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EDITORIAL  NOTE 

The  foUowinflr  tale  was  taken  down  from  Mr.  Stevenson's 
dictation  by  his  step-daughter  and  amanuensis*  Mrs.  Strong:, 
at  intervals  between  January,  1898,  and  October,  18d4  (see 
VaUima  Lettere,  Vol.  II,  pp.  98-104,  179,  217,  280,  258). 
About  six  weeks  before  his  death  he  laid  the  story  aside  to  take 
up  Weir  of  HermiaUm.  The  thirty  chapters  of  St.  Ivea  which 
he  had  written  (the  last  few  of  them  apparently  unrevised) 
broufirht  the  tale  within  sifirht  of  its  conclusion,  and  the  intended 
course  of  the  remainder  was  known  in  outline  to  Mrs.  Strong. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  do  not  like  a  story  to  be 
left  unfinished,  the  delicate  task  of  supplying  the  missing  chap- 
ters has  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  Quiller-Gouch,  whose  work 

begins  at  (Hiapter  xlxXL 
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ST.  IVES 

CHAPTER  I 

A  TALE  OF  A  LION  RAMPANT 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May  1813  that  I  was  so  unlucky 
M  to  fall  at  last  mto  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  My  lmowl« 
edge  of  the  English  language  had  marked  me  out  for  a 
oertain  employment.  Though  I  cannot  conceive  a  soldier 
nfofflng  to  incur  the  risk,  yet  to  be  hanged  for  a  spy  is  a 
diflgusting  business ;  and  I  was  relieved  to  be  held  a  pris- 
oner of  war.  Into  the  Oastle  of  Edinburgh,  standing  in 
tiie  nudst  of  that  city  on  the  summit  of  an  extraordinary 
rock,  I  was  cast  with  several  hundred  fellow-sufferers,  all 
privates  like  myself,  and  the  more  part  of  them,  by  an  acci- 
dent, very  ignorant,  plain  fellows.  My  English,  which 
bad  brought  me  into  that  scrape,  now  helped  me  very 
materially  to  bear  it.  I  had  a  thousand  advantages.  I 
VM  often  called  to  play  the  part  of  an  interpreter,  whether 
of  orders  or  complaints,  and  thus  brought  in  relations, 
eometimea  of  mirth,  sometimes  almost  of  friendship,  with 
the  officers  in  charge.  A  young  lieutenant  singled  me  out 
to  be  his  adversary  at  chess,  a  game  in  which  I  was  ex- 
tremely proficient,  and  would  reward  me  for  my  gambits 
with  excellent  cigars.  The  major  of  the  battalion  took 
lenons  of  Trench  from  me  while  at  breakfast,  and  was 
Bometimes  so  obliging  as  to  have  me  join  him  at  the 
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BMaL  Cfheyenix  was  his  name.  He  was  stiff  as  a  dram- 
major  and  selfish  as  an  Englishman^  bat  a  fairlj  oonscien- 
iioas  papil  and  a  fairly  upright  man.  Little  did  I  sap- 
pose  that  his  ramrod  body  and  frozen  face  woald,  in  the 
end,  step  in  between  me  and  all  my  dearest  wishes  ;  that 
upon  this  precise,  regular,  icy  soldier-man  my  fortunes 
should  so  nearly  shipwreck  I  I  never  liked,  but  yet  I 
trusted  him ;  and  though  it  may  seem  but  a  trifle,  I  found 
his  snuff-box  with  the  bean  in  it  come  yery  welcome. 

Far  it  is  strange  how  grown  men  and  seasoned  soldiers 
oan  go  back  in  life ;  so  that  after  but  a  little  while  in 
prison,  which  is  after  all  the  next  thing  to  being  in  the 
nursery,  they  grow  absorbed  in  the  most  pitiful,  childish 
interests,  and  a  sugar  biscuit  or  a  pinch  of  snuff  become 
things  to  follow  after  and  scheme  for  I 

We  made  but  a  poor  show  of  prisoners.  The  officers  had 
been  all  offered  their  parole,  and  had  taken  it.  They 
liyed  mostly  in  suburbs  of  the  city,  lodging  with  modest 
families,  and  enjoyed  their  freedom  and  supported  the 
almost  continual  evil  tidings  of  the  Emperor  as  best  they 
might.  It  chanced  I  was  the  only  gentleman  among  the 
privates  who  remained.  A  great  part  were  ignorant  Ital- 
ians, of  a  regiment  that  had  suffered  heavily  in  Catalonia. 
The  rest  were  mere  diggers  of  the  soil,  treaders  of  grapes  or 
hewers  of  wood,  who  had  been  suddenly  and  violently 
preferred  to  the  glorious  state  of  soldiers.  We  had  but  the 
one  interest  in  common :  each  of  us  who  had  any  skill 
with  his  fingers  passed  the  hours  of  his  captivity  in  the 
making  of  little  toys  and  articlea  of  Paris;  and  the  prison 
was  duly  visited  at  certain  hours  by  a  concourse  of  people 
ef  the  country,  come  to  exult  over  our  distress,  or — ^it  is 
more  tolerant  to  suppose — ^their  own  vicarious  triumph. 
Some  moved  among  us  with  a  decency  of  shame  or  sym- 
pathy.   Others  were  the  most  offensive  personi^es  in  the 
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worlds  gaped  at  us  as  if  we  had  been  baboons^  sought  to 
eTangelise  us  to  their  rustic^  northern  religion^  as  though 
ve  had  been  savages,  or  tortured  us  with  intelligence  of 
disasters  to  the  arms  of  France.  Good>  bad  and  indiffer- 
ent^ there  was  one  alleyiation  to  the  annoyance  of  these 
Tisitors  ;  for  it  was  the  practice  of  almost  all  to  purchase 
wane  specimen  of  our  rude  handiwork.  This  led,  amongst 
the  prisoners,  to  a  strong  spirit  of  competition.  Some 
were  neat  of  hand,  and  (the  genius  of  the  French  being 
always  distinguished)  could  place  upon  sale  little  miracles 
of  dexterity  and  taste.  Some  had  a  more* engaging  ap- 
pearance ;  fine  features  were  found  to  do  as  well  as  fine 
merchandise,  and  an  air  of  youth  in  particular  (as  it  ap- 
pealed to  the  sentiment  of  pity  in  our  yisitors)  to  be  a 
source  of  profit.  Others  again  enjoyed  some  acquaintance 
with  the  language,  and  were  able  to  recommend  the  more 
agreeably  to  purchasers  such  trifles  as  they  had  to  sell.  To 
the  first  of  these  advantages  I  could  lay  no  claim,  for  my 
fingers  were  all  thumbs.  Some  at  least  of  the  others  I 
possessed ;  and  finding  much  entertainment  in  our  com- 
merce^ I  did  not  suffer  my  advantages  to  rust.  I  have 
never  despised  the  social  arts,  in  which  it  is.  a  national 
boast  that  every  Frenchman  should  excel.  For  the  ap« 
preach  of  particular  sorts  of  visitors,  I  had  a  particular 
manner  of  address  and  even  of  appearance,  which  I  could 
readily  assume  and  change  on  the  occasion  rising.  I  never 
lost  an  opportunity  to  fiatter  either  the  person  of  my  vis- 
itor, if  it  should  be  a  lady,  or,  if  it  should  be  a  man,  the 
greatness  of  his  country  in  war.  And  in  case  my  compli- 
ments should  miss  their  aim,  I  was  always  ready  to  cover 
my  retreat  with  some  agreeable  pleasantry,  which  would 
often  earn  me  the  name  of  an  ''oddity ''  or  a  '' droll  fel- 
low.^ In  this  way,  although  I  was  so  left-handed  a  toy- 
Bttkei/  Imade  out  to  be  rather  a  successful  merchant ;  and 
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found  means  to  procure  many  little  delicacies  and  aDeria- 
tionsy  such  as  children  or  prisoners  desire. 

I  am  scarcely  drawing  the  portrait  of  a  very  melancholy 
man.  It  is  not  indeed  my  character;  and  I  had>  in  a 
comparison  with  my  comrades,  many  reasons  for  content. 
In  the  first  place,  I  had  no  family :  I  was  an  orphan  and  a 
bachelor ;  neither  wife  nor  child  awaited  me  in  France.  In 
the  second,  I  had  never  wholly  forgot  the  emotions  with 
which  I  first  found  myself  a  prisoner;  and  although  a 
military  prison  be  not  altogether  a  garden  of  delights,  it  is 
still  preferable  to  a  gallows.  In  the  third,  I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  say  it,  but  I  found  a  certain  pleasure  in  our 
place  of  residence :  being  an  obsolete  and  really  medi»Tal 
fortress,  high  placed  and  commanding  extraordinary  pros- 
pects not  only  over  sea,  mountain  and  champaign,  but  act- 
ually over  the  thoroughfares  of  a  capital  city,  which  we 
could  see  blackened  by  day  with  the  moving  crowd  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  at  night  shining  with  lamps.  And  lastly, 
although  I  was  not  insensible  to  the  restraints  of  prison  or 
the  scantiness  of  our  rations,  I  remembered  I  had  some- 
times eaten  quite  as  ill  in  Spain,  and  had  to  mount  guard 
and  march  perhaps  a  doasen  leagues  into  the  baigain.  The 
first  of  my  troubles,  indeed,  was  the  costume  we  were 
obliged  to  wear.  There  is  a  horrible  practice  in  England 
to  trick  out  in  ridiculous  uniforms,  and  as  it  were  to  brand 
in  mass,  not  only  convicts  but  military  prisoners  and  even 
the  children  in  charity  schools.  I  think  some  malig- 
nant genius  had  found  his  masterpiece  of  irony  in  the 
dress  which  we  were  condemned  to  wear :  jacket,  waist- 
coat and  trousers  of  a  sulphur  or  mustard  yellow,  and  a 
shirt  of  blue-and-white  striped  cotton.  It  was  conspicuous, 
it  was  cheap,  it  pointed  us  out  to  laughter — ^we,  who  were 
old  soldiers,  used  to  arms,  and  some  of  us  showing  noble 
scan — ^like  a  set  of  lugubrious  zanies  at  a  fair.    The  old 
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name  of  that  rock  on  whicli  our  prison  stood  was  (I  have 
heard  since  then)  the  Painted  Hill.  Well^  now  it  was  all 
painted  a  bright  yellow  with  our  costumes ;  and  the  dress 
of  the  soldiers  who  gaarded  ns  being  of  coarse  the  essential 
British  red  rag>  we  made  np  together  the  elements  of  a 
lively  picture  of  hell.  I  have  again  and  again  looked  round 
npon  my  fellow-prisoners,  and  felt  my  anger  rise,  and 
choked  npon  tears,  to  behold  them  thus  parodied.  The 
more  part,  as  I  have  said,  were  peasants,  somewhat  bettered 
perhaps  by  the  drill-sergeant,  but  for  all  that  ungainly, 
loutish  fellows,  with  no  more  'than  a  mere  barrack-room 
smartness  of  address :  indeed,  you  could  hare  seen  our 
army  nowhere  more  discreditably  represented  than  in  this 
Castle  of  Edinburgh.  And  I  used  to  see  myself  in  fancy, 
and  blush.  It  seemed  that  my  more  elegant  carriage  would 
but  point  the  insult  of  the  travesty.  And  I  remembered 
&e  days  when  I  wore  the  coarse  but  honourable  coat  of  a 
soldier ;  and  remembered  farther  back  how  many  of  the 
noble,  the  fair  and  the  gracious  had  taken  a  delight  to 
tend  my  childhood.  •  •  .  But  I  must  not  recall  these 
tender  and  sorrowful  memories  twice  ;  their  place  is  farther 
on,  and  I  am  now  upon  another  business.  The  perfidy  of 
the  Britannic  Oovemment  stood  nowhere  more  openly  con- 
fessed than  in  one  particular  of  our  discipline :  that  we 
were  shared  twice  in  the  week.  To  a  man  who  has  loved  all 
his  life  to  be  fresh  shaven,  can  a  more  irritating  indignity 
be  devised  ?  Monday  and  Thursday  were  the  days.  Take 
the  Thursday,  and  conceive  the  picture  I  must  present  by 
Sunday  evening  I  And  Saturday,  which  was  almost  as 
bad,  waa  the  great  day  for  visitors. 

Those  who  came  to  our  market  were  of  all  qualities, 
men  and  women,  the  lean  and  the  stout,  the  plain  and  the 
fairly  pretty.  Sure,  if  people  at  all  understood  the  power 
«f  beauty,  tiiere  would  be  no  prayers  addressed  except  to 
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Yenns ;  and  the  mere  privilege  of  beholding  a  comely 
woman  is  worth  paying  for.  Our  visitors,  upon  the  whole, 
were  not  mnch  to  boast  of ;  and  yet,  sitting  in  a  corner 
and  very  much  ashamed  of  myself  and  my  absnrd  appear- 
ance, I  have  again  and  again  tasted  the  finest,  the  rarest 
and  the  most  ethereal  pleasures  in  a  glance  of  an  eye  that 
I  shoald  never  see  again — and  never  wanted  to.  The 
flower  of  the  hedgerow  and  the  star  in  heaven  satisfy 
and  delight  ns  :  how  much  more  the  look  of  that  exqnisite 
being  who  was  created  to  bear  and  rear,  to  madden  and  re- 
joice, mankind  I 

There  was  one  yonng  lady  in  particalar,  about  eighteen 
or  nineteen,  tall,  of  a  gallant  carriage,  and  with  a  profu- 
sion of  hair  in  which  the  sun  found  threads  of  gold.  As 
soon  as  she  came  in  the  courtyard  (and  she  was  a  rather 
frequent  visitor)  it  seemed  I  was  aware  of  it.  She  had  an 
air  of  angelic  candour,  yet  of  a  high  spirit ;  she  stepped 
like  a  Diana,  every  movement  was  noble  and  free.  One 
day  there  was  a  strong  east  wind  ;  the  banner  was  straining 
at  the  flagstaff ;  below  us  the  smoke  of  the  city  chinmeys 
blew  hither  and  thither  in  a  thousand  crazy  variations ;  and 
away  out  on  the  Forth  we  could  see  the  ships  lying  down 
to  it  and  scudding.  I  was  thinking  what  a  vile  day  it  was, 
when  she  appeared.  Her  hair  blew  in  the  wind  with 
changes  of  colour ;  her  garments  moulded  her  with  the 
accuracy  of  sculpture ;  the  ends  of  her  shawl  fluttered 
about  her  ear  and  were  caught  in  again  with  an  inimitable 
deftness.  You  have  seen  a  pool  on  a  gusty  day,  how  it' 
suddenly  sparkles  and  flashes  like  a  thing  alive?  So  this 
lady's  face,  had  become  animated  and  coloured ;  and  as  I 
saw  her  standing,  somewhat  inclined,  her  lips  parted,  a 
divine  trouble  in  her  eyes,  I  could  have  clapped  my  hands 
in  applause,  and  was  ready  to  acclaim  her  a  genuine 
daughter  of  the  winds.    What  put  it  in  my  head,  I  know 
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not:  perhaps  because  It  was  a  Thursday  and  I  was  new 
bom  the  razor;  but  I  determined  to  engage  her  atten- 
tion no  later  than  that  day.  She  was  approaching  that 
part  of  the  court  in  wlfich  I  sat  with  my  merchandise, 
when  I  observed  her  handkerchief  to  escape  from  her 
bands  and  fall  to  the  ground ;  the  next  moment,  the 
vmd  had  taken  it  up  and  carried  it  within  my  reach*  1 
was  on  foot  at  once :  I  had  forgot  my  mustfurd-ooloured 
clothes,  I  had  forgot  the  priyate  soldier  and  his  salute. 
Bowing^  deeply,  I  offered  her  the  aUp  of  cambric. 

''Madam/'  said  I,  ^'yonr  bandkerchieL  The  wind 
brought  it  me.'* 

I  met  her  eyes  fully. 

''I  thank  you,  sir,''  said  she. 

''The  wind  brought  it  me,"  I  repeated.  ^  May  I  not 
tike  it  for  an  omen  P  You  have  an  English  proverb,  *  It's 
m  m  wind  that  blows  nobody  good.' " 

"  Well,"  she  said,  with  a  smile,  " '  One  good  turn  de- 
nrree  another.'    I  will  see  what  you  have." 

She  followed  me  to  where  my  wares  were  spread  out  un- 
der lee  of  a  piece  of  cannon. 

"  Alas,  mademoiselle  1 "  said  I,  "  I  am  no  very  perfect 
craftsman.  This  b  supposed  to  be  a  house,  and  you  see  the 
cluinneyB  are  awry.  You  may  call  this  a  box  if  you  are 
▼ay  indulgent ;  but  see  where  my  tool  slipped  I  Yes, 
I  am  afraid  you  may  go  from  one  to  another,  and  find  a 
flaw  in  ererything.  Failures  for  Sale  should  be  on  my 
signboard.  I  do  not  keep  a  shop ;  I  keep  a  Humorous 
Hnaeum."  I  cast  a  smiling  glance  about  my  display  and 
then  at  her,  and  instantly  became  grave.  *'  Strange,  is  it 
not,"  I  added,  ''  that  a  grown  man  and  a  soldier  should  be 
engaged  upon  such  trash,  and  a  sad  heart  produce  any* 
Uung  80  funny  to  look  at  P" 

An  unpleasant  voice  summoned  her  at  this  moment  by 
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fhe  name  of  Flora^  and  she  made  a  hasty  purchase  and 
joined  her  party. 

A  few  days  i^ter  she  came  again.  But  I  must  first  tell 
yon  how  she  eame  to  be  so  frequent.  Her  aunt  was  one  of 
those  terrible  British  old  maids»  of  which  the  world  haa 
heard  much ;  and  haying  nothing  whatever  to  do  and  a 
word  or  two  of  French^  she  had  taken  what  she  called  an 
interest  in  the  French  prisoners.  A  big,  bustling,  bold 
old  lady,  she  flounced  about  our  market-place  with  insuf- 
ferable airs  of  patronage  and  condescension.  She  bought, 
indeed,  with  liberality,  but  her  manner  of  studying  us 
through  a  quizzing  glass,  and  playing  cicerone  to  her  fol-^ 
lowers,  acquitted  us  of  any  gratitude.  She  had  a  tail  be- 
hind her  of  heavy,  obsequious  old  gentlemen,  or  dull, 
giggling  misses,  to  whom  she  appeared  to  be  an  oracle. 
**  This  one  can  really  carve  prettily :  is  he  not  a  quiz  with 
his  big  whiskers?''  she  would  say.  ''And  this  one,*' 
indicating  myself  with  her  gold  eye-glass, ''  is,  I  assure  yon, 
quite  an  oddity/'  The  oddity,  you  may  be  certain,  ground 
his  teeth.  She  had  a  way  of  standing  in  our  midst,  nod- 
ding around,  and  addressing  us  in  what  she  imagined  to  be 
French:  *^ Bienne,  hommes!  ^  va  hiennef**  I  took  the 
freedom  to  reply  in  the  same  lingo :  **Bienne,femfneI  fa 
va  c(mci-couc%  tout  d*mfme,  la  bourgeoisel ''  And  at  that, 
when  we  had  all  laughed  with  a  little  more  heartiness  than 
was  entirely  civil,  **  I  told  you  he  was  quite  an  oddity  I  ** 
says  she  in  triumph.  Needless  to  say,  these  passages  were 
before  I  had  remarked  the  niece. 

The  aunt  came  on  the  day  in  question  with  a  following 
rather  more  than  usually  large,  which  she  manoeuvred 
to  and  fro  about  the  market  and  lectured  to  at  rather  more 
than  usual  length,  and  with  rather  less  than  her  accustomed 
tact.  I  kept  my  eyes  down,  but  they  were  ever  fixed  io 
the  same  direction,  quite  in  vain.    The  aunt  came  and 
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vent,  and  pnlled  ns  out,  and  showed  ns  off.  like  oaged 
monkeys ;  but  the  niece  kept  herself  on  the  outskirts  of 
flie  crowd  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  courtjard,  and 
departed  at  last  as  she  had  come,  without  a  sign.  Olosely 
IB  I  had  watched  her,  I  could  not  say  her  eyes  had  ever 
Tested  on  me  for  an  instant ;  and  my  hc^  was  OTerwhelmed 
lith  bitterness  and  blackness.  I  tore  out  her  detested  im- 
age;  I  felt  I  was  done  with  her  for  ever ;  I  langhed  at  my- 
self savagely,  because  I  had  thought  to  please ;  when  I  lay 
down  at  night,  sleep  forsook  me,  and  I  lay,  and  rolled,  and 
gloated  on  her  charms,  and  cursed  her  insensibility,  for  half 
file  night.  How  trijial  I  thought  her  I  and  how  trivial 
her  sex  1  A  man  might  be  an  angel  or  an  Apollo,  and  a 
Mustard-coloured  coat  would  wholly  blind  them  to  his 
merits.  I  was  a  prisoner,  a  slave,  a  contemned  and  despic- 
able being,  the  butt  of  her  sniggering  countrymen.  I 
Yould  take  the  lesson :  no  proud  daughter  of  my  foes 
should  have  the  chance  to  mock  at  me'  again ;  none  in  the 
future  should  have  the  chance  to  think  I  had  looked  at  her 
with  admiration.  You  cannot  imagine  any  one  of  a  more 
resolute  and  independent  spirit>  or  whose  bosom  was  more 
wholly  nudled  with  patriotic  arrogance,  than  L  Before  I 
dropped  asleep,  I  had  remembered  all  the  infamies  of 
Britidn,  and  debited  them  in  an  overwhelming  column  to 
Hera. 

The  next  day,  as  I  sat  in  my  place,  I  became  conscious 
tiiere  was  some  one  standing  near ;  and  behold,  it  was  her^ 
sdf  1  I  kept  my  seat,  at  first  in  the  confusion  of  my  mind, 
later  on  from  policy ;  and  she  stood,  and  leaned  a  little  over' 
me,  as  in  pity.  She  was  very  still  and  timid ;  her  voice 
was  low.  Did  I  sufFer  in  my  captivity  ?  she  asked  me, 
Hsd  I  to  complain  of  any  hardship  ? 

*' Mademoiselle,  I  have  not  learned  to  complain,''  said  I. 
"I  am  a  soldier  of  Kapoleon.'^ 
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She  sighed.  ''At  least  yon  mofit  regret  La  France/' 
said  she,  and  coloured  a  little  as  she  pronounced  the  wordc^ 
which  she  did  with  a  pretty  strangeness  of  accent 

'*  What  am  I  to  say  ?"  I  replied.  "  If  you  were  carried 
from  this  country,  for  which  you  seem  so  wholly  suited, 
where  the  very  rains  and  winds  seem  to  become  you  like 
ornaments,  would  you  regret,  do  you  think  ?  We  must 
surely  all  regret  I  the  son  to  his  mother,  the  man  to  his 
country ;  these  are  native  f eelings.^' 

"  You  have  a  mother  ? ''  she  asked. 

''In  heaven,  mademoiselle,''  I  answered.  "She,  and 
my  father  also,  went  by  the  same  road  to  heaven  as  so  many 
others  of  the  fair  and  brave :  they  followed  their  queen 
upon  the  scaffold.  So,  you  see,  I  am  not  so  much  to  be 
pitied  in  my  prison,''  I  continued :  "  there  are  none  to 
wait  for  me ;  I  am  alone  in  the  world.  'Tis  a  different 
case,  for  instance,  with  yon  poor  fellow  in  the  doth  cap. 
His  bed  is  next  to  mine,  and  in  the  night  I  hear  him  sob- 
bing to  himself.  He  has  a  tender  character,  full  of  tender 
and  pretty  sentiments ;  and  in  the  dark  at  night,  and  some- 
times by  day  when  he  can  get  me  apart  with  him,  he  la- 
ments a  mother  and  a  sweetheart.  Do  you  know  what 
made  him  take  me  for  a  confidant  ?" 

She  parted  her  lips  with  a  look,  but  did  not  speak.  The 
look  burned  all  through  me  with  a  sudden  vital  heat. 

"  Because  I  had  once  seen,  in  marching  by,  the  belfry 
of  his  village  I "  I  continued.  "  The  circumstance  is  quaint 
enough.  It  seems  to  bind  up  into  one  the  whole  bundle 
of  those  human  instincts  that  make  life  beautiful,  and 
people  and  places  dear — and  from  which  it  would  seem  I 
am  cut  off  I " 

I  rested  my  chin  on  my  knee  and  looked  before  me  on 
the  ground.  I  had  been  talking  until  then  to  hold  her ; 
but  I  was  now  not  sorry  she  should  go :  an  impression  is  a 
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thing  80  delicate  to  produce  and  so  easy  to  OTerthrow ! 
heeently  she  seemed  to  make  an  effort. 

''I  will  take  this  toy/'  she  said,  laid  a  fiye-and-sixpenny 
piece  in  my  hand,  and  was  gone  ere  I  could  thank  her. 

I  retired  to  a  place  apart  near  the  ramparts  and  behind 
agon.  The  beauty,  the  expression  of  her  eyes,  the  tear 
that  had  trembled  there,  the  compassion  in  her  voice,  and 
I  kmd  of  wild  elegance  that  consecrated  the  freedom  of 
her  moTements,  all  combined  to  enslave  my  imagination 
and  inflame  my  heart.  What  had  she  said  ?  Nothing  to 
ngnify;  but  her  eyes  had  met  mine,  and  the  fire  they  had 
kindled  burned  inextinguishably  in  my  veins.  I  loved  her  j 
and  I  did  not  fear  to  hope.  Twice  I  had  spoken  with  her ; 
and  in  both  interviews  I  had  been  well  inspired,  I  had  en- 
gaged her  sympathies,  I  had  found  words  that  she  must 
remember,  that  would  ring  in  her  ears  at  night  upon  her 
bed.  What  mattered  if  I  were  half  shaved  and  my  clothes 
a  caricature  ?  I  was  still  a  man,  and  I  had  drawn  my  im- 
age  on  her  memory.  I  was  still  a  man,  and,  as  I  trembled 
to  realise,  she  was  still  a  woman.  Many  waters  cannot 
quench  love ;  and  love,  which  is  the  law  of  the  world,  was 
on  my  side.  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  she  sprang  up  on  the 
background  of  the  darkness,  more  beautiful  than  in  life. 
'^ Ah  1''  thought  I,  ''and  you  too,  my  dear,  you  too  must 
carry  away  with  you  a  picture,  that  you  are  still  to  behold 
igftin  and  still  to  embellish.  In  the  darkness  of  night,  in 
the  streets  by  day,  still  you  are  to  have  my  voice  and  face, 
whiapering,  making  love  for  me,  encroaching  on  your  shy 
heart  Shy  as  your  heart  is,  it  is  lodged  there—/  am 
lodged  there ;  let  the  hours  do  their  ofSce— let  time  con- 
tinne  to  draw  me  ever  in  more  lively,  ever  in  more  insidious 
oolours.''  And  then  I  had  a  vision  of  myself,  and  burst  out 
langhing. 

A  likely  thing,  indeed,  that  a  beggar-man,  a  private  sol- 
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dier,  a  prisoner  in  a  yellow  travesty,  was  to  awake  the  in- 
terest of  this  fair  girl  I  I  would  not  despair ;  but  I  saw 
the  game  most  be  played  fine  and  close.  It  must  be  my 
policy  to  hold  myself  before  her,  always  in  a  pathetic  or 
pleasing  attitude ;  never  to  alarm  or  startle  her ;  to  keep 
my  own  secret  locked  in  my  bosom  like  a  story  of  disgrace, 
and  let  hers  (if  she  could  be  induced  to  have  one),  grow  at 
its  own  rate ;  to  move  just  so  fast,  and  not  by  a  hair's* 
breadth  any  faster,  than  the  inclination  of  her  heart.  I 
was  the  man,  and  yet  I  was  passive,  tied  by  the  foot  in 
prison.  I  could  not  go  to  her ;  I  must  cast  a  spell  upon 
her  at  each  visit,  so  that  she  should  return  to  me ;  and  this 
was  a  matter  of  nice  management.  I  had  done  it  the  last 
time — ^it  seemed  impossible  she  should  not  come  again  after 
our  interview ;  and  for  the  next  I  had  speedily  ripened  a 
fresh  plan.  A  prisoner,  if  he  has  one  great  disability  for  a 
lover,  has  yet  one  considerable  advantage :  there  is  nothing 
to  distract  him,  and  he  can  spend  all  his  hours  ripening 
his  love  and  preparing  its  manifestations.  I  had  been  then 
some  days  upon  a  piece  of  carving, — ^no  less  than  the  em- 
blem of  Scotland,  the  Lion  Bampant.  This  I  proceeded 
to  finish  with  what  skill  I  was  possessed  of ;  and  when  at 
last  I  could  do  no  more  to  it  (and,  you  may  be  sure,  was 
already  regretting  I  had  done  so  much),  added  on  the  base 
the  following  dedication : — 

A  LA  BELLE  FLORA 

U  PBIBOKKIBB  BECOKKAISANT 

A.  D.  St.  Y.  d.  E. 

I  put  my  heart  into  the  carving  of  these  letters.  What 
was  done  with  so  much  ardour,  it  seemed  scarce  possible 
that  any  should  behold  with  indifference ;  and  the  initials 
would  at  least  suggest  to  her  my  noble  birth.    I  thought 
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it  better  to  snggest :  I  felt  that  mystery  was  my  stock-in- 
tnde ;  the  contrast  between  my  rank  and  manners,  be- 
tween my  speech  and  my  clothing,  and  the  &ct  that  she 
ooald  only  think  of  me  by  a  combination  of  letters,  mnst 
&Q  tend  to  increase  her  interest  and  engage  her  heart. 

This  done,  there  was  nothing  left  for  me  but  to  wait  and 
to  hope.  And  there  is  nothing  further  from  my  character : 
in  loTe  and  in  war,  I  am  all  for  the  forward  moTement ; 
ind  these  days  of  waiting  made  my  purgatory.  It  is  a  fact 
that  I  loved  her  a  great  deal  better  at  the  end  of  them,  for 
lore  comes,  like  bread,  from  a  perpetual  rehandling.  And 
besides,  I  was  fallen  into  a  panic  of  fear.  How,  if  she 
oune  no  more,  how  was  I  to  continue  to  endure  my  empty 
days  P  how  was  I  to  fall  back  and  find  my  interest  in  the 
major's  lessons,  the  lieutenant's  chess,  in  a  twopenny  sale 
m  the  market,  or  a  halfpenny  addition  to  the  prison  fare  f 

Days  went  by,  and  weeks ;  I  had  not  the  courage  to  cal- 
eolate,  and  to-day  I  have  not  the  courage  to  remember ; 
bat  at  last  she  was  there.  At  last  I  saw  her  approach  me 
in  the  company  of  a  boy  about  her  own  age,  and  whom  I 
fivined  at  once  to  be  her  brother. 

I  rose  and  bowed  in  silence. 

**  This  is  my  brother,  Mr.  Bonald  Oilchrist,''  said  she. 
'4  hare  told  him  of  your  sufferings.  He  is  so  sorry  for 
joul" 

**  It  is  more  than  I  have  the  right  to  ask,''  I  replied ; 
''but  among  gentlefolk  these  generous  sentiments  are  nat- 
nnl.  If  your  brother  and  I  were  to  meet  in  the  field,  we 
should  meet  like  tigers ;  but  when  he  sees  me  here  dis- 
vmed  and  helpless,  he  forgets  his  animosity.''  (At  which, 
u  1  had  yentared  to  expect,  this  beardless  champion 
ookured  to  the  ears  for  pleasure.)  ''  Ah,  my  dear  young 
hdy,"  I  continued,  **  there  are  many  of  your  countrymen 
hngoishing  in  my  country  eren  as  I  do  here.    I  can  but 
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hope  there  is  found  some  Prench  lady  to  conrey  to  each  of 
ihem  the  priceless  consolation  of  her  sympathy.  Ton  have 
given  me  alms ;  and  more  than  alms — hope  ;  and  while 
yon  were  absent  I  was  not  forgetful.  Suffer  me  to  be  able 
to  tell  myself  that  I  have  at  least  tried  to  make  a  return; 
and  for  the  prisoner's  sake  deign  to  accept  this  trifle/' 

So  saying,  I  offered  her  my  lion,  which  she  took,  looked 
at  in  some  embarrassment,  and  then,  catching  sight  of  the 
dedication,  broke  out  with  a  cry. 

Why,  how  did  you  know  my  name  P*'  she  exclaimed. 
When  names  are  so  appropriate,  they  should  be  easily 
guessed,''  said  I,  bowing.  *^  But  indeed  there  was  no  magic 
in  the  matter.  A  lady  'tailed  you  by  name  on  the  day  I 
found  your  handkerchief,  and  I  was  quick  to  remark  and 
cherish  it." 

*^  It  is  very,  very  beautiful,"  said  she,  **  and  I  shall  be 
always  proud  of  the  inscription.  Oome,  Bonald,  we  must 
be  going."  She  bowed  to  me  as  a  lady  bows  to  her  equal, 
and  passed  on  (I  could  have  sworn)  with  a  heightened 
colour. 

I  was  overjoyed  :  my  innocent  ruse  had  succeeded  ;  she 
had  taken  my  gift  without  a  hint  of  payment^  and  she 
would  scarce  sleep  in  peace  till  she  had  made  it  up  to  me. 
No  greenhorn  in  matters  of  the  heart,  I  was  besides  aware 
that  I  had  now  a  resident  ambassador  at  the  court  of  my 
lady.  The  lion  might  be  ill  chiselled ;  it  was  mine.  My 
hands  had  made  and  held  it ;  my  knif e-*or,  to  speak  more 
by  the  mark,  my  rusty  nail — had  traced  those  letters ;  and 
simple  as  the  words  were,  they  would  keep  repeating  to  her 
that  I  was  grateful  and  that  I  found  her  &ir.  The  boy 
had  looked  like  a  gawky,  and  blushed  at  a  compliment ;  I 
oould  see  besides  that  he  regarded  me  with  considerable 
•Bipioion  ;  yet  he  made  so  manly  a  figure  of  a  lad,  that  I 
oenld  not  withhold  from  him  my  sympathy.    And  ae  for 
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the  impulse  that  had  made  her  bring  and  introduce  him,  I 
could  not  sufficiently  admire  it.  It  seemed  to  me  finer 
than  wit,  and  more  tender  than  a  caress.  It  said  (plain  as 
language),  ''I  do  not  and  I  cannot  know  you.  Here  is 
my  brother — you  can  know  him;  this  is  the  way  to  me — 
follow  it.'* 


CHAPTER  II 

A  TALE  OF  A  PAIR  OF  SCISSORS 

I  WAS  still  plunged  in  these  thoughts  when  the  bell  was 
rang  that  diseharged  our  visitors  into  the  street.  Chir  lit- 
tle market  was  no  sooner  closed  than  we  were  summoned 
to  the  distribution  and  received  our  rations,  which  we  were 
then  allowed  to  eat  according  to  fancy  in  any  part  of  our 
quarters. 

I  have  said  the  conduct  of  some  of  our  visitors  was  un- 
bearably ofFensive ;  it  was  possibly  more  so  than  they 
dreamed — as  tlvs  sight-seers  at  a  menagerie  may  offend  in 
a  thousand  ways,  and  quite  without  meaning  it,  the  noble 
and  unfortunate  animals  behind  the  bars ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  some  of  my  compatriots  were  susceptible  beyond 
reason.  Some  of  these  old  whiskeifandos,  originally  peas- 
ants, trained  since  boyhood  in  victorious  armies,  and  accaa- 
tomed  to  move  among  subject  and  trembling  populations, 
could  ill  brook  their  change  of  circumstance.  There  was 
one  man  of  the  name  of  Ooguelat,  a  brute  of  the  first 
water,  who  had  enjoyed  no  touch  of  civilisation  beyond  the 
military  discipline,  and  had  risen  by  an  extreme  heroism 
of  bravery  to  a  grade  for  which  he  was  otherwise  unfitted 
'— that  of  marSchdl  des  logis  in  the  22nd  of  the  line.  In 
so  far  as  a  brute  can  be  a  good  soldier,  he  was  a  good  sol- 
dier ;  the  cross  was  on  his  breast,  and  gallantly  earned ; 
but  in  all  things  outside  his  line  of  duty  the  man  was  no 
other  than  a  brawling,  bruising,  ignorant  pillar  of  low  pot- 
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iunues.  As  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  a  scholar  by  taste 
and  edneation,  I  was  the  lype  of  all  that  he  least  under- 
itood  and  most  detested ;  and  the  mere  view  of  our  yisitors 
wonld  leave  him  daily  in  a  transport  of  annoyance,  which 
he  wonld  make  haste  to  wreak  on  the  nearest  yictim,  and 
too  often  on  myself. 

It  was  so  now.  Onr  rations  were  scarce  served  out,  and 
I  had  just  withdrawn  into  a  comer  of  the  yard,  when  1 
perceived  him  drawing  near.  He  wore  an  air  of  hateful 
mirth ;  a  set  of  young  fools,  among  whom  he  passed  for  a 
wit,  followed  him  with  looks  of  expectation ;  and  I  saw  I 
was  about  to  be  the  object  of  some  of  his  insufferable  pleas- 
antries. He  took  a  place  beside  me,  spread  out  his  rations, 
dmnk  to  me  derisively  from  his  measure  of  prison  beer,  and 
began.  What  he  said  it  would  be  impossible  to  print ;  but 
his  admirers,  who  believed  their  wit  to  have  surpassed  him- 
adf,  actually  rolled  among  the  gravel.  For  my  part,  I 
thought  at  first  I  should  have  died.  I  had  not  dreamed 
the  wretch  was  so  observant ;  but  hate  sharpens  the  ears, 
and  he  had  counted  our  interviews  and  actually  knew 
Flora  by  her  name.  Gradually  my  coolness  returned  to 
me,  accompanied  by  a  volume  of  living  anger  that  surprised 
myself. 

''  Are  you  nearly  done  ?  '^  I  asked.  **  Because  if  you  are, 
1  am  about  to  say  a  word  or  two  myself.'' 

"  Oh,  fair  play  1 ''  said  he.  "  Turn  about  I  The  Mar- 
quia  of  Garabas  to  the  tribune.'' 

"  Yerj  well,"  said  I.  "  I  have  to  inform  you  that  I  am 
a  gentleman.  You  do  not  know  what  that  means,  hey  P 
Veil,  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  a  comical  sort  of  animal ; 
springs  from  another  strange  set  of  creatures  they  call  an- 
oeators ;  and  in  common  with  toads  and  other  vermin,  has 
a  thing  that  he  calls  feelings.  The  lion  is  a  gentleman ; 
U  will  not  touch  carrion.  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  I  can- 
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not  bear  k>  soil  my  fingers  with  snch  a  lump  of  dirt.  Sit 
still,  Philippe  Gogaelat  I  sit  still  and  do  not  say  a  word,  or 
I  shall  know  yon  are  a  coward ;  the  eyes  of  oar  gnards 
are  npon  ns.  Here  is  yonr  health  I  ^'  said  I,  and  pledged 
him  in  the  prison  beer.  ''  Yon  have  chosen  to  speak  in  a 
certain  way  of  a  yonng  child/'  I  continued,  ^'who  might 
be  your  daughter,  and  who  was  giving  alms  to  me  and  some 
others  of  us  mendicants.  If  the  Emperor"' — saluting — ^* if 
my  Emperor  could  hear  you,  he  would  pluck  off  the  cross 
from  your  gross  body.  I  cannot  do  that ;  I  cannot  take 
away  what  his  Majesty  has  given  ;  but  one  thing  I  promise 
you — I  promise  you,  Goguelat,  you  shall  be  dead  to-night. '' 

I  had  borne  so  much  from  him  in  the  past,  I  believe  he 
thought  there  was  no  end  to  my  forbearance,  and  he  was  at 
first  amazed.  But  I  have  the  pleasure  to  think  that  some 
'  ef  my  expressions  had  pierced  through  his  thick  hide  ;  and 
besides,  the  brute  was  truly  a  hero  of  valour,  and  loved 
fighting  for  itself.  Whatever  the  cause,  at  least,  he  had 
soon  pulled  himself  together,  and  took  the  thing  (to  do 
him  justice)  handsomely. 

''  And  I  promise  you,  by  the  devil's  horns,  that  you  shall 
have  the  chance  1 "  said  he,  and  pledged  me  again  ;  and 
again  I  did  him  scrupulous  honour. 

The  news  of  this  defiance  spread  from  prisoner  to  pris- 
oner with  the  speed  of  wings ;  every  face  was  seen  to  be  il- 
luminated like  those  of  the  spectators  at  a  horse-race ;  and 
indeed  you  must  first  have  tasted  the  active  life  of  a  sol- 
dier, and  then  mouldered  for  a  while  in  the  tedium  of  a  jail, 
in  order  to  understand,  perhaps  even  to  excuse,  the  delight 
of  our  companions.  Gk)guelat  and  I  slept  in  the  same 
squad,  which  greatly  simplified  the  business ;  and  a  com- 
mittee of  honour  was  accordingly  formed  of  our  shed-mates. 
They  chose  for  president  a  sergeant-major  in  the  4th 
Dragoons,  a  greybeard  of  the  army,  an  excellent  military 
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sabject^  and  a  good  man.  He  took  the  most  serions  view 
d  his  functions^  visited  ns  both^  and  reported  our  replies 
to  the  committee.  Mine  was  of  a  decent  firmness.  I  told 
liim  the  young  lady  of  whom  Ctognelat  had  spoken  had  on 
several  occasions  given  me  alms.  I  reminded  him  that^  if 
Ye  were  now  reduced  to  hold  out  our  hands  and  sell  pill- 
boxes for  charity,  it  was  something  very  new  for  soldiers  of 
the  Empire.  We  had  all  seen  bandits  standing  at  a  comer 
of  a  wood  tmckling  for  copper  halfpence,  and  after  their 
benefactors  were  gone  spitting  out  injuries  and  curses. 
"Buty^^  said  I,  ''I  trust  that  none  of  us  will  fall  so  low. 
Aa  a  Frenchman  and  a  soldier,  I  owe  that  young  child  grati- 
tude, and  am  bound  to  protect  her  character,  and  to  sup« 
port  that  of  the  army.  You  are  my  elder  and  my  superior : 
tell  me  if  I  am  not  righf 

He  was  a  quiet-mannered  old  f eUow,  and  patted  me  with 
three  fingers  on  the  back.  ^*  (Test  Men,  man  enfant/^  says 
he,  and  returned  to  his  committee. 

Goguelat  was  no  more  accommodating  than  myself.  ''  I 
do  not  like  apologies  nor  those  that  make  them,'^  was  his 
only  answer.  And  there  remained  nothing  but  to  arrange 
the  details  of  the  meeting.  So  far  as  regards  place  and 
time,  we  had  no  choice ;  we  must  settle  the  dispute  at 
nighty  in  the  dark,  after  a  round  had  passed  by,  and  in  the 
open  middle  of  the  shed  under  which  we  slept.  The  ques- 
tion of  arms  was  more  obscure.  We  had  a  good  many 
tools,  indeed,  which  we  Employed  in  the  manufacture  of  our 
toys  ;  but  they  were  none  of  iiiem  suited  for  a  single  com* 
bat  between  civilised  men,  and,  being  nondescript,  it  was 
found  extremely  hard  to  equalise  the  chances  of  the  com- 
Itttants.  At  length  a  pair  of  scissors  was  unscrewed ;  and 
i  couple  of  tough  wands  being  found  in  a  comer  of  the 
courtyard,  one  blade  of  the  scissors  was  lashed  solidly  to  each 
with  resined  twine-^the  twine  coming  I  know  not  whence. 
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bnt  the  resin  from  the  green  pillars  of  the  shed,  which  still 
sweated  from  the  axe.  It  was  a  strange  thing  to  feel  in 
one's  hand  this  weapon,  which  was  no  heavier  than  a  rid- 
ing-rod, and  which  it  was  difficult  to  suppose  would  prove 
more  dangerous.  A  general  oath  was  administered  and 
taken,  that  no  one  should  interfere  in  the  duel  nor  (sup- 
pose it  to  result  seriously)  betray  the  name  of  the  survivor. 
And  with  that,  all  being  then  ready,  we  composed  ourselves 
to  await  the  moment. 

The  evening  fell  cloudy ;  not  a  star  was  to  be  seen  when 
the  first  round  of  the  night  passed  through  our  shed  and 
wound  off  along  the  ramparts  ;  and  as  we  took  our  places^ 
we  could  still  hear,  over  the  murmurs  of  the  surrounding 
city,  the  sentries  challenging  its  further  passage.  Leclos, 
the  sergeant-major,  set  us  in  our  stations,  engaged  our 
wands,  and  left  us.  To  avoid  blood-stained  clothing,  my 
adversary  and  I  had  stripped  to  the  shoes  ;  and  the  chill  of 
the  night  enveloped  our  bodies  like  a  wet  sheet  The  man 
was  better  at  fencing  than  myself  ;  he  was  vastly  taller  than 
I,  being  of  a  stature  almost  gigantic,  and  proportionately 
strong.  In  the  inky  blackness  of  the  shed,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  see  his  eyes ;  and  from  the  suppleness  of  the  wands. 
I  did  not  like  to  trust  to  a  parade.  I  made  up  my  mind 
accordingly  to  profit,  if  I  might,  by  my  defect ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  signal  should  be  given,  to  throw  myself  down 
and  lunge  at  the  same  moment.  It  was  to  play  my  life 
upon  one  card :  should  I  not  mortally  wound  him,  no  de- 
fence would  be  left  me ;  what  was  yet  more  appalling,  I 
thus  ran  the  risk  of  bringing  my  own  face  against  his 
scissor  with  the  double  force  of  our  assaults,  and  my  face 
and  eyes  are  not  that  part  of  me  that  I  would  the  most 
readily  expose. 

''  AUez  I  **  said  the  sergeant-major. 

Both  lunged  in  the  same  moment  with  an  equal  fury, 
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8Dd  bat  for  my  manoBuyre  both  bad  certainly  been  spitted. 
Am  it  was,  be  did  no  more  tban  strike  my  dionlder^  wbile 
my  acisaor  plunged  below  the  girdle  into  a  mortal  part ; 
and  that  great  balk  of  a  man^  falling  from  his  whole 
beighty  knocked  me  immediately  senseless. 

When  I  came  to  myself^  I  was  laid  in  my  own  sleeping- 
place,  and  oonld  make  oat  in  the  darkness  the  oatline  of 
perhaps  a  dozen  heads  crowded  aroand  me.  I  sat  ap. 
"What  is  it  ?'*  I  exclaimed. 

''  Hnsh  I  ^  said  the  sergeant-major.  "  Blessed  be  God, 
sD  is  well.''  I  felt  him  clasp  my  hand,  and  there  were 
tears  in  his  voice.  ''  Tis  bat  a  scratch,  my  child ;  here  is 
papa,  who  is  taking  good  care  of  yon.  Year  shoalder  is 
boond  np  ;  we  have  dressed  yoa  in  year  clothes  again,  and 
it  will  all  be  weU.'' 

At  this  I  began  to  remember.  '^  And  Oogaelat  ?  'M 
gupeA. 

''  He  cannot  bear  to  be  moved ;  he  has  his  bellyf al ;  'tis 
a  bad  badness/'  said  the  sergeant-major. 

The  idea  of  having  killed  a  man  with  sach  an  instra- 
ment  as  half  a  pair  of  scissors  seemed  to  tarn  my  stomach. 
I  am  sare  I  might  have  killed  a  dozen  with  a  firelock,  a 
sabre,  a  bayonet,  or  any  accepted  weapon,  and  been  visited 
by  no  each  sickness  of  remorse.  And  to  this  feeling  every 
onasaal  circamstance  of  oar'  renconnter,  the  darkness  in 
liiieh  we  had  f oaght,  oar  nakedness,  even  the  resin  on 
the  twine,  appeared  to  contribnte.  I  ran  to  my  fallen 
adversary,  kneeled  by  him,  and  coald  only  sob  his  name. 

He  bade  me  compose  myself.  ''  Yoa  have  given  me  the 
key  of  the  fields,  comrade,"  said  he.     ''  Sans  rancune  I " 

At  this  my  horror  redoabled.  Here  had  we  two  expa- 
triated Frenchmen  engaged  in  an  ill-regalated  combat  like 
the  battles  of  beasts.  Here  was  he,  who  had  been  all  his 
Hfa  so  great  a  ralBSan,  dying  in  a  foreign  land  of  this  igno- 
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ble  injnry,  and  meeting  death  with  something  of  the  spirit 
of  a  Bayard.  I  insisted  that  the  guards  shoald  be  sum- 
moned and  a  doctor  bronght.  ^'  It  may  still  be  possible 
to  save  him,''  I  cried. 

The  sergeant-major  reminded  me  of  onr  engagement. 
**  If  you  had  been  wounded/'  said  he,  **  yon  must  have 
Iain  there  till  the  patrol  came  by  and  found  you.  It  hap- 
pens to  be  Ooguelat — and  so  must  he  !  Come,  child,  time 
to  go  to  by-by."  And  as  I  still  resisfced,  ''  Ohampdivers  V 
he  said,  '^  this  is  weakness.     Yon  pain  me." 

''  Ay,  off  to  your  beds  with  you  1 "  said  Goguelat,  and 
named  us  in  a  company  with  one  of  his  jovial  gross 
epithets. 

Accordingly  the  squad  lay  down  in  the  dark  and  simu- 
lated, what  they  certainly  were  far  from  experiencing^ 
sleep.  It  was  not  yet  late.  The  city,  from  far  below  and 
all  around  us,  sent  up  a  sound  of  wheels  and  feet  and 
lively  voices.  Tet  awhile,  and  the  curtain  of  the  cloud 
was  rent  across,  and  in  the  space  of  sky  between  the  eaves 
of  the  shed  and  the  irregular  outline  of  the  ramparts  a 
multitude  of  stars  appeared.  Meantime,  in  the  midst  of 
us  lay  Qoguelat,  and  could  not  always  withhold  himself 
from  groaning. 

We  heard  the  round  &r  off ;  heard  it  draw  slowly  nearer. 
Last  of  all,  it  turned  the  comer  and  moved  into  our  field 
of  vision :  two  file  of  men  and  a  corporal  with  a  lantern, 
which  he  swung  to  and  fro,  so  as  to  cast  its  light  in  the 
recesses  of  the  yards  and  sheds. 

**  Hullo  I "  cried  the  corporal,  pausing  as  he  came  bj 
Ooguelat. 

He  stooped  with  his  lantenu  All  our  hearts  were  fly- 
ing. 

''  What  devil's  work  is  this  P"  he  cried,  and  with  a  star- 
tling voice  siunmoned  the  guard. 
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We  were  all  afoot  upon  the  instant;  more  lanterns  and 
soldiers  crowded  in  front  of  the  shed;  an  officer  elbowed 
his  way  in.  In  the  midst  was  the  big  naked  body,  soiled 
vith  blood.  Some  one  had  covered  him  with  his  blanket; 
but  as  he  lay  there  in  agony,  he  had  partly  thrown  it  off. 

"This  is  murder  1"  cried  the  oflScer.  "You  wild 
beasts,  you  will  hear  of  this  to-morrow/^ 

As  Goguelat  was  raised  and  laid  upon  a  stretcher,  he 
died  to  us  a  cheerful  and  blasphemous  farewell. 


CHAPTER  III 

MAJOR   CHEVENIX  COMES   INTO   THE  STORY,   AND  GOGUE- 

LAT  GOES  OUT 

TBBBii  mm  neyer  aay  talk  of  a  reeoverj^  aod  no  tiiM 
was  lost  in  getting  the  man's  deposition.  He  gave  bat  the 
one  account  of  it :  that  he  had  committed  suicide  because 
he  was  sick  of  seeing  so  many  Englishmen.  The  doctor 
TOwed  it  was  impossible,  the  nature  and  direction  of  the 
wound  forbidding  it.  Gtoguelat  replied  that  he  was  more 
ingenious  than  the  other  thought  for,  and  had  propped  up 
the  weapon  in  the  ground  and  fidlen  on  the  point — *'  just 
like  Nebuchadnezzar,''  he  added,  winking  to  the  assistants. 
The  doctor,  who  was  a  little,  spruce,  ruddy  man  of  an  im- 
patient temper,  pished  and  pshawed  and  swore  oyer  his 
patient.  ''  Nothing  to  be  made  of  him  I "  he  cried.  *^  A 
perfect  heathen.  If  we  could  only  find  the  weapon  I  ^ 
But  the  weapon  had  ceased  to  exist.  A  little  resined  twine 
was  perhaps  blowing  about  in  the  castle  gutters ;  some  bits 
of  broken  stick  may  have  trailed  in  comers ;  and  behold, 
in  the  pleasant  air  of  the  morning,  a  dandy  prisoner  trim* 
ming  his  nails  with  a  pair  of  scissors  I 

Finding  the  wounded  man  so  firm,  you  may  be  sure  the 
authorities  did  not  leaye  the  rest  of  us  in  peace.  No  stone 
was  left  unturned.  We  were  had  in  again  and  again  to  be 
examined,  now  singly,  now  in  twos  and  threes.  We  were 
threatened  with  all  sorts  of  impossible  seyerities  and 
tempted  with  all  manner  of  improbable  rewardSi    I  sup- 
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pose  I  was  five  times  interrogated^  and  came  off  from  each 
with  flying  colours.  I  am  like  old  Sonyaroff^  I  cannot 
understand  a  soldier  being  taken  aback  by  any  question ; 
he  shonld  answer  as  he  marches  on  the  fire  with  an  instant 
briskness  and  gaiety*  I  may  have  been  short  of  bread, 
gold  or  grace ;  I  was  never  yet  found  wanting  in  an  an- 
swer. My  comrades^  if  they  were  not  all  so  ready,  were 
none  of  them  less  staunch ;  and  I  may  say  here  at  once 
that  the  inquiry  came  to  nothing  at  the  time,  and  the 
death  of  Goguelat  remained  a  mystery  of  the  prison. 
Such  were  the  veterans  of  France  I  And  yet  I  should  be 
disingennons  if  I  did  not  own  this  was  a  case  apart ;  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  some  one  might  have  stumbled  or 
been  intimidated  into  an  admission  ;  and  what  bound  us 
together  with  a  closeness  beyond  that  of  mere  comrades 
was  a  secret  to  which  we  were  all  committed  and  a  design 
m  which  &!!  were  equally  engaged.  No  need  to  inquire  as 
to  its  natnre  :  there  is  only  one  desire,  and  only  one  kind 
of  design,  that  blooms  in  prisons^  And  the  fact  that  our 
tannel  was  near  done  supported  and  inspired  us. 

I  came  oft  in  public,  as  I  have  said,  with  flying  colours ; 
the  sittings  of  the  court  of  inquiry  died  away  like  a  tune 
that  no  one  listens  to ;  and  yet  I  was  unmasked — I,  whom 
my  very  adversary  defended,  as  good  as  confessed,  as  good 
as  told  the  natnre  of  the  quarrel,  and  by  so  doing  prepared 
for  myself  in  the  future  a  most  anxious,  disagreeable  ad- 
Tenture.  It  was  the  third  morning  after  the  duel,  and 
Goguelat  was  still  in  life,  when  the  time  came  round  for 
me  to  give  Major  Ohevenix  a  lesson.  I  was  fond  of  this 
occupation ;  not  that  he  paid  me  much-^no  more,  indeed, 
ttan  eighteenpence  a  month,  the  customary  figure,  being  a 
miser  in  the  grain ;  but  because  I  liked  his  breakfasts  and 
(to  some  extent)  himself.  At  least,  he  was  a  man  of  edu- 
cation ;  and  of  the  others  with  whom  I  had  any  opportunity 
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of  speech,  tboBe  that  would  not  hare  held  a  book  upside- 
down  would  hare  torn  the  pages  out  for  pipelights.  For  I 
must  repeat  again  that  our  body  of  prisoners  was  excep- 
tional :  there  was  in  Edinburgh  Oastle  none  of  that  educa- 
tional busyness  that  distinguished  some  of  the  other  prisons, 
BO  that  men  entered  them  unable  to  read,  and  left  them  fit 
for  high  employments.  Ghevenix  was  handsome,  and  sur- 
prisingly young  to  be  a  major :  six  feet  in  his  stockings, 
well  set  up,  with  regular  features  and  very  clear  grey  eyes. 
It  was  impossible  to  pick  a  fault  in  him,  and  yet  the  sum- 
total  was  displeasing.  Perhaps  he  was  too  clean;  he 
seemed  to  bear  about  with  him  the  smell  of  soap.  Oleanli- 
ness  is  good,  but  I  cannot  bear  a  man^s  nails  to  seem  ja- 
panned. And  certainly  he  was  too  self-possessed  and  cold* 
There  was  none  of  the  fire  of  youth,  none  of  the  swiftness 
of  the  soldier,  in  this  young  officer.  His  kindness  was  cold, 
and  cruel  cold ;  his  deliberation  exasperating.  And  per- 
haps it  was  from  this  character,  which  is  Tery  much  the 
opposite  of  my  own,  that  eren  in  these  days,  when  he  was 
of  senrice  to  me,  I  approached  him  with  suspicion  and  re- 
senre. 

I  looked  over  his  exercise  in  the  usual  form,  and  marked 
six  faults. 

''H'm.  Six,''  says  he,  looking  at  the  paper.  ''Very 
annoying  I    I  can  neyer  get  it  right.'^ 

**  Oh,  but  you  make  excellent  progress  I  ^  I  said.  I  would 
not  discourage  him,  you  understand,  but  he  was  congeni- 
tally  unable  to  learn  French.  Some  fire,  I  think,  is  need- 
ful, and  he  had  quenched  his  fire  in  soapsuds. 

He  put  the  exercise  down,  leaned  his  chin  upon  his 
hand,  and  looked  at  me  with  clear,  severe  eyes. 

^*  I  think  we  must  have  a  little  talk,''  said  he. 

'^  I  am  entirely  at  your  disposition,"  I  replied ;  bat  I 
quaked,  for  I  knew  what  subject  to  expect. 
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'' Yoa  have  been  some  time  giving  me  these  lessons/'  he 
vent  on^  ''and  I  am  tempted  to  think  rather  well  of  yoiu 
I  believe  yon  are  a  gentleman/' 

**  I  have  that  honour,  sir,''  said  I. 

*'  You  have  seen  me  for  the  same  period.  I  do  not  knoir 
how  I  strike  yon  ;  bat  perhaps  you  will  be  prepared  to  be- 
lieve that  I  also  am  a  man  of  honoar/'  said  he. 

'^I  require  no  assurances ;  the  thing>is  manifest/'  and  I 
bowed. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  he.  '*  What  about  this  Gogue* 
Ut?" 

''You  heard  me  yesterday  before  the  court,"  I  began. 
"I  was  awakened  only " 

*'  Oh  yes ;  I '  heard  you  yesterday  before  the  court,'  no 
doubt,"  he  interrupted,  "  and  I  remember  perfectly  that 
70U  were  '  awakened  only.'  I  could  repeat  the  most  of  it 
by  rote,  indeed.  But  do  you  suppose  that  I  believed  you 
for  a  moment  ?" 

"Neither  would  you  believe  me  if  I  were  to  repeat  it 
here,"  said  I. 

"I may  be  wrong — ^we  shall  soon  see,"  says  he;  '^but 
my  impression  is  that  you  will  not  'repeat  it  here/  My 
impiession  is  that  you  have  come  into  this  room,  and  that 
you  will  tell  me  something  before  you  go  out." 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders. 

"Let  me  explain,"  he  continued.  "  Your  evidence,  of 
course,  is  nonsense.    I  put  it  by,  and  the  court  put  it  by." 

"Hy  compliments  and  thanks  I"  said  I. 

"You  must  know — ^that's  the  short  and  the  long,"  he 
proceeded.  "  All  of  you  in  Shed  B  are  bound  to  know. 
And  I  want  to  ask  you  where  is  the  common  sense  of  keep- 
ing up  this  farce,  and  nudntiaining  this  cock-and-bull  story 
hetween  friends.  Oome,  come,  my  good  fellow,  own  your- 
Bdf  beaten^  and  laugh  at  it  yourself." 
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"  Well,  I  hear  you  go  ahead/'  said  I.  "  Ton  put  your 
heart  in  if 

He  crossed  his  legs  slowly.  "  I  can  very  well  under* 
stand/'  he  began^  ''that  precautions  hare  had  to  be  taken. 
I  daresay  an  oath  was  administered.  I  can  comprehend 
that  perfectly.''  (He  was  watching  me  all  the  time  with 
his  cold,  bright  eyes.)  ''And  I  can  comprehend  that, 
about  an  affair  of  honour,  you  would  be  very  particular  to 
keep  it." 

"  About  an  affair  of  honour  ?  "  I  repeated,  like  a  man 
quite  puzzled. 

"  It  was  not  an  affair  of  honour,  then  ?  "  he  asked* 

"  What  was  not  ?    I  do  not  follow,"  said  L 

He  gare  no  sign  of  impatience  ;  simply  sat  awhile  silent, 
and  began  again  in  the  same  placid  and  good-natured  Toice*. 
"  The  court  and  I  were  at  one  in  setting  aside  your  evi* 
dence.  It  could  not  deceive  a  child.  But  there  was  a 
difference  between  myself  and  the  other  officers,  because  / 
knew  my  man  and  they  did  not.  They  saw  in  you  a  com- 
mon soldier,  and  I  knew  you  for  a  gentleman.  To  them 
your  evidence  was  a  leash  of  lies,  which  they  yawned  to 
hear  you  telling.  Now,  I  was  asking  myself ,  how  far  will  a 
gentleman  go  ?  Not  surely  so  far  as  to  help  hush  a  murder 
up  ?  So  that — ^when  I  heard  you  tell  how  you  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  matter,  and  were  only  awakened  by  the  corporal, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it — I  translated  your  statements  into 
something  else.  Now,  Champdivers,"  he  cried,  springing 
up  lively  and  coming  towards  me  with  animation,  "  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  what  that  was,  and  you  are  going  to  help 
me  to  see  justice  done  :  how,  I  don't  know,  for  of  course  yea 
are  under  oath — ^but  somehow.  Mark  what  I'm  going  to 
say." 

At  that  moment  he  laid  a  heavy,  hard  grip  upon  my 
shoulder;  and  whether  he  said  anything  more  or  came  to 
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tfoll  stop  at  onoe^  I  am  sure  I  oould  not  tell  yoa  to  this 
dsy.  For^  as  the  deyil  would  have  it,  the  shoulder  he  laid 
Mi  of  was  the  one  Gtognelat  had  pinked.  The  wound 
vaa  but  a  scratch  ;  it  was  healing  with  the  first  intention ; 
bat  in  the  clutch  of  Major  Cheveniz  it  gave  me  agony. 
Ky  head  swam ;  the  sweat  poured  oSmyface ;  Imusthaye 
grown  deadly  pale. 

He  removed  his  hand  as  suddenly  as  he  had  laid  it  there. 

''What  is  wrong  with  you  ?^'  said  he. 

"  It  is  nothing,'^  said  L     ''  A  qualm.    It  has  gone  by.*^ 

''Are  you  sure?''  said  he.  ''You  are  as  white  as  a 
iheei'' 

"  Oh  no,  I  assure  you  I  Nothing  whatever.  I  am  my 
own  man  again,''  I  said,  though  I  could  scarce  command 
my  tongue. 

"Well,  shall  I  go  on  again  ?  ^  says  he.  "  Oan  you  fol- 
low me?'' 

"  Oh,  by  all  means  I "  said  I,  and  mopped  my  streaming 
iBce  upon  my  sleeve,  for  you  may  be  sure  in  tiiose  days  I 
had  no  handkerdiief  • 

"  If  yon  are  sure  you  can  follow  me.  That  was  a  very 
ndden  and  sharp  seizure,"  he  said,  doubtfully.  "  But  if 
pa  are  sure,  all  right,  and  here  goes.  An  afibir  of  honour 
imong  yon  fellows  would  naturally  be  a  little  difficult  to 
cury  out,  perhaps  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  it  wholly 
i^lar.  And  yet  a  duel  might  be  very  irregular  in  form, 
tnd,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  loyal 
enough  in  effect.  Do  you  take  me  ?  Now,  as  a  gentleman 
and  a  soldier." 

His  hand  rose  again  at  the  words  and  hovered  over  me. 
I  oould  bear  no  more,  and  winced  away  from  him.  "  No," 
I  cried, ''  not  that.  Do  not  put  your  hand  upon  my  shoul- 
der. I  cannot  bear  it.  It  is  rheumatism,"  I  made  haste 
ti  add.    ''  My  shoulder  is  inflamed  and  very  painful." 
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He  returned  to  his  chair  and  deliberately  lighted  a 
cigar. 

^'I  am  sorry  about  your  shoulder,*^  he  said  at  last. 
**  Let  me  send  for  the  doctor.*' 

'^Not  in  the  least/'  said  L  ''It  is  a  trifle.  I  am 
quite  used  to  it.  It  does  not  trouble  me  in  the  smallest. 
At  any  rate,  I  don't  belieye  in  doctors." 

''  All  right,''  said  he,  and  sat  and  smoked  a  good  while 
in  a  silence  which  I  would  have  given  anything  to  break. 
''Well,'*  he  began  presently,  "I  believe  tiiere  is  nothing 
left  for  me  to  learn.  I  presume  I  xdaj  say  that  I  know 
aU." 

"About  what  ?"  said  I  boldly. 

"  About  Gtoguelat,"  said  he. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.    I  cannot  conceive,^  said  L 

"  Oh,"  says  the  major,  "  the  man  fell  in  a  duel,  and  by 
your  hand  I    I  am  not  an  infant." 

"  By  no  means,"  said  I.  "  But  you  seem  to  me  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  a  theorist." 

''  Shall  we  test  it  ?  "  he  asked.  "  The  doctor  is  dose 
by.    If  there  is  not  an  open  wound  on  your  shoulder,  I  am 

wrong.    If  there  is ^"    He  waved  his  hand.     "  But  I 

advise  you  to  think  twice.  There  is  a  deuce  of  a  nasty 
drawback  to  the  experiment — that  what  might  have  re* 
mained  private  between  us  two  becomes  public  property." 

''  Oh,  well  I "  said  I,  with  a  laugh,  "  anything  rather  than 
a  doctor  I    I  cannot  bear  the  breed." 

His  last  words  had  a  good  deal  relieved  me,  but  I  was 
still  far  from  comfortable. 

Major  Ghevenix  smoked  awhile,  looking  now  at  his  cigar 
ash,  now  at  me.  "  I'm  a  soldier  myself,"  he  says  presently^ 
"and  I've  been  out  in  my  time  and  hit  my  man.  I  don't 
want  to  run  any  one  into  a  comer  for  an  affair  that  waa 
at  all  necessary  or  correct.    At  the  same  time,  I  want  to 
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know  that  mach,  and  VU  take  jonr  word  of  honour  for  it 
Oiharwue^  I  shall  be  rery  sorry,  but  tiie  doctor  most  be 
ealledin.^ 

"I  neither  admit  anything  nor  deny  anything,**  I  re- 
tamed.  ''  Bat  if  this  form  of  words  will  snffice  yon,  hero 
k  what  I  say :  I  give  yon  my  parole,  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
uAHet,  there  has  nothing  taken  place  amongst  us  prisoners 
that  was  not  honourable  as  the  day/^ 

''All  right,**  says  he.  ''Thatwas  all  I  wanted.  Toucan 
go  now,  Ohampdiyers.** 

And  as  I  was  going  out  he  added,  with  a  laugh  :  ''  By- 
ihe-bye,  I  ought  to  apologise :  I  had  no  idea  I  was  applying 
the  torture  I** 

The  same  afternoon  the  doctor  came  into  the  courtyard 
vith  a  piece  of  paper  in  his  hand.  He  seemed  hot  and 
mgry,  and  had  certainly  no  mind  to  be  polite. 

**  Here  I  ^  he  cried.  ''  Which  of  you  fellows  knows  any 
Bnglish  ?  0 1** — spying  me—''  there  you  are,  what's  your 
luune  I  TouH  do.  Tell  these  fellows  that  the  other  f el- 
Wb  dying.  He*B  booked ;  no  use  talking ;  I  expect  he*ll 
go  by  eyening.  And  tell  them  I  don*t  envy  the  feelings  of 
the  fdlow  who  spiked  hinu    Tell  them  that  first^** 

I  did  so. 

"  Then  yon  can  tell  *em,**  he  resumed,  "  that  the  fellow, 
(higgle— what's  his  name  ?— >wante  to  see  some  of  them  be- 
isre  he  gets  his  marching  orders.  If  I  got  it  right,  he 
vmts  to  kiss  or  embrace  you,  or  some  sickening  stuff. 
Got  that  P  Then  here*s  a  list  he*s  had  written,  and  you*d 
better  read  it  out  to  them — ^I  can*t  make  head  or  tail  of 
jMur  beastly  names— and  they  can  taiswer  present,  and  fall 
in  against  that  wall.** 

It  was  with  a  singular  morement  of  incongruous  feelings 
that  I  read  the  first  name  on  the  list.  I  had  no  wish  to 
look  again  on  my  own  handiwork ;  my  flesh  recoiled  from 
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the  idea ;  and  how  oonld  I  be  sore  what  reoeption  he  de- 
gigned  to  give  me  P  The  onre  was  in  my  own  hand ;  I 
oould  pass  that  first  name  orer— the  doctor  would  not 
know — and  I  might  stay  away.  Bat  to  the  subsequent 
great  gladness  of  my  heart,  I  did  not  dwell  for  an  instant 
on  the  thought,  walked  over  to  the  designated  wall,  faced 
about,  read  out  the  name  '^  Ohampdivers,''  and  answered 
myself  with  the  word  **  Present.'^ 

There  were  some  half-dozen  on  the  list,  all  told ;  and  as 
soon  as  we  were  mustered,  the  doctor  led  the  way  to  the 
hospital,  and  we  followed  after,  like  a  fifttigue  party,  in 
single  file.  At  the  door  he  paused,  told  us  '*  the  fel- 
low "  would  see  each  of  us  alone,  and,  as  soon  as  I  had  ex- 
plained that,  sent  me  by  myself  into  the  ward.  It  was  a 
small  room,  whitewashed ;  a  south  window  stood  open  on  a 
rast  depth  of  air  and  a  spacious  and  distant  prospect ;  and 
from  deep  below,  in  the  Grassmarket,  the  voices  of  hawk- 
ers came  up  clear  and  far  away.  Ebrd  by,  on  a  little  bed, 
lay  Gtoguelat.  The  sunburn  had  not  yet  faded  from  hia 
face,  and  the  stamp  of  death  was  already  there.  There  waa 
something  wild  and  unmannish  in  his  smile,  that  took  me 
by  the  throat ;  only  death  and  love  know  or  have  ever  seen 
it.   And  when  he  spoke,  it  seemed  to  shame  his  coarse  talk. 

He  held  out  his  arms  as  if  to  embrace  me.  I  drew  near 
with  incredible  shrinkings,  and  surrendered  mjrsdf  to  his 
arms  with  oyerwhelming  disgust.  But  he  only  drew  my 
ear  down  to  his  lips. 

**  Trust  me,''  he  whispered*  *^J$  suis  hon  hougre,  meC 
111  take  it  to  hell  with  me,  and  tell  the  deyil.'' 

Why  should  I  go  on  to  reproduce  his  grossness  and  trir- 
ialities  f  All  that  he  thought,  at  that  hour,  was  even  no- 
ble, though  he  could  not  clothe  it  otherwise  than  in  the 
language  of  a  brutal  farce.  Presently  he  bade  me  call  the 
doctor;  and  when  that  officer  had  come  in,  raised  a  little 
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np  in  Ub  bed,  pointed  fint  to  himself  and  then  to  me, 
who  stood  weeping  by  his  side,  and  several  times  repeated 
the  expression,  '^Frinds — ^frinds— dam  frinds/' 

To  my  great  surprise,  the  doctor  appeared  yery  much  af* 
footed.  He  nodded  his  little  bob-wigged  head  at  ns,  and 
said  repeatedly,  *'  All  right,  Johnny — me  comprong/' 

Then  Gognelat  shook  hands  with  me,  embraced  me 
again,  and  I  went  ont  of  the  room  sobbing  like  an  infant. 

How  often  have  I  not  seen  it,  that  the  most  nnpardona- 
He  fellows  make  the  happiest  exits  I  It  is  a  fate  we  may 
well  envy  them.  Qoguelat  was  detested  in  life ;  in  the  last 
three  days,  by  his  admirable  staunchness  and  consideration, 
he  won  every  heart ;  and  when  word  went  about  the  prison 
the  same  evening  that  he  was  no  more,  the  voice  of  conver- 
sation became  hushed  as  in  a  house  of  mourning. 

For  myself  I  was  like  a  man  distracted ;  I  cannot  think 
what  ailed  me :  when  I  awoke  the  following  day,  nothing 
remained  of  it ;  but  that  night  I  was  filled  with  a  gloomy 
fary  of  the  nerves.  I  had  killed  him ;  he  had  done  hk 
utmost  to  protect  me ;  I  had  seen  him  with  that  awful 
smile.  And  so  illogical  and  useless  is  this  sentiment  of 
remorse,  that  I  was  ready,  at  a  word  or  a  look,  to  quarrel 
with  aomebody  else.  I  presume  the  disposition  of  my 
mind  was  imprinted  on  my  face ;  and  when,  a  little  after, 
I  overtodE,  sainted  and  addressed  the  doctor,  he  looked 
en  mo  with  commiseration  and  surprise* 

I  had  asked  him  if  it  was  true. 

"  Yes,'*  he  said,  *'  the  fellow's  gone.** 

*'  Did  he  suffer  much  P''  I  asked. 

''  Devil  a  bit ;  passed  away  like  a  lamb,^  said  he.  He 
kMked  on  me  a  little,  and  I  saw  his  hand  go  to  his  fob. 
'^Heire,  take  that  I  no  sense  in  fretting,''  he  said,  and, 
patting  a  silver  twopenny-bit  in  my  hand,  he  left  me. 

I  shoold  have  had  that  twopenny  framed  to  hang  npoA 
S 
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the  waU,  for  it  was  tke  man's  one  act  of  charity  in  all  my 
knowledge  of  him.  Instead  of  that,  I  stood  looking  at  it 
in  my  hand  and  langhed  out  bitterly,  as  I  realised  his  mis- 
take ;  then  went  to  the  ramparts,  and  flnng  it  far  into  the 
air  lUce  blood  money.  The  night  was  falling ;  through  an 
embrasure  and  across  the  gardened  yalley  I  saw  the  lamp- 
lighters hasting  along  Princes  Street  with  ladder  and 
lamp,  and  looked  on  moodily.  As  I  was  so  standing  a 
hand  was  laid  upon  my  shoulder,  and  I  turned  about  It 
was  Major  Oherenix,  dressed  for  the  evening,  and  his 
neckcloth  really  admirably  folded.  I  never  denied  the 
man  could  dress. 

'^  Ah  I ''  said  he,  **  I  thought  it  was  you,  Champdivera. 
So  he's  gone  ?  ** 

I  nodded. 

"Come,  come,''  said  he,  ''you  must  cheer  up.  Of 
course  if  s  very  distressing,  very  painful  and  all  that.  But 
do  yon  know,  it  ain't  roch  a  bad  thing  either  for  yon  or 
me  ?  What  with  his  death  and  your  visit  to  him  I  am 
entirely  reassured." 

So  I  was  to  owe  my  life  to  Goguelat  at  every  point. 

**  I  had  rather  not  discuss  it,"  said  I. 

''Well,"  said  he,  "one  word  more,  and  111  agree  to 
bury  the  subject.    What  did  you  fight  about  ?  " 

"  Oh,  what  do  men  ever  fight  about  ?"  I  cried. 

"A  lady  ?"  said  he. 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders. 

"  Deuce  you  did  I "  said  he.  "  I  should  scarce  have 
thought  it  of  him." 

And  at  this  my  ill-humour  broke  fairly  out  in  words. 
"  He  ! "  I  cried.  "  He  never  dared  to  address  her—- only 
to  look  at  her  and  vomit  his  vile  insults  I  She  may  have 
given  him  siipence  :  if  she  did,  it  may  take  him  to  heaven 
yetl" 
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At  thb  I  became  aware  of  his  eyes  set  upon  me  with  a 
considering  look,  and  brought  up  sharply. 

"Well,  well,"  said  he.  "Grood  night  to  you,  Champ- 
divers.  Come  to  me  at  breakfast-time  to-morrow,  and 
we'll  talk  of  other  subjects." 

I  fully  admit  the  man's  conduct  was  not  bad:  in  writing 
it  down  so  long  after  the  events  I  can  even  see  that  it  was 
good. 


OHAFTEB  IV 

WL   IVB8  GBTS  A  BUNDLB  OF  BAKK  K0TB8 

I  WAS  surprised  one  morning,  shortly  af ter^  to  find  my- 
self the  object  of  marked  consideration  by  a  civilian  and 
a  stranger.  This  was  a  man  of  the  middle  age  ;  he  had  a 
face  of  a  mulberry  colour,  round  black  eyes,  comical  tufted 
eyebrows,  and  a  protuberant  forehead  ;  and  was  dressed  in 
clothes  of  a  Quakerish  cut.  In  spite  of  his  plainness,  he 
had  that  inscrutable  air  of  a  man  well-to-do  in  his  affairs. 
I  conceiyed  he  had  been  some  while  observing  me  from  a 
distance,  for  a  sparrow  sat  betwixt  us  quite  unalarmed  on 
the  breech  of  a  piece  of  cannon.  So  soon  as  our  eyes  met^ 
he  drew  near  and  addressed  me  in  the  French  language^ 
which  he  spoke  with  a  good  fluency  but  an  abominable 
accent. 

**  I  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing  Monsieur  le  Vicomte 
Anne  de  K6ronal  de  Saint- Yves  t  *'  said  he. 

«'  Well/'  said  I, ''  I  do  not  call  myself  all  that ;  but  I 
have  a  right  to,  if  I  chose.  In  the  meanwhile  I  call  myself 
plain  Champdivers,  at  your  disposal.  It  was  my  mother's 
name,  and  good  to  go  soldiering  with.'' 

*'I  think  not  quite,"  said  he;  ''foi  if  I  remember 
rightly,  your  mother  also  had  the  particle.  Her  name  was 
Florimonde  de  Ghampdivers." 

"  Sight  again  I "  said  I,  ''  and  I  am  extremely  pleased  to 
meet  a  gentleman  so  well  informed  in  my  quarterings.  Is 
monsieur  Bom  himself  ?  "    This  I  said  with  a  great  air  of 

8S 
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amiinption,  partly  to  conceal  the  degree  of  cariosity  with 
which  my  visitor  had  inspired  me^  and  in  part  becanse  it 
rtmck  me  as  highly  incongmons  and  comical  in  my  prison 
garb  and  on  the  lips  of  a  private  soldier. 

He  seemed  to  think  so  too,  for  he  langhed. 

"  No,  sir,''  he  returned,  speaking  this  time  in  English ; 
*'I  am  not  '  horn/  as  you  call  it,  and  mnst  content  myself 
with  dying,  of  which  I  am  equally  susceptible  with  the 
best  of  yon.  My  name  is  Mr.  Bomaine — Daniel  Bomaine 
--a  solicitor  of  London  Gity,  at  yonr  service ;  and,  what 
will  pwhaps  interest  yon  more^  I  am  here  at  the  request  of 
vour  great-uncle,  the  Count." 

'  "What!"  I  cried,  "does  M.  de  K^roual  de  Saint-Yves 
remember  the  existence  of  such  a  person  as  myself,  and  will 
he  deign  to  count  kinship  with  a  soldier  of  Napoleon?" 

"You  speak  English  well,"  observed  my  visitor. 

**  It  has  been  a  second  language  to  me  from  a  ohild^'* 
laid  L  **  I  had  an  English  nurse  ;  my  father  spoke  Eng« 
lish  with  me ;  and  I  was  finished  by  a  countryman  of  yours 
and  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  a  Mr*  Vicary." 

A  strong  expression  of  interest  came  into  the  lawyer's 
face. 

"  What  I  *^  he  cried,  *'  you  knew  poor  Vicary  P  " 

''For  more  than  a  year,"  said  I ;  **  and  shared  his  hid* 
ing-place  for  many  months." 

''  And  I  was  his  clerk,  and  have  succeeded  him  in  bum- 
nesB,"  said  he.  ''  Excellent  man  I  It  was  on  the  afEairs 
of  H.  de  K^roual  that  he  went  to  that  accursed  country, 
from  which  he  was  never  destined  xo  return.  Do  you 
chance  to  know  his  end,  sir  ?  " 

''  I  am  sorry,"  said  I,  "  I  do.  He  perishea  miserably  at 
the  hands  of  a  gang  of  banditti,  such  as  we  call  chauffeurs. 
In  a  word,  he  was  tortured,  and  died  of  it.  See,"  I  added, 
locking  off  one  shoe,  for  I  had  no  stocking ;  ''  I  was  no 
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more  than  a  chUd^  and  see  how  they  had  begun  to  treat 
myeelf." 

He  looked  at  the  mark  of  my  old  bum  with  a  certain 
shrinking.  ^^  Beastly  people  I  **  I  heard  him  mutter  to 
himself. 

''  The  English  may  say  so  with  a  good  grace,*'  I  obsenred 
politely. 

Such  speeches  were  the  coin  in  which  I  paid  my  way 
among  this  credulous  race.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  our  vis* 
iters  would  haye  accepted  the  remark  as  natural  in  itself 
and  creditable  to  my  powers  of  judgment,  but  it  appeared 
my  lawyer  was  more  acute. 

^'  You  are  not  entirely  a  fool,  I  perceive,'*  said  he. 

'*  No,*'  said  I ;  ''  not  wholly.** 

**  And  yet  it  is  well  to  beware  of  the  ironical  mood,"  he 
continued.  **  It  is  a  dangerous  instrument.  Your  great- 
uncle  has,  I  believe,  practised  it  very  much,  until  it  is  now 
become  a  problem  what  he  means.** 

**  And  that  brings  me  back  to  what  you  will  admit  is  a 
most  natural  inquiry,**  said  I.  **  To  what  do  I  owe  the 
pleasure  of  this  visit  ?  how  did  you  recognise  me  ?  and  how 
did  you  know  I  was  here  ?** 

Carefully  separating  his  coat  skirts,  the  lawyer  took  a 
seat  beside  me  on  the  edge  of  the  flags. 

"It  is  rather  an  odd  story,**  says  he,  "and,  with  your 
leave,  1*11  answer  the  second  question  first.  It  was  from  a 
certain  resemblance  you  bear  to  your  cousin,  M.  le  Vi- 
comte.** 

"I  trust,  sir,  that  I  resemble  him  advantageously?'' 
said  L 

"  I  hasten  to  reassure  you,"  was  the  reply :  "  you  do. 
To  my  eyes,  M.  Alain  de  St.*Yves  has  scarce  a  pleasing  ex- 
terior. And  yet,  when  I  knew  you  were  here,  and  was 
actually  looking  for  you — ^why,  tiie  likeress  helped.    As 
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for  how  I  came  to  know  yonr  whereabouts^  by  an  odd 
enough  chance^  it  is  again  M.  Alain  we  have  to  thank.  I 
should  tell  you,  he  has  for  some  time  made  it  his  business 
to  keep  M.  de  Eeroual  informed  of  your  career ;  with  what 
purpose  I  leave  you  to  judge.  When  he  first  brought  the 
news  of  your — ^that  you  were  serving  Buonaparte,  it  seemed 
it  might  be  the  death  of  the  old  gentleman,  so  hot  was  his 
reeentment  But  from  one  thing  to  another,  matters  have 
a  little  changed.  Or  I  should  rather  say,  not  a  little.  We 
learned  you  were  under  orders  for  the  Peninsula,  to  fight 
the  English  ;  then  that  you  had  been  commissioned  for  a 
piece  of  bravery,  and  were  again  reduced  to  the  rankSi 
And  from  one  thing  to  another  (as  I  say),  M.  de  ESroual 
became  used  to  the  idea  that  you  were  his  kinsman  and  yet 
served  with  Buonaparte,  and  filled  instead  with  wonder 
that  he  should  have  another  kinsman  who  was  so  remark- 
ably well  informed  of  events  in  Frances  And  it  now  be* 
came  a  very  disagreeable  question,  whether  the  young  gen- 
tleman was  not  a  spy  ?  In  short,  sir,  in  seeking  to  disserve 
you,  he  had  accumulated  against  himself  a  load  of  sus- 
picions. 

My  visitor  now  paused,  took  snuff,  and  looked  at  me 
with  an  air  of  benevolence. 
"  Good  Ood,  sir  I  **  says  I,  ''  this  ie  a  curious  story.'' 
'*  You  will  say  so  before  I  have  done,''  said  he.    '^  For 
there  have  two  events  followed.    The  first  of  these  was  an 
encounter  of  M.  de  ESroual  and  M.  de  Maus6ant." 

** I  know  the  man  to  my  cost,"  said  I :  ''it  was  through 
him  I  lost  my  commission." 
•*  Do  you  tell  me  so  ?"  he  cried.  "Why,  here  is  news  I** 
''0^  I  cannot  complain  I"  said  L  ''I  was  in  the 
wrong.  I  did  it  with  my  eyes  open.  If  a  man  gets  a  pris- 
oner to  guard  and  lets  him  go,  the  least  he  can  expect  is  to 
bedi£;nided.^ 
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"Ton  will  be  p«d  for  it,''  said  he»  *' You  did  well  for 
yourself  and  better  for  your  king/* 

''  If  I  had  thought  I  was  injuring  my  emperor^''  said  I, 
''  I  would  have  let  M.  de  MausSant  bum  in  hell  ere  I  had 
helped  him,  and  be  sure  of  that  I  I  saw  in  him  only  a  pri- 
vate person  in  a  di£Qculty :  I  let  him  go  in  private  charity  ; 
not  even  to  profit  myself  will  I  suffer  it  to  be  misunder- 
stood/' 

**  Well,  weH,**  said  the  lawyer^ ''  no  matter  now.  This 
is  a  foolish  warmth — ^a  very  misplaced  enthusiasm,  believe 
me  I  The  point  of  the  story  is  that  M.  de  Mausiant  spoke 
of  you  with  gratitude,  and  drew  your  character  in  such  a 
manner  as  greatly  to  affect  your  uncle's  views.  Hard  upon 
the  back  of  which,  in  came  your  humble  servant,  and  laid 
before  him  the  direct  proof  of  what  we  had  been  so  long 
suspecting.  There  was  no  dubiety  permitted.  M.  Alain's 
expensive  way  of  life,  his  clothes  and  mistresses,  his  dicing 
and  racehorses,  were  all  explained :  he  was  in  the  pay  of 
Buonaparte,  a  hired  spy,  and  a  man  that  held  the  strhigs 
of  what  I  can  only  call  a  convolution  of  extremely  fishy 
enterprises.  To  do  M.  de  E6roual  justice,  he  took  it  in 
the  best  way  imaginable,  destroyed  the  evidences  of  the 
9ne  great-nephew's  disgrace — and  transferred  his  interest 
wholly  to  the  other." 

'^  What  am  I  to  understand  by  that  ?  "  said  L 

'^  I  will  tell  you,"  says  he.  ''  There  is  a  remarkable  in- 
consistency in  human  nature  which  gentlemen  of  my  cloth 
have  a  great  deal  of  occasion  to  observe.  Selfish  persons 
can  live  without  chick  or  child,  they  can  live  without  all 
mankind  except  perhaps  the  barber  and  the  apothecary ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  dying,  they  seem  physically  unable 
te  die  without  an  heir.  You  can  apply  this  principle  for 
yourself.  Viscount  Alain,  though  he  scarce  guesses  it,  is 
BO  longer  in  the  field.    Bemains,  Viscount  Anne." 
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^  I  see,''  said  I,  '^  you  pre  a  very  nnfaToarable  impres- 
of  my  nncle,  the  Count.'* 

'^  I  had  not  meant  it,''  said  he.  ''  He  has  led  a  loose 
life — sadly  loose — ^but  he  is  a  man  it  is  impossible  to  know 
md  not  to  admire  ;  his  courtesy  is  exquisite." 

'*  And  so  you  think  there  is  actually  a  chance  for  me  f 

** Understand,'*  said  he :  ''in  saying  as  much  as  I  haye 
done,  I  travel  quite  beyond  my  briel  I  have  been  clothed 
with  no  capacity  to  talk  of  wills,  or  heritages,  or  your 
eousm*  I  was  sent  here  to  make  but  the  one  communica« 
tion:  that  M.  de  K6roual  desires  to  meet  his  great- 
nephew.** 

^  Well,**  said  I,  looking  about  me  on  the  battlements  by 
which  we  sat  surrounded,  **  this  is  a  case  in  which  Mahomet 
must  certainly  come  to  the  mountain.** 

''  Pardon  me,**  said  Mr.  Bomaine, ''  you  know  already 
your  uncle  is  an  aged  man ;  but  I  have  not  yet  told  you 
that  he  is  quite  broken  up,  and  his  death  shortly  looked 
for.  No,  no,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it — it  is  the  moun* 
tain  that  must  come  to  Mahomet.** 

"  From  an  Englishman,  the  remark  is  certainly  signifi- 
eant,**  said  I ;  ''  but  you  are  of  course,  and  by  trade,  a 
keeper  of  men's  secrets,  and  I  see  you  keep  that  of  Cousin 
Akin,  which  is  not  the  mark  of  a  truculent  patriotism,  to 
say  the  least.** 

''lamfirstof  all  the  lawyer  of  your  family  !**  says  he. 

**  That  being  so,**  said  I, ''  I  can  perhaps  stretch  a  point 
myself.  This  rock  is  very  high,  and  it  is  very  steep ;  a 
man  might  come  by  a  deyil  of  a  fall  from  almost  any  part 
et  it^  and  yet  I  beUeve  I  have  a  pair  of  wings  that  might 
oany  me  just  so&r  as  to  the  bottom.  Once  at  the  bottom 
I  am  helpless.** 

^  And  perhaps  it  is  just  then  that  I  could  sb&p  in,** 
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tamed  the  lawyer.  ''Suppose  by  some  contingency,  at 
nrhioh  I  make  no  gness,  and  on  which  I  offer  no  opin* 
ion '' 

Bnt  here  I  interrupted  him.  ''  One  word  ere  you  go 
further.     I  am  under  no  parole/'  said  I. 

'^ I  understood  so  much/' he  replied,  ''although  some 
of  you  French  gentry  find  their  word  sit  lightly  on  them.'* 

''  Sir,  I  am  not  one  of  those/'  said  I. 

"  To  do  you  plain  justice,  I  do  not  think  you  one,"  said 
he.  "  Suppose  yourself,  then,  set  free  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  rock,"  he  continued,  "  although  I  may  not  be  able 
to  do  much,  I  believe  I  can  do  something  to  help  you  on 
your  road.  In  the  first  place  I  would  carry  this,  whether 
in  an  inside  pocket  or  my  shoe."  And  he  passed  me  a 
bundle  of  bank  notes. 

"  No  harm  in  that,"  said  I,  at  once  concealing  them. 

'^  In  the  second  place,"  he  resumed,  ''  it  is  a  great  way 
from  here  to  where  your  uncle  lives — Amersham  Place, 
not  far  from  Dunstable ;  you  have  a  great  part  of  Britaia 
to  get  through  ;  and  for  the  first  stages,  I  must  leave  you 
to  your  own  luck  and  ingenuity.  I  have  no  acquaintwce 
here  in  Scotland,  or  at  least "  (with  a  grimace)  "  no  dis- 
honest ones.  But  farther  to  the  south,  about  Wakefield, 
i  am  told  there  is  a  gentleman  called  Burchell  Fenn,  who 
is  not  so  particular  aa  some  others,  and  might  be  willing 
to  give  you  a  cast  forward.  In  fact,  sir,  I  believe  it's  the 
span's  trade :  a  piece  of  knowledge  that  bums  my  mouth. 
But  that  is  what  you  get  by  meddling  with  rogues;  and 
perhaps  the  biggest  rogue  now  extant,  M.  de  Saint-Yves, 
is  your  cousin,  M.  Alain." 

"If  this  be  a  man  of  my  cousin's/'  I  observed,  "I  am 
perhaps  better  to  keep  clear  of  him?" 

"  It  was  through  some  papers  of  your  cousin's  that  we 
came  across  his  trail,"  replied  the  lawyer.    "  But  I  am  in- 
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dined  to  think,  so  far  as  anythmg  is  safe  in  snoh  a  nastj 
Insiness,  you  may  apply  to  the  man  Fenn.  Yon  might 
even,  I  think,  nse  the  Visconnfs  name ;  and  the  little 
trick  of  family  resemblance  might  come  in.  How,  for  in- 
Jtance,  if  you  were  to  call  yourself  his  brother  ?" 

'^  It  might  be  done/'  said  I.  **  But  look  here  a  moment  I 
Ton  propose  to  me  a  very  difficult  game :  I  have  appar- 
entiy  a  devil  of  an  opponent  in  my  cousin  ;  and  being  a 
prisoner  of  war,  I  can  scarce  be  said  to  hold  good  cards. 
For  what  stakes,  then,  am  I  playing  f '' 

"They  are  very  large,'*  said  he.  "  Tour  great-uncle  is 
immensely  rich — immensely  rich.  He  was  wise  in  time ; 
he  smelt  the  revolution  long  before ;  sold  all  that  he  could, 
tnd  had  all  that  was  movable  transported  to  England 
dirongh  my  firm.  There  are  considerable  estates  in  Eng- 
Itnd ;  Amersham  Place  itself  is  very  fine ;  and  he  has 
mnch  money,  wisely  invested.  He  lives,  indeed,  like  a 
prince.  And  of  what  use  is  it  to  him  ?  He  has  lost  all 
tbat  was  worth  living  for — his  family,  his  country;  he  has 
nen  his  king  and  queen  murdered  ;  he  has  seen  all  these 
miseries  and  infamies,''  pursued  the  lawyer,  with  a  rising 
inflection  and  a  heightening  colour ;  and  then  broke  sud- 
denly off, — "  In  short,  sir,  he  has  seen  all  the  advantages 
et  that  goyemment  for  which  his  nephew  carries  arms, 
and  he  has  the  misfortune  not  to  like  them." 

"  You  speak  with  a  bitterness  that  I  suppose  I  must  ex- 
cnse,"  said  I ;  ''yet  which  of  us  has  the  more  reason  to  be 
bitter  ?  This  man,  my  uncle,  M.  de  ESroual,  fied.  My 
parents,  who  were  less  wise  perhaps,  remained.  In  the 
beginning,  they  were  even  republicans ;  to  the  end,  they 
oonld  not  be  persuaded  to  despair  of  the  people.  It  was  a 
(prions  folly,  for  which,  as  a  son,  I  reverence  them.  First 
<nie  and  then  the  other  perished.  If  I  have  any  mark  of 
a  gentbnian,  all  who  taught  me  died  upon  the  soaffold9 
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and  my  last  sohool.  of  manners  waa  the  prison  of  the  Ab- 
baye.  Do  yon  think  yon  oan  teach  bittemeas  to  a  man. 
with  a  history  like  mine  ?  ** 

**  I  have  no  wish  to  try/'  said  he.  ''  And  yet  there  is 
one  point  I  cannot  understand :  I  cannot  understand  that 
one  of  your  blood  and  experience  should  serve  the  Corsican. 
I  cannot  understand  it :  it  seems  as  though  eyerything  gen^ 
erous  in  you  must  rise  against  that— domination.'' 

**  And  perhaps/'  I  retorted,  **  had  your  childhood  passed 
among  wolres,  you  would  have  been  oyerjoyed  yourself  to 
see  the  Gorsican  Shepherd." 

''  Well,  well/'  replied  Mr.  Bomaine,  **  it  may  be.  Thera 
are  things  that  do  not  bear  discussion." 

And  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  he  disappeared  abruptly 
down  a  flight  of  steps  and  under  the  shadow  of  a  ponder- 
oQsaioL 
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Thx  lawyer  was  scarce  gone  before  I  remembered  many 
omiBBions ;  and  chief  among  theae^  that  I  had  neglected  to 
fet  Mr.  Bnrchell  Fenn^s  address.  Here  was  an  essential 
point  neglected ;  and  I  ran  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  find 
myself  already  too  late.  The  lawyer  was  beyond  my  view ; 
in  the  archway  that  led  downward  to  the  castle  gate^  only 
the  red  coat  and  the  bright  arms  of  a  sentry  glittered  in  the 
shadow ;  and  I  could  but  return  to  my  place  upon  the  ram- 
parts. 

I  am  not  very  sure  that  I  was  properly  entitled  to  this 
comer.  Bnt  I  was  a  high  favourite  ;  not  an  officer,  and 
scarce  a  priyate,  in  the  castle  would  have  turned  me  back, 
except  upon  a  thing  of  moment ;  and  whenever  I  desired 
to  Be  solitary,  I  was  sufFered  to  sit  here  behind  my  piece  of 
cuinon  unmolested.  The  cliff  went  down  before  me  almost 
sheer,  but  mantled  with  a  thicket  of  climbing  trees  ;  from 
fiuiher  down,  an  outwork  raised  its  turret ;  and  across  the 
TaUey  I  had  a  view  of  that  long  terrace  of  Princes  Street 
which  serves  as  a  promenade  to  the  fashionable  inhabitants 
of  Edinburgh.  A  singularity  in  a  military  prison,  that  it 
ihould  command  a  view  on  the  chief  thoroughfare  ! 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  trouble  you  with  the 
train  of  my  reflections,  which  turned  upon  the  interview 
I  had  just  concluded  and  the  hopes  that  were  now  opening 
Wore  me.     What  is  more  essential,  my  eye  (even  while  I 
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thought)  kept  following  the  moyement  of  the  passengers 
on  Princes  Street,  as  they  passed  briskly  to  and  fro— met, 
greeted,  and  bowed  to  each  other — or  entered  and  left  the 
shops,  which  are  in  that  quarter,  and,  for  a  town  of  the 
Britannic  provinces,  particularly  fine.  My  mind  being 
busy  upon  other  things,  the  course  of  my  eye  was  the  more 
random ;  and  '  *  Jianced  that  I  followed,  for  some  time,  the 
adyance  of  a  young  gentleman  with  a  red  head  and  a  white 
great-coat,  for  whom  I  cared  nothing  at  the  moment,  and  of 
whom  it  is  probable  I  shall  be  gathered  to  my  fathers  with- 
out learning  more.  He  seemed  to  have  a  large  acquaint* 
ance :  his  hat  was  for  ever  in  his  hand ;  and  I  daresay  I  had 
already  observed  him  exchanging  compliments  with  half  a 
dozen,  when  he  drew  up  at  last  before  a  young  man  and 
a  young  lady  whose  tall  persons  and  gallant  carriage  I 
thought  I  recognised. 

It  was  impossible  at  such  a  distance  that  I  could  be  sure,, 
but  the  thought  was  suf9cient,  and  I  craned  out  of  the  em« 
brasure  to  follow  them  as  long  as  possible.  To  think  that 
such  emotions,  that  such  a  concussion  of  the  blood,  may 
have  been  inspired  by  a  chance  resemblance,  and  that  I  may 
have  stood  and  thrilled  there  for  a  total  stranger  !  This 
distant  view,  at  least,  whether  of  Flora  or  of  some  one  else, 
changed  in  a  moment  the  course  of  my  reflections.  It  was 
all  very  well,  and  it  was  highly  needful,  I  should  see  my 
uncle  ;  but  an  unele,  a  great-uncle  at  that,  and  one  whom 
I  had  never  seen,  leaves  the  imagination  cold ;  and  if  I 
were  to  leave  the  castle,  I  might  never  again  have  the  op- 
portunity of  finding  Flora.  The  little  impression  I  hud 
made,  even  supposing  I  had  made  any,  how  soon  it  would 
die  out  I  how  soon  I  should  sink  to  be  a  phantom  memory, 
with  which  (in  after  days)  she  might  amuse  a  husband  and 
children  I  No,  the  impression  must  be  clenched,  the  wax 
impressed  with  the  seal,  ere  I  left  Edinburgh.  And  at  this 
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the  two  interests  that  were  now  contending  in  my  bosom 
eune  together  and  became  one.  I  wished  to  see  Flora 
•gain ;  and  I  wanted  some  one  to  further  me  in  my  flight 
ind  to  get  me  new  clothes.  The  oonclnsion  was  apparent 
Except  for  persons  in  the  garrison  itself >  with  whom  it  was 
I  point  of  honour  and  military  duty  to  retain  me  captive,  I 
knew,  in  the  whole  country  of  Scotland,  these  two  alone. 
If  it  were  to  be  done  at  all,  they  must  be  my  helpers.  To 
teD  them  of  my  designed  escape  while  I  was  still  in  bonds, 
VGold  be  to  lay  before  them  a  most  difficult  choice.  What 
they  might  do  in  such  a  case,  I  could  not  in  the  least  be 
niie  of,  for  (the  same  case  arising)  I  was  far  from  sure  what 
I  ahould  do  myself.  It  was  plain  I  must  escape  first. 
When  the  harm  was  done,  when  I  was  no  more  than  a  poor 
wsyBide  fugitive,  I  might  apply  to  them  with  less  offence 
iiid  more  security.  To  this  end  it  became  necessary  that 
I  should  find  out  where  they  lived  and  how  to  reach  it ;  and 
feeling  a  strong  confidence  that  they  would  soon  return  to 
visit  me,  I  prepared  a  series  of  baits  with  which  to  angle 
for  my  information.  It  will  be  seen  the  first  was  good 
enough. 

Perhaps  two  days  after.  Master  Bonald  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance by  himself.  I  had  no  hold  upon  the  boy,  and 
pretermitted  xny  design  till  I  should  have  laid  court  to  him 
and  engaged  his  interest.  He  was  prodigiously  embar- 
neaed,  not  having  previously  addressed  me  otherwise  than 
bj  a  bow  and  blushes ;  and  he  advanced  to  me  with  an  air 
of  one  stubbornly  performing  a  duty,  like  a  raw  soldier 
imder  fire.  I  laid  down  my  carving  ;  greeted  him  with  a 
good  deal  of  formality,  such  as  I  thought  he  would  enjoy ; 
nd  finding  him  to  remain  silent,  branched  off  into  narra- 
tives of  my  campaigns  such  as  Goguelat  himself  might 
bave  scrupled  to  endorse.  He  visibly  thawed  and 
brightened ;  drew  more  near  to  where  I  sat ;  forgot  hia 
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timidity  so  far  as  to  pnt  many  qnestiong  ;  and  at  last^  with 
another  blnsh,  informed  me  he  was  himself  expecting  a 
commission* 

"Well/'  said  I,  "they  are  fine  troops,  your  British 
troops  in  the  Peninsula.  A  young  gentleman  of  spirit 
may  well  be  proud  to  be  engaged  at  the  head  of  such 
soldiers.'' 

"  I  know  that/'  he  said  ;  '^  I  think  of  nothing  else.  I 
think  shame  to  be  dangling  here  at  home  and  going 
through  with  this  foolery  of  education,  while  others,  no 
older  than  myself,  are  in  the  field." 

"  I  cannot  blame  you,"  said  L  "I  have  felt  the  same 
myself." 

"There  are — there  are  no  troops,  are  there,  quite  so 
good  as  ours  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  there  is  a  point  about  them :  they 
have  a  defect, — they  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  a  retreat.  I 
have  seen  them  behave  very  ill  in  a  retreat." 

"I  belieye  that  is  our  national  character,"  hesaid— Ood 
forgive  him  I— with  an  air  of  pride. 

"  I  have  seen  your  national  character  running  away  at 
least,  and  had  the  honour  to  run  after  it  I "  rose  to  my  lips^ 
but  I  was  not  so  ill  advised  as  to  give  it  utterance.  Every 
one  should  be  fiattered,  but  boys  and  women  without  stint ; 
and  I  put  in  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  narrating  to  him  tales 
of  British  heroism,  for  which  I  should  not  like  to  engage 
that  they  were  all  true. 

"  I  am  quite  surprised,"  he  said  at  last  "  People  tell 
you  the  French  are  insincere.  Now,  I  think  your  sin* 
cerity  is  beautif uL  I  think  you  have  a  noble  character. 
I  admire  you  very  much.  I  am  very  grateful  for  your 
kindness  to— to  one  so  young,"  and  he  ofi!ered  me  his 
hand. 

"  I  shall  see  you  again  soon  F"  said  L 
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*'0,  now  I  Yes,  yery  soon/'  said  he.  "I — I  wish  to 
ten  yon*  I  wonldnot  let  Flora — Miss  Gilchrist,  I  mean — 
eome  to-day.  I  wished  to  see  more  of  yon  mysell  I  tmst 
JOQ  are  not  offended :  yon  know,  one  shonld  be  oaref  nl 
tboQt  strangers. '^ 

I  approved  his  cantion,  and  he  took  himself  away  :  lear- 
ing  me  in  a  miztnre  of  contrarions  feelings,  part  ashamed 
to  have  played  on  one  so  gnllible,  part  raging  that  I  should 
btre  bnmed  so  mnch  incense  before  the  yanity  of  Eng- 
Imd ;  yet,  in  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  delighted  to  think 
I  had  made  a  friend — or,  at  least,  begun  to  make  a  friend 
—of  Flora's  brother. 

As  I  had  half  expected,  both  made  their  appearance  the 
next  day.  I  struck  so  fine  a  shade  betwixt  the  pride  that 
is  allowed  to  soldiers  and  the  sorrowful  humility  that  befits 
a  captiye,  that  I  declare,  as  I  went  to  meet  them,  I  might 
bie  afforded  a  subject  for  a  painter.  So  much  was  high 
eomedy,  I  mnst  confess ;  but  so  soon  as  my  eyes  lighted 
fall  on  her  dark  face  and  eloquent  eyes,  the  blood  leaped 
into  my  cheeks — and  that  was  nature  I  I  'thanked  them, 
but  not  the  least  with  exultation ;  it  was  my  cue  to  be 
BMumful,  and  to  take  the  pair  of  them  as  one. 

"  I  haye  been  thinking,^'  I  said, ''  you  have  been  so  good 
to  me,  both  of  you,  stranger  and  prisoner  as  I  am,  that  I 
haye  been  thinking  how  I  could  testify  to  my  gratitude. 
It  may  seem  a  strange  subject  for  a  confidence,  but  there  is 
actually  no  one  here,  eyen  of  my  comrades,  that  knows  me 
by  my  name  and  title.  By  these  I  am  called  plain  Champ* 
dirers,  a  name  to  which  I  haye  a  right,  but  not  the  name 
which  I  should  bear,  and  which  (but  a  little  while  ago)  I 
inist  hide  like  a  crime.  Miss  Flora,  suffer  me  to  present 
to  you  the  Yicomte  Anne  de  Eeroual  de  Saint- Yyes,  a 
priyate  soldier.'' 
**  I  knew  it  r' cried  the  boy  ;_*' I  knew  he  was  a  noble  !  "^ 
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And  I  thoaght  the  eyes  of  Miss  Flora  said  the  same^  but 
more  persnasively.  All  through  this  interview  she  kept 
them  on  the  ground,  or  only  gave  them  to  me  for  a  mo* 
ment  at  a  time,  and  with  a  serious  sweetness. 

''  You  may  conoeiye,  my  friends,  that  this  is  rather  a 
painful  confession/'  I  continued.  **  To  stand  here  before 
you,  vanquished,  a  prisoner  in  a  fortress,  and  take  my  own 
name  upon  my  lips,  is  painful  to  the  proud.  And  yet  I 
wished  that  you  should  know  me.  Long  after  this,  we  may 
yet  hear  of  one  another — ^perhaps  Mr.  Gilchrist  and  myself 
in  the  field  and  from  opposing  camps — and  it  would  be  a 
pity  if  we  heard  and  did  not  recognise.'' 

They  were  both  moved ;  and  began  at  once  to  press 
upon  me  offers  of  service,  such  as  to  lend  me  books,  get 
me  tobacco  if  I  used  it,  and  the  like.  This  would  have 
been  all  mighty  welcome,  before  the  tnnnel  was  ready. 
Kow  it  signified  no  more  to  me'  than  to  offer  the  transi- 
tion I  required. 

''  My  dear  friends,"  I  said — '^  for  you  must  allow  me  to 
call  you  that,  who  have  no  others  within  so  many  hun- 
dred leagues — perhaps  you  will  think  me  fanciful  and  sen- 
timental ;  and  perhaps  indeed  I  am ;  but  there  is  one  ser^ 
vice  that  I  would  beg  of  you  before  all  others.  You  see 
me  set  here  on  the  top  of  this  rock  in  the  midst  of  your 
city.  Even  with  what  liberty  I  have,  I  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  see  a  myriad  roofs,  and  I  dare  to  say  thirty  leagues 
of  sea  and  land.  All  this  hostile  I  Under  all  these  roofs 
my  enemies  dwell ;  wherever  I  see  the  smoke  of  a  house 
rising,  I  must  tell  myself  that  some  one  sits  before  the  chim- 
ney and  reads  with  joy  of  our  reverses.  Pardon  me,  dear 
friends,  I  know  that  you  must  do  the  same,  and  I  do  not 
grudge  at  it  I  With  you,  it  is  all  different.  Show  me  your 
house,  then,  were  it  only  the  chimney,  or,  if  that  be  not 
visible,  the  quarter  of  the  town  in  which  it  lies  \  S0|  when 
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I  look  all  about  me,  I  shall  be  able  to  say :  '  There  i$ 
M6  Tumw  in  which  I  am  not  quite  unkindly  thought 
•//* 

Flora  stood  a  moment 

"  It  is  a  pretty  tbo^  jht,**  said  she,  "  and  as  tar  as  re* 
gards  Ronald  and  myself,  a  tme  one.  Gome,  I  believe  I 
can  show  yon  the  very  smoke  ont  of  onr  chimney." 

So  saying,  she  carried  me  round  the  battlements  towards 
the  op]K)site  or  southern  side  of  the  fortress,  and  indeed  to 
a  bastion  almost  immediately  overlooking  the  place  of  our 
projected  flight.  Thence  we  had  a  view  of  some. fore- 
shortened suburbs  at  our  feet,  and  beyond  of  a  green,  open, 
and  irregular  country  rising  towards  the  Pentland  Hills. 
The  face  of'  one  of  these  summits  (say  two  leagues  from 
where  we  stood)  is  marked  with  a  procession  of  white 
scars.    And  to  tiiis  she  directed  my  attention. 

''  Yon  see  these  marks  P  "  she  said.  '^  We  call  them  the 
Seven  Sisters.  Follow  a  little  lower  with  your  eye,  and 
yon  will  see  a  fold  of  the  hill,  the  tops  of  some  trees,  and 
a  tail  of  smd^e  out  of  the  midst  of  them. .  That  is  Swan- 
sfcon  Cottage,  where  my  brother  and  I  are  living  with  my 
aunt.  If  it  gives  you  pleasure  to  see  it,  I  am  glad.  We, 
too,  can  see  the  castle  from  a  comer  in  the  garden,  and  we 
go  there  in  the  morning  often— do  we  noi,  Bonald  ? — and 
we  think  of  you,  M.  de  Saint-Yves ;  but  I  am  afndd  it 
does  not  altogether  make  us  glad.'' 

'*  Mademoiselle  !  ^  said  I,  and  indeed  my  voice  was 
scarce  nnder  command,  ''  if  you  knew  how.  your  generous 
words — ^how  even  the  sight  of  you — relieved  the  horrors  of 
tills  place,  I  believe,  I  hope,  I  know,  you  would  be  glad. 
I  will  oome  here  daily  and  look  at  that  dear  chimney  ai^d 
these  green  hills,  and  bless  you  from  the  heart,  and  dedi* 
eats  to  you  the  prayers  of  this  poor  nnner.  Ah  1  I  do  not 
aiy  tiiqr  oaa  availl '^ 
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•*  Who  can  Bay  that,  M.  de  Saint-Yves?"  she  said,  floftlj. 
*^  Bnt  I  think  it  is  time  we  should  be  going.'' 

''  High  time/'  said  Bonald^  whom  (to  say  the  tmth)  I 
had  a  little  forgotten. 

On  the  way  back,  as  I  was  laying  myself  out  to  reoover 
lost  ground  with  the  youth,  and  to  obliterate,  if  possible, 
the  memory  of  my  last  and  somewhat  too  fervent  speech, 
who  should  come  past  us  but  the  major  ?  I  had  to  stand 
aside  and  salute  as  he  went  by,  but  his  eyes  appeared  en- 
tirely occupied  with  Flora. 

''  Who  is  that  man  ?  "  she  asked. 

^^  He  is  a  friend  of  mine,"  said  L  ^*  I  give  him  lesaoiia 
in  French,  and  he  has  been  very  kind  to  me.'^ 

'^  He  stared,"  she  said, — '*  I  do  not  say,  rudely ;  but 
why  should  he  stare  ?" 

''  If  you  do  not  wish  to  be  stared  at,  mademoiselle,  suf-^ 
2er  me  to  recommend  a  reil,"  said  L 

She  looked  at  me  with  what  seemed  anger.  **  I  tell  you 
the  man  stared,"  she  said. 

And  Ronald  added :  '<  0, 1  don^t  think  he  meant  any 
harm.  I  suppose  he  was  just  surprised  to  see  us  walking 
about  with  a  pr — ^with  M.  Saint- Yyes." 

Bnt  the  next  morning,  when  I  went  to  Oher^iix's  rooms^ 
and  after  I  had  dutifully  corrected  his  exercise— '^  I  com- 
pliment you  on  your  taste,"  said  he  to  me. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon  P  "  said  L 

'^  0  no,  I  beg  yours,^'  said  he.  ''  You  understand  me 
perfectly,  just  as  I  do  you." 

I  murmured  something  about  enigmas. 

**  Well,  shall  I  give  you  the  key  to  the  enigma  F  ^  said 
be,  leaning  back.  **  That  was  the  young  lady  whom  €k>- 
guelat  insulted  and  whom  you  arenged.  I  do  not  Uame 
you.    She  is  a  heayenly  creature.^ 

''With  allmy heart,  to  the  lastofitrsaidL    ''And 
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to  Hhd  first  also^  if  it  amuses  yon  I  Yon  are  become  so  yerj 
aeoia  of  late  that  I  sappose  yon  most  haye  your  own 
lay.*' 

''What  is  her  name  ?**  he  asked. 

''Now,  really  r  said  L  ''Do  yon  think  it  likely  she 
has  told  me  ?^ 

"  I  think  it  oertain^^  said  he. 

I  oonld  not  restrain  my  laughter.  **  Well,  then,  do  yo« 
ihhik  H  likely  I  would  teU  yon  ?  "^  I  cried. 

^Ket  m  Ut/^  said  he.    "But  oomet,  to  onr  lesson  l*" 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  ESCAPE 

The  time  for  our  escape  drew  near,  and  the  nearer  it 
came  the  lees  we  seemed  to  enjoy  the  prospect.  There  b 
bat  one  side  on  which  this  castle  can  be  left  either  with 
dignity  or  safety ;  but  as  there  is  the  main  gate  and  gaard^ 
and  the  chief  street  of  the  upper  oity>  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  by  escaping  prisoners.  In  all  other  directions 
an  abominable  precipice  surrounds  it,  down  the  face  of 
which  (if  anywhere  at  all)  we  must  regain  our  liberty. 
By  our  concurrent  labours  in  many  a  dark  night,  working 
with  the  most  anxious  precautions  against  noise,  we  had 
made  out  to  pierce  below  the  curtain  about  the  south-west 
comer,  in  a  place  they  call  the  DeviVs  Elbow.  I  have 
never  met  that  celebrity ;  nor  (if  the  rest  of  him  at  all 
comes  up  to  what  they  called  his  elbow)  hare  I  the  least 
desire  of  his  acquaintance.  From  the  heel  of  the  masonry, 
the  rascally,  breakneck  precipice  descended  sheer  among 
waste  lands,  scattered  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  houses  in 
the  building.  I  had  never  the  heart  to  look  for  any  length 
of  time-— the  thought  that  I  must  make  the  descent  in  per- 
son some  dark  night  robbing  me  of  breath  ;  and,  indeed, 
on  anybody  not  a  seaman  or  a  steeple-jack,  the  mere  sight 
of  the  DeviVs  Elbow  wrought  like  an  emetic. 

I  don't  know  where  the  rope  was  got,  and  doubt  if  I 
much  cared.  It  was  not  that  which  gravelled  me,  but 
whether,  now  that  we  had  it,  it  would  serve  our  turn*    Its 
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ImgHh,  indeed^  we  made  a  shift  to  f atiiom  out ;  bat  who 
mto  tell  OB  how  that  length  compared  with  the  way  we 
U  to  go  ?  Day  after  day«  there  would  be  always  some  of 
M  itolen  out  to  the  DeviVa  Slbaw  and  making  estimatee 
tfthe  descent^  whether  by  a  bare  gness  or  the  dropping  of 
itones.  A  pjriyate  of  pioneers  remembered  the  f ormnla  for 
tittt— or  else  remembered  paart  of  it  and  obligingly  in- 
vited the  remainder.  I  had  never  any  real  confidence  in 
ttatformnla ;  and  even  had  we  got  it  from  a  book^  there 
were  difficnlties  in  the  way  of  the  application  that  might 
hre  daonted  Archimedes.  We  dnrat  not  drop  any  consid^ 
enUe  pebble  lest  the  sentinels  should  hear,  and  those  that 
n  dropped  we  could  not  hear  ourselyes.  We  had  neyer  a 
ntch---or  none  that  had  a  second  hand ;  and  though  every 
one  of  us  could  guess  a  second  to  a  nicely,  all  somehow 
peaeed  it  differently.  In  short,  if  any  two  set  forth  upon 
tluB  enterprise,  they  invariably  returned  with  two  opinions 
nd  often  wxHl  a  black  eye  in  the  bargain.  I  looked  on 
vpon  these  proceedings,  although  not  without  laughter^ 
jet  with  impatience  and  disgust  I  am  one  that  cannot 
Imt  to  see  tilings  botched  or  gone  upon  with  ignorance ; 
ad  Qie  thought  that  some  poor  de^  was  to  hazard  hie 
InDfis  upon  such  premises,  revolted  me.  Had  I  guessed 
Rename  of  that  unhappy  first  adventurer,  my  sentiments 
aight  have  been  livelier  still.  .     . 

The  designation  of  this  personage  was  indeed  all  that 
Rmamed  for  us  to  do ;  and  even  in  that  we  had  advanced 
10  far  that  the  lot  had  fallen  on  Shed  B.  It  had  been  de* 
tenained  to  mingle  the  bitter  and  the  sweet;  and  whoever 
voit  down  first,  the  whole  of  his  shed-mates  were  to  follow 
Mxt  in  order.  This  caused  a  good  deal  of  joy  in  Shed  B> 
ad  would  have  caused  more  if  it  had  not  still  remained  to 
duM)Be  our  pioneer.  In  view  of  the  ambiguity  in  whieh 
V9l^r  M  to  the  length  of  the  rope  and  the  h^ght  of  the 
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preoipioe — and  that  this  gentletnaii  iru  to  olimb  down 
fram  fifty  to  seTenty  fathoms  on  a  pitohj  night,  on  a  rope 
entirely  free,  and  with  not  so  much  as  an  infant  chUd 
to  steady  it  at  the  bottom,  a  little  backwardness  was  per- 
haps excnsable.  Bat  it  was,  in  oar  case,  more  than  a  lit* 
(to.  The  trath  is,  we  were  all  womanish  fellows  aboat  a 
height ;  and  I  hare  myself  been  pnt,  more  than  once,  horn 
d$  oamiat  by  a  less  afbir  than  the  rock  of  Edinbnigh 
Oastle. 

We  disoassed  it  in  the  dark  and  between  the  passage  of 
the  roonds ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  any  body  of  men  to 
show  a  less  adventarons  spirit.  I  am  sare  some  of  as,  and 
myself  first  among  the  number,  regretted  Goguelat.  Some 
were  persuaded  it  was  sate,  and  could  proye  the  same  by 
argument ;  but  if  they  had  good  reasons  why  some  one  else 
should  make  the  trial,  they  had  better  still  why  it  should 
not  be  themselres.  Others,  again,  condemned  the  whole 
idea  as  insane ;  among  tiiese,  as  ill-luck  would  haye  it,  a 
seaman  of  the  fieet ;  who  was  the  most  disspiriting  of  all. 
The  height,  he  reminded  us,  was  greater  than  the  tallert 
ship's  mast,  the  lope  entirely  free ;  and  he  as  good  as  de- 
fied the  boldest  and  strongest  to  succeed.  We  were  re- 
lieved from  this  dead-lock  by  our  sergeant-major  of  dra- 
goons. 

''  Comrades,''  said  he, ''  I  beUeve  I  rank  you  all ;  and 
for  that  reason,  if  you  really  wish  it,  I  will  be  the  first 
myself.  At  the  same  time,  you  are  to  consider  what  the 
chances  are  that  I  may  prore  to  be  the  last,  as  well.  I  am 
BO  longer  young— I  was  sixty  near  a  month  ago.  Since  I 
hate  been  a  prisoner,  I  haye  made  for  myself  a  little  ie- 
dmine.  My  arms  are  all  gone  to  fat.  And  you  must  prom- 
ise not  to  blame  me,  if  I  fall  and  play  the  devil  with  the 
wluAe  thing. 

''We  ttamot  hear  of  such  a  thing  I"  said  L    ''If. 
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das  18  the  oldest  man  here ;  and,  as  sncli,  he  should  be  the 
tttry  last  to  offer.     It  is  plain,  we  mnst  draw  lots." 

''  No/^  said  M.  Laclas  ;  ''  yon  pnt  something  else  in  my 
head  I  There  is  one  here  who  owes  a  pretty  candle  to  the 
ffthers,  for  they  have  kept  his  secret  Besides,  the  re0t  of 
iia  are  only  rabble ;  and  he  is  another  affair  altogether. 
Let  Ghampdivers— let  the  noble  go  the  firsf 

I  confess  there  was  a  notable  pause  before  the  noble  im 
foestion  got  his  voice.  But  there  was  no  room  for  choice. 
I  had  been  so  ill-adyised,  when  I  first  joined  the  regiment, 
aa  to  take  ground  on  my  nobility.  I  had  been  often  ral- 
lied on  the  matter  in  the  ranks,  and  had  passed  under  the 
by-names  of  Monaeigneur  and  tJie  Marquis.  It  was  now 
needful  I  should  justify  myself  and  take  a  fair  revenge. 

Any  little  hesitation  I  may  have  felt  passed  entirely  un- 
noticed, from  the  lucky  incident  of  a  round  happening  at 
tbat  moment  to  go  by.  And  during  that  interval  of  si- 
knee  there  occurred  something  that  sent  my  blood  to  the 
bofl*  There  was  a  private  in  our  shed  called  Olausel,  a 
man  of  very  ugly  disposition.  He  had  made  one  of  the 
followers  of  Goguelat ;  but»  whereas  Goguelat  had  always 
a  kind  of  monstrous  gaiety  about  him,  Clausel  was  no  less 
morose  than  he  was  evil-minded.  He  was  sometimes  called 
ike  General,  and  sometimes  by  a  name  too  ill-mannered 
for  repetition.  As  we  all  sat  listening,  this  man's  hand 
laid  on  my  shoulder,  and  his  voice  whispered  in  my 
*'  If  you  don't  go,  Fll  have  you  hanged.  Marquis  1" 

As  soon  as  the  round  was  past — ^^  Certainly,  gentlemen  I '' 
said  I.  '^  I  will  give  you  a  lead,  with  all  the  pleasure  in 
the  world.  But,  first  of  all,  there  is  a  hound  here  to  be 
punished.  M.  Clausel  has  just  insulted  me,  and  dishon- 
eared  the  French  army ;  and  I  demand  that  he  run  the 
gnmtlet  of  this  shed.'' 

There  was  bat  one  voice  asking  what  he  had  done,  and. 
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M  soon  as  I  had  told  them,  but  one  Yoice  agreeing  to  the 
pnnishment.  The  General  was,  in  conseqnence,  extremely 
ronghly  handled,  and  the  next  day  was  congratulated  by 
all  who  saw  him  on  his  new  decorations.  It  was  Incky  for 
ns  that  he  was  one  of  the  prime  movers  and  believers  in  omr 
project  of  escape,  or  he  had  certainly  revenged  himself  by 
A  denunciation.  As  for  his  feelings  towards  myself,  they 
appeared,  by  his  looks,  to  snrpass  humanity  ;  and  I  made 
Qp  my  mind  to  give  him  a  wide  berth  in  the  future. 

Had  I  been  to  go  down  that  instant,  I  believe  I  could 
have  carried  it  well.  But  it  was  already  too  late— the  day 
was  at  hand.  The  rest  had  still  to  be  summoned.  Nor 
was  this  the  extent  of  my  misfortune  ;  for  the  next  night, 
and  the  night  after,  were  adorned  with  a  perfect  galaxy  of 
stars,  and  showed  every  cat  that  stirred  in  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  During  this  interval,  I  have  to  direct  your  sympa- 
thies on  the  Vicomte  de  Saint- Yves  I  All  addressed  me 
■oftly,  like  folk  round  a  sick-bed.  Our  Italian  corporal, 
who  had  got  a  dozen  of  oysters  from  a  fishwife,  laid  them 
at  my  feet,  as  though  I  were  a  Pagan  idol ;  and  I  have 
never  since  been  wholly  at  my  ease  in  the  society  of  shell- 
fish. He  who  was  the  best  of  our  carvers  brought  me  a 
snuff-box,  which  he  had  just  completed,  and  which,  while 
it  was  yet  in  hand,  he  had  often  declared  he  would  not 
part  with  under  fifteen  dollars.  I  believe  the  piece  was 
worth  the  money  too  I  And  yet  the  voice  stuck  in  my 
throat  with  which  I  must  thank  him.  I  found  myself,  in 
a  word,  to  be  fed  up  like  a  prisoner  in  a  camp  of  anthro- 
pophagi, and  honoured  like  the  sacrificial  bull.  And 
what  with  these  annoyances,  and  the  risky  venture  imme* 
diately  ahead,  I  found  my  part  a  trying  one  to  play. 

It  was  a  good  deal  of  a  relief  when  the  third  evening 
closed  about  the  castle  with  volumes  of  sea-fog.  The  lights 
of  Prinoes  Street  sometimes  disappeared,  sometimes  blinked 
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leroflB  at  ns  no  brighter  than  the  eyes  of  cats  ;  and  five  steps 
bom  one  of  the  lanterns  on  the  ramparts  it  was  ahready 
groping  dark.  We  made  haste  to  lie  down.  Had  onr 
julon  been  npon  the  watch,  they  mast  haye  observed  onr 
oonrersation  to  die  ont  nnnsnally  soon.  Yet  I  doubt  if 
my  of  ns  slept.  Each  lay  in  his  place,  tortured  at  once 
with  the  hope  of  liberty  and  the  fear  of  a  hateful  death. 
The  guard  call  sounded ;  the  hum  of  the  town  declined  by 
Me  and  little.  On  all  sides  of  us,  in  their  different  quar-^ 
ieOy  we  could  hear  the  watchmen  cry  the  hours  along  the 
street  Often  enough,  during  my  stay  in  England,  have  I 
listened  to  these  gruff  or  broken  voices ;  or  perhaps  gone 
to  my  window  when  I  lay  sleepless,  and  watched  the  old 
geatkman  hobble  by  upon  the  causeway  with  his  cape  and 
Us  cap,  his  hanger  and  his  rattle.  It  was  ever  a  thought 
with  me  how  differently  that  cry  would  re-echo  in  the 
damber  of  lovers,  beside  the  bed  of  death,  or  in  the  con- 
dflmned  cell.  I  might  be  said  to  hear  it  that  night  myself 
k  the  condemned  cell  I  At  length  a  fellow  with  a  voice 
like  a  hulVs  began  to  roar  out  in  the  opposite  thoroughfare : 

^'Pisst  yin  o'cloak,  and  a  dark,  haary  moamin\'' 

At  which  we  were  all  silently  afoot. 

As  I  stole  about  the  battlements  towards  the — gallows,  I 
ns  about  to  write — ^the  sergeant-major,  perhaps  doubtful 
of  my  resolution,  kept  close  by  me,  and  occasionally  prof* 
tered  the  most  indigestible  reassurances  in  my  ear.  At 
Ittt  I  could  bear  them  no  longer. 

''Be  so  obliging  as  to  let  me  be  I''  said  L  ''I  am 
Bother  a  coward  nor  a  fool.  What  do  you  know  of 
vbether  the  rope  be  long  enough  ?  But  I  shall  know  it 
in  ten  minutes  I'' 

The  good  old  fellow  laughed  in  his  moustache,  and  pat- 
ted me. 

It  was  all  yery  well  to  show  the  disposition  of  my  temj^ 
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before  a  friend  alone ;  before  mj  assembled  oomrades.  tiie 
thing  had  to  go  handsomely.  It  was  then  my  time  to 
come  on  the  stage ;  and  I  hope  I  took  it  handsomely. 

**  Now,  gentlemen/'  said  I,  ''  if  the  rope  is  ready,  here 
is  the  criminal  I '' 

The  tunnel  was  cleared,  the  stake  driven,  the  rope  ex- 
tended. As  I  moved  forward  to  the  place,  many  of  my 
comrades  caught  me  by  the  hand  and  wrung  it,  an  atten* 
tion  I  could  well  have  done  without. 

''  Keep  an  eye  on  Glausel !  **  I  whispered  to  Laclas ;  and 
with  that,  got  down  on  my  elbows  and  knees,  took  the 
rope  in  both  hands,  and  worked  myself,  feet  foremost, 
through  the  tunnel.  When  the  earth  failed  under  my 
feet,  I  thought  my  heart  would  have  stopped ;  and  a  mo- 
ment after  I  was  demeaning  myself  in  mid-air  like  a 
drunken  jumping-jack.  I  have  never  been  a  model  of 
piety,  but  at  this  juncture  prayers  and  a  cold  sweat  barst 
from  me  simultaneously. 

The  line  was  knotted  at  intervals  of  eighteen  inohes ; 
and  to  the  inexpert  it  may  seem  as  if  it  should  have  been 
even  easy  to  descend.  The  trouble  was,  this  devil  of  a 
piece  of  rope  appeared  to  be  inspired,  not  with  life  alone, 
but  with  a  personal  malignity  against  myself.  It  turned  to 
the  one  side,  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  spun  me  like 
a  toasting- jack  to  the  other ;  slipped  like  an  eel  from  the 
clasp  of  my  feet ;  kept  me  ail  the  time  in  the  most  oat- 
rageous  fury  of  exertion;  and  dashed  me  at  intenrala 
against  the  face  of  the  rock.  I  had  no  eyes  to  see  wifh ; 
and  I  doubt  if  there  was  anything  to  see  but  darkness.  I 
must  occasionally  have  caught  a  gasp  of  breath,  but  it  was 
quite  unconscious.  And  the  whole  forces  of  my  mind 
were  so  consumed  with  losing  hold  and  getting  it  again, 
that  I  could  scarce  have  told  whether  I  was  going  ap  or 
eoming  down. 
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Of  a  sudden  I  knocked  against  the  cliff  with  snch  a 
ftnmp  as  almc»t  bereft  me  of  017  sense ;  and,  as  reason 
twinkled  back,  I  was  amazed  to  find  that  I  was  in  a  state 
of  rest^  that  the  face  of  the  precipice  here  inclined  ont- 
nrds  at  an  angle  which  relieved  me  almost  wholly  of  the 
bBrthen  of  my  own  weight,  and  that  one  of  my  feet  was 
mtdj  planted  on  a  ledge.  I  drew  one  of  the  sweetest 
heaths  in  my  experience,  hugged  myself  against  the  rope, 
and  closed  my  eyes  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy  of  relief.  It  occurred 
to  me  next  to  see  how  far  I  was  adyanced  on  my  unlucky 
jOfamBj,  a  point  on  which  I  had  not  a  shadow  of  a  guess.  I 
looked  up :  there  was  nothing  above  me  but  the  blackness 
of  the  night  and  the  fog.  I  craned  timidly  forward  and 
looked  down.  There,  upon  a  floor  of  darkness,  I  beheld  a 
certain  pattern  of  hazy  lights,  some  of  them  aligned  as  in 
tlimronghfiGures,  others  standing  apart  as  in  solitary  houses  ; 
nd  before  I  could  well  realise  it,  or  had  in  the  least  esti- 
mated my  distance,  a  wave  of  nausea  and  vertigo  warned 
Be  to  lie  back  and  close  my  eyes.  In  this  situation  I  had 
really  but  the  one  wish,  and  that  was  something  else  to 
diink  of  I  Strange  to  say,  I  got  it :  a  veil  was  torn  from 
my  mind,  and  I  saw  what  a  fool  I  was — what  fools  we  had 
•D  been — and  that  I  had  no  business  to  be  thus  dangling 
between  earth  and  heaven  by  my  arms.  The  only  thing  to 
bare  done  was  to  have  attached  me  to  a  rope  and  lowered 
me,  and  I  had  never  the  wit  to  see  it  till  that  moment  I 

I  fQled  my  lungs,  got  a  good  hold  on  my  rope,  and  once 
more  laanched  myself  on  the  descent.  As  it  chanced,  the 
wont  of  the  danger  was  at  an  end,  and  I  was  so  fortunate 
IS  to  be  never  again  exposed  to  any  violent  concussion. 
Boon  after  I  must  have  passed  within  a  little  distance  of  a 
bosh  of  wallflower,  for  the  scent  of  it  came  over  me  with 
ftat  impreesion  of  reality  which  characterises  scents  in 
jgkivwB     This  made  me  a  seoond  landmark,  the  ledge 
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being  my  first.  I  began  accordingly  to  compute  intervals 
of  time  :  so  much  to  the  ledge,  so  much  again  to  the  wall* 
flower^  so  much  more  below.  If  I  were  not  at  the  bottom 
of  the  rock^  I  calcnlated  I  must  be  near  indeed  to  the  end 
of  the  rope>  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  I  was  not  far  from 
the  end  of  my  own  resources.  I  began  to  be  light-headed 
and  to  be  tempted  to  let  go, — ^now  arguing  that  I  was  cer- 
tainly arrived  wifchin  a  few  feet  of  the  level  and  could  safely 
risk  a  fall,  anon  persuaded  I  was  still  close  at  the  top  and 
it  was  idle  to  continue  longer  on  the  rock.  In  the  midst  of 
which  I  came  to  a  bearing  on  plain  ground,  and  had  nearly 
wept  aloud.  My  hands  were  as  good  as  flayed,  my  courage 
entirely  exhausted^  and,  what  with  the  long  strain  and  the 
sudden  relief,  my  limbs  shook  under  me  with  more  than 
the  violence  of  ague,  and  I  was  glad  to  cling  to  the  rope. 

But  this  was  no  time  to  give  way.  I  had  (by  God's  sin- 
gle mercy)  got  myself  aUve  out  of  that  fortress ;  and  now 
I  had  to  try  to  get  the  others,  my  comrades.  There  was 
about  a  fathom  of  rope  to  spare  ;  I  got  it  by  the  end,  and 
searched  the  whole  ground  thoroughly  for  anything  to 
make  it  fast  to.  In  vain :  the  ground  was  broken  and 
stony,  but  there  grew  not  there  so  much  as  a  bush  of 
furze. 

'^  Now  then,''  thought  I  to  myself,  ''  here  begins  a  new 
lesson,  and  I  believe  it  will  prove  richer  than  the  first.  I 
am  not  strong  enough  to  keep  this  rope  extended.  If  I  do 
not  keep  it  extended  the  next  man  will  be  dashed  against 
the  precipice.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  have  my 
extravagant  good  luck.  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
fall — ^nor  any  place  for  him  to  fall  on  but  my  head.'' 

From  where  I  was  now  standing  there  was  occasionaUj 
visible,  as  the  fog  lightened,  a  lamp  in  one  of  the  barrack 
windows,  which  gave  me  a  measure  of  the  height  he  had 
to  fall  and  the  horrid  force  that  he  must  strike  me  with^ 
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What  waB  yet  woTse>  we  had  agreed  to  do  without  signaki  r 

ifery  bo  many  minutes  by  Laclas'  watch  another  man  was 

to  be  started  from  the  battlements.    Now^  I  had  seemed  to 

Bjself  to  be  about  half  an  hour  in  my  descent^  and  it 

aeiiied  near  as  long  again  that  I  waited,  straining  on  the 

rape,  for  my  next  comrade  to  begin.    I  began  to  be  afraid 

duit  onr  conspiracy  was  out,  that  my  friends  were  all « 

aeeared,  and  that  I  should  pass  the  remainder  of  the  night, 

lod  be  disooyered  in  the  morning,  vainly  clinging  to  the 

lope^s  end  like  a  hooked  fish  upon  an  angle.    I  could  not 

refrain,  at  this  ridiculous  image,  from  a  chuckle  of  laughter. 

And  the  next  moment  I  knew,  by  the  jerking  of  the  rope, 

that  my  friend  had  crawled  out  of  tiie  tunnel  and  was 

fttxly  laanohed  on  his  descent.  It  appears  it  was  the  sailor 

vho  had  insisted  on  succeeding  me :  as  soon  as  my  con- 

tinned  silence  had  assured  him  the  rope  was  long  enough, 

Qaatier,  for  that  was  his  name,  had  forgot  his  former 

ligaments,  and  shown  himself  so  extremely  forward,  that 

Laclas  had  given  way.    It  was  like  the  fellow,  who  had  no 

harm  in  him  beyond  an  instinctive  selfishness.  But  he  was 

Ske  to  have  paid  pretty  dearly  for  the  privilege.    Do  as  I 

VKmld,  I  could  not  keep  the  rope  as  I  could  have  wished  it ; 

md  he  ended  at  last  by  falling  on  me  from  a  height  of 

I  Kveral  yards,  so  that  we  both  rolled  together  on  the  ground. 

As  soon  as  he  could  breathe,  he  cursed  me  beyond  belief, 

vept  OTer  his  finger  which  he  had  broken,  and  cursed  me 

agam*      I  bade  him  be  still  and  think  shame  to  himself  to 

be  BO  great  a  cry-baby.    Did  he  not  hear  the  round  going 

lij  aboTO  ?  I  asked ;  and  who  could  tell  but  what  the  noise 

9l  his  fall  was  already  remarked,  and  the  sentinels  at  the 

very  moment  leaning  upon  the  battlements  to  listen  ? 

The  round,  however,  went  by,  and  nothing  was  dis- 
eetered ;  the  third  man  came  to  the  ground  quite  easily ; 
fte  fourth  was^  of  course,  child's  play ;  and  before  there 
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were  ten  of  na  collected,  it  seemed  to  me  that,  iritliont  the 
least  injastioe  to  my  comrades,  I  might  proceed  to  take  care 
of  myself. 

I  knew  their  plan :  they  had  a  map  and  an  almanack, 
and  designed  for  Grangemonth,  where  they  were  to  steal  a 
ship.  Suppose  them  to  do  so,  I  had  no  idea  they  were 
qualified  to  manage  it  after  it  was  stolen.  Their  whole 
escape,  indeed,  was  the  most  haphazard  thing  imaginable ; 
only  the  impatience  of  captives  and  the  ignorance  of  pri- 
vate soldiers  wonld  have  entertained  so  misbegotten  a 
device ;  and  though  I  played  the  good  comrade  and  worked 
with  them  upon  the  tunnel,  but  for  the  lawyer's  message  I 
should  have  let  them  go  without  me.  Well,  now  they  were 
beyond  my  help,  as  they  had  always  been  beyond  my  coun- 
selling ;  and,  without  word  said  or  leave  taken,  I  stole  out 
of  the  little  crowd.  It  is  true  I  would  rather  have  waited 
to  shake  hands  with  Laclas,  but  in  the  last  man  who  had 
descended  I  thought  I  recognised  Olausel,  and  since  the 
scene  in  the  shed  my  distrust  of  Olausel  was  perfect.  I 
believed  the  man  to  be  capable  of  any  infamy,  and  events 
have  since  shown  that  I  was  right. 
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I  HID  two  viewB.  The  first  was,  natnnlly,  to  get  clear 
of  Edinburgh  Castle  and  the  town,  to  say  nothing  of  my 
lellow-prisoners  ;  the  second  to  work  to  the  sonthward  so 
long  as  it  was  night,  and  be  near  Swanston  Oottage  by 
morning.  What  I  shonld  do  there  and  then,  I  had  no 
gaeBB,  and  did  not  greatly  care,  being  a  devotee  of  a  couple 
of  dirinities  called  Ohimce  and  Circumstance.  Prepare, 
if  possible ;  where  it  is  impossible,  work  straight  forward, 
nd  keep  your  eyes  open  and  your  tongue  oiled.  Wit  and 
i  good  exterior — there  is  all  life  in  a  nutshell. 

I  had  at  first  a  rather  chequered  journey :  got  inyolved 
in  gardens,  batted  into  houses,  and  had  once  even  the  mis- 
fortnne  to  awake  a  sleeping  family,  the  father  of  which,  as 
I  mppose,  menaced  me  from  the  window  with  a  blunder- 
(hub.  Altogether,  though  I  had  been  some  time  gone  from 
my  companions,  I  was  still  at  no  great  distance,  when  a 
Buaerable  accident  put  a  period  to  the  escape.  Of  a  sudden 
the  night  was  divided  by  a  scream.  This  was  followed  by  the 
•OQnd  of  something  falling,  and  that  again  by  the  report 
tf  a  musket  from  the  Castle  battlements.  It  was  struige 
to  hear  the  alarm  spread  through  the  city.  In  the  fortress 
dnuns  were  beat  and  a  bell  rung  backwiurd.  On  all  handa 
the  watchmen  sprang  their  rattles.  Even  in  that  limbo  or 
no-manVland  where  I  was  wandering,  lights  were  made  in 
the  houses ;  sashes  were  flung  up  ;  I  could  hear  neighbour- 
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lag  families  conyerse  from  window  to  window,  «id  si 
length  I  was  challenged  myself. 

*'  Wha's  that  P  "  cried  a  big  Toioe. 

I  conld  see  it  proceeded  from  a  big  man  in  a  big  night- 
cap, leaning  from  a  one-pair  window ;  and  as  I  was  not 
yet  abreast  of  his  house,  I  judged  it  was  more  wise  to  an- 
swer. This  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  had  to  stake  my 
fortunes  on  the  goodness  of  my  accent  in  a  foreign  tongue ; 
and  I  have  always  found  the  moment  inspiriting,  as  a  gam- 
bler should.  Pulling  around  me  a  sort  of  great-ooet  I  had 
made  of  my  blanket,  to  cover  my  sulphur-covered  livery, — 
"A  friend  1'' said  I. 

^^  What  like's  all  this  coUieshangie  ?  ^  sdd  he. 

I  had  never  heard  of  a  coUieshangie  in  my  days,  but  with 
the  racket  all  about  us  in  the  city,  I  could  have  no  doubt  as 
to  the  man's  meaning. 

^*  I  do  not  know,  sir,  really,''  said  I ;  ''  but  I  suppose 
some  of  the  prisoners  will  have  escaped.'' 

*'  Bedamned  I ''  says  he. 

^'0,  sir,  they  will  be  soon  taken,''  I  replied:  ^'it  hm 
been  found  in  time.    Good  morning,  sir ! " 

<'  Ye  walk  late,  sir  ? ''  he  added. 

**  0,  surely  not/'  said  I,  with  a  lauglu  ^'  Earlyish,  if 
you  like !"  which  brought  me  finally  beyond  him,  highly 
pleased  with  my  success. 

I  was  now  come  forth  on  a  good  thoroughfare,  which  led 
(as  well  as  I  could  judge)  in  my  direction.  It  brought  me 
almost  immediately  through  a  piece  of  street,  whence  I 
could  hear  close  by  the  springing  of  a  watchman's  rattle, 
and  where  I  suppose  a  sixth  part  of  the  windows  would  be 
open,  and  the  people,  in  all  sorts  of  night  gear,  talking 
with  a  kind  of  tragic  gusto  from  one  to  another.  Here, 
again,  I  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  half-dozen  questions, 
the  rattle  all  the  while  sounding  nearer ;  but  as  I  was  not 
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walking  inordinately  quick,  as  I  spoke  like  a  gentleman, 
md  the  lamps  were  too  dim  to  show  my  dress^  I  carried  it 
off  once  more.  One  person,  indeed,  inquired  where  I  was 
off  to  at  that  hour. 

I  replied  vagaely  and  cheerf  ally,  and  as  I  escaped  at  one 
end  of  this  dangerous  pass  I  could  see  the  watchman^s  lan- 
tern entering  by  the  other.  I  was  now  safe  on  a  dark  coun- 
try highway,  out  of  sight  of  lights  and  out  of  the  fear  of 
watchmen*  And  yet  I  had  not  gone  above  a  hundred  yards 
lief  ore  a  fellow  made  an  ugly  rush  at  me  from  the  roadside. 
I  aYoided  him  with  a  leap,  and  stood  on  guard,  cursing  my 
empty  hands,  wondering  whether  I  had  to  do  with  an  offi- 
cer or  a  mere  footpad,  and  scarce  knowing  which  to  wish* 
My  assailant  stood  a  little ;  in  the  thick  darkness  I  ceuld  see 
him  bob  and  sidle  as  though  he  were  feinting  at  me  for  an 
adyantageous  onfall.  .  Then  he  spoke. 

"  My  goo'  frien%''  says  he,  and  at  the  first  word  I  pricked 
my  ears,  *'  my  goo'  frien',  will  you  oblishe  me  with  Ul  nesh- 
ary  infamation  ?    Whish  roa'  t'  Oramond  ?  '^ 

I  laoghed  out  clear  and  loud,  stepped  up  to  the  conyiyi- 
alist,  took  him  by  the  shoulders  and  faced  him  about. 
^  My  good  friend,''  said  I,  **  I  belieye  I  know  what  is  best 
for  yon  much  better  than  yourself,  and  may  Ood  forgiye 
yon  the  fright  you  haye  given  me  I  There,  get  you  gone 
to  Edinburgh  I"  And  I  gave  him  a  shove,  which  he  obeyed 
with  the  passive  agility  of  a  ball,  and  disappeared  incon* 
tinently  in  the  darkness  down  the  road  by  which  I  had 
myself  come. 

Once  clear  of  this  foolish  fellow,  I  went  on  again  up  a 
gmdnal  hill,  descended  on  the  other  side  through  the 
booses  of  a  country  village,  and  came  at  last  to  the  bottom 
of  the  main  ascent  leading  to  the  Pentlands  and  my  des- 
tination* I  was  some  way  up  when  the  fog  began  to 
lighten  ;  a  little  farther,  and  I  stepped  by  degrees  into  a 
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dear  starry  night,  and  saw  in  front  of  m%,  and  qnite  dl§« 
tinct,  the  summits  of  the  Pentlands,  and  behind,  the  yal* 
ley  of  the  Forth  and  the  city  of  my  late  captivity  bnried 
under  a  lake  of  vapour.  I  had  but  one  encounter — that  of 
a  farm-cart,  which  I  heard,  from  a  great  way  ahead  of  me, 
creaking  nearer  in  the  night,  and  which  passed  me  about 
the  point  of  dawn  like  a  thing  seen  in  a  dream,  with  two 
silent  figures  in  the  inside  nodding  to  the  horse^s  steps,  I 
presume  they  were  asleep;  by  the  shawl  about  her  head, 
and  shoulders,  one  of  them  should  be  a  woman.  Soon,  by 
concurrent  steps,  the  day  began  to  break  and  the  fog  to 
subside  and  roll  away.  The  east  grew  luminous  and  was 
barred  with  chilly  colours,  and  the  Castle  on  its  rock,  and 
the  spires  and  chimneys  of  the  upper  town,  took  gradual 
shape,  and  arose,  like  islands,  out  of  the  receding  cloud. 
All  about  me  was  still  and  sylvan  ;  the  road  mounting  and 
winding,  with  nowhere  a  sign  of  any  passenger,  the  birds 
chirping,  I  suppose  for  warmth,  the  boughs  of  the  trees 
knocking  together,  and  the  red  leaves  falling  in  the  wind. 
It  was  broad  day,  but  still  bitter  cold  and  the  sun  not  up, 
when  I  came  in  view  of  my  destination.  A  single  gable 
and  chimney  of  the  cottage  peeped  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
hill ;  not  far  off,  and  a  trifle  higher  on  the  mountain,  a  tall 
old  whitewashed  farmhouse  stood  among  trees,  beside  a 
falling  brook  ;  beyond  were  rough  hills  of  pasture.  I  be- 
thought me  that  shepherd  folk  were  early  risers,  and  if  I 
were  once  seen  skulking  in  that  neighbourhood  it  might 
prove  the  ruin  of  my  prospects  ;  took  advantage  of  a  line 
of  hedge,  and  worked  myself  up  in  its  shadow  till  I  was 
come  under  the  garden  wall  of  my  friends'  house.  The 
cottage  was  a  little  quaint  place  of  many  rough-cast  gables 
and  grey  roofs.  It  had  something  the  air  of  a  rambling  in* 
flnitesimal  cathedral,  the  body  of  it  rising  in  the  midst  two 
storeys  high^  witfi  a  steep-pitched  roof,  and  sending  ont 
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upon  all  hands  (as  it  were  chapter-houses,  chapels,  and 
tranBepts)  one-storeyed  and  dwarfish  projections.  To  add 
to  this  ajipearanoe,  it  was  grotesquely  decorated  with 
crockets  and  gargoyles,  ravished  from  some  mediaeTal 
church.  The  place  seemed  hidden  away,  being  not  only 
concealed  in  the  trees  of  the  garden,  but,  on  the  side  on 
which  I  approached  it,  buried  as  high  as  the  eayes  by  the 
rising  of  the  ground.  About  the  walls  of  the  garden  there 
went  a  line  of  well-grown  elms  and  beeches,  the  first  entirely 
bare,  the  last  still  pretty  well  covered  with  red  leaves,  and 
the  centre  was  occupied  with  a  thicket  of  laurel  and  holly, 
in  which  I  could  see  arches  cut  and  paths  winding. 

I  was  now  within  hail  of  my  friends,  and  not  much  the 
better.  The  house  appeared  asleep  ;  yet  if  I  attempted  to 
wake  any  one,  I  had  no  guarantee  it  might  not  prove  either 
the  aunt  with  the  gold  eyeglasses  (whom  I  could  only  re« 
member  with  trembling),  or  some  ass  of  a  servant-maid 
who  should  burst  out  screaming  at  sight  of  me.  Higher 
up  I  could  hear  and  see  a  shepherd  shouting  to  his  dogs 
and  striding  on  the  rough  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  it 
was  clear  I  must  get  to  cover  without  loss  of  time.  No 
doubt  the  holly  thickets  would  have  proved  a  very  suitable 
fetreat,  but  there  was  mounted  on  the  wall  a  sort  of  sign* 
board  not  uncommon  in  the  country  of  Great  Britain,  and 
very  damping  to  the  adventurous  :  **  Spriitq  Guifs  and 
MiLsr-TRAPS  was  the  legend  that  it  bore.  I  have  learned 
since  that  these  advertisements,  three  times  out  of  four, 
were  in  the  nature  of  Quaker  guns  on  a  disarmed  battery, 
but  I  had  not  learned  it  then,  and  even  so,  the  odds  would 
not  have  been  good  enough.  For  a  choice,  I  would  a  hun- 
dred times  sooner  be  returned  to  Edinburgh  Castle  and  my 
oomer  in  the  bastion,  than  to  leave  my  foot  in  a  steel  trap 
€r  have  to  digest  the  contents  of  an  automatic  blunderbuss- 
Tiwre  was  but  on6  chance  left— that  Bonald  or  Flora  might 
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be  the  first  to  oome  abroad  ;  and  in  order  to  profit  by  this 
ohanoe  if  it  oocnrred,  I  got  me  on  the  cope  of  the  wall  im 
a  place  where  ifc  was  screened  by  the  thick  branches  of  a 
beech,  and  sat  there  waiting. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  the  son  came  very  pleasantly  out. 
I  had  been  awake  all  night,  I  had  undergone  the  most  yio- 
lent  agitations  of  mind  and  body,  and  it  is  not  so  much  to 
be  wondered  at,  as  it  was  exceedingly  nnwise  and  fool« 
hardy,  that  I  should  have  dropped  into  a  doze.  From  this 
I  awakened  to  the  characteristic  sound  of  digging,  looked 
down,  and  saw  immediately  below  me  the  back  view  of  a  gar- 
dener in  a  stable  waistcoat.  Now  he  would  appear  steadily  im- 
mersed in  his  business ;  anon,  to  my  more  immediate  terror, 
he  would  straighten  his  back,  stretch  his  arms,  gaze  about  the 
otherwise  deserted  garden,  and  relish  a  deep  pinch  of  snufL 
it  was  my  first  thought  to  drop  from  the  wall  apon  the 
other  side.  A  glance  sufficed  to  show  me  that  even  the  way 
by  which  I  had  come  was  now  cut  off,  and  the  field  behind 
me  already  occupied  by  a  couple  of  shepherds'  assistants 
and  a  score  or  two  of  sheep.  I  have  named  the  talismans 
on  which  I  habitually  depend,  but  here  was  a  conjuncture 
in  which  both  were  wholly  useless.  The  copestone  of  a 
wall  arrayed  with  broken  bottles  is  no  favourable  rostrum  ^ 
and  I  might  be  as  eloquent  as  Pitt,  and  as  fascinating  as 
Bichelieu,  and  neither  the  gardener  nor  the  shepherd  lads 
would  care  a  halfpenny.  In  short,  there  was  no  escape 
possible  from  my  absurd  position :  there  I  must  continue 
to  sit  until  one  or  other  of  my  neighbours  should  raise  his 
eyes  and  give  the  signal  for  my  capture. 

The  part  of  the  wall  on  which  (for  my  sins)  I  was  posted 
oould  be  scarce  lees  than  twelve  feet  high  on  the  inside } 
the  leaves  of  the  beech  which  made  a  fashion  of  sheltering 
me  were  already  partly  fallen ;  and  I  was  thus  not  only 
perilondy  ezpoaed  myself^  but  enabled  to  'command  some 
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pert  of  the  garden  walks  and  (under  an  eyergreen  aroh)  the 
front  lawn  and  windows  of  the  cottage.  For  long  nothing 
ifcirred  except  my  friend  with  the  spade ;  then  I  heard  the 
opening  of  a  sash ;  and  presently  after  saw  Miss  Flora  ap- 
pear in  a  morning  wrapper  and  come  strolling  hitherward 
between  the  borders,  pausing  and  yisiting  her  fiowera— her- 
self as  fair.  There  was  a  friend;  here,  immediately  beneath 
]iie>  an  nnknown  quantity — ^the  gardener :  how  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  one  and  not  attract  the  notice  of  the  other? 
To  make  a  noise  was  out  of  the  question ;  I  dared  scarce  to 
breathe.  I  held  myself  ready  to  make  a  gesture  as  soon  as 
she  shonld  look,  and  she  looked  in  every  possible  direction 
but  the  one.  She  was  interested  in  the  yilest  tuft  of  chick- 
weed,  she  gazed  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  she  came 
even  immediately  below  me  and  conversed  on  the  most  fss- 
tidions  topics  with  the  gardener ;  but  to  the  top  of  that 
wall  she  would  not  dedicate  a  glance  I  At  last  she  b^;an 
to  retrace  her  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  cottage ;  where- 
upon, becoming  quite  desperate,  I  broke  off  a  piece  of 
plaster,  took  a  happy  aim,  and  hit  her  with  it  in  the  nape 
of  the  neck.  She  dapped  her  hand  to  the  place,  tamed 
about,  looked  on  all  sides  for  an  explanation,  and  spying 
me  (as  indeed  I  was  parting  the  branches  to  make  it  the 
more  easy),  half  uttered  and  half  swallowed  down  again 
a  cry  of  surprise. 

The  infernal  gardener  was  erect  upon  the  instant. 
**  What^s  your  wull,  miss  P  ^  said  he. 

Her  readiness  amazed  me.  She  had  already  turned  and 
was  gazing  in  the  opposite  direction.  **  There^s  a  child 
among  the  artichokes,''  she  said. 

«<The  Plagues  of  Egyp'  I  PU  see  to  them  I*^  cried  the 
gardener  tmculently,  and  with  a  hurried  waddle  disap- 
peazed  among  the  evergreens. 

That  jnement  she  turned,  she  came  ruming  towards  aae^ 
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her  arms  stretohed  out,  her  face  incarnadined  for  the  one 
moment  with  heayenly  blushes,  the  next  pale  as  death. 
^'  Monsieur  de  Saint-Yves  I "  she  said. 

^*  My  dear  young  lady/'  I  said,  'Hhis  is  the  damnedest 
liberty — I  know  it  I    But  what  else  was  I  to  do  F  ^ 

**  You  have  escaped  P ''  said  she. 

**  11  you  call  this  escape/'  I  replied. 

^*  But  you  cannot  possibly  stop  there  I  **  she  cried. 

^'I  know  it/'  said  I.     **  And  where  am  I  to  go  ?'' 

She  struck  her  hands  together.  "  I  have  it  I "  she  ex- 
claimed. '^  Oome  down  by  the  beech  trunk — you  must 
leave  no  footprint  in  the  border— quickly,  before  Bobie 
ean  get  back  I  I  am  the  hen-wife  here :  I  keep  the  key  ; 
you  must  go  into  the  hen-house — ^for  the  moment." 

I  was  by  her  side  at  once.  Both  cast  a  hasty  glance  at 
the  blank  windows  of  the  cottage  and  so  much  as  was  visible 
of  the  garden  alleys ;  it  seemed  there  was  none  to  observe 
US.  She  caught  me  by  the  sleeve  and  ran.  It  was  no  time 
for  compliments  ;  hurry  breathed  upon  our  necks ;  and  I 
xan  along  with  her  to  the  next  comer  of  the  garden,  where 
a  wired  court  and  a  board  hovel  standing  in  a  grove  of 
trees  advertised  my  place  of  refuge.  She  thrust  me  in 
without  a  word ;  the  bulk  of  the  fowls  were  at  the  same 
time  emitted ;  and  I  found  myself  the  next  moment  locked 
in  alone  with  half  a  dozen  sitting  hens.  In  the  twilight 
of  the  place  all  fixed  their  eyes  on  me  severely,  and  seemed 
to  upbraid  me  with  some  crying  impropriety.  Doubtless 
the  hen  has  always  a  puritanic  appearance,  although  (in  its 
own  behaviour)  I  could  never  observe  it  to  be  more  partio- 
ular  than  its  neighbours.    But  conceive  a  British  hen  I 
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THE  HEN-HOUSE 

I  WAS  half  an  hour  at  least  m  the  society  of  these  di»- 
fwwing  bipeds,  and  aloAe  with  my  own  refleotions  and 
neoeaaitieB.  I  was  in  great  pain  of  my  flayed  hands,  and 
had  nothing  to  treat  them  with ;  I  was  hungry  and 
thirsty,  and  had  nothing  to  eat  or  to  drink ;  I  was  thorw 
ongfaly  tired,  and  there  was  no  place  for  me  to  sit.  To 
be  sore  there  was  the  floor,  bnt  nothing  conld  be  imag* 
bied  less  inviting. 

At  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  my  good-humour 
vas  restored.  The  ^  key  rattled  in  the  look,  and  Master 
Ronald  entered,  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  leaned 
bis  back  to  it. 

'^I  say,  you  know  I "  he  said,  and  shook  a  sullen  young 
head* 

''I  know  it*s  aUberty,** said  L 

'^  It's  infernally  awkward ;  my  position  is  inf emaUy  em^ 
harraasing,^  said  he. 

''  WeU,''  said  I,  ''and  what  do  you  think  of  mine  ?** 

This  seemed  to  pose  him  entirely,  and  he  remained  gas- 
mg  upon  me  with  a  conyincing  air  of  youth  and  inno* 
ooice.   I  could  haye  laughed,  but  I  was  not  so  inhumanet 

<«I  am  in  your  hands,"  said  I,  with  a  little  geetam. 
^  ToB  moat  d«  with  me  what  you  think  right** 

"Ab,  yesV  he  cried:  "if  I  knew!" 

"You  aee,"  said  I,  "it  would  be  different  if  you  had  re- 
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oeived  yonr  oommiarioxu  Propeiiy  speaking,  yon  are  not 
yet  a  combatant ;  I  have  ceased  to  be  one ;  and  I  think  It 
argnable  that  we  are  jnst  in  the  position  of  one  ordinary 
gentleman  to  another,  where  friendship  nsnally  comes  be> 
fore  the  law.  ObBerre,  I  only  say  arguable.  For  Ck)dVi 
sake,  don't  think  I  wish  to  dictate  an  opinion.  These  are 
the  sort  of  nasty  little  businesses,  inseparable  from  war, 
which  every  gentleman  mnst  decide  for  himself.  If  I 
were  in  your  place— ^ 

*^  Ay,  what  would  you  do^  thenf  *  says  he. 

^'Upon  my  word,  I  do  not  know,**  said  L  *^  Hesitate^ 
as  you  are  doing,  I  believe.^ 

^'I  will  tell  you,'' he  said«  *^l  have  a  lrii*gmft«^  ^n^ 
it  is  what  he  would  think,  that  I  am  thinking.  It  is 
General  Graham  of  Lynedoch— Sir  Thomas  Graham.  I 
scarcely  know  him,  but  I  belieye  I  admire  him  more  than 
I  do  God.'' 

'^I  admire  him  a  good  deal  myself,"  said  I,  ''and  have 
good  reason  to.  I  have  fought  with  him,  been  beaten, 
and  run  away.     Vent,  victus  sum,  evasu^ 

•*  What  I "  he  cried.    "  You  were  at  Baroesa  ?  * 

*'  There  and  back,  which  many  could  not  say,"  said  L 
''  It  was  a  pretty  aflbdr  and  a  hot  one,  and  the  Spaniards 
behayed  abominably,  as  they  usually  did  in  a  pitched  field ; 
the  Marshal  Duke  of  Belluno  made  a  fool  of  himself,  and 
not  for  the  first  time ;  and  your  friend  Sir  Thomas  had 
the  best  of  it,  so  far  as  there  was  any  best.  He  is  a  brave 
and  ready  officer." 

**  Now,  tiien,  you  will  understand  I "  said  the  boy.  ^  I 
wish  to  please  Sir  Thomas :  what  would  he  do  P" 

''  Well,  I  can  tell  you  a  story,"  said  I, ''  a  true  one  too^ 
and  about  this  very  combat  of  Ohidana,  or  Barossa  as  yon 
oall  it,  I  was  in  the  Eighth  of  the  Line ;  we  lost  the 
ei^^le  of  the  First  Battalion,  more  betoken,  but  it  cost  yon 
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dnr.  Wen,  ve  had  repulsed  more  clmrges  than  I  oare  to 
eonnty  when  your  87th  Begiment  oame  on  at  a  foot's  pace. 
Toy  dow  but  very  steady ;  in  front  of  them  a  mounted 
I  (Acer,  his  Iiat  in  his  hand,  white-haired^  and  talking  very 
quietly  to  the  battalions.  Our  Major^  Vigo-Boussillon^  set 
mon  to  his  horse  and  galloped  out  to  sabre  him,  but  see- 
ing him  an  old  man,  vexy  handsome,  and  as  composed  as 
it  he  were  in  a  cofleeohouse,  lost  heart  and  galloped  back 
agauu  Only,  you  see,  they  had  been  very  close  together 
I  br  the  moment,  and  looked  each  other  in  the  eyes.  Soon 
ifter  the  Major  was  wounded,  taken  prisoner,  and  carried 
fato  Cadiz.  One  fine  day  they  announced  to  him  the  visit 
of  ihe  General,  Sir  Thomas  Graham.  '  Well,  sir,'  said  the 
6eiieral,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  ^  I  think  we  were  face 
to  face  upon  the  field.'    It  was  the  white-haired  officer  I  ** 

^  Ah  l**  cried  the  boy, — ^his  eyes  were  burning. 

''Well,  and  here  is  the  point,''  I  continued.  ''Sir 
I  Thomas  fed  the  Major  from  his  own  table  from  that  day, 
tad  served  him  with  six  covers.^' 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  beautiful — a  beautiful  story,"  said  Bonald« 
*And  yet  somehow  it  is  not  the  same— is  it  ?" 

"I  admit  it  freely,''  said  L 

The  boy  stood  awhile  brooding.  ''  Well,  I  take  my  risk 
of  Hf^  he  cried.  "  I  believe  if  s  treason  to  my  sovereign— 
I  believe  there  is  an  infiEunous  punishment  for  such  a  crime 
*-«Qd  yet  I'm  hanged  if  I  can  give  you  up.'' 

I  was  as  much  moved  as  he.  "  I  could  almost  beg  you 
to  do  otherwise,"  I  said.  "  I  was  a  brute  to  come  to  you, 
Abmte  and  a  coward.  You  are  a  noble  enemy ;  you  will 
Bttke  a  noble  soldier."  And  with  rather  a  happy  idea  of 
a  compliment  for  this  warlike  youth,  I  stood  up  straight 
iod  gave  him  the  salute. 

He  was  for  a  moment  confused;  his  face  flushed. 
^  Well,  veil,  I  must  be  getting  you  something  to  eat,  but 
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it  will  not  lie  for  six,^  he  added,  with  a  smile :  ^*  ovlj 
what  we  can  get  smnggled  out.  There  is  my  annt  iu 
the  road,  yon  see/'  and  he  locked  me  in  again  with  the 
indignant  hens. 

I  always  smile  when  I  recall  that  yonng  fellow ;  and 
yet,  if  the  reader  were  to  smile  also,  I  i^onld  feel  ashamed. 
If  my  son  shall  be  only  like  him  when  he  comes  to  that 
age,  it  will  be  a  brave  day  for  me  and  not  a  bad  one  for 
France. 

At  the  same  time  I  cannot  pretend  that  I  was  sorry 
when  his  sister  sncceeded  in  his  place.  She  brought  me 
a  few  crasts  of  bread  and  a  jng  of  milk,  which  she  had 
handsomely  laced  with  whisky  after  the  Scottish  man* 
ner. 

'^  I  am  so  sorry,^  she  said :  ''  I  dared  not  bring  yoa 
anything  mora  We  are  so  small  a  family,  and  my  aunt 
keeps  such  an  eye  upon  the  servants.  I  have  pnt  some 
whisky  in  the  milk — ^it  is  more  wholesome  so— and  with 
oggs  yon  will  be  able  to  make  something  of  a  meaL  How 
many  eggs  will  yon  be  wanting  to  that  milk  ?  for  I  mnst 
be  taking  the  others  to  my  aunt — ^that  is  my  excuse  for 
being  hera  I  should  think  three  or  four.  Do  you  know 
how  to  beat  them  in  ?  or  shall  I  do  it  P'^ 

Willing  to  detain  her  a  while  longer  in  the  hen-house,  I 
displayed  my  bleeding  palms;  at  which  she  cried  out 
aloud. 

''My  dear  Miss* Flora,  you  cannot  make  an  omelette 
without  breaking  eggs,''  said  I ;  ''  and  it  is  no  bagatelle  to 
escape  from  Edinburgh  Castla  One  of  us,  I  think,  was 
even  killed." 

**  And  you  are  as  white  as  a  rag,  too,**  she  exclaimed, 

**  and  can  hardly  stand  I    Here  is  my  shawl,  sit  down  upon 

it  here  in  the  comer,  and  I  will  beat  your  eggs.    See,  I 

^  have  brought  a  fork  too ;  I  should  have  been  a  good  p6^ 
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m  to  tftke  care  of  Jacobites  or  Coyenanters  in  old  days ! 
Toa  shall  have  more  to  eat  this  eyening;  Bonald  is  to 
liring  it  you  from  town.  We  haye  money  enough,  although 
10  food  that  we  can  call  our  own.  Ah,  if  Bonald  and  I 
kept  house,  you  s^uld  not  be  lying  in  this  shed  I  He 
tdmires  you  so  much.'^ 

'^Hy  dear  friend,^  said  I,  ''for  God's  sake  do  not  em*, 
burrass  me  with  more  alms.  I  loyed  to  receiye  them  from 
ftat  hand,  so  long  as  they  were  needed ;  but  they  are  so 
no  more,  and  whateyer  else  I  may  lack— and  I  lack  eyery* 
flung— it  ifl  not  money/'  I  pulled  out  my  sheaf  of  notes 
ind  detached  the  top  one :  it  was  written  for  ten  pounds, 
and  signed  by  that  yery  famous  indiyidual,  Abraham  New* 
kids.  ''  Oblige  me,  as  you  would  like  me  to  oblige  yout 
Inother  if  the  parts  were  reyersed,  and  take  this  note  for 
the  expenses.     I  shall  need  not  only  food,  but  clothes.'' 

''  Lay  it  on  the  ground,"  said  die*  **  I  must  not  stop 
my  beating." 

''You  are  not  offended  P"  I  exclaimed. 

She  answered  me  by  a  look  that  was  a  reward  in  itself » 
and  seemed  to  imply  the  most  heayenly  offers  for  the  fut* 
nie.  There  was  in  it  a  shadow  of  reproach,  and  such 
warmth  of  communicatiye  cordiality  as  left  me  speechless. 
I  watched  her  instead  till  her  hens'  milk  was  ready. 

"Now,"  said  she,  "taste  that" 

I  did  so,  and  swore  it  was  nectar.  She  collected  hsx 
qSB  and  crouched  in  front  of  me  to  watch  me  eat.  There 
was  about  this  tall  young  lady  at  the  moment  an  air  of 
inoiherliness  delicious  to  behold*  I  am  like  the  English 
(Gneral,  and  to  this  day  I  still  wonder  at  my  moderation. 

"What  sort  of  clothes  will  you  be  wanting  f  "  said  she. 

"The  clothes  of  a  gentleman,'^  said  I.  ''Bight  or 
wrong,  I  think  it  is  the  part  I  am  best  qualified  to  play. 
XT*  Sb  lyes  (for  thaf  s  to  be  my  name  upon  the  journey) 
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I  conceive  as  rather  a  theatrical  figure,  and  his  make-up 
ahonld  be  to  match/' 

^' And  yet  there  is  a  difficnlty,''  said  she.  **  If  yon  got 
coarse  clothes  the  fit  would  hardly  matter.  Bat  the  clothes 
of  a  fine  gentleman — 0,  it  is  absolately  necessary  that 
these  should  fit  I  And  above  all,  with  yonr '' — ^she  paused 
a  moment  —  '^  to  our  ideas  somewhat  noticeable  man* 
ners," 

*^  Alas  for  my  poor  manners  1 ''  said  L  **  But,  my  dear 
friend  Flora,  these  little  noticeabilities  are  just  what  man* 
kind  has  to  suffer  under.  Yourself,  you  see,  you're  very 
noticeable  even  when  you  come  in  a  crowd  to  visit  poor 
prisoners  in  the  Castle." 

I  was  afraid  I  should  frighten  my  good  angel  visitant 
away,  and  without  the  smallest  breatii  of  pause  went  on  to 
add  a  few  directions  as  to  stuffs  and  colours. 

She  opened  big  eyes  upon  me.  ''  O,  Mr.  St.  Ives  I  ^ 
she  cried — ''  if  that  is  to  be  your  name — ^I  do  not  say  they 
would  not  be  becoming ;  but  for  a  journey,  do  you  think 
they  would  be  wise  ?  I  am  afraid '' — she  gave  a  pretty 
break  of  laughter— -'' I  am  afraid  they  would  be  daft* 
like!** 

''Well,  and  am  I  not  daft  P'^  I  asked  hen 

''I  do  begin  to  think  you  are,"^  said  she. 

**  There  it  is,  then  I  ^  said  I.  ''  I  have  been  long  enough 
a  figure  of  fun.  Oan  you  not  feel  with  me  that  perhaps 
the  bitterest  tiding  in  this  captivity  has  been  the  clothes  ? 
Make  me  a  captive — ^bind  me  with  chains  if  you  like — ^but 
let  me  be  still  mysel£  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be 
a  walking  travesty — among  foes,''  I  added,  bitteriy. 

''  0,  but  you  are  too  unjust  I "  she  cried.  ''  You  speak  as 
though  any  one  ever  dreamed  of  laughing  at  you.  But  no 
one  did.  We  were  all  pained  to  the  heart.  Even  my  aunt 
—though  sometimeB  I  do  think  she  was  not  quite  in  good 
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tote— you  shonld  have  seen  her  and  heard  her  at  home ! 
She  took  so  mnch  interest.  Every  patch  in  yonr  clothes 
made  ns  sorry ;  it  should  have  been  a  sister's  work.^' 

"  That  is  what  I  never  had — a  sister^''  said  L  ''  But 
once  you  say  that  I  did  not  make  you  laugh /' 

"  0,  Mr.  St.  Ives  1  never ! "  she  exclaimed.  '*  Not  for  one 
moment.     It  was  all  too  sad.    To  see  a  gentleman ** 

'^  In  the  clothes  of  a  harlequin,  and  begging  ?  ^'  I  sug- 
gsited. 

''  To  see  a  gentleman  in  distress,  and  nobly  supporting 
%"  she  said. 

'*  And  do  you  not  understand,  my  fair  foe,''  said  I, ''  that 
eren  if  all  were  as  you  say— even  if  you  had  thought  my 
tnTesty  were  becoming — I  should  be  only  the  more  anx- 
ious, for  my  sake,  for  my  country's  sake,  and  for  the  sake 
of  your  kindness,  that  you  should  see  him  whom  you  have 
helped  as  God  meant  him  to  be  seen  ?  that  you  should 
hire  something  to  remember  him  by  at  least  more  charao* 
teristic  than  a  misfitting  sulphur-yellow  suit,  and  half  a 
week's  beard  P" 

''Tou  think  a  great  deal  too  much  of  clothes,"  she  said. 
''I  am  not  that  kind  of  girl." 

''  And  I'm  afraid  I  am  that  kind  of  a  man,"  said  L 
"But  do  not  think  of  me  too  harshly  for  that.  I  talked 
just  now  of  something  to  remember  by.  I  have  many  of 
them  myself,  of  these  beautiful  reminders,  of  these  keep- 
nkes,  that  I  cannot  be  parted  from  until  I  lose  memory 
ind  life.  Many  of  them  are  great  things,  many  of  them 
we  high  virtues — charity,  mercy,  faith.  But  some  of  them 
tte  trivial  enough.  Miss  Flora,  do  you  remember  the  day 
^t  I  first  saw  you,  the  day  of  the  strong  east  wind  ? 
Ku8  Flora,  shall  I  tell  you  what  you  wore  ?  " 
We  had  both  risen  to  our  feet,  and  she  had  her  hand 

^it^y  on  the  door  to  go.    Perhaps  this  attitude  embol* 
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daned  me  to  profit  by  the  list  seconds  of  onr  interylew ;  and 
it  certftinly  rendered  her  escape  the  more  easy. 

'^  0,  yon  are  too  romantic  I ''  she  said,  langhing ;  and 
with  tibat  my  son  was  blown  oat,  my  enchantress  had  fied 
away,  and  I  was  again  left  alone  in  the  twilight  with  the 
ladyhenSi 


CHAPTER  IX 

THREE  IS  COMPANY,  AND  FOUR  NONE 

The  rest  of  the  day  I  slept  in  the  comer  of  the  hen- 
house upon  Flora's  shawl.  Nor  did  I  awake  until  a  light 
shone  suddenly  in  my  eyes,  and  starting  up  with  a  gasp 
(for,  indeed,  at  the  moment  I  dreamed  I  was  still  swinging 
from  the  Castle  battlements)  I  found  Ronald  bending 
over  me  with  a  lantern.  It  appeared  it  was  past  midnight, 
that  I  had  slept  about  sixteen  hours,  and  that  Flora  had 
letnmed  her  ponltiy  to  the  shed  and  I  had  heard  her  not 
I  coiild  not  but  wonder  if  she  had  stooped  to  look  at  me  as 
I  dept.  The  puritan | hens  now  slept  irremediably;  and 
bdng  cheered  with  the  promise  of  supper  I  wished  them 
an  irraiical  good-nighty  and  was  lighted  across  the  garden 
and  noiselessly  admitted  to  a  bedroom  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  cottf^e.  There  I  found  soap,  water,  razors—^ 
offered  me  diffidently  by  my  beardless  host — and  an  out- 
fit of  new  clothes.  To  be  shaTod  again  without  depend* 
ing  on  the  barber  of  the  gaol  was  a  source  of  a  delicious,  if 
a  childish  joy.  My  hair  was  sadly  too  long,  but  I  was  none 
so  unwise  as  to  make  an  attempt  on  it  myself.  And,  in* 
deed,  I  thought  it  did  not  wholly  misbecome  me  as  it  was, 
being  by  nature  curly.  The  clothes  were  about  as  good  as 
I  expected.  -The  waistcoat  was  of  toilenet,  a  pretty  piece, 
the  trousers  of  fine  kerseymere,  and  the  coat  sat  extraor* 
dinarily  well.  Altogether,  when  I  beheld  this  changeling 
in  the  glass,  I  kissed  my  hand  to 
6  81 
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'*  My  dear  fellow,*'  said  I,  "  liare  you  no  scent  ?• 

^*  Good  Ood,  no I^  cried  Bonald.  '^  What  do  yon  wani 
with  scent?'' 

"  Capital  thing  on  a  campaign,''  said  L  **  Bnt  I  can  do 
without." 

I  was  now  led,  with  the  same  precautions  against  noise, 
into  the  little  bow-windowed  dining-room  of  the  cottage. 
The  shutters  were  up,  the  lamp  guiltily  turned  low ;  the 
beautiful  Flora  greeted  me  in  a  whisper  ;  and  when  I  was 
set  down  to  table,  the  pair  proceeded  to  help  me  with  pre* 
cautions  that  might  haye  seemed  excessive  in  the  Ear  of 
Dionysius, 

''  She  sleeps  up  there,"  observed  the  boy,  pointing  to 
the  ceiling ;  and  the  knowledge  that  I  was  so  imminently 
near  to  the  resting-place  of  that  gold  eyeglass  touched  eveu 
myself  with  some  uneasiness. 

Our  excellent  youth  had  imported  from  the  city  a  meat 
pie,  and  I  was  gkd  to  find  it  flanked  with  a  decanter  of 
really  admirable  wine  of  Oporto.  While  I  ate,  Ronald  en* 
tertained  me  with  the  news  of  the  city,  which  had  naturally 
rung  all  day  with  our  escape :  troops  and  mounted  mes* 
sengers  had  followed  each  other  forth  at  all  hours  and  in  all 
directions ;  but  according  to  the  last  intelligence  no  recapt* 
ure  had  been  made.  Opinion  in  town  was  very  favourable 
to  us,  our  courage  was  applauded,  and  many  professed  regret 
that  our  ultimate  chance  of  escape  should  be  so  small.  The 
man  who  had  fallen  was  one  Sombref « a  peasant ;  he  was  one 
who  slept  in  a  difiFerent  part  of  the  Castle ;  and  I  was  thus 
assured  that  the  whole  of  my  former  companions  had  at- 
tained their  liberty,  and  Shed  A  was  untenanted. 

From  this  we  wandered  insensibly  into  other  topics.  It 
is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  pleasure  I  took  to  be  thus 
sitting  at  the  same  table  with  Flora,  in  the  clothes  of  a 
gentleman,  at  liberty  and  in  the  full  possession  of  my 
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Bprits  and  resonrces ;  of  all  of  which  I  had  need^  because 
it  was  neceesary  that  I  shonld  support  at  the  same  time 
two  opposite  characters^  and  at  once  plaj  the  cavalier  and 
liiely  soldier  for  the  eyes  of  Bonald^  and  to  the  ears  of 
Floxa  maintain  the  same  profound  and  sentimental  note 
tittt  I  had  already  sounded.  Certainly  Inhere  are  days 
when  all  goee  well  with  a  man ;  when  his  wit^  his  diges- 
tion,  his  mistress  are  in  a  conspiracy  to  spoil  him^  and  even 
the  weather  smiles  upon  his  wishes.  I  will  only  say  of  my* 
nlf  upon  that  eyening  that  I  surpassed  my  expectations, 
ind  was  priyileged  to  delight  my  hosts.  Little  by  little 
fhey  foigot  their  terrors  and  I  my  caution  ;  until  at  last 
we  were  bronght  back  to  earth  by  a  catastrophe  that  might 
Tery  easily  hare  been  foreseen,  but  was  not  the  less  aston- 
ishing to  UB  when  it  occurred. 

I  had  filled  all  the  glasses.  ''I  hare  a  toast  to  propose,'' 
I  whispered,  **  or  rather  three,  but  all  so  inextricably  in* 
terwoYen  that  they  will  not  bear  dividing.  I  wish  first  to 
drink  to  the  health  of  a  brave  and  therefore  a  generous  en<' 
emy.  He  found  me  disarmed,  a  fugitive  and  helpless. 
Like  the  lion,  he  disdained  so  poor  a  triumph ;  and  when 
he  might  hare  vindicated  an  easy  valour,  he  preferred  to 
make  a  friend.  I  wish  that  we  should  next  drink  to  a 
lurer  and  a  more  tender  foe.  She  found  me  in  prison  ; 
ihe  cheered  me  with  a  priceless  sympathy ;  what  she  has 
done  since,  I  know  she  has  done  in  mercy,  and  I  only  pray 
—I  dare  scarce  hope — her  mercy  may  prove  to  have  been 
merciful.  And  I  wish  to  conjoin  with  these,  for  the  first 
>&d  perhaps  the  last  time,  the  health — and  I  fear  I  may 
dready  say  the  memory — of  one  who  has  fought,  not 
ilways  without  success,  against  the  soldiers  of  your  nation ; 
hot  who  came  here,  vanquished  already,  only  to  be  van- 
wished  again  by  the  loyal  hand  of  the  one,  by  the  unf or- 
pttable  eyes  of  the  other.'' 
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« 

It  18  to  be  feared  I  may  have  lent  at  times  a  certain 
iQftonancy  to  my  voice ;  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Bonald, 
who  was  none  the  better  for  his  own  hospitality,  may  haye 
set  down  his  glass  with  something  of  a  clang.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  canse,  at  least,  I  had  scarce  finished 
my  compliment  before  we  were  aware  of  a  thump  npon  the 
ceiling  overhead.  It  was  to  be  thought  some  very  solid 
body  had  descended  to  the  floor  from  the  level  (possibly)  of 
a  bed.  I  have  never  seen  consternation  painted  in  more 
lively  colours  than  on  the  faces  of  my  hosts.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  smuggle  me  forth  into  the  garden,  or  to  conceal 
my  form  under  a  horsehair  sofa  which  stood  against  the 
wall.  For  the  first  expedient,  as  was  now  plain  by  the  ap- 
proaching footsteps,  there  was  no  longer  time ;  from  the 
second  I  recoiled  with  indignation. 

**  My  dear  creatures,*'  said  I,  **  let  us  die,  but  do  not 
let  us  be  ridiculous.^ 

The  words  were  still  upon  my  lips  when  the  door  opened 
and  my  friend  of  the  gold  eyeglass  appeared,  a  memorable 
figure,  on  the  threshold.  In  one  hand  she  bore  a  bedroom 
candlestick ;  in  the  other,  with  the  steadiness  of  a  dra- 
goon, a  horse-pistol.  She  was  wound  about  in  shawls 
which  did  not  wholly  conceal  the  candid  fabric  of  her 
nightdress,  and  surmounted  by  a  nightcap  of  portentous 
architecture.  Thus  accoutred,  she  made  her  entrance  ; 
laid  down  the  candle  and  pistol,  as  no  longer  called  for ; 
looked  about  the  room  with  a  silence  more  eloquent  than 
oaths  ;  and  then,  in  a  thrilling  voice — '^  To  whom  have  I 
the  pleasure  ?  **  she  said,  addressing  me  with  a  ghost  of  a  bow* 

''  Madam,  I  am  charmed,  I  am  sure,''  said  L  **  The 
story  is  a  little  long ;  and  our  meeting,  however  welcome, 
was  for  the  moment  entirely  unexpected  by  mysell    I  am 

sure **  but  here  I  found  I  was  quite  sure  of  nothing,  and 

tried  again.  '' I  have  the  honour,"  I  b^gan,  and  found  I  had 
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flie  honour  to  be  only  exceedingly  confused.  With  that,  I 
ihrew  myself  outright  npon  her  mercy.  **  Madam,  I  must 
be  more  frank  with  yon/'  I  resnmed.  **  Yon  have  already 
proTod  your  charity  and  compassion  for  the  French  pris- 
men.  I  am  one  of  these ;  and  if  my  appearance  be  not 
too  mnch  changed,  yon  may  even  yet  recognise  in  me  that 
Odaty  who  had  the  good  fortune  more  than  once  to  make 
joa  smile.'' 

Still  gazing  upon  me  through  her  glass,  she  uttered  an 
Qnoompromising  grunt ;  and  then,  turning  to  her  niece— 
^  Flora,''  said  she,  *'  how  comes  he  here  F  " 

The  culprits  poured  out  for  a  while  an  antiphony  of  ex* 
pknations,  which  died  out  at  last  in  a  miserable  silence. 

**  I  think  at  least  you  might  have  told  your  aunt,"  she 
morted. 

**  Madam,''  I  interposed,  **  they  were  about  to  do  so.  It 
is  my  fault  if  it  be  not  done  already.  But  I  made  it  my 
prayer  that  your  slumbers  might  be  respected,  and  this  nee- 
ensry  formula  of  my  presentation  should  be  delayed  until 
to*morrow  in  the  morning." 

The  old  lady  regarded  me  with  undissembled  incredulity» 
to  which  I  was  able  to  find  no  better  repartee  than  a  pro- 
found and  I  trust  graceful  reverence. 

''French  prisoners  are  very  well  in  their  place,"  she 
ttid, ''  but  I  cannot  see  that  their  place  is  in  my  private 
dining-room." 

''Madam,"  said  I, ''  I  hope  it  may  be  said  without  ot- 
fence,  but  (except  the  Oastle  of  Edinburgh)  I  cannot  think 
upon  the  spot  from  which  I  would  so  readily  be  absent." 

At  this,  to  my  relief,  I  thought  I  could  perceive  a  ves^ 
tige  of  a  smile  to  steal  upon  that  iron  countenance  and  to 
be  bitten  immediately  in. 

''And  if  it  ia  a  fair  question^  what  do  they  oall  ye  ?"  she 
iiksa. 
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''At  yoar  serrice,  the  Vicomte  Anne  de  St.-YyeB/ 
said  L 

''  Mosha  the  Yiscoant,"  said  she, ''  I  am  afraid  you  do 
OB  plain  people  a  great  deal  too  mach  honour.'^ 

''  My  dear  lady/'  said  I,  ''  let  us  be  serious  for  a  moment. 
What  was  I  to  do  P  Where  was  I  to  go  ?  And  how  can 
you  be  angry  with  these  benevolent  children,  who  took 
pity  on  one  so  unfortunate  as  myself  P  Tour  humble  ser* 
Tant  is  no  such  terrific  adventurer  that  you  should  come 
out  against  him  with  horse-pistols  and '' — smiling— >f<bed« 
room  candlesticks.  It  is  but  a  young  gentleman  in  ex- 
treme distress,  hunted  upon  every  side,  and  asking  no 
more  than  to  escape  from  his  pursuers.  I  know  your  char- 
acter, I  read  it  in  your  face'' — ^the  heart  tremUed  in  my 
body  as  I  said  these  daring  words.  ''  There  are  unhappy 
English  prisoners  in  France  at  this  day,  perhaps  at  this 
hour.  Perhaps  at  this  hour  they  kneel  as  I  do ;  they  take 
the  hand  of  her  who  might  conceal  or  assist  them ;  they 
press  it  to  their  lips  as  I  do        " 

**  Here,  here  I "  cried  the  old  lady,  breaking  from  my 
solicitations.  **  Behave  yourself  before  folk  I  Saw  ever 
any  one  the  match  of  that  P  And  on  earth,  my  dears,  what 
are  we  to  do  with  him  P** 

**  Pack  him  ofF,  my  dear  lady,''  said  I ;  ''  pack  off  the 
impudent  fellow  double-quick !  And  if  it  may  be,  and  your 
good  heart  allows  it,  help  him  a  little  on  the  way  he  has 
to  go.*' 

^'Whafs  this  pie  P**  she  cried  stridently.  ^' Where  is 
this  pie  from.  Flora  P " 

No  answer  was  vouchsafed  by  my  unfortonatef  and  (I 
may  say)  extinct  acoomplices. 

<«I8  that  my  portP"  she  pursued.  ''Hoa|^I  Will 
knnebody  give  me  a  glass  of  my  port  wine  P*^ 

I  made  haste  to  serve  her. 
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She  looked  at  me  orer  the  rim  with  an  extraordinary  ex- 
pression.   *'  I  hope  ye  liked  it  F^  said  she. 

''  It  is  eyen  a  magnificent  wine,''  said  L 

''Awell,  it  was  my  father  laid  it  down,**  she  said. 
'*  There  were  few  knew  more  abont  port  wine  than  my 
father,  Gtodrest  him  f  She  settled  herself  inachair  with 
sn  alarming  air  of  resolution.  '*  And  so  there  is  some  par- 
tienlar  direction  that  you  wish  to  go  in  F''  said  she. 

'*  0,**  said  I,  following  her  example,  '^  I  am  by  no 
means  snch  a  yagrant  as  yon  suppose.  I  hare  good  friends, 
it  I  oonid  get  to  them,  for  which  all  I  want  is  to  be  once 
dear  of  Scotland ;  and  I  have  money  for  the  road.''  And 
I  produced  my  bundle. 

**  English  banknotes  P  '^  she  said.  *'  That's  not  Tory 
handy  for  Scotland.  Ifs  been  some  fool  of  an  Englishman 
ihafs  given  yon  these,  I'm  thinking.  How  much  is 
ft?" 

''I  declare  to  heayen  I  neyer  thought  to  count  I"  I  ex- 
daimed.     **  But  that  is  soon  remedied." 

And  I  counted  out  ten  notes  of  ten  pound  each,  all  im 
the  name  of  Abraham  Newlands,  and  fiye  bills  of  country 
hmkers  for  as  many  guineas. 

''One  hundred  and  twenty-six  pound  five,"  cried  the 
dd  lady.  *'  And  you  carry  such  a  sum  about  you,  and 
luiTe  not  so  much  as  counted  it  I  If  you  are  not  a  thie^ 
you  must  allow  you  are  yery  thief-like." 

''And  yet,  madam,  the  money  is  le^timately  mine,^ 
aadL 

She  took  one  of  the  bills  and  held  it  up.  "  Is  there  any 
probability,  now,  that  this  could  be  traced  P  "  she  asked. 

"None,  I  should  suppose ;  and  if  it  were,  it  would  be 
no  matter,"  said  L  "  With  your  usual  penetration,  you 
(OttBed  right.  An  Englishman  brought  it  me.  It  reached 
via»  through  the  hands  of  his  English  sdlioitor,  from  mj 
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grtat-nnole,  the  Oomte  de  Efironal  de  Saint-TTes,  I  bo* 
lieye  the  richest  fmigri  in  London.^' 

''I  oftn  do  no  more  than  take  yonr  word  for  it^**  mid 
ahe. 

''And  I  tmsty  madam,  not  leas,''  aaid  L 

''  Well/'  said  she,  ''at  this  rate  the  matter  may  be  fead* 
ble.  I  will  cash  one  of  these  fiTe-gninea  bills,  less  the 
exohange,  and  giye  yon  silver  and  Scots  notes  to  bear  yoa 
as  far  as  the  border.  Beyond  that,  Mosha  the  Viscounty 
yoa  will  have  to  depend  npon  yourself.'' 

I  conld  not  but  express  a  ciyil  hesitation  as  to  whether 
the  amoant  would  suffice,  in  my  case,  for  so  long  a 
journey. 

"  Ay,"  said  she,  "  but  you  hayenae  heard  me  out.  For 
if  you  are  not  too  fine  a  gentleman  to  trayel  with  a  pair  of 
droyers,  I  belieye  I  have  found  the  yery  thing,  and  the 
Lord  forgive  me  for  a  treasonable  old  wife  I  There  are  a 
couple  stopping  up  by  with  the  shephetd-man  at  the  farm  ; 
to-morrow  they  will  take  the  road  for  England,  probably 
by  skriegh  of  day — and  in  my  opinion  you  had  best  be 
travelling  with  the  stots,"  said  she. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  do  not  suppose  me  to  be  so  effemi« 
nate  a  character  I "  I  cried.  "  An  old  soldier  of  Napoleon 
is  certainly  beyond  suspicion.  But,  dear  lady,  to  what 
end  P  and  how  is  the  society  of  these  excellent  gentlemen 
supposed  to  help  me  P" 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  she,  "  you  do  not  at  all  understand 
your  own  predicament,  and  must  just  leave  your  matters 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  do.  I  daresay  you  have  never 
even  heard  tell  of  the  drove-roads  or  the  drovers ;  and  lam 
certainly  not  going  to  sit  up  all  night  to  explain  it  to  yon« 
Suffice  ity  that  it  is  me  who  is  arranging  this  affair— ths 
mere  shame  to  me  t — and  that  is  the  way  ye  have  to  gow 
Bonald,"  she  continued^  "away  up-by  to tiie shepherds; 
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TOWrt  them  out  of  their  beds,  and  make  it  perfectly  dis* 
tinct  that  Sim  ia  not  to  leave  tiU  he  has  seen  me.^' 

Bonald  was  nothing  loath  to  escape  from  his  annt's 
neighbourhood,  and  left  the  room  and  the  cottage  with  a 
silent  expedition  that  was  more  like  flight  than  mere 
obedience.    Meanwhile  the  old  lady  turned  to  her  niece. 

*^  And  I  would  like  to  know  what  we  are  to  do  with  him 
the  night  I ''  she  cried. 

'^  Bonald  and  I  meant  to  put  him  in  the  hen-house,'' 
aud  the  encrimsoned  Flora. 

''And  I  can  tell  you  he  is  to  go  to  no  such  a  place/'  re- 
plied the  aunt  ''  Hen-house,  indeed  I  If  a  guest  he  is  to 
be,  he  shall  sleep  in  no  mortal  hen-house.  Your  room  is 
the  most  fit,  I  think,  if  he  will  consent  to  occupy  it  on  so 
great  a  suddenty.  And  as  for  you.  Flora,  you  shall  sleep 
with  me.** 

I  could  not  help  admiring  the  prudence  and  tact  of  this 
old  dowager,  and  of  course  it  was  not  for  me  to  make  objec- 
tions. Ere  I  well  knew  how,  I  was  alone  with  a  flat  candle- 
stick, which  is  not  the  most  sympathetic  of  companions, 
and  stood  studying  the  snuff  in  a  frame  of  mind  between 
triumph  and  chagrin.  All  had  gone  well  with  my  flight : 
the  masterful  lady  who  had  arrogated  to  herself  the  arrange^ 
ment  of  the  details  gave  me  every  confidence  ;  and  I  saw 
myself  already  arriving  at  my  uncle's  door.  But,  alas  I  it 
was  another  story  with  my  love  affair.  I  had  seen  and 
spoken  with  her  alone ;  I  had  ventured  boldly ;  I  had  been 
not  ill  received  ;  I  had  seen  her  change  colour,  had  enjoyed 
ihe  undissembled  kindness  of  her  eyes ;  and  now,  in  a 
moment,  down  comes  upon  the  scene  that  apocalyptic  fig- 
ure with  the  nightcap  and  the  horse-pistol,  and  with  the 
very  wind  of  her  coming  behold  me  separated  from  my 
love  I  Gratitude  and  admiration  contended  in  my  breast 
with  the  extreme  of  natural  rancour.    My  appearance  in 
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her  honaa  at  past  midnight  had  an  air  (I  coald  not  disguise 
it  from  myself)  that  was  insolent  and  underhand,  and  could 
not  but  minister  to  the  worst  suspicions.  And  the  old  lady 
had  taken  it  well.  Her  generosity  was  no  more  to  be  called 
in  question  than  her  courage,  and  I  was  afraid  that  her 
intelligence  would  be  found  to  match.  Certainly,  Miss 
Flora  had  to  support  some  shrewd  looks,  and  certainly  she 
had  been  troubled.  I  could  see  but  the  one  way  before  me : 
to  profit  by  an  excellent  bed,  to  try  to  sleep  soon,  to  be 
stirring  early,  and  to  hope  for  some  renewed  occasion  in 
the  morning.  To  have  said  so  much  and  yet  to  say  no 
more,  to  go  out  into  the  world  upon  so  half-hearted  a  part- 
ing, was  more  than  I  could  accept 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  beneyolent  fiend  sat  up  all  night 
to  baulk  me.  She  was  at  my  bedside  with  a  candle  long 
ere  day,  roused  me,  laid  out  for  me  a  damnable  misfit  of 
clothes,  and  bade  me  pack  my  own  (which  were  wholly 
unsuited  to  the  journey)  in  a  bundle.  Sore  grudging,  I 
arrayed  myself  in  a  suit  of  some  country  fabric,  as  delicate 
as  sackcloth  and  about  as  becoming  as  a  shroud ;  and,  on 
coming  forth,  found  the  dragon  had  prepared  for  me  a 
hearty  breakfast.  She  took  the  head  of  the  table,  poured 
out  the  tea,  and  entertained  me  as  I  ate  with  a  great  deal 
of  good  sense  and  a  conspicuous  lack  of  charm.  How  often 
did  I  not  regret  the  change  ! — ^how  often  compare  her,  and 
condemn  her  in  the  comparison,  with  her  charming  niece  I 
But  if  my  entertainer  was  not  beautiful,  she  had  certainly 
been  busy  in  my  interest  Already  she  was  in  communis 
cation  with  my  destined  f ellow-trayellers  ;  and  the  deyice 
on  which  she  had  struck  appeared  entirely  suitable.  I  was 
a  young  Englishman  who  had  outrun  the  constable ;  war- 
rants were  out  against  me  in  Scotland,  and  it  had  become 
needfuls  I  should  pass  the  border  without  loss  of  time,  and 
priyately. 
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**  I  have  giyen  a  rerj  good  acconnt  of  yon/'  said  she, 
^  which  I  hope  yoa  may  jastify.  I  told  them  there  waa 
nothing  against  you  beyond  the  fact  that  yon  were  pat  to 
the  haw  (if  that  is  the  right  word)  for  debt/' 

"  I  pray  Qod  yoa  have  the  expression  incorrectly,  ma'am,*' 
said  Im  ''  I  do  not  give  myself  oat  for  a  person  easily 
alarmed ;  bat  yoa  mast  admit  there  is  something  barbaroas 
and  mediasyal  in  the  soand  well  qaalified  to  startle  a  poor 
foreigner/' 

^'  It  is  the  name  of  a  process  in  Scots  Law,  and  need 
alarm  no  honest  man,"  said  she.  ''Bat  yoa  are  a  very 
idle-minded  yoang  gentleman ;  yoa  mast  still  haye  year 
joke,  I  see :  I  only  hope  yoa  will  haye  no  oaase  to  regret 
it." 

''  I  pray  yoa  not  to  sappose,  becaase  I  speak  lightly, 
that  I  do  not  feel  deeply,"  said  L  **  Tear  kindness  has 
qaite  conqaered  me ;  I  lay  myself  at  year  disposition,  I 
beg  yoa  to  belieye,  with  real  tenderness ;  I  pray  yon  to 
consider  me  from  henceforth  as  the  most  deyoted  of  yonr 
friends." 

"  Well,  well,"  she  said, ''  here  comes  yonr  deyoted  friend 
the  droyer.  I'm  thinking  he  will  be  eager  for  the  road ; 
and  1  will  not  be  easy  myself  till  I  see  yon  well  off  the 
premises,  and  the  dishes  washed,  before  my  seryant-woman 
wakes.  Praise  God,  we  haye  gotten  one  that  is  a  treasare 
at  the  deeping  I" 

The  morning  was  already  beginning  to  be  blae  in  the 
trees  of  the  garden,  and  to  pat  to  shame  the  candle  by 
which  I  had  breakfasted.  The  lady  rose  from  table,  and  I 
had  no  choice  bat  to  follow  her  example.  All  the  time  I 
was  beating  my  brains  for  any  means  by  which  I  shoald  be 
able  to  get  a  word  apart  with  Flora,  or  find  the  time  to 
write  her  a  billet.  The  windows  had  been  open  while  I 
breakfasted,  I  sappose  to  yentilate  the  room  from  any  traces 
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of  my  passage  there ;  and^  Master  Bonald  appearing  on  the 
front  lawn,  my  ogre  leaned  forth  to  address  him. 

'^  Ronald/'  she  said,  **  wasn't  that  Sim  that  went  by  the 
waU?'* 

I  snatched  my  advantage.  Bightatherbacktherewaspen, 
ink,  and  paper  laid  out  I  wrote :  '^  I  love  yon  " ;  and  before 
I  had  time  to  write  more,  or  so  mnch  as  to  blot  what  I  had 
written,  I  was  again  nnder  the  gnns  of  the  gold  eyeglasses. 

^*  Ifs  time,''  she  began  ;  and  then,  as  she  observed  my 
occapation,  '^Umph  I"  she  broke  ofF.  '^  Ye  have  some* 
thing  to  write  ?"  she  demanded. 

''  Some  notes,  madam,"  said  I,  bowing  with  alacrity. 

'*  Notes,"  she  said ;  "  or  a  note  ?  " 

**  There  is  doubtless  some  finesse  of  the  English  language 
that  I  do  not  comprehend,"  said  I. 

*'  111  contrive,  however,  to  make  my  meaning  very  plain 
to  ye,  Mosha  le  Viscount,"  she  continued.  ''I  suppose 
you  desire  to  be  considered  a  gentleman  P  " 

''  Can  you  doubt  it,  madam  P  "  said  I. 

''  I  doubt  very  much,  at  least,  whether  you  go  to  the 
right  way  about  it,"  she  said.  "  You  have  come  here  to 
me,  I  cannot  very  well  say  how ;  I  think  you  will  admit 
you  owe  me  some  thanks,  if  it  was  only  for  the  breakfast  I 
made  ye.  But  what  are  you  to  me  P  A  waif  young  man, 
not  BO  far  to  seek  for  looks  and  manners,  with  some  Eng* 
lish  notes  in  your  pocket  and  a  price  upon  your  head.  I 
am  a  lady ;  I  have  been  your  hostess,  with  however  little 
will ;  and  I  desire  that  this  random  acquaintance  of  youra 
with  my  family  will  cease  and  determine." 

I  believe  I  must  have  coloured.  **  Madam,''  said  I,  **  the 
notes  are  of  no  importance ;  and  your  least  pleasure  ought 
certainly  to  be  my  law.  You  have  felt,  and  you  have  been 
pleased  to  express,  a  doubt  of  me.  I  tear  them  up.* 
Which  you  may  be  sure  I  did  thoroughly. 
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''  There's  a  good  lad  I  *^  said  the  dragon,  and  immediatelj 
led  the  way  to  the  front  hiwn. 

The  brother  and  sister  were  both  waiting  ns  here,  and,  at 
well  as  I  could  make  out  in  the  imperfect  light,  bore  eyery 
appearance  of  haying  passed  through  a  rather  cruel  experi- 
ence, fionald  seemed  ashamed  to  so  much  as  catch  my 
eye  in  the  presence  of  his  aunt,  and  was  the  picture  of  em- 
barrassment. As  for  Flora,  she  had  scarce  the  time  to  cast 
me  one  look  before  the  dragon  took  her  by  the  arm,  and 
b^ian  to  march  across  the  garden  in  the  extreme  first  glim- 
mer of  the  dawn  without  exchanging  speech.  Bonald  and 
I  followed  in  equal  silence. 

There  was  a  door  in  that  same  high  wall  on  the  top  of 
which  I  had  sat  perched  no  longer  gone  than  yesterday 
morning.  This  the  old  lady  set  open  with  a  key ;  and  on 
file  other  side  we  were  aware  of  a  rough-looking,  thick-set 
man,  leaning  with  his  arms  (through  which  was  passed  a 
formidable  staflF)  on  a  dry-stone  dyke.  Him  the  old  lady 
immediately  addressed. 

**  Sim,*'  said  she,  ''  this  is  the  young  gentleman.^ 

Sim  replied  with  an  inarticulate  grumble  of  sound,  and 
a  movement  of  one  arm  and  his  head,  which  did  duty  for 
a  salutation. 

*^  Now,  Mr.  St.  lyes,''  said  the  old  lady,  **  it's  high  time 
for  you  to  be  taking  the  road.  But  first  of  all  let  me  giye 
the  change  of  your  fiye-guinea  bill.  Here  are  four  pounds 
of  it  in  British  Linen  notes,  and  the  balance  in  small  silyer, 
less  sixpence.  Some  charge  a  shilling,  I  belieye,  but  I  haye 
giyen  you  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  See  and  guide  it  with 
aU  the  sense  that  you  possess.'' 

''And  here,  Mr.  St.  Iy6S,"8aid  Flora,  speaking  for  the  first 
time,  ^'is  a  plaid  which  you  will  find  quite  necessary  on  so 
rough  a  journey.  I  hope  you  will  take  it  from  the  hands 
s(  a  Scotch  friend,''  she  added,  and  her  yoice  trembled. 
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^*  Genuine  holly :  I  cut  it  myself/'  said  Honald,  and  gsTa 
me  as  good  a  cndgel  as  a  man  could  wish  for  in  a  row. 

The  formality  of  these  gif ts,  and  the  waiting  figure  of 
the  driver^  told  me  loudly  that  I  must  be  gone.  I  dropped 
on  one  knee  and  bade  farewell  to  the  aunt,  kissing  her 
hand.  I  did  the  like — ^but  with  how  different  a  passion ! — 
to  her  niece  ;  as  for  the  boy,  I  took  him  to  my  arms  and 
embraced  him  with  a  cordiality  that  seemed  to  strike  him 
speechless.  "  Farewell  I ''  and  *'  Farewell  1 "  I  said.  "  I 
shall  never  forget  my  friends.  Keep  me  sometimes  in 
memory.  Farewell  1  '*  With  that  I  turned  my  back 
and  began  to  walk  away  ;  and  had  scarce  done  so^  when 
I  heard  the  door  in  the  high  wall  close  behind  me.  Of 
course  this  was  the  aunt's  doing ;  and  of  course,  if  I  know 
anjrthing  of  human  character,  she  would  not  let  me  go 
without  some  tart  expressions.  I  declare,  even  if  I  had 
heard  them,  I  should  not  have  minded  in  the  least,  for  I  was 
quite  persuaded  that,  whateyer  admirers  I  might  be  leaving 
behind  me  in  Swanston  Oottage,  the  aunt  was  not  the  least 
sinoere* 
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It  took  me  &  little  effort  to  oome  abreast  of  my  new  com- 
jMUiion ;  for  thongh  he  walked  with  an  ngly  roll  and  no 
great  appearance  of  speed,  he  could  cover  the  ground  at  a 
good  rate  when  he  wanted  to.  Each  looked  at  the  other : 
I  with  natural  curiositj,  he  with  a  great  appearance  of 
distaste.  I  have  heard  since  that  his  heart  was  entirely 
set  against  me;  he  had  seen  me  kneel  to  the.ladies,  and 
diagnosed  me  for  a  ''  gesterin'  eediof 

''  So,  ye're  for  England,  are  ye  f  said  he. 

I  told  him  yes. 

"Weel,  there's  waur  places,  I  beTieye,''  was  his  reply; 
and  he  relapsed  into  a  sSenoe  which  was  not  broken  during 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  steady  walking. 

This  inteiral  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  a  bare  green  val- 
ley, which  wound  upwards  and  backwards  among  the  hills. 
A  little  stream  came  down  the  midst  and  made  a  succes- 
sion of  clear  pools;  near  by  the  lowest  of  which  I  was 
aware  of  a  drove  of  shaggy  cattle,  and  a  man  who  seemed 
the  very  oounterpart  of  Mr.  Sim  making  a  breakfast  upon 
faread  and  cheese.  This  second  drover  (whose  name  proved 
to  be  Oandlish)  rose  on  our  approach. 

**  Here's  a  mannie  that's  to  gang  through  with  us,''  said 
Sim.    ''It  was  the  auld  wife,  Oilohrist,  wanted  it." 

*' Aweel,  aweel,"  said  the  other ;  and  presently,  remem- 
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bering  his  mannera,  and  looking  on  me  witli  a  solemn  grin, 
^*  A.  fine  day  I ''  says  he. 

I  agreed  with  him^  and  asked  him  how  he  did. 

''  Brawly/'  was  the  reply ;  and  without  farther  civilitiesy 
the  pair  proceeded  to  get  the  cattle  under  way.  This,  as 
well  as  almost  all  the  herding,  was  the  work  of  a  pair  of 
comely  and  intelligent  dogs,  directed  by  Sim  or  Oandlish 
in  little  more  than  monosyllables.  Presently  we  were  as- 
cending the  side  of  the  mountain  by  a  rude  green  track, 
whose  presence  I  had  not  hitherto  observed.  A  continual 
sound  of  munching  and  the  crying  of  a  great  quantity  of 
moor  birds  accompanied  our  progress,  which  the  deliberate 
pace  and  perennial  appetite  of  the  cattle  rendered  weari- 
somely slow.  In  the  midst  my  two  conductors  marched  in 
a  contented  silence  that  I  could  not  but  admire.  The  more 
I  looked  at  them,  the  more  I  was  impressed  by  their  ab* 
surd  resemblance  to  each  other.  They  were  dressed  in  the 
same  coarse  homespun,  carried  similar  sticks,  were  equally 
begrimed  about  the  nose  with  snufl,  and  each  wound  in  an 
identical  plaid  of  what  is  called  the  shepherd's  tartan.  In  a 
back  yiew  they  might  be  described  as  indistinguishable; 
and  even  from  the  front  they  were  much  alike.  An  in* 
credible  coincidence  of  humours  augmented  the  impression* 
Thrice  and  four  times  I  attempted  to  pave  the  way  for  some 
exchange  of  thought,  sentiment,  or — at  the  least  of  it — 
human  words.  An  Jy  or  an  Nhm  was  the  sole  return,  and 
the  topic  died  on  the  hillside  without  echo.  I  can  neyer 
deny  that  I  was  chagrined ;  and  when,  after  a  little  more 
walking,  Sim  turned  towards  me  and  ofiFered  me  a  ram's 
horn  of  snuff,  with  the  question  ''  Do  ye  use  it  P ''  I  an* 
•wered,  with  some  animation,  ''Faith,  sir,  I  would  use 
pepper  to  introduce  a  little  cordiality.''  But  eyen  this  sally 
failed  to  reach,  or  at  least  failed  to  soften,  my  companions. 

At  this  rate  we  oame  to  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  and  saw 
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the  track  descend  in  front  of  ns  abraptly  into  a  desert 
Tsle,  about  a  leagne  in  length,  and  closed  at  the  farther 
end  by  no  less  barren  hilltops.  Upon  this  point  of  Vantage 
Sun  came  to  a  halt,  took  off  his  hat,  and  mopped  his  brow. 

Weel,"  he  said,  *'  here  we're  at  the  top  o'  Howden.*" 

The  top  o'  Howden,  sure  enench,"  said  Oandlislu 

Mr.  St.  Ivy,  are  ye  dry  ?*'  said  the  first. 

Now,  really,^  said  I,  '^is  not  this  Satan  reproriag 
on?'' 

''  What  ails  ye,  man  ?  *'  said  he.  ''  Vm  oflerin'  ye  a 
dram." 

''  0,  if  it  be  anything  to  drink,"  said  I,  ''  I  am  as  dry 
as  my  neighbours." 

Whereupon  Sim  produced  from  the  comer  of  his  plaid 
A  black  bottle,  and  we  all  drank  and  pledged  each  other. 
I  found  these  gentlemen  followed  upon  such  occasions  an 
inyariable  etiquette,  which  you  may  be  certain  I  made 
haste  to  ^mitate.  Each  wiped  his  mouth  with  the  back 
of  his  left  hand,  held  up  the  bottle  in  his  right,  remarked 
▼iih  emphasis,  *^  Here's  to  ye  ! "  and  swallowed  as  much 
of  the  spirit  as  his  fancy  prompted.  This  little  ceremony, 
which  was  the  nearest  thing  to  manners  I  could  perceive 
in  either  of  my  companions,  was  repeated  at  becoming  in* 
tervals,  generally  after  an  ascent.  Occasionally  we  shared 
a  mouthf al  of  ewe-milk  cheese  and  an  inglorious  form  of 
bread,  which  I  understood  (but  am  far  from  engaging  my 
honour  on  the  point)  to  be  called  *^  shearer's  bannock." 
And  that  may  be  said  to  have  concluded  our  whole  active 
interoourBe  for  the  first  day. 

I  had  the  more  occasion  to  remark  the  extraordinarily 
desolate  nature  of  that  country,  through  which  the  drove 
road  continued,  hour  after  hour  and  even  day  after  day, 
to  wind.  A  continual  succession  of  insignificant  shaggy 
hiDsy   divided   bj  ihe  course  of  ten  thousand   brooksp 
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through  whieh  we  had  to  wade^  or  by  the  side  of 
we  eneamped  at  night ;  infimte  peospeotiyes  of  heather, 
infinite  quantities  of  moorf owl ;  here  and  there,  by  a 
stream  side,  small  and  pretty  clamps  of  willows  or  the 
silyer  birch ;  here  and  theie,  the  ruins  of  ancient  and  in- 
considerable fortresses^made  the  unchanging  chafaciers 
of  the  scene.  Occasionally,  but  only  in  the  distance,  we 
could  perceive  the  smoke  of  a  small  town  or  of  an  is(4ated 
&rmhouse  or  cottage  on  the  moors ;  more  often,  a  flock 
of  sheep  and  its  attendant  shepherd^  or  a  rude  field  of 
agriculture  perhaps  not  yet  harvested.  With  these  alle via« 
tionsy  we  might  almost  be  said  to  pass  through  an  un«» 
broken  desert — sure,  one  of  the  most  impoverished  ia 
Europe ;  and  when  I  recalled  to  mind  that  we  were  yet 
but  a  few  leagues  from  the  chief  city  (where  the  law  courts 
sat  every  day  with  a  press  of  business,  soldiers  garrisoned 
the  castle,  and  mea  of  admitted  parts  were  carrying  on  the 
practice  of  letters  and  the  investigations  of  science),  it 
gave  me  a  singular  view  of  that  poor,  barren,  and  yet  illus- 
trious country  through  which  I  travelled.  Still  more, 
perhaps^  did  it  conunend  the  wisdom  of  Miss  Oilohrist  in 
sending  me  with  these  uncouth  companions  and  by  this 
unfrequented  path. 

My  itinerary  is  by  no  means  dear  to  me ;  the  names 
and  distances  I  never  clearly  knew,  and  have  now  wholly 
forgotten ;  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  course  of  those  days,  I  must  have 
passed  and  camped  among  sites  which  have  been  rendered 
illustrious  by  the  pen  of  Walter  Scott.  Nay,  more,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  I  was  still  more  favoured  by  fortune,  and 
have  actually  met  and  spoken  with  that  inimitable  author* 
Our  encounter  was  of  a  tall,  stoutish,  elderly  geaHemao, 
a  little  grizzled,  and  of  a  nigged  but  cheerful  and  engaffi^ 
countenance.    He  sat  on  a  hill  pony,  wrapped  in  a  plaid 
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oyer  his  green  coat,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  horsewoman, 
his  daughter,  a  jonng  lady  of  the  most  charming  ap« 
pearance.  They  orertook  ns  on  a  stretch  of  heath,  reined 
up  as  they  came  alongside,  and  accompanied  ns  for  per- 
haps a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  they  galloped  off  again 
across  the  hillsides  to  our  left.  Great  was  my  amazement 
to  find  the  unconquerable  Mr.  Sim  thaw  immediately  on 
the  accost  of  this  strange  gentleman,  who  hailed  him  with 
a  ready  familiarity,  proceeded  at  once  to  discuss  with  him 
the  trade  of  droving  and  the  prices  of  cattle,  and  did  not 
disdain  to  take  a  pinch  from  the  inevitable  ram's  horn. 
Presently  I  was  aware  that  the  stranger's  eye  was  directed 
on  myself ;  and  there  ensued  a  conversation,  -some  of  which 
I  could  not  help  overhearing  at  the  time,  and  the  rest  have 
pieced  together  more  or  less  plausibly  from  the  report  of 
Sim. 

"  Surely  that  must  be  an  amateur  drover  ye  have  gotten 
there  ?''  the  gentleman  seems  to  have  asked. 

Sim  replied,  I  was  a  young  gentleoian  that  had  a  reason 
ot  his  own  to  travel  privately. 

''  Wen,  well,  ye  must  tell  me  nothing  of  that.  I  am  in 
lftv>  you  know,  and  tace  is  the  Latin  for  a  candle,'*  an- 
iwered  the  gentleman.     '^  But  I  hope  ifs  nothing  bad." 

Sim  toM  him  it  was  no  more  than  debt. 

" 0,  Lord,  if  that  be tdl  I"  cried  the  gentleman  ;  and, 
taming  to  myself,  "  Well,  air,'*  he  added,  '*  I  understand 
70a  are  taking  a  tramp  tiirough  our  forest  here  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  thing  P" 

"Why,  yes,  sir,'' said  I;  "and  I  must  say  I  am  very 
well  entertained." 

''  I  envy  you,"  said  he.  ''  I  have  jogged  many  miles  of 
H  myself  wh«n  I  was  younger.  'My  youth  lies  buried 
about  here  under  every  heather-bush,  like  the  soul  of  tha 
lioaitbte  Laoiua.    But  you  should  have  a  guide,    The 
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pleasare  of  this  conntry  is  much  in  the  legends,  which 
grow  as  plentiful  as  blackberries/'  And  directing  my  at- 
tention to  a  little  fragment  of  a  broken  wall  no  greater 
than  a  tombstone,  he  told  me,  for  an  example,  a  story  of 
its  earlier  inhabitants.  Years  after  it  chanced  that  I  was 
one  day  diverting  myself  with  a  Waverley  Novel,  when 
what  shonld  I  come  upon  bnt  the  identical  narrative  of  my 
green-coated  gentleman  upon  the  moors !  In  a  moment 
the  scene,  the  tones  of  his  voice,  his  northern  accent,  and 
the  very  aspect  of  the  earth  and  sky  and  temperature  of 
the  weather,  flashed  back  into  my  mind  with  the  reality  of 
dreams.  The  unknown  in  the  green  coat  had  been  the 
Great  Unknown  !  I  had  met  Scott ;  I  had  heard  a  story 
from  his  lips  ;  I  should  have  been  able  to  write,  to  claim 
acquaintance,  to  tell  him  that  his  legend  still  tingled  in 
my  ears.  But  the  discovery  came  too  late,  and  the  great 
man  had  already  succumbed  under  the  load  of  his  honours 
and  misfortunes. 

Presently,  after  giving  us  a  cigar  apiece,  Scott  bade  us 
farewell  and  disappeared  with  his  daughter  over  the  hills. 
And  when  I  applied  to  Sim  for  information,  his  answer  of 
**  The  Shirra,  man  !  A^body  kens  the  Shirra  I''  told  me, 
unfortunately,  nothing. 

A  more  considerable  adventure  falls  to  be  related.  Wo 
were  now  near  the  border.  We  had  travelled  for  long 
upon  the  track  beaten  and  browsed  by  a  million  herds,  our 
predecessors,  and  had  seen  no  vestige  of  that  traffic  which 
had  created  it.  It  was  early  in  the  morning  when  we  at 
last  perceived,  drawing  near  to  the  drove  road,  but  still  at 
the  distance  of  about  half  a  league,  a  second  caravan,  simi* 
lar  to  but  larger  than  our  own.  The  liveliest  excitement 
was  at  once  exhibited  by  both  my  comrades.  They 
climbed  hillocks,  they  studied  the  approaching  drove  from 
under  their  hand,  they  consulted  each  other  with  an  ap> 
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pearance  of  alarm  that  seemed  to  me  extraordinary.  I  had 
learned  by  this  time  that  their  stand-off  manners  implied, 
at  leasts  no  actire  enmity ;  and  I  made  bold  to  ask  them 
what  was  wrong. 

"  Bad  yins,''  was  Sim's  emphatic  answer. 

All  day  the  dogs  were  kept  nnsparingly  on  the  alert,  and 
the  drove  pushed  forward  at  a  yery  nnnsnal  and  seemingly 
unwelcome  speed.  All  day  Sim  and  Gandlish^  with  a  more 
than  ordinary  ezpenditnre  botJh  of  snnfl  and  of  words,  con- 
tinued to  debate  the  position.  It  seems  that  they  had  rec- 
ognised two  of  onr  neighbonrs  on  the  road — one  Faa,  and 
another  by  the  name  of  Oillies.  Whether  there  was  an 
old  fend  between  them  still  unsettled  I  could  never  learn  ; 
but  Sim  and  Gandlish  were  prepared  for  every  degree  of 
fraud  or  violence  at  their  hands.  Gandlish  repeatedly  con- 
gratulated himself  on  having  left ''  the  watch  at  home  with 
the  mistrees '' ;  and  Sim  perpetually  brandished  his  cudgel, 
and  cursed  his  ill-fortune  that  it  should  be  sprung. 

''I  wilna  care  a  damn  to  gie  the  daashed  scoon'rel  a  fair 
dout  wi'  it/*  he  said.  *^  The  daashed  thing  micht  come 
amdry  in  noa  hand.'' 

'*  Well,  gentlemen,''  said  I,  ''  suppose  they  do  come  on, 
I  think  we  can  give  a  very  good  account  of  them."  And  I 
made  my  piece  of  holly,  Bonald's  gift,  the  value  of  which 
I  now  appreciated,  sing  about  my  head. 

''  Ay,  man  P  Are  ye  stench  P "  inquired  Sim,  with  a 
gleam  of  approval  in  his  wooden  countenance. 

The  same  evening,  somewhat  wearied  with  our  day-long 
expedition,  we  encamped  on  a  little  verdant  mound,  from 
the  midst  of  which  there  welled  a  spring  of  clear  water 
Bcarce  great  enough  to  wash  the  hands  in.  We  had 
Buide  onr  meal  and  lain  down,  but  were  not  yet  asleep, 
when  a  growl  from  one  of  the  collies  set  us  on  the  alert. 
An  three  aat  np,  and  on  a  seoond  impulse  all  lay  down 
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again,  bnt  now  with  oar  cndgels  ready.  A  man  mnst  be  an 
alien  and  an  ontlaw,  an  old  soldier  and  a  young  man  in  the 
bargain,  to  take  adventare  easily.  With  no  idea  as  to  the 
rights  of  the  quarrel  or  the  probable  consequences  of  the 
encounter,  I  was  as  ready  to  take  part  with  my  two  dro* 
vers,  aa  ever  to  fall  in  line  on  the  morning  of  a  battle. 
Presently  there  leaped  three  men  out  of  the  heather  ;  we 
had  scarce  time  to  get  to  our  feet  before  we  were  assailed  ; 
and  in  a  moment  each  one  of  us  was  engaged  with  an  ad- 
versary whom  the  deepening  twilight  scarce  permitted  him 
to  see.  How  the  battle  sped  in  other  quarters  I  am  in  no 
position  to  describe.  The  rogue  that  fell  to  my  share  was 
exceedingly  agile  and  expert  with  his  weapon ;  had  and 
held  me  at  a  disadvantage  from  the  first  assault ;  forced  me 
to  give  ground  continually,  and  at  last,  in  mere  self-de- 
fence, to  let  him  have  the  point.  It  struck  him  in  the 
throat,  and  he  went  down  like  a  ninepin  and  moved  no 
more. 

It  seemed  this  was  the  signal  for  the  engagement  to  be 
discontinued.  The  other  combatants  separated  at  once^ 
our  foes  were  suffered,  without  molestation,  to  lift  up  a^d 
bear  away  their  fallen  comrade ;  so  that  I  perceived  this 
sort  of  war  to  be  not  wholly  without  laws  of  chivalry,  and 
perhaps  rather  to  partake  of  the  character  of  a  tournament 
than  of  a  battle  i  outrance.  There  was  no  doubt,  at  least, 
that  I  was  supposed  to  have  pushed  the  affair  too  seriously. 
Our  friends  the  enemy  removed  their  wounded  companion 
with  undisguised  consternation ;  and  they  were  no  sooner 
over  the  top  of  the  brae,  than  Sim  and  Candlish  roused  «p 
their  wearied  drove  and  set  forth  on  a  night  march* 

**  Fm  thinking  Faa's  unco  bad,''  said  the  one. 

''Ay,''  said  the  other,  ''  he  lookit  dooms gash.*^ 

''  He  did  that,"  said  the  first. 

And  their  weary  silence  fell  upon  them  agajn. 
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PrBBenfly  Sim  tamed  to  me.  '' Ye*re  unco  ready  with 
(he  stick/'  said  he. 

''  Too  ready^  Fm  afraid/'  said  I.  ''  I  ain  afraid  Mr.  Faa 
(if  that  be  his  name)  has  got  his  gmel/' 

**  Weel,  I  wonldnae  wonder/'  replied  Sim. 

'*  And  what  is  likely  to  happen  P  "  I  inquired, 

•*  Aweel/'  said  Sim,  snaffing  profoundly,  *'  if  I  were  to 
offer  an  opeenion,  it  would  not  be  conscientious.  For  the 
plain  fac'  is,  Mr.  St  Ivy,  that  I  div  not  ken.  We  have  had 
crackit  heids — and  rowth  of  them — ere  now ;  and  we  have 
had  a  broken  leg  or  maybe  twa  ;  and  the  like  of  that  we 
drorer  bodies  make  a  kind  of  a  practice  like  to  keep  among 
ouTsel's.  But  a  corp  we  hare  none  of  us  ever  had  to  deal 
with,  and  I  could  set  nae  leemit  to  what  G^illies  micht  con- 
sider proper  in  the  affair.  Forbye  that,  he  would  be  in 
Tsifber  a  hobble  himsel',  if  he  was  to  gsng  hamewantin' 
Faa.  Folk  %re  awfu'  throng  with  their  questions,  and  par- 
teecularly  when  they're  no  wantit" 

"Thaf  s  a  fac',"  said  Oandlish. 

I  considered  this  prospect  ruefully ;  and  then,  making 
the  best  of  it,  **  Upon  all  which  accounts,"  said  I,  *^  the 
best  will  be  to  get  across  the  border  and  there  separate. 
If  you  are  troubled,  you  can  reiy  truly  put  liie  blame  upon 
joor  late  companion ;  and  if  I  am  pursued,  I  must  just  try 
to  keep  oat  of  the  way/' 

**  Mr.  St  Ity,"  said  Sim,  with  something  resembling  en- 
thusiasm, *^  no  a  word  mair  I  I  hate  met  in  wi'  mony  kinds 
o'  gentry  ere  now ;  I  hae  seen  o'  them  that  was  the  tae 
thing,  and  I  hae  seen  o'  them  that  was  the  tither ;  but  the 
wale  of  a  gentleman  like  you  I  haye  no  sae  very  frequently 
Been  the  bate  of." 

Our  night  march  was  accordingly  pursued  with  unremit- 
ting diligence.  l%e  stars  paled,  the  east  whitened,  and 
we  were  still,  both  dogs  and  men,  toiling  after  the  wesried 
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cattle*    Again  and  again  Sim  and  Gandlish  lamented  the 
necessity :  it  was  ''  fair  rain  on  the  bestial/^  they  declared  ; 
bat  the  thoaght  of  a  jadge  and  a  scaffold  hanted  them 
ever  forward.    I  myself  was  not  so  much  to  be  pitied.  All 
that  nighty  and  daring  the  whole  of  the  little  that  remained 
before  as  of  oar  conjanct  joamey,  I  enjoyed  a  new  pleas- 
are,  the  reward  of  my  prowess,  in  the  now  loosened  tongae 
of  Mr.  Sim.    Oandlish  was  still  obdaratdy  tacitam :  it 
was  the  man's  natare ;  bat  Sim,  haying  finally  appraised 
and  approved  me,  displayed  withont  reticence  a  rather 
garraloas  habit  of  mind  and  a  pretty  talent  for  narration. 
The  pair  were  old  and  close  companions,  co-existing  in 
these  endless  moors  in  a  brotherhood  of  silence  sach  as  I 
have  heard  attribated  to  the  trappers  of  the  west  It  seems 
absard  to  mention  love  in  connection  with  so  agly  and 
snaffy  a  coaple ;  at  least,  their  trast  was  absolate ;  and 
they  entertained  a  sarprising  admiration  for  each  other's 
qaalities  ;  Oandlish  exclaiming  that  Sim  was  ''grand  com- 
pany I ''  and  Sim  freqaently  assnring  me  in  an  aside  that 
for  ''  a  rale,  aald,  stench  bitch,  there  was  nae  the  bate  of 
Oandlish  in  braid  Scotland.''  The  two  dogs  appeared  to  be 
entirely  incladed  in  this  family  compact,  and  I  remarked 
that  their  exploits  and  traits  of  character  were  constantly 
and  minately  observed  by  the  two  masters.    Dog  stories 
particalarly  aboanded  with  them ;  and  not  only  the  dogs 
of  the  present  bat  those  of  the  past  contribated  their 
qaota.     ''Bat  that  was  naething,"  Sim  woald  begin: 
"  there  was  a  herd  in  Manar,  they  ca'd  him  Tweedie — ^yell 
mind  Tweedie,  OanOish?"  "Pine,  that!"  said  Oandlish, 
"  Aweel,  Tweedie  had  a  dog ^"    The  story  I  have  for- 
gotten ;  I  daresay  it  was  dall,  and  I  sospect  it  was  not 
trae;  bat  indeed,  my  travels  with  the  drovers  had  ren- 
dered me  indalgent,  and  perhaps  even  credaloas,  in  the 
matter  of  dog  stories.  Beaatifal,  indefatigable  beings  I  as  I 
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nw  them  at  the  end  of  a  long  day^B  jonmey  frisking,  bark- 
ing, bonnding,  striking  attitudes,  slanting  a  bushy  tail, 
manifestly  playing  to  the  spectator's  eye,  manifestly  rejoic- 
ing in  their  grace  and  beauty — and  turned  to  obserre  Sim 
and  Gandlish  unomamentally  plodding  in  the  rear  with 
the  plaids  about  their  bowed  shoulders  and  the  drop  at 
their  snuffy  nose — I  thought  I  would  rather  claim  kinship 
with  the  dogs  than  with  the  men  I  My  sympathy  was  un- 
retomed ;  in  their  eyes  I  was  a  creature  light  as  air ;  and 
they  would  scarce  spare  me  the  time  for  a  perfunctory 
csrass  or  perhaps  a  hasty  lap  of  the  wet  tongue,  ere  they 
were  back  again  in  sedulous  attendance  on  those  dingy 
deities,  their  masters — and  their  masters,  as  like  as  not, 
damning  their  stupidity. 

Altogether  the  last  hours  of  our  tramp  were  infinitely 
the  most  agreeable  to  me,  and  I  believe  to  all  of  us ;  and 
by  the  time  we  came  to  separate,  there  had  grown  up  a 
certain  familiarity  and  mutual  esteem  that  made  the  part- 
ing harder.  It  took  place  about  four  of  the  afternoon  on 
a  bare  hillside  from  which  I  could  see  the  ribbon  of  the 
gieat  north  road,  henceforth  to  be  my  conductor.  I  asked 
what  was  to  pay. 

'*  Naething,''  replied  Sim. 

''What  in  the  name  of  folly  is  this  f  I  exclaimed. 
''You  haye  led  me,  you  have  fed  me,  you  haye  filled  me 
M  of  whisky,  and  now  you  will  take  nothing  I  '^ 

"  Te  see  we  indentit  for  that,''  replied  Sim. 

"  Indented  ? "  I  repeated  ;  '^  what  does  the  man 
mean?" 

"  Mr.  St-  lyy,"  said  Sim,  "  this  is  a  maitter  entirely  be- 
tween Gandlish  and  me  and  the  auld  wife,  Gilchrist  Tou 
bad  naething  to  say  to  it ;  weel,  ye  can  haye  naathing  to 
4>  with  it,  then." 

"My  good  man,"  said  I,  '^I  can  allow  myself  to  be 
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placed  in  no  such  .ridiculous  position.    Mrs.  Gikhrist  Is 
nothing  to  me,  and  I  refuse  to  be  her  debtor.'' 

"I  dinna  exac'ly  see  what  way  ye're  gaun  to  help  it/* 
observed  my  drover. 

"  By  paying  you  here  and  now,"  said  I. 

"There's  aye  twa  to  a  bargian,  Mr.  St.  Ivy,"  said  he. 

"You  mean  that  you  will  not  take  it?"  said  I. 

"There  or  thereabout,"  said  he.  "Forbye,  that  it 
would  set  ye  a  heap  better  to  keep  your  siller  for  them  you 
awe  it  to.  Ye're  young,  Mr.  St.  Ivy,  and  thoughtless; 
but  it's  my  belief  that,  wi'  care  and  circumspection,  ye  may 
yet  do  credit  to  yoursel'.  But  just  you  bear  this  in  mind : 
that  him  that  awes  siller  should  never  gie  siller." 

Well,  what  was  there  to  say?  I  accepted  his  rebuke, 
and  bidding  the  pair  farewell,  set  off  alone  upon  my  south* 
ward  way. 

"Mr.  St.  Ivy,"  was  the  last  word  of  Sim,  "I  was  never 
muckle  ta'en  up  in-EngUshry;  but  I  think  that  I  really 
ought  to  say  that  ye  seem  to  me  to  have  the  makings  of 
quite  a  dacent  lad." 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  GREAT  NORTH  ROAD 

It  chanced  that  as  I  went  down  the  hill  these  last  words 
of  my  friend  the  drover  echoed  not  unfruitfuUy  in  my 
head.  I  had  never  told  these  men  the  least  particulars  as 
to  my  race  or  fortune,  as  it  was  a  part,  and  the  best  part, 
of  their  civility  to  ask  no  questions:  yet  they  had  dubbed 
me  without  hesitation  English.  Some  strangeness  in  the 
accent  they  had  doubtless  thus  explained.  And  it  occurred 
to  me,  that  if  I  could  pass  in  Scotland  for  an  Englishman, 
I  might  be  able  to  reverse  the  process  and  pass  in  England 
for  a  Scot.  I  thought,  if  I  was  pushed  to  it,  I  could  make 
a  struggle  to  imitate  the  brogue;  after  my  experience  with 
Candlish  and  Sim,  I  had  a  rich  provision  of  outlandish 
words  at  my  command;  and  I  felt  I  could  tell  the  tale  of 
Twecdie's  dog  so  as  to  deceive  a  native.  At  the  same  time, 
I  was  afraid  my  name  of  St.  Ives  was  scarcely  suitable;  till 
I  remembered  there  was  a  town  so  called  in  the  province 
of  Cornwall,  thought  I  might  yet  be  glad  to  claim  it  for  my 
place  of  origin,  and  decided  for  a  Cornish  family  and  a 
Scots  education.  For  a  trade,  as  I  was  equally  ignorant 
of  all,  and  as  the  most  innocent  might  at  any  moment  be 
tbe  means  of  my  exposure,  it  was  best  to  pretend  to  none. 
And  I  dubbed  myself  a  young  gentleman  of  a  sufficient 
fortune  and  an  idle,  curious  habit  of  mind,  rambling  the 
country  at  my  own  charges,  in  quest  of  health,  informa- 
tion, and  merry  adventures. 
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At  Newcastle,  whicli  was  the  first  town  I  reached,  I  com- 
pleted my  preparations  for  the  part,  before  going  to  the 
inn,  by  the  purchase  of  a  knapsack  and  a  pair  of  leathern 
gaiters.  My  plaid  I  continued  to  wear  from  sentiment*  It 
was  warm,  nsefnl  to  sleep  in  if  I  were  again  benighted, 
and  I  had  discovered  it  to  be  not  unbecoming  for  a  man  of 
gallant  carriage.  Thus  equipped,  I  supported  my  charac- 
ter of  the  light-hearted  pedestrian  not  amiss.  Surprise 
was  indeed  expressed  that  I  should  haye  selected  such  a 
season  of  the  year  ;  but  I  pleaded  some  delays  of  business, 
and  smilingly  claimed  to  be  an  eccentric.  The  devil  wa» 
in  it,  I  would  say,  if  any  season  of  the  year  was  not  good 
enough  for  me ;  I  was  not  made  of  sugar,  I  was  no  molly- 
coddle to  be  afraid  of  an  ill-aired  bed  or  a  sprinkle  of  snow ; 
and  I  would  knock  upon  the  table  with  my  fist  and  call  for 
t'other  bottle,  like  the  noisy  and  free-hearted  young  gentle- 
man I  was.  It  was  my  policy  (if  I  may  so  express  myself> 
to  talk  much  and  say  little.  At  the  inn  tables,  the  coun- 
try, the  state  of  the  roads,  the  business  interest  of  those* 
who  sat  down  with  me,  and  the  course  of  public  events,, 
afforded  me  a  considerable  field  in  which  I  might  discourse 
at  large  and  still  communicate  no  information  about  my- 
sell  There  was  no  one  with  less  air  of  reticence ;  I  plunged 
into  my  company  up  to  the  neck ;  and  I  had  a  long  cock* 
and-bull  story  of  an  aunt  of  mine  which  must  have  con- 
vinced the  most  suspicious  of  my  innocence.  **  What  I  '^ 
they  would  have  said,  **  that  young  ass  to  be  concealing 
anything  I  Why,  he  has  deafened  me  with  an  aunt  of  his 
until  my  head  aches.  He  only  wants  you  should  give  him 
a  line,  and  he  would  tell  you  his  whole  descent  from  Adam 
downward,  and  his  whole  private  fortune  to  the  last  shil*- 
ling.*^  A  responsible  solid  fellow  was  even  so  much  moved 
by  pity  for  my  inexperience  as  to  give  me  a  word  or  two  of 
£^K)d  advice :  that  I  was  but  a  young  man  after  all— I  had 
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si  this  time  a  deceptiye  air  of  yonth  that  made  me  easily 
pass  for  one-and-twenty,  and  was,  in  the  circnmstances, 
worth  a  fortune— that  the  company  at  inns  was  yery  min- 
gled, that  I  should  do  well  to  be  more  careful,  and  the 
like ;  to  all  which  I  made  answer  that  I  meant  no  harm 
myself  and  expected  none  from  others,  or  the  devil  was  in 
it.  "  Yon  are  one  of  those  d— d  prudent  fellows  that  I 
eoald  never  abide  with,'' said  L  ^'Tou  are  the  kind  of 
man  that  has  a  long  head.  Thaf  s  all  the  world,  my  dear 
nr :  the  long-heads  and  the  short-horns  I  Now,  I  am  a 
ihori-hom.''  ''  I  doubt,''  says  he,  ^'that  you  will  not  go 
Tery  far  without  getting  sheared."  I  offered  to  bet  with 
1dm  on  that,  and  he  made  off,  shaking  his  head. 

But  my  particular  delight  was  to  enlarge  on  politics  and 
the  war.  None  damned  the  French  like  me ;  none  was 
more  bitter  against  the  Americans.  And  when  the  north- 
bound mail  arrived,  crowned  with  hoUy,  and  the  coachman 
and  guard  hoarse  with  shouting  victory,  I  went  even  so  far 
as  to  entertain  the  company  to  a  bowl  of  punch,  which  I 
compounded  myself  with  no  illiberal  hand,  and  doled  out 
to  rach  sentiments  as  the  following  : — 

"  Our  glorious  victory  on  the  Nivelle  I "  "  Lord  Well- 
ington, God  bless  him  I  and  may  victory  ever  attend  upon 
bia  arms  ! "  and,  *'  Soult^  poor  devil !  and  may  he  catch  it 
agtin  to  the  same  tune  I " 

Never  was  oratory  more  applauded  to  the  echo— never 
my  one  was  more  of  the  popular  man  than  L  I  promise 
}on,  we  made  a  night  of  it.  Some  of  the  company  sup- 
ported each  other,  with  the  assistance  of  boots,  to  their 
napective  bed-chambers,  while  the  rest  slept  on  the  field 
of  glory  where  we  had  left  them ;  and  at  the  breakfast 
table  the  next  morning  there  was  an  extraordinary  assem- 
blage of  red  eyes  and  shaking  fists.  I  observed  patriotism 
to  bnra  much  lower  by  daylight.    Let  no  one  blame  me 
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for  insensibility  to  the  reyersee  of  France  !  God  know* 
how  my  heart  raged.  How  I  longed  to  fall  on  that  herd 
of  swine  and  knock  their  heads  together  in  the  moment  of 
their  revelry  I  But  yon  are  to  consider  my  own  sitnation 
and  its  necessities ;  also  a  certain  lightheartedness^  ami* 
nently  Gallic,  which  forms  It  leading  trait  in  my  character, 
and  leads  me  to  throw  myself  into  new  circnmstances  with 
the  spirit  of  a  schoolboy.  It  is  possible  that  I  sometimes 
allowed  this  impish  hnmoar  to  carry  me  farther  than  good 
taste  appioyes ;  and  I  was  certainly  punished  for  it  once. 

This  was  in  tiie  ^iscopal  city  of  Durham.  We  sat  down,  a 
considerable  company,  to  dinner,  most  of  ns  fine  old  vatted 
English  tories  of  that  class  which  is  often  so  enthusiastic  as- 
to  be  inarticulate  I  took  and  hdd  the  lead  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  and,  the  talk  having  turned  on  the  French  in 
the  Peninsula,  I  gave  them  authentic  detfuls  (on  the  author* 
ity  of  a  cousin  of  mine>  an  ensign)  of  certain  cannibal 
orgies  in  Galioia,  in  which  no  less  a  person  than  General 
CaAarelli  had  taken  a  part  I  always  disliked  that  com- 
mander, who  once  ordered  me  under  arrest  for  insubordi* 
nation ;  and  it  is  possible  that  a  spice  of  vengeance  added 
to  the  rigour  of  my  picture*  I  have  forgotten  the  details  ; 
no  doubt  they  were  high-coloured.  No  doubt  I  rejoiced  to 
fool  these  jolter-heads ;  and  no  doubt  the  sense  of  security 
that  I  drank  from  their  dull,  gasping  faces  encouraged  me 
to  proceed  extremely  &r.  And  for  my  sins,  there  was  one 
silent  little  man  at  table  who  took  my  story  at  the  true 
value.  It  was  from  no  sense  of  humour,  to  which  he  was 
quite  dead.  It  was  from  no  particular  intelligence,  for  he 
had  not  any.  The  bond  of  sympathy,  of  all  things  in  the 
world,  had  rendered  him  clairvoyant. 

Dinner  was  no  sooner  done  than  I  strolled  for&  into  the 
streets  witii  some  demgn  of  viewing  the  oathedral ;  and  the 
little  ouui  was  sikntiy  at  my  heels.    A  few  doors  from  the 
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inn,  in  a  dark  place  of  the  street,  I  was  aware  of  a  touch  on 
my  arm,  turned  suddenly,  and  found  him  looking  up  at 
me  with  eyes  pathetically  bright. 

^Ibeg  your  parddn,  sir;  but  that  story  of  yours  was 
particularly  rich.  Ho— he  I  Particularly  racy,''  said  he. 
"I  tell  you,  sir,  I  took  you  wholly !  I  smoked  you  I  I  be- 
lieve you  and  I,  sir,  if  we  had  a  chance  to  talk,  would  find 
we  had  a  good  many  opinions  in  common.  Here  is  the  ^  Blue 
Bell,'  a  Tery  comfortable  place.  They  draw  good  ale,  sir. 
Would  yon  be  so  condescending  as  to  share  a  pot  with  me?'* 

There  was  something  so  ambiguous  and  secret  in  the 
litile  man's  perpetual  signalling,  that  I  confess  my  curiosity 
iriB  mudi  aroused.  Blaming  myself,  eren  as  I  did  so,  for 
the  indiscretion,  I  embraced  his  proposal,  and  we  were  soon 
bee  to  face  over  a  tankard  of  mulled  ale.  He  lowered  his 
moB  to  the  least  attenuation  of  a  whisper. 

"Here,  sir,"  said  he,  ^'  is  to  the  Great  Man.  I  think  you 
take  me  ?  Ko  ?  "  He  leaned  forward  till  our  noses  almost 
touched.     ''  Here  is  to  the  Bmperor  I "  said  he. 

I  was  extremely  embarrassed,  and,  in  spite  of  the  creat- 
ve's  innocent  appearance,  more  than  half  alarmed.  I 
theaght  him  too  ingenuous,  and,  indeed,  too  daring  for  a 
ipy.  Yet  if  he  were  honest  he  must  be  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary indiscretion,  and  therefore  very  unfit  to  be  en- 
coiuaged  by  an  esoaped  prisoner.  I  took  a  half  course, 
aocoidingly — accepted  his  toast  in  silence,  and  drank  it 
without  enthusiasm. 

He  proceeded  to  abound  in  the  praises  of  Napoleon,  such 
tt  I  had  nerer  heard  in  France,  or  at  least  only  on  the  lips 
of  officials  paid  to  offer  them. 

''  And  this  Oaflarelli,  now,"  he  puiBued  :  '^  he  is  a  splen- 
did fellow,  too,  is  he  not  ?  I  have  not  heard  yaetly  much 
of  him  myself.  No  details,  sir--^no  details  I  IFe  labour 
vnder  huge  difiBculties  here  ae  to  unbiasoed  information.^ 
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**I  belieye  I  have  heard  the  same  complaint  in  other  conn* 
tries/^  I  conld  not  help  remarking.  "  But  as  to  GafiEarelli^ 
he  is  neither  lame  nor  blind,  he  has  two  legs,  and  a  nose 
in  the  middle  of  his  face.  And  I  care  as  mnch  about  him 
as  yon  care  for  the  dead  body  of  Mr.  Perceyal  I  ^* 

He  studied  me  with  glowing  eyes. 

^*  Ton  cannot  deceive  me  I ''  he  cried.  '^  Yon  have 
served  nnder  him.  Ton  are  a  Frenchman  1  I  hold  by  the 
hand,  at  last,  one  of  that  noble  race,  the  pioneers  of  the 
glorictu  principles  of  liberty  and  brotherhood.  Hnah  I 
No,  it  is  ill  right  I  thought  there  had  been  somebody  at 
the  door.  In  this  wretched,  enslaved  country  we  dare  not 
even  call  our  souls  our  own.  The  spy  and  tiie  hangman, 
sir — ^the  spy  and  the  hangman  I  And  yet  there  is  a  candle 
burning,  too.  The  good  leaven  is  working,  sir — working 
underneath.  Even  in  this  town  there  are  a  few  brave 
spirits,  who  meet  every  Wednesday.  You  must  stay  over 
a  day  or  so,  and  join  us.  We  do  not  use  this  houBe.  An* 
other,  and  a  quieter.  They  draw  fine  ale,  however— fair, 
mUd  ale.  You  will  find  yourself  among  friends,  among 
brothers.  You  will  hear  some  very  daring  sentiments  ex- 
pressed I "  he  cried,  expanding  his  small  chest.  ''  Mon- 
archy, Christianity— all  the  trappings  of  a  bloated  past — 
the  Free  Confraternity  of  Durham  and  Tyneside  deride.'' 

Here  was  a  devil  of  a  prospect  for  a  gentleman  whose 
whole  design  was  to  avoid  observation  I  The  Free  Con- 
fraternity had  no  charms  for  me ;  daring  sentiments  were 
no  part  of  my  baggage ;  and  I  tried,  instead,  a  little  cold 
water. 

''  You  seem  to  forget,  sir,  that  my  Emperor  has  re-estab* 
lished  Christianity,''  I  observed. 

'^  Ah,  sir,  but  tibiat  was  policy  ! "  he  exclaimed.  **  You 
do  not  understand  Napoleon.  I  have  followed  his  whola 
oaieer.    I  can  explain  his  policy  from  first  to  last.    Now 
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for  iii0laiioe  in  the  Peninsala,  on  which  you  were  so  yery 
amofliag^  if  yon  will  oome  to  a  friend's  honse  who  hai  a 
map  (A  Spain,  I  can  make  the  whole  conrse  of  the  war 
quite  dear  to  yon,  I  yentnre  to  say^  in  half  an  honr/' 

This  was  intolerable.  Of  the  two  extremes,  I  f  onnd  I 
prafecred  the  British  tory ;  and,  making  an  appointment 
for  tiie  morrow,  I  pleaded  sudden  headache,  escaped  to  the 
bm,  packed  my  knapsack,  and  fled,  about  nine  at  night, 
from  this  accursed  neighbourhood.  It  was  cold,  starry,  and 
dear,  and  the  road  dry,  with  a  touch  of  frost  For  all  that, 
Ihad  not  the  smallest  intention  to  make  a  long  stage  of  it; 
and  about  ten  o'clock,  spying  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
irsy  the  lighted  windows  of  an  alehouse,  I  determined  to 
\mi  there  for  the  night. 

It  was  against  my  principle,  which  was  to  frequent  only 
the  dearest  inns ;  and  the  misadventure  that  befell  me  was 
sufficient  to  make  me  more  particular  in  the  future.  A 
large  company  was  assembled  in  the  parlour,  which  was 
heaty  with  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  and  brightly  lighted 
lip  1^  a  roaring  fire  of  ooaL  Hard  by  the  chimney  stood  a 
Tacant  ohair  in  what  I  thought  an  enviable  situation, 
whether  for  warmth  or  the  pleasures  of  society ;  and  I  was 
•boat  to  take  it,  when  the  nearest  of  the  company  stopped 
me  with  his  hand. 

*'  Beg  thy  pardon,  sir,**  said  he ;  '^  but  that  there  chair 
twlongs  to  a  British  soldier.'' 

A  chorus  of  voices  enforced  and  explained^  It  was  one 
<xt  Lord  Wellington's  heroes.  He  had  been  wounded  nn« 
der  Bowland  Hill.  He  was  Colbume's  right-hand  man. 
In  short,  this  favoured  individual  appeared  to  have  served 
with  every  separate  corps  and  under  every  individual  gen* 
col  m  the  Peninsula.  Of  course  I  apologised.  I  had  not 
boim.  The  devil  was  in  it  if  a  soldier  had  not  a  right  to 
tks  best  in  England.  And  with  that  sentiment,  which  was 
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loudly  applauded,  I  found  a  corner  of  a  bench,  and 
awaited,  with  some  hopes  of  entertainment,  the  return  of 
the  hero.  He  proved,  of  course,  to  be  a  private  soldier.  I 
say  of  course,  because  no  officer  could  possibly  enjoy  such 
heights  of  popularity.  He  had  been  wounded  before  Ban 
Sebastian,  and  still  wore  his  arm  in  a  sling.  What  was  a 
great  deal  worse  for  him,  every  member  <tf  the  company 
had  been  plying  him  with  drink.  His  honest  yokel^s 
countenance  biased  as  if  with  fever,  his  eyes  were  glaa»d 
and  looked  the  two  ways,  and  his  feet  stumbled  as,  amidst 
a  murmur  of  applause,  he  returned  to  the  midst  of  his 
admirers. 

Two  minutes  afterwards  I  was  again  posting  in  the  dark 
along  the  highway ;  to  explain  which  sudden  movement  of 
retreat  I  must  trouble  the  reader  with  a  reminiscence  of  my 
services. 

I  lay  one  night  with  the  out-pickets  in  Oastile.  We 
were  in  close  touch  with  the  enemy ;  the  usual  orders  had 
been  issued  against  smoking,  fires,  and  talk,  and  both 
armies  lay  as  quiet  as  mice,  when  I  saw  the  English  senti'* 
nel  opposite  making  a  signal  by  holding  up  his  musket  I 
repeated  it,  and  we  both  crept  together  in  the  dry  bed  of 
a  streui,  which  made  the  demarcation  of  the  armies.  It 
was  wine  he  wanted,  of  which  we  had  a  good  provision,  and 
the  English  had  quite  run  out.  He  gave  me  the  money, 
and  I,  as  was  the  custom,  left  him  my  firelock  in  pledge, 
and  set  off  for  the  canteen.  When  I  returned  with  a  skin 
of  wine,  behold,  it  had  pleased  some  uneasy  devil  of  an 
English  officer  to  withdraw  the  outposts  I  Here  was  a 
situation  with  a  vengeance,  and  I  looked  ior  nothing  bat 
ridicule  in  the  present  and  puniahment  in  the  future. 
Doubtless  our  offloevs  winked  pretty  hard  at  this  inter- 
change of  courtesies,  but  doubtless  it  would  be  impossible 
to  wink  aiso  gross  a  fault,  or  rather  so  pitiable  a  misad* 
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lentnre  as  mine ;  and  yon  are  to  conoeire  me  wandering 
in  the  plains  of  Castile^  benighted,  charged  with  a  wine- 
akin  for  which  I  had  no  nse^  and  with  no  knowledge  what- 
eyer  of  the  whereabouts  of  my  mnsket  beyond  that  it  was 
somewhere  in  my  Lord  Wellington's  army.  Bnt  my  Eng-^ 
lishman  was  either  a  very  honest  fellow,  or  else  extremely 
tbirsty,  and  at  last  contrived  to  adyertise  me  of  his  n^ 
position*  Now,  the  English  sentry  in  Castile  and  the 
▼oonded  hero  in  the  Durham  public-house  were  one  and 
the  same  person  ;  and  if  he  had  been  a  little  less  drunk,  or 
myaelf  less  lively  in  getting  away,  the  travels  of  M.  St,  Ive^ 
might  have  come  to  an  untimely  end. 

I  suppose  this  woke  me  up  ;  it  stirred  in  me  besides  a* 
spirit  of  opposition,  and  in  spite  of  cold,  darkness,  tke 
highwaymen  and  the  footpads*  I  determined  to  walk  right 
on  until  breakfast-time :  a  happy  resolution,  which  enabled 
me  to  observe  one  of  those  traits  of  manners  which  at  once 
depict  a  country  and  condemn  it.  It  was  near  midnight 
when  I  saw,  a  great  way  ahead  of  me,  the  light  of  many 
toiches ;  presently  after,  the  sound  of  wheels  reached  me 
and  the  slow  tread  of  feet,  and  soon  I  had  joined  myself  to 
the  rear  of  a  sordid,  silent,  and  lugubrious  prooessiou,  ^ch 
tt  we  see  in  dreams.  Close  on  a  hundred  persons  marched 
by  torchlight  in  unbroken  silence ;  in  their  midst  a  cart, 
and  in  the  cart,  on  an  inclined  platform,  the  dead  body  of 
s  man — ^the  centre-piece  of  this  solemnity,  the  hero  whose 
obcequiee  we  were  come  forth  at  this  unusual  hour  to  cele- 
brate. It  was  but  a  plain,  dingy  old  fellow  of  fifty  or 
nxty,  his  throat  cut,  his  shirt  turned  over  as  though  to 
show  the  wound.  Blue  trousers  and  brown  socks  com- 
pleted his  attire,  if  we  can  talk  so  of  the  dead.  He  had  a 
horrid  look  of  a  waxwork.  In  the  tossing  of  the  lights  he 
seemed  to  make  £aces  and  mouths  at  us,  to  frown,  and  to 
be  at  times  upon  the  point  of  speech.    The  cart^  with  this 
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shabby  and  tragic  f reigbt^  and  Burronnded  by  its  silent 
oort  and  bright  torches,  continned  for  some  distance  to 
creak  along  the  high  road,  and  I  to  follow  it  in  amazement, 
which  was  soon  exchanged  for  horror.  At  the  comer  of 
a  lane  the  procession  stopped,  and  as  the  torches  ranged 
themselves  along  the  hedgerow-side,  I  became  aware  of  a 
grave  dag  in  the  midst  of  the  thoronghfare,  and  a  provi- 
sion of  quicklime  piled  in  the  ditch.  The  cart  was  backed 
to  the  margin,  the  body  slang  off  the  platform  and  damped 
into  the  grave  with  an  irreverent  roughness.  A  sharpened 
stake  had  hitherto  served  it  for  a  pillow.  It  was  now  with« 
drawn,  held  in  its  place  by  several  volunteers,  and  a  felloir 
with  a  heavy  mallet  (the  sound  of  which  still  haunts  me  at 
night)  drove  it  home  through  the  bosom  of  the  corpse. 
The  hole  was  filled  with  quicklime,  and  the  bystanders,  as 
if  relieved  of  some  oppression,  broke  at  once  into  a  sound 
of  whispered  speech.  < 

My  shirt  stuck  to  me,  my  heart  had  almost  ceased  beat* 
ing,  and  I  found  my  tongue  with  difficulty. 

''  I  beg  your  pardon,''  I  gasped  to  a  neighbour,  '*  what  is 
this  ?  what  has  he  done  ?  is  it  allowed  ?'' 

''Why,  where  do  you  come  from  ?''  replied  thd  man. 

"I  am  a  traveller,  sir,"  said  I,  "and  a  total  stranger  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  I  had  lost  my  way  when  I  saw 
your  torches,  and  came  by  chance  on  this — this  incredible 
scene.    Who  was  the  man?" 

"A  suicide,"  said  he.  "Ay,  he  was  a  bad  one,  was 
Johnnie  Green." 

It  appeared  this  was  a  wretch  who  had  committed  many 
barbarous  murders,  and  heing  at  last  upon  the  point  of  dis- 
covery fell  of  his  own  hand.  And  the  nightmare  at  the 
crass-roads  was  the  regular  punishment,  according  to  the 
laws  of  England,  for  an  act  which  the^  Romans  honoured 
as  a  virtue!     Whenever  an  Englishman  begins  to  prate  of 
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eifiliflation  (as^  indeed^  Wb  a  defect  they  are  rather  prone 
to)^  I  hear  the  measured  blows  of  a  mallet,  see  the  bjstand- 
tn  crowd  with  torches  abont  the  graye,  smile  a  little  to 
mjself  in  oonscions  superiority — and  take  a  thimblef nl  of 
handy  for  the  stomach's  sake* 

I  belieye  it  mnst  haye  been  at  my  next  stage,  for  I 
nmember  going  to  bed  extremely  early,  that  I  came  to  the 
model  of  a  good  old-fashioned  English  inn,  and  was  at» 
tended  on  by  the  pictare  of  a  pretty  chambermaid.  We 
had  a  good  many  pleasant  passages  as  she  waited  table  or 
vanned  my  bed  for  me  with  a  deyil  of  a  brass  warming- 
pSQ,  folly  larger  than  herself ;  and  as  she  was  no  less  pert 
tium  she  was  pretty,  she  may  be  said  to  haye  giyen  rather 
better  than  she  took.  I  cannot  tell  why  (unless  it  were  for 
the  sake  of  her  saucy  eyes),  but  I  made  her  my  confidante^ 
told  her  I  was  attached  to  a  young  lady  in  Scotland,  and 
reoeiyed  the  encouragement  of  her  sympathy,  mingled  and 
connected  with  a  fair  amount  of  rustic  wit.  While  I  slept 
the  down-mail  stopped  for  supper  ;  it  chanced  that  one  of 
the  passengers  left  behind  a  copy  of  the  Edinburgh  Cou- 
fomiy  and  the  next  morning  my  pretty  chambermaid  set  the 
paper  before  me  at  breakfast,  with  the  remark  that  there 
was  some  news  from  my  lady-loye.  I  took  it  eagerly,  hop- 
ing to  find  some  farther  word  of  our  escape,  in  which  I  was 
disappointed ;  and  I  was  about  to  lay  it  down,  when  my 
eje  fell  on  a  paragraph  immediately  concerning  me.  Faa 
VBB  in  hospital,  grieyously  sick,  and  warrants  were  out  for 
the  arrest  of  Sim  and  Gandlish.  These  two  men  bad  shown 
themselyes  yery  loyal  to  me.  This  trouble  emerging,  the 
Ittst  I  could  do  was  to  be  guided  by  a  similar  loyalty  to 
them.  Suppose  my  yisit  to  my  uncle  crowned  with  some 
nicce88y  and  my  finances  re-established,  I  determined  I 
dionld  immediately  return  to  Edinburgh,  put  their  case  in 
the  bi^ids  of  a  good  lawyer,  and  await  eyents.    So  my  mind 
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iras  rerj  lightly  made  up  to  what  proTed  a  might j  aerlons 
mktter.  Oandlish  and  Sim  were  all  very  well  in  their  way, 
and  I  do  sinoerely  trust  I  shoald  hare  been  at  eome  pains 
to  help  them,  had  ih^e  been  nothing  etee.  Bat  in  truth 
my  eyes  and  my  heart  were  set  on  quite  another  matter, 
mnd  I  received  the  news  of  their  tribulation  almost  with 
joy.  That  is  never  a  bad  wind  that  blows  where  we  want 
to  go,  and  you  may  be  sare  there  was  nothing  nnweloome 
in  a  circumstance  that  carried  me  back  to  Edinburgh  and 
Flora.  From  that  hour  I  began  to  indulge  myself  with  the 
miaking  of  imaginary  scenes  and  intorriews,  in  which  I  con* 
founded  the  aunt,  flattered  Ronald,  and  now  in  the  witty, 
^  now  in  the  sentimental  manner,  declared  my  lore  and 

received  the  assurance  of  its  return.    By  means  of  this  ex* 

ercise  my  Resolution  daily  grew  stronger,  until  at  last  I  had 

piled  together  such  a  mass  of  obstinacy  as  it  would  have 

taken  a  cataclysm  of  natore  to  subvert. 

''  Yes,''  said  I  to  the  chambermaid,  **  here  is  news  of  my 

i  lady-love  indeed,  and  very  good  news  too.'* 

I  All  that  day,  in  the  teeth  of  a  keen  winter  wind^  1 

I  hugged  myself  in  my  plaid,  and  it  waa  aa  though  har 

w€(re  flung  arouiid  ma 


CHAPTER  XII 

I  FOLLOW  A  COVERED  CART  NEARLY  TO  ICT  DESTINATION 

At  lail  I  began  to  dmir  near,  bj  reaBonaUe  stages,  to 
the  neigliboiurhood  of  Wakefldd  ;  and  the  name  of  M% 
BvFohril  Fenn  came  to  the  top  in  my  memory.  This  was 
the  gentleman  (the  reader  may  remember)  who  made  a 
tmde  of  f  orwaording  the  escape  of  French  prisoners.  How 
be  did  so ;  whether  he  had  a  signboard,  Haeapes  far* 
warded,  apply  within ;  what  he  charged  for  his  semoesy. 
€r  whether  they  were  gratnitons  and  charitable,  were  all 
natten  of  whioh  I  was  at  once  ignorant  and  extremely 
dnieoB.  Thanks  to  my  profieienoy  in  Englieb,  and  Mr. 
Bomame's  bank-notes,  I  was  getting  on  swimmingly  witln 
out  hm ;  bnt  the  tronble  was  that  I  conld  not  be  easy  till 
I  had  come  at  the  bottom  of  these  mysteries,  and  it  was  my 
diffioalty  that  I  knew  nothing  of  him  beyond  the  nama 
I  knew  not  his  trade— beyond  that  of  Forwarder  of  Es* 
CBpe»— whether  he  lired  in  town  or  oonntry,  wh^^r  he 
WBte  rich  or  poor^  nor  by  what  kind  of  address  I  was  to 
gun  his  confidence.  It  wonld  have  a  very  bad  appearance 
\o  ge  along  the  highwayside  asking  after  a  man  of  whom  I 
eonld  give  so  scanty  an  account ;  and  I  should  look  like  a 
fool,  indeed,  if  I  were  to  present  myself  at  his  door  and 
fad  the  pdUce  in  occupation  I  The  interest  of  the  oonnn« 
dmm,  however,  tempted  me,  and  I  tamed  aside  from  my 
fireot  road  to  pass  by  Wak^eld ;  kepi  my  ears  pricked  aa 
I  vest  for  any  mention  of  his  name,  and  relied  for  the  xeifc 

Uf 
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(HI  mj  good  fortane.  If  Lack  (who  must  certainly  be  fem- 
inine) fftTonred  me  as  fiir  as  to  throw  me  in  the  man's  way, 
I  should  owe  the  lady  a  candle ;  if  not,  I  coald  yery  readily 
eonsole  myself.  In  this  experimental  hnmoar,  and  with 
so  little  to  help  me,  it  was  a  miracle  that  I  shonld  hare 
brought  my  enterprise  to  a  good  end  ;  and  there  are  sey- 
ecal  saints  in  the  calendar  who  might  be  happy  to  exchange 
with  St  lyes  I 

I  had  slept  the  night  in  a  good  inn  at  Wakefield,  made 
my  break&st  by  candle-light  with  the  passengers  of  an  up- 
coach,  and  set  off  in  a  yery  ill  temper  with  myself  and  my 
surroundings.  It  was  still  early ;  the  air  raw  and  oold ; 
the  sun  low,  and  soon  to  disappear  under  a  yast  canopy  of 
ndn-clonds  that  had  beg^n  to  assemble  in  the  north-west^ 
and  from  that  quarter  inyaded  the  whole  width  of  the 
heayen.  Already  the  rain  fell  in  crystal  rods ;  already  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  sounded  with  the  discharge  of 
drains  and  ditches ;  and  I  looked  forward  to  a  day  of  down« 
pour  and  the  heU  of  wet  clothes,  in  which  particular  I  am 
as  dainty  as  a  cat.  At  a  comer  of  the  road,  and  by  the  last 
glint  of  the  drowning  sun,  I  spied  a  coyered  cart,  of  a  kind 
that  I  thought  I  had  neyer  seen  before,  preceding  me  at 
tiie  foot's  pace  of  jaded  horses.  Anything  is  interesting  to 
a  pedestrian  that  oan  help  him  to  forget  the  miseries  of  a 
day  of  rain ;  and  I  bettered  my  pace  and  gradually  oyer- 
took  the  yehicle. 

The  nearer  I  came,  the  more  it  puzzled  me.  It  was  much 
sucLa  cart  as  I  am  told  the  calico  printers  use,  mounted 
on  two  wheels,  and  furnished  with  a  seat  in  front  for  the 
driyer.  The  interior  closed  with  a  door,  and  was  of  a  big* 
ness  to  contain  a  good  load  of  calico,  or  (at  a  pinch  and  if 
U  were  necessary)  four  or  fiye  persons.  But,  indeed,  if 
human  beings  were  meant  to  tiayel  thercf,  they  had  my 
pity  I    Thqr  must  trayel  in  the  dark,  for  there  was  no 
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■gn  of  a  window ;  and  they  would  be  shaken  all  the  way 
like  a  phial  of  doctor's  stnff^  for  the  oart  was  not  only  nn* 
gainly  to  look  at— it  was  besides  yery  imperfectly  balanced 
on  the  one  pair  of  wheels,  and  pitched  unconscionably. 
Altogether,  if  I  had  any  glancing  idea  that  the  cart  was 
really  a  carriage,  I  had  soon  dismissed  it ;  but  I  was  still 
mquisitiTe  as  to  what  it  should  contain,  and  where  it  had 
oome  from.  Wheels  and  horses  were  splashed  with  many 
different  colours  of  mud,  as  though  they  had  come  far  and 
across  a  considerable  diyersity  of  country.  The  driver  con- 
tinually and  yainly  plied  his  whip.  It  seemed  to  follow 
they  had  made  a  long,  perhaps  an  all-night,  stage;  and 
that  the  driver,  at  that  early  hour  of  a  little  after  eight  in 
the  morning,  already  felt  himself  belated.  I  looked  for  the 
name  of  the  proprietor  on  the  shaft,  and  started  outright. 
Fortune  had  fayoured  the  careless :  it  was  Burchell  Fenn  I 

''  A  wet  morning,  my  man,^'  said  L 

The  driver,  a  loutish  fellow,  shock-headed  and  tumip- 
boed,  returned  not  a  word  to  my  salutation,  but  savagely 
flogged  his  horses.  The  tired  animals,  who  could  scarce 
pnt  the  one  foot  before  the  other,  paid  no  attention  to  his 
cnielty;  and  I  continued  without  efFort  to  maintain  my 
position  alongside,  smiling  to  myself  at  the  futility  of  his 
attempts,  and  at  the  same  time  pricked  with  curiosity  as 
tp  why  he  made  them.  I  made  no  such  formidable  a  fig- 
ure as  that  a  man  should  flee  when  I  accosted  him ;  and 
my  conscience  not  being  entirely  clear,  I  was  more  aoous- 
famied  to  be  uneasy  myself  than  to  see  others  timid.  Pres- 
entiy  he  desisted,  and  put  back  his  whip  in  the  holster  with 
the  iir  of  a  man  vanquished. 

"  So  you  would  run  away  from  me  ?^  said  L  '^  Oome^ 
come,  that's  not  English.'' 

''  Beg  pardon,  master :  no  offence  meant,^  he  said,  tooob- 
inghishat. 
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''  And  none  taken  I  *^  cried  I.  ''  All  I  desire  is  a  little 
giiety  by  the  way/' 

I  understood  him  to  say  he  didn^t  "take  with  gaiety/' 

"  Then  I  will  try  yon  with  something  else/'  said  L  *'  0, 1 
can  be  all  things  to  all  m^^  like  the  apostle !  I  dare  to 
say  I  hare  travelled  with  heavier  fellows  than  yon  in  my 
time,  and  done  f aanonsly  well  with  them.  Are  yoa  going 
home?" 

"Yes,  I'm  a  goin'  home,  I  am/'  he  said. 

**A  very  fortunate  circnmstanee  for  me  1 "  said  I.  *'  At 
this  rate  we  shall  see  a  good  deal  of  each  other,  going  the 
•ame  way ;  and,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  why  should  yoa 
not  give  me  a  oast  ?  Theore  is  room  beside  you  on  iiie 
bench." 

With  a  sudden  snatch,  he  carried  the  cart  two  yards  into 
the  roadway.  The  horses  plunged  and  came  to  a  stop. 
''No,  you  don't  I"  he  said,  menacing  me  with  the  whip. 
*'  None  o'  that  with  me." 

**  None  of  what  P  "  said  I.  ''  I  asked  you  for  a  lift,  but 
I  have  no  idea  of  taking  one  by  force." 

''Well,  I've  got  to  take  care  of  the  cart  and  'orses,  I 
have,"  says  he.  "  I  dpn't  take  up  with  no  runagate  vaga- 
bones,  you  see,  else." 

"I  ought  to  thank  you  for  your  touching  confidence,^ 
■aid  I,  approaching  carelessly  nearer  as  I  spoke.  "But  I 
admit  the  road  is  solitary  hereabouts,  and  no  doubt  an  ac- 
cident soon  happens.  Little  fear  of  anything  of  the  kind 
with  you  !  I  like  you  for  it,  like  your  prudence,  like  that 
paatoral  shyness  of  diq>oeition.  But  why  not  put  it  out 
•f  my  power  to  hurt  P  Why  not  open  the  door  and  bestow 
■a  here  in  the  box,  er  wlMtever  you  please  to  call  it  P" 
And  I  laid  my  hand  demonstratively  on  the  body  of  the 


He  had  been  timorooB  before ;  but  at  this,  he  seemed  to 
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lo06  the  power  of  speech  a  moment^  and  stared  at  me  in  a 
perfect  enthnsiasm  of  fear. 

"Why  not?''  I  continued.  ''The  idea  is  good.  I 
Bhoold  be  safe  in  there  if  I  were  the  monster  WiUiama 
himself.  The  great  thing  is  to  have  me  under  lock  and 
key.  For  it  does  lock ;  it  is  locked  now^''  said  I,  trying  the 
door.  **  Apropos,  what  hare  you  for  a  cargo  ?  It  must  be 
precious.'' 

He  found  not  a  word  to  answer. 

Bat-tat-tat^  I  went  upon  the  door  like  a  well-driUed 
footman.  ''Any  one  at  home  ?^'  I  said,  and  stooped  to 
listen. 

There  oame  out  of  the  interior  a  stifled  sneeze^  the  first 
of  an  uncontrollable  paroxysm ;  another  followed  imme- 
diately on  the  heels  of  it ;  and  then  the  driver  turned  with 
aa  oath,  laid  the  lash  upon  the  horses  with  so  much  energy 
that  they  found  their  heels  again,  and  the  whole  equipage 
fled  down  the  road  at  a  gallop. 

At  the  first  sound  of  the  sneeze^  I  had  started  back  like  a 
man  shot.  The  next  moment,  a  great  light  broke  on  my 
mind,  and  I  understood.  Here  was  the  secret  of  Fenn's 
trade :  this  was  how  he  forwarded  the  escape  of  prisoners, 
hawking  them  by  night  about  the  country  in  his  coyered 
cart  ^Qiere  had  been  Frenchmen  close  to  me  ;  he  who  had 
joat  sneezed  waa  my  countryman,  my  comrade^  perhaps 
aheady  my  frigid  I  I  took  to  my  heels  in  pursuit  "  Held 
hacdl^Ishouted.  "Stop!  IfsaUrightl  Stopl"  But 
the  driyer  only  turned  a  white  face  on  me  for  a  moment, 
and  redoubled  his  eflforts,  bending  forward^  plying  his  whip 
and  crying  to  his  horses ;  these  lay  themselves  down  to  the 
gallop  and  beat  the  highway  with  fiying  hoofs ;  and  tlM 
cart  bounded  after  them  among  the  ruts  and  fied  in  a  hal« 
of  rain  and  spattering  mud.  But  a  minute  since,  and  it 
had  been  tnmdling  along  like  a  lame  cow ;  and  now  it  wis 
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off  as  though  drawn  by  Apollo's  coursers.     There  is  no 
telling  what  a  man  can  do^  until  yon  frighten  him  I 

It  was  as  much  as  I  conld  do  myself,  though  I  ran  yal- 
iantly,  to  maintain  my  distance ;  and  that  (since  I  knew 
my  countrymen  so  near)  was  become  a  chief  point  with  me. 
A  hundred  yards  farther  on  the  cart  whipped  out  of  the 
high  road  into  a  lane  embowered  with  leafless  trees,  and 
became  lost  to  view.  When  I  saw  it  next,  the  driyer  had 
increased  his  advantage  considerably,  but  all  danger  was 
at  an  end,  and  the  horses  had  again  declined  into  a  hob* 
bling  walk.  Persuaded  that  they  could  not  escape  me,  I 
took  my  time,  and  recoyered  my  breath  as  I  followed 
them. 

Presently  the  lane  twisted  at  right  angles,  and  showed 
me  a  gate  and  the  beginning  of  a  gravel  sweep ;  and  a  little 
after,  as  I  continued  to  advance,  a  red  brick  house  about 
seventy  years  old,  in  a  fine  style  of  architecture,  and  pre* 
senting  a  front  of  many  windows  to  a  lawn  and  garden. 
Behind,  I  could  see  outhouses  and  the  peaked  roofs  of 
stacks ;  and  I  judged  that  a  manor-house  had  in  some  way 
declined  to  be  the  residence  of  a  tenant-farmer,  careless 
alike  of  appearances  and  substantial  comfort.  The  marks 
of  neglect  were  visible  on  every  side,  in  flower-bushes  strag- 
gling beyond  the  borders,  in  the  ill-kept  turf,  and  in  the 
broken  windows  that  were  incongruously  patched  with 
paper  or  stuffed  with  rags.  A  thicket  of  trees,  mostly  ever* 
green,  fenced  the  place  round  and  secluded  it  from  the 
eyes  of  prying  neighbours.  As  I  came  in  view  of  it,  on 
that  melancholy  winter's  morning,  in  the  deluge  of  the 
falling  rain,  and  with  the  wind  that  now  rose  in  occasional 
fosts  and  hooted  over  the  old  chimneys,  the  cart  had 
already  drawn  up  at  the  front  door  steps,  and  the  driver 
was  already  in  earnest  discourse  with  Mr.  Burchell  Fenn« 
Xs  was  standing  with  his  hands  behind  his  back— «  man  of 
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a  groBB,  misbegotten  face  and  body^  dewlapped  like  a  bull 
and  red  as  a  harvest  moon ;  and  in  his  jockey  cap,  bine 
coat  and  top  boots,  he  had  mnch  the  air  of  a  good,  solid 
tenants-farmer. 

The  pair  continned  to  speak  as  I  came  np  the  approach, 
bat  receiyed  me  at  last  in  a  sort  of  goggling  silence.  I  had 
my  hat  in  my  hand. 

^*  I  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing  Mr.  Burchell  Fenn  ?  " 
saidL 

'*  The  same,  sir,''  replied  Mr.  Fenn,  taking  off  his  jockey 
cap  in  answer  to  my  civility,  but  with  the  distant  look  and 
the  tardy  movements  of  one  who  continues  to  think  of 
something  else.    **  And  who  may  you  be  ? ''  he  asked. 

*'  I  shall  tell  you  afterwards,''  said  I.  **  Suffice  it,  in 
the  meantime,  that  I  come  on  business." 

He  seemed  to  digest  my  answer  laboriously,  his  mouth 
gaping,  his  little  eyes  never  straying  from  my  face. 

'*  Suffer  me  to  point  out  to  you,  sir,"  I  resumed,  *^  that 
this  is  a  devil  of  a  wet  morning ;  and  that  the  chimney 
comer,  and  possibly  a  glass  of  something  hot,  are  clearly 
indicated." 

Indeed,  the  rain  was  now  grown  to  be  a  deluge ;  the  gui^ 
ters  of  the  house  roared  ;  the  air  was  filled  with  the  con^ 
tinuous,  strident  crash.  The  stolidity  of  his  face,  on  which 
the  rain  streamed,  was  far  from  reassuring  me.  On  the 
contrary,  I  was  aware  of  a  distinct  qualm  of  apprehension, 
which  was  not  at  all  lessened  by  a  view  of  the  driver,  cran- 
ing from  his  perch  to  observe  us  with  the  expression  of  a 
fascinated  bird.  So  we  stood  silent,  when  the  prisoner 
again  began  to  sneeze  from  the  body  of  the  cart ;  and  at 
the  sound,  prompt  as  a  transformation,  tiie  driver  had 
whipped  up  his  horses  and  was  shamblii^  off  round  the 
comer  of  the  house,  and  Mr.  Fenn,  recovering  his  wits 
with  a  gulp,  I|ad  turned  to  the  door  behind  him. 
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''  Oome  in,  come  in,  sir,'*  he  8aid«  ^'  I  beg  your  pardon, 
mt ;  the  lock  goes  a  trifle  hard." 

Indeed,  it  took  him  a  Bnrprising  time  to  open  the  door, 
which  was  not  only  locked  on  the  ontdde,  but  the  lock 
seemed  rebellions  from  disnse ;  and  when  at  last  he  stood 
back  and  motioned  me  to  enter  before  him,  I  was  greeted 
on  the  threshold  by  that  peculiar  and  conyincing  sonnd  of 
the  rain  echoing  over  empty  chambers.  The  entrance  hall, 
in  which  I  now  found  myself,  was  of  a  good  size  and  good 
proi>ortloiis ;  potted  plants  occupied  the  comers ;  the 
pared  floor  was  soiled  with  muddy  footprints  and  encnm-  ^ 
bered  with  straw ;  on  a  mahogany  hall  table,  which  was  the 
only  fnmiture,  a  candle  had  been  stuck  and  suffered  to 
bum  down — ^plainly  a  long  while  ago,  for  the  guttmngs 
were  green  with  mould.  My  mind,  nnder  these  new  im- 
pressions, woriced  with  unusual  yiyacity.  I  was  here  shut 
off  with  Fenn  and  his  hireling  in  a  deserted  house,  a  neg« 
looted  garden,  and  a  wood  of  evergreens :  the  most  eligible 
theatre  for  a  deed  of  darkness.  There  came  to  me  a  yision 
«f  two  flags  raised  in  the  hall  floor,  imd  the  driyer  putting 
in  the  rainy  afternoon  oyer  my  grave,  and  the  prospect 
displeased  me  extremely.  I  felt  I  had  carried  my  pleasantry 
as  far  as  was  safe ;  I  must  lose  no  time  in  declaring  my 
trae  character,  and  I  was  even  choosing  the  words  in  which 
I  was  to  begin,  when  the  hall  door  was  slammed  to  behind 
*me  with  a  ba&g,  and  I  turned,  dropping  my  stick  as  I  did 
80,  in  time— and  not  any  more  than  time— to  save  my  life. 

The  surprise  of  the  onslaught  and  the  huge  wmght  of 
my  assailant  gare  him  the  advantage.  He  had  a  pistol  in 
his  right  hand  of  a  portentous  siee,  which  it  took  me  all 
my  stoength  to  keep  deflected.  With  his  left  arm  he 
atrained  me  to  his  bosom,  so  that  I  thought  I  mnst  be 
aroflbed  or  stifled.  His  mouth  was  open,  his  face  crimson, 
and  he  panted  aloud  with  hard  animal  sounds.    The  aSair 
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waa  m  brief  as  it  was  hiot  and  miden.  The  potatioxui.  wliioh 
had  swelled  and  bloated  bds  ou0b».  had  already  •  weakened 
tkeapringi'  of  enetgfk  OnieiQore  h«ga.effoHi>  that  ,oame 
near  to  oTerpower  me^  and  in.  which  the  piatol  bapfdly  ex* 
plodedy  and  I  feU  hie  graap  elaoken  au^  weaknees  oome  oa 
his  jointa;  hialegs  suooambed  under  ( hia  weight,  and  be 
poTelled  on  his  knees  on  the  stone  fleoxv  '^  Spare  me  I  '* 
hegasped. 

I  had  not  only  been  abominably  frightened;  I  was 
ihocked  beddeet  my  delieeey  was  in  arms,  like  a  lady  to 
vh(Mn  Yieleape  sbonld  have  bean  o&red  by  a  similar  mon* 
stac  I  plnoked  my^eUfrom  his  horrid  contaet,  I  sMtehed 
the  pistol — e¥Qn  dischar ged»  it  was  a  f  esmidable  weapon^r- 
and  menaced  him  with  the  batt.  '^Spareiyoa  1  ^'  I  cried : 
'^  yon:  beast  r' 

His  Yoioe  died  in  his  fat  inwards^  hot  his  lips  still  yehen 
maaily  framed  the  same  woidsiof <  snpplication.  My  anger 
began  to  paea  off,  bnt  not  all  my  repngnanee ;  the  pictmre 
he  made  roTolted  me,  and  I  was  impatient  to  be  spared  the 
forther  Tiew  of  it. 

^'Here^''  said  I, "  stop,  this  peiformance :  it  sickens  me. 
lam  not  going  to  kill  yon,  do  yon  hear  ?  I  have  need  of. 
yoiu*' 

A  look  of  relief  5  that  I  conld  almost  have  called  beauti- 
H  dawned  on  his  connteaance.  ''  Anything—anything 
joa  wish,^  said  he. 

Anythii^  is  a  big  word,  and  his  nse  of  it  bronght  me 
for  a  moment  to  a  stand.  ''  Why,  what  do  yon  mean  ? ''  I 
liked.  *^  Do  yon  mean  that  yon  will  blow  the  gaff  on  the 
whole  bngKoess  ? '' 

He  answered  ma  Yea  with  .eeg^  asseverations. 

*'  I  know  Hoosienr  de  Saint- Yves  is  in  it ;  it  was  throngh 
hit  papers  we  traced  yon,''  I  said.  ''  Do  yon  consent  to 
laakk  a  dean  breast  of  the  others  2*^ 
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**I  do— I  will  I*  he  criW.  "The  ^>le  crew  of  %m  f 
there's  good  names  among  'em*    111  be  king's  eridence.^ 

^  So  that  all  shall  hang  exdept  yourself  ?  Ton  damned 
Tillain  I "  I  broke  out  **  Understand  at  onoe  that  I  am 
no  spy  or  thief-taker.  I  am  a  kinsmui  -of  Monsieur  d^ 
St.  Ytee-^ere  in  his  interest.  Upon  my  word,  you  hare 
put  your  foot  in  it  prettily,  Mr.  Bnrohell  Fenn  1  Come> 
stand  mp ;  don't  grovel  there.  Stand  up,  you  lump  of 
iniquity  I " 

He  scrambled  to  his  feet.  He  was  utterly  unmanned, 
or  it  might  hare  gone  hard  with  me  yet ;  and  I  oonsidered 
him  hesitating,  as,  indeed,  there  was  cause.  The  man  was 
a  double-dyed  traitor  :  he  had  tried  to  murder  me,  and  I 
had  first  baffled  his  endeavours  and  then  exposed  and  in* 
suited  him.  Was  it  wise  to  place  myself  any  longer  at  his 
mercy?  With  his  help  I  should  doubtless  travel  more 
quiokly ;  doubtless  also  far  less  agreeaUy ;  and  there  was 
everything  to  show  that  it  would  be  at  a  greater  risk.  In 
short,  I  should  have  washed  my  hands  of  him  on  the  spot, 
but  for  the  temptation  of  the  iSrench  officers,  whom  I  knew 
to  be  so  near,  and  for  whose  society  I  felt  so  great  and  nat- 
ural an  impatience.  If  I  was  to  see  anything  of  my  ooun* 
trymen,  it  was  dear  I  had  first  of  all  to  make  my  peace 
with  Mr.  Fenn ;  and  that  was  no  easy  matter.  To  maka 
friends  with  any  one  implies  concessions  on  both  sides; 
and  what  could  I  concede  P  What  could  I  say  of  him,  but 
that  he  had  proved  himself  a  villain  and  a  fool,  and  the 
worse  man? 

''  Well,"  said  I,  ''  here  has  been  rather  a  poor  piece  of 
business,  which  I  daresay  you  can  have  no  pleasure  in  call* 
ing  to  mind ;  and,  to  say  truth,  I  would  as  readily  forget 
it  myself.  Suppose  we  try.  Take  back  your  pistol,  which 
smells  very  ill ;  put  it  in  your  pocket  or  wherever  you  had 
it  concealed.  There!  Now  let  us  meet  for  the  first  time.—- 
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Oife  7011  good  morning,  Mr.  Fenn  I  I  hope  yon  do  yery 
wdl.  I  come  on  the  recommendation  of  my  kinsman,  the 
Yicomte  de  St.  Yyee/' 

''Do  yon  mean  it  P^'  he  cried.  ''Do  yon  mean  yon  wiU 
ptS8  oyer  onr  little  scrimmage  ?  ^ 

"Why,  certainly  I '*  said  I.  '*  It  shows  yon  are  a  bold 
fellow,  who  may  be  tmated  to  forget  the  business  when  it 
oomes  to  the  point.  There  is  nothing  against  yon  in  the 
litUe  scrimmage,  unless  that  yonr  courage  is  greater  than 
your  strength.  Yon  are  not  so  young  as  you  once  were, 
that  is  alL'' 

"And  I  beg  of  yon,  sir,  don't  betray  me  to  the  Vis- 
ooimt,''  he  pleaded.  ''  111  not  deny  but  what  my  'eart 
failed  me  a  trifle ;  but  it  was  only  a  word,  sir,  what  any- 
body might  haye  said  in  the  ^eat  of  the  moment,  and  oyer 
with  it." 

"  Certainly,''  said  I.    **  That  is  quite  my  own  opinion.'^ 

"The  way  I  came  to  be  anxious  about  the  Vis-count,'' 
be  continued,  ''  is  that  I  belieye  he  might  be  induced  to 
loiman  'asty  judgment.  And  the  business,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  yiew,  is  all  that  I  could  ask  ;  only  trying,  sir — 
Teiy  trying.  Ifs  making  an  old  man  of  me  before  my  time. 
Ton  might  haye  obsenred  yourself,  sir,  that  I  'ayen't  got 
the  knees  I  once  'ad.  The  knees  and  the  breathing,  there's 
wheie  it  takes  me.  But  I'm  yery  sure,  sir,  I  address  a  gen- 
tleman as  would  be  the  last  to  make  trouble  between 
friends." 

"I  am  sure  you  do  me  no  more  than  justice,"  said  I ; 
''and  I  shall  think  it  quite  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  any  of 
these  passing  circumstances  in  my  report  to  the  Vicomte." 

"  Which  you  do  fayour  him  (if  youll  excuse  me  being  so 
bold  as  to  mention  it)  exacly ! "  said  he.  **  1  should  haye 
known  you  anywheres.  May  I  offer  you  a  pot  of  'ome- 
hewed  ale^  eir  P    By  yonr  leaye  I    This  way,  if  yon  please. 
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I  am  'eartny  gratefal-— 'eartily  pleased  to  be  of  any  seirioe 
to  a  gentleman  like  yon,  sir^  which  is  related  to  the  Vis* 
county  and  really  a  fambly  of  which  yon  might  weU  be 
prond  I  Take  care  of  the  step,  sir.  Yon  hare  good  newa 
of  'is  'ealth,  I  trust  ?  as  weU  as  that  of  Monseer  the  Count  ?  ^ 

God  f orgiye  me  t  the  horrible  fellow  was  still  pufiSng  and 
panting  with  the  fury  of  his  assault,  and  already  he  had 
fallen  into  an  obsequious,  wheedling  familiarity  like  that 
of  an  old  serrant^^-already  he  was  flattering  me  on  my  fam- 
ily connections  I 

I  followed  him  through  the  house  into  the  stable-yard, 
where  I  observed  the  driver  washing  the  cart  in  a  shed. 
He  must  have  heard  the  explosion  of  the  pistol.  He  could 
not  choose  but  hear  it :  the  thing  was  shaped  like  a  little 
blunderbuss,  charged  to  the  mouth,  and  made  a  report  like 
a  piece  of  field  artillery.  He  had  heard,  he  had  paid  no 
attention ;  and  now,  as  we  came  forth  by  the  back  door, 
he  raised  for  a  moment  a  pale  and  tell-tale  face  that  was  as 
direct  as  a  confession.  The  rascal  had  expected  to  see  Fenn 
come  forth  alone ;  he  was  waiting  to  be  called  on  for  that 
part  of  sexton,  which  I  had  already  allotted  to  him  in  fancy. 

I  need  not  detain  the  reader  very  long  with  any  descrip* 
tion  of  my  visit  to  the  back-kitchen ;  of  how  we  mulled  our 
ale  there,  and  mulled  it  very  well ;  nor  of  how  we  sat  talk- 
ing, Fenn  like  an  old,  faithful,  affectionate  dependant,  and 
I — ^well  I  I  myself  fsllen  into  a  mere  admiration  of  so  much 
impudence,  that  transcended  words,  and  had  very  soon 
Qopquered  animosity.  I  took  a  fancy  to  the  man,  he  was 
so  vast  a  humbug.  I  began  to  see  a  kind  of  beauty  in  him, 
his  aplomb  was  so  majestic.  I  never  knew  a  rogue  to  cut 
so  fat ;  his  villainy  was  ample,  like  his  belly,  and  I  could 
scarce  find  it  in  my  heart  to  hold  him  responsible  for  either. 
He  was  good  enough  to  drop  into  the  autobiographical ; 
telling  me  how  the  farm,  in  spite  of  the  war  and  the 
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prfoeB,  had  prored  a  disappoiiitiiient ;  how  there  was  ''  a 
Bight  of  oold^  wet  land  as  you  oome  along  the  'igh  road '' ; 
how  the  winds  and  rains  and  the  seasons  had  been  misdi- 
rected, it  seemed  **  o' purpose  ^ ;  how  Mrs.  Fenn  had  died — 
''I  lost  her  coming  two  year  agone;  a  remarkable  fine 
woman,  my  old  girl,  sir  1  if  yonll'  excnse  me/'  he  added, 
with  a  burst  of  humility.  In  short,  he  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  John  Bull,  as  I  may  say,  stuffed  naked — 
his  greed,  his  usnriousness,  his  hypocrisy,,  his  perfidy  of 
Mie  back-stairs,  all  swelled  to  the  superlative — such  as  was 
well  worth  the  little  disarray  and  fluster  of  our  passage  in 
the  hall. 
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As  soon  as  I  judged  it  8afe>  and  that  was  not  before 
Bnrchell  Fennhad  talked  himself  back  into  his  breath  and 
a  complete  good  hnmonr,  I  proposed  he  should  introduce 
me  to  the  French  officers^  henceforth  to  become  my  fel- 
low-passengers. There  were  two  of  them^  it  appeared^  and 
my  heart  beat  as  I  approached  the  door.  The  specimen 
of  Perfidious  Albion  whom  I  had  jnst  been  studying  gave 
me  the  stronger  zest  for  my  fellow-countrymen.  I  could 
have  embraced  them  ;  I  could  have  wept  on  their  necks. 
And  all  the  time  I  was  going  to  a  disappointment. 

It  was  in  a  spacious  and  low  room,  with  an  outlook  on 
the  court,  that  I  found  them  bestowed.  In  the  good  days 
of  that  house  the  apartment  had  probably  served  as  a  li- 
brary, for  there  were  traces  of  shelves  along  the  wainscot. 
Four  or  five  mattresses  lay  on  the  floor  in  a  comer,  with  a 
frowsy  heap  of  bedding ;  near  by  was  a  basin  and  a  cube  of 
soap ;  a  rude  kitchen  table  and  some  deal  chairs  stood  to- 
gether at  the  far  ^yaA ;  and  the  room  was  illuminated  by 
no  less  than  four  windows,  and  warmed  by  a  little  crazy^ 
sidelong  grate,  propped  up  with  bricks  in  the  vent  of  a 
hospitable  chimney,  in  which  a  pile  of  coals  smoked  pro- 
digiously and  gave  out  a  few  starveling  flames.  An  old, 
frail,  white-haired  officer  sat  in  one  of  the  chairs,  which 
he  had  drawn  close  to  this  apology  for  a  flre.  He  was 
wrapped  in  a  camlet  cloak,  of  which  the  collar  was  turned 
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up,  his  knees  touched  the  bars,  his  hands  were  spread  in 
the  veiy  smoke,  and  yet  he  shivered  far  cold.  The  see- 
ond— «  big,  j9orid,  fine  animal  of  a  man,  whose  every  gest^* 
ore  labell^  him  the  cock  of  the  walk  and  the  admiration 
d  the  ladies — had  apparently  despaired  of  the  fire,  and 
now  strode  up  and  down,  sneezing  hard,  bitterly  blowing 
his  nose,  and  proffering  a  continual  stream  of  bluster,  com- 
plaint, and  barrack-room  oaths. 

Fenn  showed  me  in,  with  the  brief  form  of  introduction: 
''Gentlemen  all^  this  here's  another  fare  P'  and  waa  gone 
again  at  once.  The  old  man  gave  me  but  the  one  glance 
oat  of  lack-lustre  eyes ;  and  even  as  he  looked  a  shiver 
took  him  as  sharp  as  a  hiccough.  But  the  other^  who  rep- 
resented to  admiration  the  picture  of  a  Beau  in  a  Catarrh, 
itared  at  me  arrogantly. 

"And  who  are  you,  sir  P'*  he  asked. 

I  made  the  military  salute  to  my  superiors. 

"  Champdivers,  private^  Eighth  of  the  Lime/  said  L 

"  Pretty  business  I  '*  said  he.  '*  And  you  are  going  on 
with  us  ?  Three  in  a  cart,  and  a  great  troUoping  private 
It  that !  And  who  is  to  pay  for  you,  my  fine  fellow  P  '* 
h  inquired. 

"  If  monsieur  oomes  to  that,''  I  answered  civilly,  **  who 
paid  for  him?'' 

"0,  if  you  choose  to  play  the  wit  I "  said  he,— and  be- 
gan to  rail  at  large  upon  his  destiny,  the  weather,  the  cold, 
&e  danger  and  the  expense  of  the  escape,  and  above  all, 
the  cooking  of  the  accursed  English.  It  seemed  to  annoy 
Urn  particularly  that  I  should  have  joined  their  party. 
''H  you  knew  what  you  were  doing,  thirty  thousand  mill- 
^  of  pigs  I  you  would  keep  yourself  to  yourself  I  The 
heraes  can't  drag  the  cart;  the  roads  are  all  ruts  and 
iwampe.  No  longer  ago  than  last  night  the  Colonel  and  I 
lud  to  march  half  the  way— thunder  of  God  I— half  tha 
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Wftj  to  the  knees  in  mnd — and  I  with  this  infernal  cold^- 
and  the  danger  of  detection  I  Happily  we  met  no  one :  a 
desert — a  real  desert — ^like  the  whole  abominable  conntry  t 
Nothing  to  eat — ^no,  sir,  there  is  nothing  to  eat  but  raw 
cow  and  greens  boiled  in  water — ^nor  to  drink  but  Worces- 
tershire sanoe  I  Now  I,  with  my  catarrh,  I  have  no  appe- 
tite ;  is  it  not  so  P  Well,  if  I  were  in  France,  I  should  have 
a  good  soap  with  a  crnst  in  it,  an  omelette,  a  fowl  in  rice, 
a  partridge  in  cabbages — ^things  to  tempt  me,  thunder  of 
Ood  I  But  here— day  of  Ood  ! — ^what  a  country  I  And 
cold,  too  !  They  talk  about  Bussia — ^this  is  all  the  cold  I 
wantl  And  the  people— look  at  them  I  What  a  race  I 
Never  any  handsome  men ;  never  any  fine  officers ! '' — and 
he  looked  down  complacently  for  a  moment  at  his  waist — 
''  And  the  women — ^what  faggots  I  No,  that  is  one  point 
clear,  I  canuot  stomach  the  English  ! '' 

There  was  something  in  this  man  so  antipathetic  to  me, 
as  sent  the  mustard  into  my  nose.  I  can  never  bear  your 
bucks  and  dandies,  even  when  they  are  decent-looking  and 
well  dressed  ;  and  the  Major — for  that  was  his  rank — was 
the  image  of  a  flunkey  in  good  luck.  Even  to  be  in  agree- 
ment with  him,  or  to  seem  to  be  so,  was  more  than  I  could 
make  out  to  endure. 

''  You  could  scarce  be  expected  to  stomach  them,''  said 
I,  civilly,  ''after  having  just  digested  your  parole.'' 

He  whipped  round  on  his  heel  and  turned  on  me  a  coun- 
tenance which  I  daresay  he  imagined  to  be  awful ;  but  an- 
other fit  of  sneezing  cut  him  ofF  ere  he  could  come  the 
length  of  speech. 

''  I  have  not  tried  the  dish  myself,"  I  took  the  opportu- 
nity to  add.  ''  It  is  said  to  be  unpalatable.  Did  monsieur 
find  it  so?" 

With  surprising  vivacity  the  Colonel  woke  from  his 
lethargy.    He  was  between  us  ere  another  word  could  pass. 
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'^  Shame,  gentlemen  I  ^  he  said.  **  Is  this  a  time  for 
Frenchmen  and  fellow-soldiers  to  fall  ont  ?  We  are  in  the 
midBt  of  onr  enemies ;  a  quarrel,  a  loud  word,  may  sufBoe 
to  plunge  us  back  into  irretrievable  distress.  Monsieur  J$ 
Cbmmandani,  you  haye  been  gravely  offended.  I  make  it 
my  request,  I  make  it  my  prayer — if  need  be,  I  give  you 
my  orders — that  the  matter  shall  stand  by  until  we  come 
safe  to  France.  Then,  if  you  please,  I  will  serve  you  in 
any  capacity.  And  for  you,  young  man,  you  have  shown 
all  the  cruelty  and  carelessness  of  youth.  This  gentleman 
18  your  superior ;  he  is  no  longer  young '' — at  which  word 
you  are  to  conceive  the  Major^s  face.  ^'  It  is  admitted  he 
has  broken  his  parole.  I  know  not  his  reason,  and  no 
more  do  you.  It  might  be  patriotism  in  this  hour  of  our 
country's  adversity,  it  might  be  humanity,  necessity ;  you 
know  not  what  in  the  leasi^  and  you  permit  yourself  to  re* 
fleet  on  his  honour.  To  break  parole  may  be  a  subject  for 
pity  and  not  derision.  I  have  broken  mine — ^I,  a  colonel 
of  the  Empire.  And  why  P  I  have  been  years  negotiating 
my  exchange,  and  it  cannot  be  managed ;  those  who  have 
influence  at  the  Ministry  of  War  continually  rush  in  be* 
fnne  me,  and  I  have  to  wait,  and  my  daughter  at  home  is 
in  a  decline.  I  am  going  to  see  my  daughter  at  last,  and 
it  18  my  only  concern  lest  I  should  have  delayed  too  long. 
She  is  ill,  and  very  ill, — at  death's  door.  Nothing  is  left 
me  but  my  daughter,  my  Emperor,  and  my  honour ;  and 
I  give  my  honour,  blame  me  for  it  who  dare  I  ** 

At  this  my  heart  smote  me. 

'^Eor  God's  sake,"  I  cried,  ''  thmk  no  more  of  what  I 
have  said  I  A  parole  P  what  is  a  parole  against  life  and 
death  and  love  P  I  ask  your  pardon  ;  this  gentleman's  also. 
As  long  as  I  shall  be  with  you,  yon  shall  not  have  cause  to 
complain  of  me  again.  I  pray  Ood  you  will  find  your 
teighter  alive  and  restored.' 
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^' Thai  is  past  praying  for/'  said  the  Colonel;  and  im- 
mediately the  brief  fire  died  out  of  him,  and  returning  to 
the  hearth,  he  rdapsed  into  his  former  abstraction. 

But  I  was  not  so  easy  to  compose.  The  knowledge  of 
the  poor  gentleman's  trouble  and  the  sight  of  his  face  had 
filled  me  with  the  bitterness  of  remorse;  and  I  insisted 
upon  shaking  hands  with  the  Major  (which  he  did  with  a 
very  ill  grac^,  and  abounded  in  palinodes  and  apologies. 

"  After  all,"  said  I,  "  who  am  1  to  talk  ?  I  am  in  the 
luck  to  be  a  private  soldier;  I  have  no  parole  to  give  or  to 
keep;  once  I  am  over  the  rampart,  I  am  as  free  as  air.  I 
beg  you  to  believe  that  I  regret  from  my  soul  the  use  of 
these  ungenerous  expressions.  Allow  me  ....  Is  there 
no  way  in  this  damned  house  to  attract  attention  ?  Where 
is  this  fellow,  Fenn  ?  " 

I  ran  to  one  of  the  windows  and  threw  it  open.  Fenn» 
who  was  at  the  moment  passing  below  in  the  courts  cast 
up  his  arms  like  one  in  despair,  called  to  me  to  keep  back, 
plnnged  into  the  house,  and  appeared  next  moment  in  the 
doorway  of  the  chamber. 

^*  0,  sir  P  says  he,  ''  keep  away  from  those  there  win- 
dows.   A  body  might  see  you  from  the  back  lane.'' 

**  It  is  registered,''  said  I.  ''  Henceforward  I  will  be  a 
monae  for  precaution  and  a  ghost  for  invisibility.  But  in 
fhe  meantime,  for  God's  sake,  fetch  us  a  bottle  of  brandy  I 
Your  room  is  as  damp  as  the  bottom  of  a  well,  and  these 
gentlemen  are  perishing  of  cold." 

So  soon  as  I  had  paid  him  (for  everything,  I  found,  most 
be  paid  in  advance),  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  fire^ 
and  whether  because  I  threw  greater  energy  into  the 
bmsinees,  or  because  the  coals  were  now  warmed  and  the 
time  ripe,  I  soon  started  a  blaze  that  made  the  chimney 
rear  again.  The  shine  of  it,  in  that  dark,  rainy  day^ 
led  to  reanimate   the  Oolonel  like  a  blink  of  saa 
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With  the  outburst  of  the  flames^  besides,  a  draught  was 
established,  whidi  immediately  ddivered  us  from  the 
plague  of  smoke;  and  by  the  time  Fenn  returned,  carry- 
ing a  bottle  under  his  arm  and  a  single  tumbler  in  his 
hand,  there  was  already  an  air  of  gaiety  in  the  room  that 
did  the  heart  good. 

I  poured  oat  some  of  the  brandy. 

"  Colonel,''  aaid  I, ''  I  am  a  young  man  and  a  priTate 
nldier.  I  have  not  been  long  in  this  room,  and  already 
I  ha?e  ahown  the  petulance  that  belongs  to  the  one  char* 
loter  and  the  ill  manners  that  you  may  look  for  in  the 
other.  Have  the  humanity  to  pass  these  slips  oyer,  and 
honour  me  so  far  as  to  accept  this  glass/' 

''My  lad,"  says  he,  waking  up  and  blinking  at  me  with 
m  air  of  suspicion,  **  are  you  sure  you  can  afford  it  ?  " 

I  assured  him  I  oould> 

''I  thank  you,  then :  I  am  yery  cold,"  He  took  the 
(^  out,  and  a  little  colour  came  in  his  face.  ''  I  thank 
joa  again,"  said  he.     ''  It  goes  to  the  heart." 

The  Major,  when  I  motioned  him  to  help  himself,  did 
K>  with  a  good  deal  of  liberality ;  continued  to  do  so  for 
the  rest  of  the  morning,  now  with  some  sort  of  apology, 
now  with  none  at  all ;  and  the  bottle  began  to  look  fool* 
iih  before  dinner  was  seryed.  It  was  such  a  meal  as  he 
bd  himself  predicted  :  beef,  greens,  potatoes,  mustard  in 
a  teacup,  and  beer  in  a  brown  jug  that  was  all  oyer 
hounds,  horses,  and  hunters,  with  a  fox  at  the  far  end 
ttid  a  gigantic  John  Bull — ^forall  the  world  like  Fenn — 
litting  in  the  midst  in  a  bob-wig  and  smoking  tobacco, 
^e  beer  was  a  good  brew,  but  not  good  enough  for  the 
Major ;  he  laoed  it  with  brandy — ^f or  his  cold,  he  said ; 
aod  ux  this  curatiye  design  the  remainder  of  the  bottle 
Ahed  away.  He  called  my  attention  repeatedly  to  the 
<Muii8tance ;  helped  me  pointedly  to  the  dregs,  threw 
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the  bottle  in  the  air  and  played  tricks  with  it ;  and  at  laat^ 
haying  exhausted  his  ingenuity,  and  seeing  me  remain 
qnite  blind  to  every  hint,  he  ordered  and  paid  for  another 
himself. 

As  for  the  Oolonel,  he  ate  nothing,  sat  sunk  in  a  mnse, 
and  only  awoke  occasionally  to  a  sense  of  where  he  was, 
and  what  he  was  supposed  to  be  doing.  On  each  of  these 
occasions  he  showed  a  gratitude  and  kind  courtesy  that 
endeared  him  to  me  beyond  expression.  *^  Ohampdiyers, 
my  lad,  your  health  ! ''  he  would  say.  '*  The  Major  and 
I  had  a  yery  arduous  march  last  night,  and  I  positiyely 
thought  I  should  haye  eaten  nothing,  but  your  fortu- 
nate idea  of  the  brandy  has  made  quite  a  new  man  of 
me— quite  a  new  man.''  And  he  would  fall  to  with  a 
great  air  of  heartiness,  cut  himself  a  mouthful,  and  before 
he  had  swallowed  it,  would  haye  forgotten  his  dinner,  his 
company,  the  place  where  he  then  was,  and  the  escape  he 
was  engaged  on,  and  become  absorbed  in  the  yision  of  a 
sick  room  and  a  dying  girl  in  France.  The  pathos  of  this 
continual  preoccupation,  in  a  man  so  old,  sick,  and  over- 
weary,  and  whom  I  looked  upon  as  a  mere  bundle  of  dying 
bones  and  death-pains,  put  me  wholly  from  my  victuals : 
it  seemed  there  was  an  element  of  sin,  a  kind  of  rude  bra- 
vado of  youth,  in  the  mere  relishing  of  food  at  the  same 
table  witii  this  tragic  father;  and  though  I  was  well 
enough  used  to  the  coarse,  plain  diet  of  the  English,  I  ate 
scarce  more  than  himself.  Dinner  was  hardly  over  before 
he  succumbed  to  a  lethargic  sleep ;  lying  on  one  of  the 
mattresses  with  his  limbs  relaxed,  and  his  breath  seem- 
ingly  suspended — the  very  image  of  dissolution. 

This  left  the  Major  and  myself  alone  at  the  table.  Ton 
must  not  suppose  our  tite^tite  was  long,  but  it  was  a 
lively  period  while  it  lasted.  He  drank  like  a  fish  or  an 
Engliahman ;  shouted,  beat  the  table,  roared  out  songa^ 
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fBftrrened^  made  it  up  again,  and  at  last  tried  to  throir 
fte  dinner-plates  throngh  the  window,  a  feat  of  which  ha 
was  at  that  time  quite  incapable.  For  a  party  of  f  iigitiTeB« 
oondemned  to  the  most  rigorous  discretion,  there  was 
nerer  seen  so  noisy  a  camiyal ;  and  through  it  all  the  Gol- 
ond  continued  to  sleep  like  a  child.  Seeing  the  Major 
10  well  adyanced,  and  no  retreat  possible,  I  made  a  &ir 
md  of  a  foul  one,  keeping  his  glass  full,  pushing  him 
vifh  toasts ;  and  sooner  than  I  could  hare  d&red  to  hope, 
he  became  drowsy  and  incoherent.  With  the  wrong-h^- 
adness  of  all  such  sots,  he  would  not  be  persuaded  to  lie 
dofwn  upon  one  of  the  mattresses  until  I  had  stretched 
myself  upon  another.  But  the  comedy  was  soon  oyer; 
MOQ  he  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just,  and  snored  like  a  mil* 
ituy  music  ;  and  I  might  get  up  again  and  face  (as  best  I 
wold)  the  excessiye  tedium  of  the  afternoon. 

I  had  passed  the  night  before  in  a  good  bed ;  I  was  de* 
ided  the  resource  of  slumber;  and  there  was  nothing 
open  for  me  but  to  pace  the  apartment,  maintain  the  fire» 
and  brood  on  my  position.  I  compared  yesterday  and  to* 
day— the  safety,  comfort,  jollity,  open-air  exercise  and 
feasant  roadside  inns  of  the  one,  with  the  tedium,  anx« 
iety,  and  discomfort  of  the  other.  I  remembered  that  I 
ns  in  the  hands  of  Fenn,  who  could  not  be  more  false 
^though  he  might  be  more  yindictiye-— than  I  fancied 
Iqhl  I  looked  forward  to  nights  of  pitching  in  the  coy- 
oed  cart,  and  days  of  monotony  in  I  knew  not  what 
hiding-places ;  and  my  heart  faOed  me,  and  I  was  in  two 
iBinds  whether  to  slink  off  ere  it  was  too  late,  and  return 
to  my  former  solitary  way  of  trayeL  But  the  Colonel 
<tood  in  the  path.  I  had  not  seen  much  of  him ;  but  al* 
>^y  I  judged  him  a  man  of  a  childlike  nature— with  that 
>nrt  of  innooence  and  courtesy  that,  I  think,  is  only  to  be 
liMind  in  old  aoldiera  or  old  priests— and  broken  with  yean 
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and  Borrow.  I  oonld  not  tarn  my  t>aok  on  his  distreiB  ; 
oonld  not  leaye  him  alone  with  the  selfiah  trooper  who 
gnored  on  the  next  mattress.  **  Ohampdiyers,  my  lad,  your 
health  I ''  said  a  voice  in  my  ear,  and  stopped  m»— «nd 
there  are  few  things  I  am  more  glad  of  in  the  retrospect 
than  that  it  did. 

It  most  have  bejdn  abont  four  in  the  afternoon — at  least 
the  rain  had  taken  off,  and  the  san  was  setting  with  some 
wintry  pomp— when  the  current  of  my  reflections  was  ef- 
fectnally  changed  by  the  arrival  of  two  visitors  in  a  gig. 
They  were  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood,  I  sappose — ^big, 
bnrly  fellows  in  great-coats  and  top-boots,  mightily  flashed 
with  liquor  when  they  arrived,  and  before  they  left,  in- 
imitably drank.  They  stayed  long  in  the  kitchen  with 
Burchell,  drinking,  shouting,  singing,  and  keeping  it  up  ; 
and  the  sound  of  their  merry  minstrelsy  kept  me  a  kind  of 
company.  If  it  was  scarce  tuneful,  it  was  at  least  more 
so  than  the  bestial  snoring  of  the  Major  on  the  mattress. 
The  night  fell,  and  the  shine  of  the  flre  brightened  and 
blinked  on  the  panelled  wall.  Our  illuminated  windows 
must  have  been  visible  not  only  from  the  back  lane  of 
which  Fenn  had  spoken,  but  from  the  court  where  the 
farmers'  gig  awaited  them.  When  they  should  come  f orth, 
they  must  infallibly  perceive  the  chamber  to  be  tenanted ; 
and  suppose  them  to  remark  upon  the  circumstance,  it  be> 
came  a  question  whether  Fenn  was  honest  enough  to  wish 
to  protect  us,  or  would  have  sense  enough  left,  after  his 
long  potations,  to  put  their  inquiries  by.  .In  the  far  end 
of  the  firelit  room  lay  my  companions,  the  one  silent,  the 
other  clamorously  noisy,  the  images  of  death  and  drunken- 
ness. Little  wonder  if  I  were  tempted  to  join  in  the  cho- 
ruses below,  and  sometimes  could  hardly  refrain  from 
laughter,  and  sometimes,  I  believe,  from  tears— so  unmiti- 
gated was  the  tedium^  so  cruel  the  suspense^  of  this  period. 
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At  last^  about  six  at  night,  I  should  fancy,  the  noisy 
minstrels  appeared  in  the  court,  headed  by  Fenn  with  a 
lantern,  and  knocking  together  as  they  came.  The  vis- 
itors clambered  noisily  into  the  gig,  one  of  them  shook  the 
reins,  and  they  were  snatched  out  of  sight  and  hearing 
with  a  suddenness  that  partook  of  the  nature  of  prodigy* 
I  am  well  aware  there  is  a  Providence  for  drunken  men, 
that  holds  the  reins  for  them  and  presides  over  their  troU"> 
Ues ;  doubtless  he  had  his  work  cut  out  for  him  with  this 
particular  gigful  I  Fenn  rescued  his  toes  with  an  ejacu- 
lation from  under  the  departing  wheels,  and  turned  at 
once  with  uncertain  steps  and  devious*  lantern  to  the  far 
end  of  the  court.  There,  through  the  open  doors  of  a 
ooach-house,  the  shock-headed  lad  was  already  to  be  seen 
drawing  forth  the  covered  cart.  If  I  wished  any  prirate 
talk  with  our  host,  it  must  be  now  or  never. 

Accordingly  I  groped  my  way  downstairs,  and  came  to 
bim  as  he  looked  on  at  and  lighted  the  harnessing  of  the 
Iioraes. 

"  The  hoar  approaches  when  we  have  to  part,''  said  I ; 
"and  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  tell  your  (servant  to 
drop  me  at  the  nearest  point  for  Dunstable.  I  am  de- 
teimined  to  go  so  far  with  our  friends.  Colonel  X  and 
Xajor  Y,  bat  my  business  is  peremptory,  and  it  takes  me 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunstable.'' 

Orders  were  given,  to  my  satisfaction,  with  an  obsequi- 
waness  that  seemed  only  inflamed  by  his  potations. 
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ions  were  aroused  with  difficulty :  the  Colonel, 
poor  old  gentleman,  to  a  sort  of  permanent  dream,  in  which 
yon  oonld  say  of  him  only  that  he  was  yery  deaf  and  anx- 
ionsly  polite  ;  the  Major  still  mandlin  drunk.  We  had  a 
dish  of  tea  by  the  fireside,  and  then  issued  like  criminals 
into  the  scathing  cold  of  the  night.  For  the  weather  had 
in  the  meantime  changed.  Upon  the  cessation  of  the  rain, 
a  strict  frost  had  succeeded.  The  moon,  being  young,  was 
already  near  the  zenith  when  we  started,  glittered  every- 
where on  sheets  of  ice,  and  sparkled  in  ten  thousand  icicles. 
A  more  unpromising  night  for  a  journey  it  was  hard  to 
conceive.  But  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  horses 
had  been  well  roughed ;  and  King  (for  such  was  the  name 
of  the  shock-headed  lad)  was  very  positive  that  he  could 
drive  us  without  misadventure.  He  was  as  good  as  his 
word ;  indeed,  despite  a  gawky  air,  he  was  simply  invalu* 
able  in  his  present  employment,  showing  marked  sagacity 
in  all  that  concerned  the  care  of  horses,  and  guiding  ns  by 
one  short  cut  after  another  for  days,  and  without  a  fault. 

The  interior  of  that  engine  of  torture,  the  covered  cart, 
was  fitted  with  a  bench,  on  which  we  took  our  places ;  the 
door  was  shut ;  in  a  moment,  the  night  dosed  upon  us 
solid  and  stifling ;  and  we  felt  that  we  were  being  driven 
carefully  out  of  the  courtyard.  Garef ul  was  the  word  all 
night,  and  it  was  an  alleviation  of  our  miseries  that  we 
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sot  ofteii  enjoy.  In  general^  as  we  were  driyen  the  better 
part  of  the  night  and  day^  often  at  a  pretty  quick  pace  and 
always  through  a  labyrinth  of  the  most  inf anions  country 
lanes  and  by-roads,  we  were  so  braised  upon  the  bench,  so 
dashed  against  the  top  and  sides  of  the  cart,  that  we  reached 
the  end  of  a  stage  in  truly  pitiable  case,  sometimes  flung 
onrselyes  down  without  the  formality  of  eating,  made  but 
ODs  sleep  of  it  until  the  hour  of  departure  returned,  and 
vere  only  properly  awakened  by  the  first  jolt  of  the  re- 
newed journey.  There  were  interruptions,  at  times,  that 
we  hailed  as  aUeyiationB.  At  times  the  cart  was  bogged, 
ODoe  it  was  upset,  and  we  must  alight  and  lend  the  driver 
the  assistance  of  our  arms ;  at  times,  too  (as  on  the  oo- 
eision  when  I  had  first  encountered  it),  the  horses  gave 
oat*  and  we  had  to  trail  alongside  in  mud  or  frost  until  the 
lint  peep  of  daylight,  or  the  approach  to  a  hamlet  or  a 
liq^  road,  bade  us  disappear  like  ghosts  into  our  prison. 

The  main  roads  of  England  are  incomparable  for  ex- 
oellenoe,  of  a  beautiful  smoothness,  very  ingeniously  laid 
down,  and  so  well  kept  that  in  most  weathers  you  could 
Uce  your  dinner  oft  any  part  of  them  without  distaste. 
On  them,  to  the  note  of  the  bugle,  the  mail  did  its  sixty 
mileB  a  day;  innumerable  chaises  whisked  after  the 
bobbing  postboys ;  or  some  young  blood  would  fiit  by  in 
a  curricle  and  tandem,  to  the  vast  delight  and  danger  of 
fte  li^^es.  On  them,  the  slow-pacing  waggons  made  a 
miuic  of  bells,  and  all  day  long  the  travellers  on  horseback 
and  the  travellers  on  foot  (like  happy  Mr.  St.  Ives  so  little 
a  while  before  I)  kept  ooming  and  going,  and  baiting  and 
Snnng  at  each  other,  as  though  a  fair  were  due,  and  they 
v«e  gathering  to  it  from  all  England*  No,  nowhere  in 
the  world  ia  travel  so  great  a  pleasure  as  in  that  country. 
But  unhappily  our  one  need  was  to  be  secret ;  and  all  this 
lapid  and  animated  picture  of  the  road  swept  quite  apart 
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from  JIM,  as  we  Inmbered  up  hill  and  down  dale,  under 
hedge  and  over  stone,  among  oircnitons  byways.  Only 
twice  did  I  receiye,  as  it  were,  a  whiff  of  the  highway. 
The  first  reached  my  ears  alone.  I  might  haye  been  any* 
where.  I  only  knew  I  was  walking  in  the  dark  night  and 
among  rats,  when  I  heard  yery  far  off,  oyer  the  silent 
country  that  surrounded  us,  the  guard's  horn  wailing  its 
signal  to  the  next  post-house  for  a  change  of  horses.  It 
was  like  the  yoice  of  the  day  heard  in  darkness,  a  yoice  of 
the  world  heard  in  prison,  the  note  of  a  cock  crowing  in 
the  mid-seas— -in  short,  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  was  like, 
you  will  haye  to  fancy  for  yourself — ^but  I  could  haye  wept 
to  hear  it.  Once  we  were  belated  :  the  cattle  could  hardly 
crawl,  the  day  was  at  hand,  it  was  a  nipping,  rigorous 
morning.  King  was  lashing  his  horses,  I  was  giying  an  arm 
to  the  old  Oolonel,  and  the  Major  was  coughing  in  our 
rear.  I  must  suppose  that  King  was  a  thought  careless, 
being  nearly  in  desperation  aboat  his  team,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  cold  morning,  breathing  hot  with  his  exertions. 
We  came,  at  last,  a  little  before  sunrise  to  the  summit  of 
a  hill,  and  saw  the  high-road  passing  at  right  angles  through 
an  open  country  of  meadows  and  hedgerow  pollards ;  and 
not  only  the  York  mail,  speeding  smoothly  at  the  gallop 
of  the  four  horses,  but  a  post-chaise  besides,  with  the  poet- 
boy  titupping  briskly,  and  the  trayeller  himself  putting  his 
hrad  out  of  the  window,  but  whether  to  breathe  the  dawn, 
or  the  better  to  obserye  the  passage  of  the  mail,  I  do  not 
know.  So  that  we  enjoyed  for  an  instant  a  picture  of  free 
life  on  the  road,  in  i^  most  luxurious  forms  of  despatch 
and  comfort.  And  thereafter,  with  a  poignant  feeling  of 
contrast  in  our  hearts,  we  must  mount  again  into  our 
wheeled  dungeon. 

We  came  to  our  stages  atall  sorts  ci  odd  hours,  and  they 
were  in  all  kinds  of  odd  places.    I  may  say  at  once  that 
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my  first  experience  was  my  best.  Nowhere  again  were  we 
10  well  entertained  as  at  Bnrohell  Fenn's.  And  this^  I 
sappose,  was  natural,  and  indeed  ineyitable,  in  so  long  and 
lecrst  a  jonmey.  Ttie  first  stop,  we  lay  six  hoars  in  a 
bam  standing  by  itself  in  a  poor,  marshy  orchard,  and 
packed  with  hay  ;  to  make  it  more  attractiye,  we  were 
told  it  had  been  the  scene  of  an  abominable  murder,  and 
was  now  haunted.  But  the  day  was  beginning  to  break, 
and  our  &tigue  was  too  extreme  for  visionary  terrors. 
The  second  or  third,  we  alighted  on  a  barren  heath  about 
midnight,  built  a  fire  to  warm  us  under  the  shelter  of  some 
ihoms,  sapped  like  beggars  on  bread  and  a  piece  of  cold 
bacon,  and  slept  like  gipsies  with  our  feet  to  the  fire.  In 
the  meanwhile.  King  was  gone  with  the  cart,  I  know  not 
where,  to  get  a  change  of  horses,  and  it  was  late  in  the 
dark'  morning  when  he  returned  and  we  were  able  to  re* 
tome  our  journey.  In  the  middle  of  another  night,  we 
oftme  to  a  stop  by  an  ancient,  whitewashed  cottage  of  two 
ftories ;  a  privet  hedge  surrounded  it ;  the  frosty  moon 
ihone  blankly  on  the  upper  windows ;  but  through  those 
of  the  kitchen  the  firelight  was  seen  glinting  on  the  roof 
md  refiected  from  the  dishes  on  the  wall.  Here,  after 
much  hammering  on  the  door.  King  managed  to  arouse  an 
old  crone  from  the  chimney-comer  chair,  where  she  had 
been  dozing  in  the  watch ;  and  we  were  had  in,  and  enter- 
tiiued  with  a  dish  of  hot  tea.  This  old  lady  was  an  aunt  of 
BnrcheU  Fenn*s — ^and  an  unwilling  partner  in  his  danger* 
008  trade.  Though  the  house  stood  solitary,  and  the  hour 
WHS  an  unlikely  one  for  any  passenger  upon  the  road,  King 
and  she  conversed  in  whispers  only.  There  was  something 
dismal,  something  of  the  sick-room,  in  this  perpetual, 
guarded  sibilation.  The  apprehensions  of  our  hostess  in- 
laasibly  communicated  themselves  to  every  one  present 
We  ate  like  mice  in  a  cat's  ear  i  if  one  of  us  jingled  a  tea 
lb 
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■po(m^  all  would  start ;  and  when  tha  hour  came  to  taka 
tiie  road  again^  we  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief,  and  climbed 
to  onr  places  in  the  coyered  cart  with  a  positiye  sense  of 
escape.  The  most  of  onr  meals,  however,  were  taken 
bcddly  at  hedgerow  alehouses,  usually  at  untimely  hours  of 
ihe  day,  when  the  clients  were  in  the  field  or  the  fturmyard 
at  labour.  I  shaU  haye  to  tell  presently  of  our  last  ex- 
perience of  the  sort,  and  how  unfortunately  it  miscarried ; 
but  as  that  was  the  signal  for  my  separation  from  my  f ellow** 
trayellers,  I  must  first  finish  with  them. 

I  had  neyer  any  occasion  to  wayer  in  my  first  judgment 
of  the  OoloneL  The  old  gentleman  seemed  to  me,  and 
still  seems  in  the  retrospect,  the  salt  of  the  earth.  I  had 
occasion  to  see  him  in  the  extremes  of  hardship,  hunger 
and  cold ;  he  was  dying,  and  he  looked  it ;  and  yet  I  can- 
not remember  imy  hasty,  harsh,  or  impatient  word  to  have 
fallen  from  his  lips.  On  the  contrary,  he  oyer  showed 
himself  careful  to  please ;  and  eyen  if  he  rambled  in  his 
talk,  rambled  always  gently — like  a  humane,  hslf-witted 
old  hero,  true  to  his  colours  to  the  last.  I  would  not  dare 
to  say  how  often  he  awoke  suddenly  from  a  lethargy,  and 
told  us  again,  as  though  we  had  neyer  heard  it,  the  story  of 
how  he  had  earned  the  cross,  how  it  had  been  giyen  hioi 
by  the  hand  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  the  innocent — and, 
indeed,  foolish — sayings  of  his  daughter  when  he  returned 
with  it  on  his  bosom.  He  had  another  anecdote  which  he 
was  yery  apt  to  give,  by  way  of  a  rebuke,  when  the  Major 
wearied  us  beyond  endurance  with  dispraises  of  the  Eng« 
lish.  This  was  an  account  of  the  braves  gwM  with  whom 
he  had  been  boarding.  True  enough,  he  was  a  man  so 
simple  and  grateful  by  nature,  that  the  most  common 
ciyilities  were  able  to  touch  him  to  the  heart,  and  would 
remain  written  in  his  memory ;  but  from  a  thousand^  in- 
considerable but  oonclusiye  indications^  I  gathered  that 
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this  family  had  really  loved  bim^  and  loaded  him  with 
kindnefls.  They  made  a  fire  in  his  bedroom,  which  the 
ions  and  daughters  tended  with  their  own  hands  ;  letters 
from  France  were  looked  for  with  scarce  more  eagerness 
hf  himself  than  by  these  alien  sympathisers ;  when  they 
came,  he  wonld  read  them  alond  in  the  parlour  to  the 
asBembled  family,  translating  as  he  went.  The  GoloneFs 
English  was  elementary;  his  daughter  not  in  the  least 
likely  to  be  an  amusing  correspondent ;  and,  as  I  conceived 
these  scenes  in  the  parlour,  I  felt  sure  the  interest  centred 
in  the  Golonel  himself,  and  I  thought  I  could  feel  in  my 
own  heart  that  mixture  of  the  ridiculous  and  the  pathetic, 
the  contest  of  tears  and  laughter,  which  must  have  shaken 
the  bosoms  of  the  family.  Their  kindness  had  continued 
tOl  the  end.  It  appears  they  were  privy  to  his  flight,  the 
eamlet  cloak  had  been  lined  expressly  for  him,  and  he  was 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  daughter  of  the  house  to  his 
ovn  daughter  in  Paris.  The  last  evening,  when  the  time 
cune  to  say  good-night,  it  was  tacitly  known  to  all  that 
they  were  to  look  upon  his  face  no  more.  He  rose,  plead- 
ing fatigue,  and  ttlmed  to  the  daughter,  who  had  been  his 
ehief  ally :  ''You  will  permit  me,  my  dear — ^to  an  old  and 
very  unhappy  soldier — and  may  God  bless  yon  for  your 
goodness  I'^  The  girl  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck  and 
sobbed  upon  his  bosom ;  the  lady  of  the  house  burst  into 
tesn ; ''  etje  vous  lejure,  hpire  se  mouchaiti  ^  quoth  the 
Colonel,  twisting  his  moustaches  with  a  cavalry  air,  and  at 
the  same  time  blinking  the  water  from  his  eyes  at  the 
inere  recoUection. 

It  was  a  good  thought  to  me  that  he  had  found  these 
friends  in  captivity ;  that  he  had  started  on  this  fatal  jour* 
Bey  from  so  cordial  a  fareweU.  He  had  broken  his  parole 
far  his  daughter ;  that  he  should  ever  live  to  reach  her 
lick  bed»  that  he  could  contuue  to  endure  to  an  end  the 
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hardships^  the  croflhing  fatigue^  tHe  sayage  cold,  of  our 
pilgrimage,  I  had  early  ceased  to  hope.  I  did  for  him 
what  I  was  able, — ^nursed  him,  kept  him  coTered,  watched 
orer  his  slumbers,  sometimes  held  him  in  my  arms  at  the 
rongh  places  of  the  road.  ''  Ohampdivers,'^  he  once  said, 
''  yon  are  like  a  son  to  me— like  a  son.''  It  is  good  to  re- 
member, though  at  the  time  it  pat  me  on  the  rack.  All 
was  to  no  purpose.  Fast  as  we  were  trayelling  towards 
France,  he  was  trayelling  faster  still  to  another  destina- 
tion. Daily  he  grew  weaker  and  more  indifferent.  An 
old  rustic  accent  of  Lower  Normandy  reappeared  in  his 
speech,  from  which  it  had  long  been  banished,  and  grew 
stronger ;  old  words  of  the  ptUois,  too :  ouistreham,  ma* 
trMsS,  and  others,  the  sense  of  which  we  were  sometimes 
unable  to  guess.  On  the  yery  last  day  he  began  again  hia 
eternal  story  of  the  cross  and  the  Emperor.  The  Major, 
who  was  particularly  ill,  or  at  least  particularly  cross,  ut- 
tered some  angry  words  of  protect.  **  Pardannez-^noi,  tnan* 
sieur  le  commandant,  mais  ^est  pour  monsieur/^  said  the 
Golonel :  '^  Monsieur  has  not  yet  heard  the  circumstance, 
and  is  good  enough  to  feel  an  interest.''  Presently,  after, 
howeyer,  he  began  to  lose  the  thread  of  his  narratiye ;  and 
at  last :  '^  Qu4  que  fat  t  Je  m^emhrouiOe  /  "  says  he, ''  8uf* 
fit :  ^m*a  la  donni,  et  Bertha  en  itait  Hen  contented'  It 
struck  me  as  the  falling  of  the  curtain  or  the  closing  of  the 
sepulchre  doors. 

Sure  enough,  in  but  a  little  while  after,  he  fell  into  a 
sleep  as  gentle  as  an  infant's,  which  insensibly  changed 
into  the  sleep  of  death.  I  had  my  arm  about  his  body  at 
the  time  and  remarked  nothing,  unless  it  were  that  he 
once  stretched  himself  a  little,  so  kindly  the  end  came  to 
that  disastrous  life.  It  was  only  at  our  eyening  halt  that 
the  Major  and  I  discoyered  we  were  trayelling  alone  with 
the  poer  day.    That  night  we  stole  a  spade  from  a  field-— 
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I  fbink  near  Market  Boeworih — and  a  little  farther  on^  in 
a  wood  of  yonng  oak  trees  and  by  the  light  of  King's  lan« 
tem^  we  bnried  the  old  soldier  of  the  Empire  with  both 
prayers  and  tears. 

We  had  needs  inyent  Heayen  if  it  had  not  been  reyealed 
to  as ;  there  are  some  things  that  fall  so  bitterly  ill  on  this 
ode  Time  I  As  for  the  Major^  I  have  long  since  forgiyen 
hinL  He  broke  the  news  to  the  poor  ColoneFs  daughter ; 
I  am  told  he  did  it  kindly ;  and  soze,  nobody  conld  haye 
done  it  without  tears  I  His  share  of  Purgatory  will  be 
brief ;  and  in  this  world,  as  I  eonld  not  yery  well  praise 
him,  I  haye  suppressed  his  name.  The  Oolonel's  also,  for 
tbe  sake  of  his  parole. 
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I  HAVis  mentioned  onr  nsoal  coarse,  which  was  to  eat 
in  inconsiderable  wayside  hostebies,  known  to  King.  It 
was  a  dangerous  business :  we  went  daily  nnder  fire  to 
satisfy  onr  appetite,  and  pnt  onr  head  in  the  lion's  month 
for  a  piece  of  bread.  Sometimes,  to  minimise  the  risk,  we 
would  all  dismount  before  we  came  in  view  of  the  house, 
straggle  in  seyerally,  and  give  what  orders  we  pleased,  like 
disconnected  strangers.  In  like  manner  we  departed,  to 
find  the  cart  at  an  appointed  place,  some  half  a  mile  be- 
yond. The  Oolonel  and  the  Major  had  each  a  word  or  two 
of  English, — Ood  help  their  pronunciation  I  But  they 
did  well  enough  to  order  a  rasher  and  a  pot  or  call  a  reck* 
oning ;  and,  to  say  truth,  these  country  folks  did  not  give 
themselyes  the  pains,  and  had  scarce  the  knowledge,  to  be 
critical. 

About  nine  or  ten  at  night  the  pains  of  hunger  and  cold 
droye  us  to  an  alehouse  in  the  flats  of  Bedfordshire,  not  far 
from  Bedford  itself.  In  the  inn  kitchen  was  a  long,  lean, 
characteristic-looking  fellow  of  perhaps  forty,  dressed  in 
black.  He  sat  on  a  settle  by  the  fireside,  smoking  a  long 
pipe,  such  as  they  call  a  yard  of  clay.  His  hat  and  wig 
were  hanged  upon  the  knob  behind  him,  his  head  as  bald  as 
a  bladder  of  lard,  and  his  expression  yery  shrewd,  can  tank 
erous,  and  inquisitiye.  He  seemed  to  yalue  himself  aboye 
his  company,  to  giye  himself  the  airs  of  a  man  of  the  world , 
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among  that  mrtic  herd ;  which  wsm  often  no  more  than 
hiB  due ;  beings  as  I  afterwards  discovered^  an  attorney's 
derL  I  took  npon  myself  the  more  nngratefal  part  of  ar- 
rimg  last ;  and  by  the  time  I  entered  on  the  scene  the 
Major  was  already  served  at  a  side  table.  Some  general 
ocmversation  mnst  have  passed^  and  I  smelled  danger  in 
the  air.  The  Major  looked  flustered^  the  attorney's  clerk 
triumphant,  and  the  three  or  four  peasants  in  smock* 
frocks  (who  sat  about  the  fire  to  play  choms)  had  let  their 
pipes  go  out. 

'^Oive  yon  good  evening,  sirl^  said  tiie  attorney's 
derk  to  me. 

"  The  same  to  yon,  sir/'  said  L 

"  I  think  this  one  will  do,"  qnoth  the  clerk  to  the  yokels 
with  a  wink  ;  and  then,  as  soon  as  I  had  given  my  order, 
''  Pray,  sir,  whither  are  yon  bonnd  ?  "  he  added, 

*'  Sir,"  said  I,  ''  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  speak  either 
of  their  business  or  their  destination  in  houses  of  public 
entertainment." 

''  A  good  answer,"  said  he,  ''  and  an  excellent  principle. 
Sir,  do  yon  speak  French  ?  " 

'^  Why,  no,  sir,"  said  L    ''  A  little  Spanish  at  your 


■errice." 


''  But  you  know  the  French  accent,  perhaps  ?"  said  the 
derk. 

"  Well  do  I  do  that !"  said  L  "  The  French  accent  ? 
Why,  I  believe  I  can  tell  a  Frenchman  in  ten  words." 

''  Here  is  a  puzsle  for  you,  then  I "  he  said.  ''  I  have  no 
material  doubt  myself,  but  some  of  these  gentlemen  are 
more  backward.  The  lack  of  education,  you  know.  I 
make  bold  to  say  that  a  man  cannot  walk,  cannot  hear, 
tnd  cannot  see,  without  the  blessings  of  education." 

He  turned  to  the  Major,  whose  food  plainly  stuck  in  his 
throat 
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''  Now,  sir/'  paisaed  the  derk,  *'  let  me  kaye  the  pleas- 
ure to  hear  yonr  Toioe  again.  Where  are  jon  going,  did 
yon  say  ?  '* 

''  Bare,  I  am  go— ing  to  Lon-^on,''  said  the  Major. 

I  conld  have  flnng  my  plate  at  him  to  be  snch  an  ass, 
and  to  have  so  little  a  gift  of  langnages  where  that  was  the 
essential. 

''What  think  ye  of  that  ?''  said  the  clerk.  '' Is  that 
French  enough  ?  *' 

''  Good  God  I ''  cried  I,  leaping  np  like  one  who  should 
suddenly  peroeire  an  acquaintance,  ''  is  this  you,  Mr.  Du- 
bois? Wliy,  who  would  have  dreamed  of  encountering 
you  so  far  from  home  ?**  As  I  spoke,  I  shook  hands  with 
the  Major  heartily ;  and  turning  to  our  tormentor,  ^'  O, 
sir,  you  may  be  perfectly  reassured  !  This  is  a  very  honest 
fellow,  a  late  neighbour  of  mine  in  the  city  of  Carlisle.'' 

I  thought  the  attorney  looked  put  out ;  I  knew  little  the 
man ! 

''  But  he  is  French,"  said  he,  ''  for  all  that  ? '' 

''Ay,  to  be  sure  I''  said  I.  ''A  Frenchman  of  the  emi- 
gration  I  None  of  your  Buonaparte  lot.  I  will  warrant 
his  yiews  of  politics  to  be  as  sound  as  your  own.'' 

''  What  is  a  little  strange,"  said  the  clerk  quietly, ''  is 
that  Mr.  Dubois  should  deny  it." 

I  got  it  fair  in  the  face,  and  took  it  smiling ;  but  the 
shock  was  rude,  and  in  the  couito  of  the  next  words  I 
contriyed  to  do  what  I  haye  rarely  done  and  make  a  slip  in 
my  English.  I  kept  my  liberty  and  life  by  my  proficiency 
all  these  months,  and  for  once  that  I  failed,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  I  would  make  a  public  exhibition  of  the  de- 
tails. Enough,  that  it  was  a  yery  little  error,  and  one  that 
might  haye  passed  ninety-nine  times  in  a  hundred.  Bat 
my  limb  of  the  kw  was  as  swift  to  pick  it  up  aa-though  he 
had  been  by  trade  a  master  of  languages. 
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''Ahal^'  cries  he  ;  ''and  yoa  are  French,  toe !  Your 
tongue  bewrays  yon.  Two  Frenchmen  coming  into  an  ale- 
house, severally  and  accidentally,  not  knowing  each  other^ 
at  ten  of  the  clock  at  night,  in  the  middle  of  Bedfordshire  P 
No,  sir,  that  shall  not  pass !  Tou  are  all  prisoners  escap- 
ing, if  you  are  nothing  worse.  Consider  yourselves  under 
arrest.    I  hare  to  trouble  you  for  your  papers.'' 

''  Where  is  your  warrant,  if  you  come  to  that  ?  "  said  L 
''  My  papers !  A  likely  thing  that  I  would  show  my  pfi- 
pers  on  the  ipse  dixit  of  an  unknown  fellow  in  a  hedge 
alehouse!'' 

''  Would  you  resist  the  law  t "  says  he. 

^'  Not  the  law,  sir,"  said  L  ''  I  hope  I  am  too  good  a 
subject  for  that.  But  for  a  nameless  fellow  with  a  bald 
head  and  a  pair  of  gingham  small-clothes,  why,  certainly  I 
Tis  my  birthright  as  an  Englishman.  Where's  Magna 
Charta,e\Bef'' 

*'  We  will  see  about  that,"  says  he  ;  and  then,  address* 
ing  the  assistants,  ''  where  does  the  constable  live  ?" 

"  Lord  love  you,  sir  1 "  cried  the  landl6rd»  "  what  are 
you  thinking  of  ?  The  constable  at  past  ten  at  night  I 
Why,  he's  abed  and  asleep,  and  good  and  drunk  two  hours 
agone ! " 

**  Ah,  that  a'  be  I "  came  in  chorus  from  the  yokels. 

The  attorney's  derk  was  put  to  a  stand.  He  could  not 
think  of  force;  there  was  little  sign  of  martial  ardour 
about  the  landlord,  and  the  peasants  were  indiffereni; — 
they  only  listened,  and  gaped,  and  now  scratched  a  head 
and  now  would  get  a  light  to  their  pipes  from  the  embers 
on  the  hearth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Major  and  I  put 
a  bold  front  on  the  business  and  defied  him,  not  without 
some  ground  of  law.  In  this  state  of  matters  he  proposed 
I  should  go  along  with  him  to  one  Squire  Merton,  a  great 
Biaa  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  in  the  commission  of 
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the  peace,  and  the  end  of  hia  ayenne  bnt  three  lahea  airay. 
I  told  him  I  would  not  stir  a  foot  for  him  if  it  were  to  aaye 
his  soaL  Next  he  proposed  I  should  stay  all  night  where 
I  was,  and  the  constable  could  see  to  my  affair  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  he  was  sober.  I  replied  I  should  go  when  and 
where  I  pleased ;  that  we  were  lawful  trayeUers  in  the  fear 
of  God  and  the  king,  and  I  for  one  would  suffer  myself  to 
be  stayed  by  nobody.  At  the  same  time,  I  was  thinking 
the  matter  had  lasted  altogether  too  long,  and  I  determined 
to  bring  it  to  an  end  at  once. 

''  See  here,''  said  I,  getting  up,  for  till  now  I  had  re- 
mained  carelessly  seated,  '^  there's  only  one  way  to  decide 
a  thing  like  this— only  one  way  thaf  s  right  Engluh — and 
thaf  s  man  to  man.  Take  off  your  coat,  sir,  and  these  gen* 
tlemen  shall  see  fair  play." 

At  this  there  came  a  look  in  his  eye  that  I  could  not  mis- 
take. His  education  had  been  neglected  in  one  essential 
and  eminently  British  particular  :  he  could  not  box*  No 
more  could  I,  you  may  say  ;  but  then  I  had  the  more  im« 
pudence — and  I  had  made  the  proposal. 

''  He  says  Fm  no  Englishman,  but  the  proof  of  the  pud* 
ding  is  the  eating  of  it,"  I  continued*  And  here  I  stripped 
my  coat  and  fell  into  the  proper  attitude,  which  was  just 
about  all  I  knew  of  this  barbarian  art  ''  Why,  sir,  you 
seem  to  me  to  hang  back  a  little,"  said  I.  **  Gome,  111 
meet  you  ;  111  giye  you  an  appetiser — though  hang  me  if 
I  can  understand  the  man  that  wants  any  enticement  to 
hold  up  his  hands."  I  drew  a  bank-note  out  of  my  fob 
and  tossed  it  to  the  landlord*  ''  There  are  the  stakes^" 
said  I.  ''  111  fight  you  for  first  blood,  since  you  seem  to 
make  so  much  work  about  it.  If  you  tap  my  claret  firsts 
there  are  fire  guineas  for  you,  and  111  go  with  you  to  any 
squire  you  choose  to  mention.  If  I  tap  yours,  youll  peiv 
hftps  let  on  that  Fm  the  better  man,  and  allow  me  to  go 
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about  my  lawfal  business  at  my  own  time  and  conYenienoe, 
by  Ooo.  I  Is  that  fair^  my  lads  ?^  says  I,  appealing  to  the 
company. 

'*  Ay^  ay^"  said  the  chorus  of  chawbacons ;  ''  he  can't 
say  no  fairer  nor  that,  he  cap't.  Take  thy  coat  o£^ 
master!^ 

The  limb  of  the  law  was  now  on  the  wrong  side  of  pnblio 
opinion^  and^  what  heartened  me  to  go  on,  the  position 
was  rapidly  changing  in  onr  faToor.  Already  the  Major 
was  paying  his  shot  to  the  rery  indifferent  landlord^  and  I 
could  see  the  white  face  of  King  at  the  back  door^  mak* 
ing  signals  of  haste. 

"  Oho  I  '^  quoth  my  enemy, ''  yon  are  as  full  of  doubles  as 
a  fox,  are  you  not  ?  But  I  see  through  you  ;  I  see  through 
and  through  you.  Ton  would  change  the  yenue,  would 
you?* 

''  I  may  be  transparent,  sir,''  says  I,  ''but  if  youll  do 
me  the  fayour  to  stand  up,  youll  find  I  can  hit  damn  hard/' 

''Which  is  a  point,  if  you  will  obserye,  that  I  haye 
neyer  called  in  question,"  said  he.  "  Why,  you  ignorant 
clowns^''  he  proceeded,  addressing  the  company,  "can't 
you  see  the  fellow  is  gulling  you  before  your  eyes  P  Can't 
you  see  that  he's  changed  the  point  upon  me  P  I  say  he's 
a  French  prisoner,  and  he  answers  that  he  can  box  t  What 
has  that  to  do  with  it  P  I  would  not  wonder  but  what  he 
can  dance,  too— they're  all  dancing  masters  oyer  there.  I 
say,  and  I  stick  to  it,  that  he's  a  Frenchy.  He  says  he 
isn't.  Well,  ilien,  let  him  out  with  his  papers,  if  he  has 
them  I  If  he  had,  would  he  not  show  them  ?  If  he  had, 
would  he  not  jump  at  the  idea  of  going  to  Squire  Merton, 
a  man  you  all  know  P  Now,  you're  all  plain,  straightfor- 
ward Bedfordshire  men,  and  I  wouldn't  ask  a  bettec^lot  to 
appeal  to.  You're  not  the  kind  to  be  talked  oyer  with  any 
Vranch  gammon,  and  he's  plenty  of  that.    But  let  me  tell 
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him,  he  can  take  his  pigs  to  another  market ;  tbey^l  neyer 
do  here ;  theyll  never  go  down  in  Bedfordshire.  Why, 
look  at  the  man  !  Look  at  his  feet !  Has  anybody  got  a 
foot  in  the  room  like  that  ?  See  how  he  stands  I  do  any 
of  yon  fellows  stand  like  that  f  Does  the  landlord,  there  ? 
Why,  he  has  Frenchman  wrote  all  over  him,  as  big  as  a 
sign-post  I  *^ 

This  was  all  very  well ;  and  in  a  different  scene,  I  might 
even  have  been  gratified  by  his  remarks ;  bat  I  saw  clearly, 
if  I  were  to  allow  bim  to  talk,  he  might  tarn  the  tables  on 
me  altogether.  He  might  not  be  mach  of  a  hand  at  box- 
ing ;  bat  I  was  mach  mistaken,  or  he  had  stadied  forensic 
eloqnence  in  a  good  schooL  In  this  predicament,  I  conld 
think  of  nothing  more  ingenions  than  to  barst  oat  of  the 
hoase,  under  the  pretext  of  an  angoyemable  rage.  It  was 
certainly  not  very  ingenious — ^it  was  elementary ;  bat  I  had 
no  choice. 

**  Yon  white-livered  dog ! "  I  broke  oat.  "  Do  yoa  dare 
to  tell  me  you're  an  Englishman,  and  won't  fight  P  But 
Til  stand  no  more  of  this  I  I  leave  this  place,  where  Fve 
been  insulted !  Here  I  what's  to  pay  P  Pay  yourself  I  ** 
I  went  on,  offering  the  landlord  a  handful  of  silver, ''  and 
give  me  back  my  bank-note ! 

The  landlord,  following  his  usual  policy  of  obliging 
everybody,  offered  no  opposition  to  my  design.  The  posi- 
tion of  my  adversary  was  now  thoroughly  bad.  He  had  lost 
my  two  companions.  He  was  on  the  point  of  losing  me 
also.  There  was  plainly  no  hope  of  arousing  the  company 
to  help ;  and,  watching  him  with  a  comer  of  my  eye,  I  saw 
him  hesitate  for  a  moment.  The  next,  he  had  l^en  down 
his  hat  and  his  wig,  which  was  of  black  horsehair ;  and  I 
saw  him  draw  from  behind  the  settle  a  vast  hooded  great- 
coat and  a  small  valise.  '^  The  deVil  I"  thought  I :  '' is  the 
rascal  going  to  follow  me  P  " 
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I  was  scarce  clear  of  the  inn  before  the  limb  of  the  law 
was  at  my  heels.  I  saw  his  face  plain  in  the  moonlight ; 
and  the  most  resolnte  purpose  showed  in  it^  along  with  an 
unmoved  composure.  A  chill  went  orer  me.  ''  This  is  no 
common  adyenture/'  thinks  I  to  myself.  ''  Yon  hare  got 
hold  of  a  man  of  character^  St.  Ives  I  A  bite-hard^  a  bnll- 
dog,  a  weasel  is  on  yonr  trail ;  and  how  are  yon  to  throw 
him  oft  ?''  Who  was  he  ?  By  some  of  his  expressions  I 
judged  he  was  a  hanger-on  of  courts.  But  in  what  charac* 
ter  had  he  followed  the  assizes  ?  As  a  simple  spectator^  as 
a  lawyer's  clerk,  as  a  criminal  himself,  or — ^last  and  worst 
supposition — as  a  Bow-street  *^  runner ''  ? 

19ie  cart  would  wait  for  me,  perhaps,  half  a  mile  down 
our  onward  road,  which  I  was  already  f oUowing^  And  I 
told  myself  that  in  a  few  minutes'  walking,  Bow-street 
'< runner''  ornot,  I  should  have  him  at  my  mercy.  And 
then  reflection  came  to  me  in  time.  Of  all  things,  one  was 
out  of  the  question.  Upon  no  account  must  this  obtrusive 
fellow  see  the  cart  Until  I  had  killed  or  shook  him  off,  I 
was  quite  divorced  from  my  companions — alone,  in  the 
midst  of  England,  on  a  frosty  by-way  leading  whither  I 
knew  not,  with  a  sleuth-hound  at  my  heels,  and  never  a 
tAdni  but  the  holly^^tick  I 

We  came  at  the  same  time  to  a  crossing  of  lanes.  The 
branch  to  the  left  was  overhung  with  trees,  deeply  sunken 
and  dark.  Not  a  ray  of  moonli^t  penetrated  its  recesses ; 
and  I  took  it  at  a  yenture.  The  wretch  foUowed  my  ex« 
ample  in  silence ;  and  for  some  time  we  crunched  together  i 
over  frozen  pools  without  a  wonL  Then  he  found  his  voicOi 
with  a  chuckle. 

'*  This  is  not  the  way  to  Mr.  Morton's,''  said  he. 

*'  No  P  "  said  I.     "  It  is  mine,  however."    • 

^' And  therefore  mine/' said  hew 

Again  we  fell  silent ;  and  we  may  thus  haye  covered  half 
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a  mile  before  the  lane,  taking  a  sndden  tnm,  brought  na 
forth  again  into  the  moonshine.  With  his  hooded  great-ooat 
on  his  back,  his  yalise  in  his  hand,  his  black  wig  adjusted, 
and  footing  it  on  the  ice  with  a  sort  of  sober  doggednees  of 
manner,  my  enemy  was  changed  almost  beyond  recognition : 
changed  in  everytiiing  but  a  certain  dry,  polemical,  pedan- 
tic air,  that  spoke  of  a  sedentary  occupation  and  high  stools. 
I  observed,  too,  that  his  yalise  was  heavy ;  and,  putting  this 
and  that  together,  hit  upon  a  plan. 

^'  A  seasonable  night,  sir,''  said  I.  **  What  do  you  say  to 
a  bit  of  running  ?    The  frost  has  me  by  the  toes.'' 

'^  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,"  says  he. 

His  voice  seemed  well  assured,  which  pleased  me  litfle. 
However,  there  was  nothing  else  to  try,  except  violence,  for 
which  it  would  always  be  too  soon.  I  took  to  my  heels, 
accordingly,  he  after  me ;  and  for  some  time  the  slapping 
of  our  feet  on  the  haid  road  might  have  been  heard  a  mile 
away.  He  had  started  a  pace  behind  me,  and  he  finished 
in  the  same  position.  For  all  his  extra  years  and  the  weight 
of  his  valise,  he  had  not  lost  a  hair's  breadth.  The  devil 
might  race  him  for  me — I  had  enough  of  it ! 

And,  besides,  to  run  so  fast  was  contrary  to  my  interests. 
We  could  not  run  long  without  arriving  somewhere.  At 
any  moment  we  might  turn  a  comer  and  find  ourselves  at 
the  lodge-gate  of  some  Squire  Merton,  in  the  midst  of  a 
village  whose  constable  was  sober,  or  in  the  hands  of  a 
patrol.  There  was  no  help  for  it — ^I  must  finish  with  him  on 
the  spot,  as  long  as  it  was  possible.  I  looked  about  me,  and 
the  place  seemed  suitable :  never  a  light,  never  a  house- 
nothing  but  stubble-fields,  fallows,  and  a  few  stunted  trees. 
I  stopped  and  eyed  him  in  the  moonlight  with  an  angry  stare. 

**  Enough  of  this  foolery  I "  said  I. 

He  had  turned,  and  now  laced  me  full,  very  pale,  bat 
with  no  sign  of  shrinking. 
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I  am  quite  of  year  opinion^''  said  he.  ''You  have 
tried  me  at  the  running ;  you  can  tiy  me  next  at  the  high 
jomp.  It  will  be  all  the  same*  It  must  end  the  one 
way.^ 

I  made  my  holly  whistle  about  my  head. 

"I  beUeye  you  know  what  way  I*'  said  I.  '*We  are 
alone,  it  is  night,  and  I  am  wholly  resolved.  Are  you  not 
frightened?" 

''  No,"  he  said, ''  not  in  the  smallest.  I  do  not  box,  sir ; 
bat  I  am  not  a  coward,  as  you  may  have  supposed.  Per- 
baps  it  will  simplify  our  relations  if  I  tell  you  at  the  outset 
that  I  walk  armed." 

Quick  as  lightning  I  made  a  feint  at  his  head ;  as  quickly 
be  gave  ground,  and  at  the  same  time  I  saw  a  pistol  glitter 
in  his  hand. 

"No  more  of  that,  Mr.  Erench-Prisoner  I "  he  said.  ''It 
wiU  do  me  no  good  to  have  your  death  at  my  door." 

"  Faith,  nor  me  either  I "  said  I ;  and  I  lowered  my  stick 
and  considered  the  man,  not  without  a  twinkle  of  admira- 
tion. "  Tou  see,"  I  said,  "  there  is  one  consideration  that 
you  appear  to  overlook :  there  are  a  great  many  chances 
that  your  pistol  may  miss  fire." 

"  I  have  a  pair,"  he  returned.  "  Never  travel  without  a 
brace  of  barkers." 

"  I  make  you  my  compliment,"  said  I.  "  You  are  able 
to  take  care  of  yourself,  and  that  is  a  good  trait.  But,  my 
good  man  !  let  us  look  at  this  matter  dispassionately.  You 
are  not  a  coward,  and  no  more  am  t ;  we  are  both  men  of 
excellent  sense ;  I  have  good  reason,  whatever  it  may  be,  to 
keep  my  concerns  to  myself  and  to  wtJk  alone.  Now,  I 
pat  it  to  you  pointedly,  am  I  likely  to  stand  it  ?  Am  I 
likely  to  put  up  with  your  continued  and — excuse 
highly  impudent  ingirence  into  my  private  afEairs  ?" 

"Another  French  word,''  says  he  composedly. 
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''  0 1  damn  your  Frdnch  words  I''  cried  L  '^  Yoa  seem 
to  be  a  Frenchman  yonraelf  I'' 

''I  have  had  many  opportunities,  by  which  I  hara 
profited/'  he  explained.  **  Few  men  are  better  acquainted 
with  the  similarities  and  differences,  whether  of  idiom  or 
accent,  of  the  two  languages.^' 

*^  Yon  are  a  pompons  fellow,  too  I  ^  said  I. 

''0,  I  can  make  distinctions,  sir,''  says  he.  ''I  can 
talk  with  Bedfordshire  peasants ;  and  I  can  express  myself 
becomingly,  I  hope,  in  tiie  company  of  a  gentleman  of  edn- 
cati<m  like  yourself." 

''  If  you  set  up  to  be  a  gentleman ^'  I  began. 

*^  Pardon  me,"  he  interrupted :  '^  I  make  no  such  claim* 
I  only  see  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  way  of  business. 
I  am  quite  a  plain  person." 

'^  For  the  Lord's  sake,"  I  exclaimed,  ''  set  my  mind  at 
rest  upon  one  point.  In  the  name  of  mystery,  who  and 
what  are  you?" 

**  I  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  my  name,  sir,"  said 
he,  ''  nor  yet  my  trade.  I  am  Thomas  Dudgeon,  at  your 
service,  clerk  to  Mr.  Daniel  Bomaine,  solicitor  of  London; 
High  Holbom  is  our  address,  sir." 

It  was  only  by  the  ecstasy  of  the  relief  that  I  knew  how 
horribly  I  had  been  frightened.  I  flung  my  stick  on  the  road. 

''  Bomaine  ? "  JE  cried.  ''  Daniel  Bomaine  ?  An  old 
hunks  with  a  red  face  and  a  big  head,  and  got  up  like  a 
Quaker  ?    My  dear  friend,  to  my  arms  ! " 

**  Keep  back,  I  say  I "  said  Dudgeon  weakly. 

I  would  not  listen  to  him.  With  the  end  of  my  own 
alarm,  I  felt  as  if  I  must  infallibly  be  at  the  end  of  all 
dangers  likewise ;  as  if  the  pistol  that  he  held  in  one  hand 
were  no  more  to  be  feared  than  the  Talise  that  he  carried 
with  the  other,  and  now  put  up  like  a  barrier  against  my 
advance. 
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''  Keep  back^  or  I  declare  I  will  fire,''  lie  was  crying* 
"  Have  a  care,  for  Ood's  sake  I    My  pistol ^^ 

He  might  scream  as  he  pleased.  Willy  nilly,  I  folded 
him  to  my  breast,  I  pressed  him  there,  I  kissed  his  ugly 
mag  as  it  had  nerer  been  kissed  before  and  woold  never  be 
kissed  again ;  and  in  the  doing  so  knocked  his  wig  awry 
and  his  hat  ofE.  He  bleated  in  my  embrace ;  so  bleats  the 
sheep  in  the  arms  of  the  bntcher.  The  whole  thing,  on 
looking  back,  appears  incomparably  reckless  and  absurd ; 
I  no  better  timn  a  madman  for  offering  to  advance  on 
Dudgeon,  and  he  no  better  than  a  fool  for  not  shooting  me 
while  I  was  about  it.  But  all's  well  that  ends  well ;  or, 
as  the  people  in  these  days  kept  singing  and  whistling  on 
the  streets : — 

**  There's  a  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  ap  aloft. 
And  looks  out  for  the  life  of  poor  Jack." 

**  There  I "  said  I,  releasing  him  a  little,  but  still  keep- 
ing my  hands  on  his  shoulders,  *^je  pous  at  bel  ei  Hen  em- 
irassi — and,  as  you  would  say,  there  is  another  French 
word*''  With  his  wig  over  one  eye,  he  looked  incredibly 
rueful  and  put  out.  **  Cheer  up.  Dudgeon ;  the  ordeal  is 
over,  you  shall  be  embraced  no  more.  But  do,  first  of  all, 
for  God's  sake,  put  away  your  pistol ;  you  handle  it  as  if 
it  were  a  cockatrice  ;  some  time  or  other,  depend  upon  it, 
it  will  certainly  go  off.  Here  is  your  hat.  No,  let  me  put' 
it  on  square,  and  the  wig  before  it.  Never  suffer  any 
stress  of  circumstances  to  come  between  you  and  the  duty 
you  owe  to  yourself.  If  you  have  nobody  else  to  drees  tot, 
dzen  for  God  I 
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Pat  jour  wig  straight 
On  your  bald  pate. 
Keep  jonr  chin  scrapedt 
And  jQus  ilgaie  draped* 
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Gan  yon  matcli  me  that  F  The  whole  duty  ci  man  in  a 
quatmui  I  And  remark,  I  do  not  aet  np  to  be  a  prof ea^ 
aional  bard ;  these  are  the  outpourings  of  a  dilettante.^ 

**  But,  my  dear  sir  I ''  he  exclaimed. 

**  Bat,  my  dear  sir  I  '^  I  echoed,  ''  I  will  allow  no  man 
to  interrupt  the  flow  of  my  ideas*  Giye  me  your  opinion 
on  my  quatrain,  or  I  tow  we  shall  hare  a  quarrel  of  it.'' 

**  Certainly  you  are  quite  an  original,^  he  said. 

''  Quite,''  said  I ;  ''and  I  belieye  I  hare  my  counterpart 
before  me." 

**  Well,  for  a  choice,"  says  he,  smiling,  ''  and  whether 
for  sense  or  poetry,  give  me 

^  ^  Worth  make!  the  muif  and  want  of  it  the  fellow: 
The  reat  ia  all  bat  leather  and  pmnello/  '* 

''  0,  but  that's  not  fair — thafs  Pope  I  If s  not  origi- 
nal. Dudgeon.  Understand  me,"  said  I,  wringing  his 
breast-button,  '^  the  first  duty  of  all  poetry  is  to  be  mine, 
sir— mine.  Inspiration  now  swells  in  my  bosom,  because 
— ^to  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  and  descend  a  little  in  style 
— ^I  am  deyilish  relieyed  at  the  turn  things  have  taken. 
So,  I  daresay,  are  you  yourself.  Dudgeon,  if  you  would 
only  allow  it.  And  d  prcpos,  let  me  ask  you  a  home 
question.  Between  friends,  have  you  oyer  fired  that  pis- 
tol?" 

"Why,  yes,  sir,"  he  replied.  ** Twice— at  hedgespar- 
rows." 

^*  And  you  would  have  fired  at  me,  you  bloody-minded 
man  ?"  I  cried. 

"  If  you  go  to  that,  you  seemed  mighty  reckless  with 
your  stick,"  said  Dudgeon. 

''Did  I  indeed?  WeU,  weU,  'tU  all  past  history; 
ancient  as  King  Pharamond — which  is  another  French 
word,  if  you  cared  to  accumulate  more  evidence,"  says  L 
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"Bat  Iiappily  we  are  bow  the  best  of  friends^  and  have  all 
our  interests  in  conunon.^ 

"  You  go  a  little  too  fast,  if  jouH  ezoose  me,  Mr. : 

I  do  not  know  your  name,  that  I  am  aware,''  said  Dud- 
geon. 

"No,  to  be  sare  I''  said  I.    ''Never  hoard  of  it  I'' 

"  A  word  of  explanation ^  he  began. 

"  No,  Dudgeon  I ''  I  interrupted.  ''  Be  praotieal ;  I  know 
what  you  want,  and  the  name  of  it  is  supper.  Bien  ne 
creuse  camme  Amotion,  I  am  hungry  myself,  and  yet  I  am 
moie  accustomed  to  warlike  palpitations  than  you,  who 
ire  but  a  hunter  of  hedgesparrows.  Let  me  look  at  your 
face  critically  :  your  bill  of  fare  is  three  slices  of  cold  rare 
roast  beef,  a  Welsh  rarebit,  a  pot  of  stout,  and  a  glass  or 
two  of  sound  tawny  port,  old  in  bottle — the  right  milk  of 
Englishmen.''  Methought  there  seemed  a  brightening  in 
Iiig  eye  imd  a  melting  about  his  mouth  at  this  enumera- 
tion. 

''The  night  is  young,"  I  continued;  "not  much  past 
elereu,  for  a  wager.  Where  can  we  find  a  good  inn  P  And 
lenuurk  that  I  say  goad,  for  the  port  must  be  up  to  the  oc- 
casion—not a  headache  in  a  pipe  of  it." 

"  Beally,  sir,"  he  said,  smiling  a  little,  "  you  haye  a  way 
of  carrying  things ^" 

"  WQl  nothing  make  you  stick  to  the  subject  P  "  I  cried ; 
'^yoQ  have  the  most  irreleyant  mind  I  How  do  you  expect 
to  rise  in  your  profession  ?    The  inn  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  will  say  you  are  a  facetious  gentlenum  I "  said 
be.  "You  must  haye  your  way,  I  see.  We  are  not  three 
miles  from  Bedford  by  this  yery  road." 

"Done  1"  cried  I.    " Bedford  be  it  1 " 

I  tucked  his  arm  under  mine,  possessed  myself  of  the 
valise,  and  walked  him  off  unresisting.  Presently  we  came 
to  an  open  piece  of  country  lying  a  thought  down  hilL 
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The  road  was  smooth  and  free  of  ioe,  the  moonBhine  thin 
and  bright  oyer  the  meadows  and  the  leafless  trees.  I  was 
now  honestly  done  with  the  purgatory  of  the  coTored  cart ; 
I  was  close  to  my  great-nnole's ;  I  had  no  more  fear  of  Mr. 
Dudgeon  ;  which  were  all  grounds  enough  for  jollity.  And 
I  was  aware,  besides,  of  us  two  as  of  a  pair  of  tiny  and 
solitary  dolls  under  the  vast  frosty  cupola  of  the  midnight ; 
the  rooms  decked,  the  moon  burnished,  the  least  of  the 
stars  lighted,  the  floor  swept  and  waxed,  and  nothing  want- 
ing but  for  the  band  to  strike  up  and  the  dancing  to  be- 
gin.  In  the  exhilaration  of  my  heart  I  took  the  music  on 
myself— 

•«  Merrily  danced  the  Qnaker^f  wif  e| 
And  merrily  danced  the  Qoaker." 

I  broke  into  that  animated  and  appropriate  air,  elapped  my 
arm  about  Dudgeon's  waist,  and  away  down  the  hill  at  a 
dancing  step  I  He  hung  back  a  little  at  the  start,  but  the 
impulse  of  the  tune,  the  night,  and  my  example,  were  not 
to  be  resisted.  A  man  made  of  putty  must  have  danced, 
and  even  Dudgeon  showed  himself  to  be  a  human  being. 
Higher  and  higher  were  the  capers  that  we  cut ;  the  moon 
repeated  in  shadow  our  antic  footsteps  and  gestures ;  and 
it  came  OTcr  my  mind  of  a  sudden — really  like  balm — ^what 
appearance  of  man  I  was  dancing  with,  what  a  long  bilious 
countenance  he  had  shown  under  his  shaven  pate,  and  what 
a  world  of  trouble  the  rascal  had  given  me  in  the  imme- 
diate past. 

Presently  we  began  to  see  the  lights  of  Bedford.    My 
Puritanic  companion  stopped  and  disengaged  himself. 

"  This  is  a  trifle  infra  dig.,  sir,  is  it  not  P  *'  said  he.  ''A 
party  might  suppose  we  had  been  drinking.'' 

**  And  BO  you  shall  be.  Dudgeon,"  said  L    **  You  shall 
not  only  be  drinking,  you  old  hypocrite,  but  you  shall  bo 
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drank; — dead  drank,  sir — and  the  boots  shall  pat  yoa  to 
bed  !  Well  warn  him  when  we  go  in.  Never  neglect  a  pre* 
caation ;  never  pat  off  till  to-morrow  what  yoa  can  do 
to-day  r* 

Bat  he  had  no  more  frivolity  to  complain  of.  We 
finished  oar  stage  and  came  to  the  inn-door  with  decomm, 
to  find  the  hoase  still  alight  and  in  a  bastle  with  many  late 
arrivals  ;  to  give  oar  orders  with  a  prompt  severity  which 
ensnred  obedience,  and  to  be  served  soon  after  at  a  side 
table,  close  to  the  fire  and  in  a  blaze  of  candle-light,  with 
aach  a  meal  as  I  had  been  dreaming  of  for  days  past.  For 
^7B>  yoa  are  to  remember,  I  had  been  skalking  in  the 
covered  cart,  a  prey  to  cold,  hunger,  and  an  accnmalation 
of  discomforts  that  might  have  daanted  the  most  brave ; 
and  the  white  table  napery,  the  bright  crystal,  the  rever- 
beration of  the  fire,  the  red  cartains,  the  Tarkey  carpet, 
the  portraits  on  the  coffee-room  wall,  the  placid  faces  of 
the  two  or  three  late  gaests  who  were  silently  prolonging 
the  pleasares  of  digestion,  and  (last,  bat  not  by  any  means 
least)  a  glass  pf  an  excellent  light  dry  port,  pat  me  in  a 
hnmoar  only  to  be  described  as  heavenly.  The  thoaght  of 
the  Oolonel,  of  how  he  woald  have  enjoyed  this  snag  room 
and  roaring  fire,  and  of  his  cold  grave  in  the  wood  by 
Market  Bosworth,  lingered  on  my  palate,  amari  aliquidt 
like  an  after-taste,  bat  was  not  able— I  say  it  with  sham&— 
entirely  to  dispel  my  self-complacency.  After  all,  in  this 
world  every  dog  hangs  by  its  own  tail.  I  was  a  free  ad- 
Tentarer,  who  had  jast  broaght  to  a  saocessfal  end— or,  at 
least,  within  view  of  it — an  adventure  very  difficult  and 
alarming ;  and  I  looked  across  at  Mr.  Dudgeon,  as  the  port 
roae  to  his  cheeks,  and  a  smile,  that  was  semi-confidential 
and  a  trifle  foolish,  began  to  play  upon  his  leathery  feat- 
ures, not  only  with  oomposure,  but  with  a  suspicion  of 
Idndnesi.    The  rascal  had  been  brave^  a  quality  for 
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I  would  Yalne  the  deyil ;  and  if  he  had  been  pertmaoioua 
in  the  beginning,  he  had  more  than  made  np  for  it  before 
the  end. 

"  And  now.  Dudgeon,  to  explain/'  I  began.  '*  I  know 
yonr  master,  he  knows  me,  and  he  knows  and  approves  of 
my  errand.  So  mnch  I  may  tell  yon,  that  I  am  on  my  way 
to  Amersham  Place.'' 

"  Oho  1 "  quoth  Dudgeon,  "  I  begin  to  see." 

''  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it,"  said  I,  passing  the  bottle^ 
**  because  that  is  about  all  I  can  tell  you.  Ton  must  take 
my  word  for  the  remainder.  Either  believe  me,  or  don't. 
If  you  don't,  let's  take  a  chaise ;  you  can  carry  me  to-mor* 
row  to  High  Holbom,  and  confront  me  with  Mr.  Bomaine ; 
the  result  of  which  will  be  to  set  your  mind  at  rest — and  to 
make  the  holiest  disorder  in  your  master's  plans.  If  I  judge 
you  aright  (for  I  find  you  a  shrewd  fellow),  this  will  not  be 
at  all  to  your  mind.  You  know  what  a  subordinate  gets  by 
officiousness ;  if  I  can  trust  my  memory,  old  Bomaine  has 
not  at  all  the  face  that  I  should  care  to  see  in  anger ;  and  I 
venture  to  predict  surprising  results  upon  your  weekly 
salary — if  you  are  paid  by  the  week,  that  is.  In  short,  let 
me  go  free,  and  'tis  an  end  of  the  matter ;  take  me  to  Lon* 
don,  and  'tis  only  a  beginning— and,  by  my  opinion^  a 
b^^ning  of  troubles.    You  can  take  your  choice." 

''  And  that  is  soon  taken,"  said  he.  '^  Go  to  Amersham 
to-morrow,  or  go  to  the  devil  if  you  prefer — ^I  wash  my 
hands  of  you  and  the  whole  transaction.  No,  you  don't 
find  me  putting  my  head  in  between  Bomaine  and  a  client  1 
A  good  man  of  business,  sir,  but  hard  as  millstone  grit. 
I  might  get  the  sack,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  I  But,  it's  a 
pity,  too,"  he  added,  and  sighed,  shook  his  head,  and  took 
his  glass  off  sadly. 

**  That  reminds  me,"  said  L  ''  I  have  a  great  curiosity^ 
and  you  can  satisfy  it.  Why  were  you  so  forward  to  meddle 
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with  poor  Mr.  Dubois  ?  Why  did  you  transfer  your  atten- 
tions to  me  ?  And  generally^  what  induced  you  to  make 
yourself  such  a  nuisance?" 

He  blushed  deeply. 

"Why,  sir,"  says  he,  "there  w  such  a  thing  as  patriot- 
ism, I  hope." 
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By  eight  the  next  morning  Dudgeon  and  I  had  made 
onr  parting.  By  that  time  we  had  grown  to  be  extremely 
familiar ;  and  I  wonid  very  willingly  have  kept  him  by 
me,  and  even  carried  him  to  Amersham  Place.  But  it 
appeared  he  was  due  at  the  pnUio-honse  where  we  had 
met,  on  some  affairs  of  my  great-nncle  the  Connt>  who 
had  an  outlying  estate  in  that  part  of  the  shire.  If  Dud- 
geon  had  had  his  way  the  night  before,  I  should  haye  been 
arrested  on  my  uncle's  land  and  by  my  uncle's  agent,  a 
eulmination  of  ill-luck. 

A  little  after  noon  I  started,  in  a  hired  chaise,  by  way 
of  Dunstable.  The  mere  mention  of  the  name  Amersham 
Place  made  every  one  supple  and  smiling.  It  was  plainly 
a  great  house,  and  my  uncle  lived  there  in  style.  The 
fame  of  it  rose  as  we  approached,  like  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains ;  at  Bedford  they  touched  their  caps,  but  in  Dunstable 
they  crawled  upon  their  bellies.  I  thought  the  landlady 
would  have  kissed  me ;  such  a  flutter  of  cordiality,  such 
smiles,  such  affectionate  attentions  were  called  forth,  and 
the  good  lady  bustled  on  my  serrice  in  such  a  pother  of 
ringlets  and  with  such  a  jingling  of  keys.  ''  You're  prob* 
ably  expected,*  sir,  at  the  Place  ?  I  do  trust  you  may 
'aye  better  accounts  of  his  lordship's  'elth,  sir.  We  under- 
stood that  his  lordship,  Mosha  de  Carwell,  was  main  bad. 
Hay  sir,  we  shall  all  feel  his  loss,  poor,  dear,  noble  geft> 
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{leman ;  and  Fm  snre  nobody  more  polite  t  Thej  do  My, 
air,  his  wealth  is  enormonB^  and  before  the  BeTolntion 
quite  a  prince  in  his  own  conntry  I  Bnt  I  beg  yonr  par- 
don^  sir ;  'ow  I  do  run  on>  to  be  sure ;  and  doubtless  all 
beknown  to  yon  already  I  For  yon  do  resemble  the  fam- 
ily, sir.  I  should  have  known  you  anywheres  by  the  like- 
ness to  the  dear  yiscount.  Ha,  poor  gentleman,  he  must 
'aye  a  'eavy  'eart  these  days.'' 

In  the  same  place  I  saw  out  of  the  inn  windows  a  man- 
servant passing  in  the  livery  of  my  house,  which  you  are 
to  think  I  had  never  before  seen  worn,  or  not  that  I  could 
remember.  I  had  often  enough,  indeed,  pictured  myself 
advanced  to  be  a  Marshal,  a  Duke  of  the  Empire,  a  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  some  other  kick- 
shaws of  the  kind,  with  a  perfect  rout  of  flunkeys  correctly 
dressed  in  my  own  colours.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  im* 
agine,  and  another  to  see  ;  it  would  be  one  thing  to  have 
these  liveries  in  a  house  of  my  own  in  Paris — it  was  quite 
another  to  find  them  flaunting  in  the  heart  of  hostile  Eng- 
land ;  and  I  fear  I  should  have  made  a  fool  of  myself,  if 
the  man  had  not  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and 
I  at  a  one-pane  window.  There  was  something  illusory  in 
this  transplantation  of  the  wealth  and  honours  of  a  family, 
a  thing  by  its  nature  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  soil ;  some- 
thing ghostly  in  this  sense  of  home-coming  so  far  from 
home. 

From  Difnstable  I  rode  away  into  a  crescendo  of  similar 
impressions.  There  are  certainly  few  things  to  be  com- 
pared with  these  castles,  or  rather  country  seats,  of  the 
English  nobility  and  gentry ;  nor  anything  at  all  to  equal 
the  servility  of  the  population  that  dwells  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. Though  I  was  but  driving  in  a  hired  chaise, 
word  of  my  destination  seemed  to  have  gone  abroad,  and 
the  women  curtseyed  and  the  men  louted  to  me  by  the 
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mjnde.  As  I  came  near,  I  began  to  appreciate  the  roots 
of  this  widespread  respect.  The  look  of  my  ancle's  park 
wallj  even  from  the  outside,  had  something  of  a  princely 
character ;  and  when  I  came  in  yiew  of  the  honse  itself,  a 
sort  of  madness  of  yicarions  yain-glorj  struck  me  dumb 
and  kept  me  staring.  It  was  about  the  size  of  the  Tuile- 
ries.  It  faced  due  north ;  and  the  last  rays  of  the  sun,  that 
was  setting  like  a  red-hot  shot  amidst  a  tumultuous  gath- 
ering of  snow  clouds,  were  reflected  on  the  endless  rows  of 
windows.  A  portico  of  Doric  columns  adorned  the  front, 
and  would  have  done  honour  to  a  temple.  The  seryant 
who  received  me  at  the  door  was  civil  to  a  fault — I  had  al- 
most said,  to  offence ;  and  the  hall  to  which  he  ^miited 
me  through  a  pair  of  glass  doors  was  warmed  and  already 
partly  lighted  by  a  liberal  chinmey  heaped  with  the  roots 
of  beeches. 

''  Vicomte  Anne  de  St.  Yves,''  said  I,  in  answer  to  the 
man's  question ;  whereupon  he  bowed  before  me  lower  still, 
and  stepping  upon  one  side  introduced  me  to  the  truly  aw- 
ful presence  of  the  major  doma  I  have  seen  many  digni- 
taries in  my  time,  but  none  who  quite  equalled  this  emi- 
nent being;  who  was  good  enough  to  answer  to  the 
unassuming  name  of  ''  Mr/'  Dawson.  From  him  I  learned 
that  my  uncle  was  extremely  low,  a  doctor  in  close  attend- 
ance, Mr.  Bomaine  expected  at  any  moment,  and  that  my 
cousin,  the  Vicomte  de  St.  Yves,  had  been  sent  for  the  same 
morning. 

'^  It  was  a  sudden  seizure,  then  ?  "  I  asked. 

Well,  he  would  scarcely  go  as  far  as  that.  It  was  a  de- 
cline, a  fading  away,  sir ;  but  he  was  certainly  took  bad  the 
day  before,  had  sent  for  Mr.  Bomaine,  and  the  major  dome 
had  taken  it  on  himself  a  little  later  to  send  word  to  the 
Viscount.  '^  It  seemed  to  me,  my  lord,"  said  he, ''  as  if  this 
was  a  time  when  all  the  fambly  should  be  called  together.'' 
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I  approved  him  with  my  lips,  bnt  not  in  my  heart 
I)aw8on  was  plainly  in  the  interests  of  my  consin. 

"And  when  can  I  expect  to  see  my  great-nncle,  the 
Coant  ?  "  said  I. 

In  the  evening,  I  was  told  ;  in  the  meantime  he  would 
show  me  to  my  room,  which  had  been  long  prepared  for 
me,  and  I  shoald  be  expected  to  dine  in  about  an  hoar  with 
the  doctor,  if  my  lordship  had  no  objections. 

My  lordship  had  not  the  faintest. 

"At  the  same  time/'  I  said,  '' I  have  had  an  accident : 
I  have  unhappily  lost  my  baggage,  and  am  here  in  what  I 
stand  in.  I  don't  know  if  the  doctor  be  a  formalist,  but  it 
is  quite  impossible  I  should  appear  at  table  as  I  oughf 

He  begged  me  to  be  under  no  anxiety.  '^  We  have  been 
long  expecting  you,''  said  he.     **  All  is  ready." 

Such  I  found  to  be  the  truth.  A  great  room  had  been 
prepared  for  me  ;  through  the  mullioned  windows  the  last 
flicker  of  the  winter  sunset  interchanged  with  the  reverber- 
ation  of  a  royal  fire ;  the  bed  was  open,  a  suit  of  evening 
clothes  was  airing  before  the  blaze,  and  from  the  &r  comer 
a  boy  came  forward  with  deprecatory  smiles.  The  dream 
in  which  I  had  been  moving  seemed  to  have  reached  its 
pitch.  I  might  have  quitted  this  house  and  room  only  the 
ught  before ;  it  was  my  own  place  that  I  had  come  to ; 
and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  understood  the  force  of 
the  words  home  and  welcome. 

''This  will  be  all  as  you  would  want,  sir  f "  said  Mr. 
Dawson.  **  This  'ere  boy,  Bowley,  we  place  entirely  at 
yonr  disposition.  'E's  not  exactly  a  trained  vallet,  but 
XoBsho  Powl,  the  Viscount's  gentleman,  'ave  give  him  the 
benefick  of  a  few  lessons,  and  it  is  'oped  that  he  may  give 
litigfection.  Hanythink  that  you  may  require,  if  you  will 
be  go  good  as  to  mention  the  same  to  Bowley,  I  will  make 
it  my  business  myself,  sir,  to  see  you  satisfied." 
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So  saying,  the  eminent  and  already  detested  Mr.  Dewbob 
took  his  departure,  and  I  was  left  idone  with  Rowley.  A 
man  who  may  be  said  to  hare  wakened  to  conscioosness  in 
the  prison  of  the  Abbaye,  among  those  oyer  graoeful.  and 
OTor  tragic  flgares  of  the  braye  and  fair,  awaiting  the  honr 
of  the  guillotine  and  denuded  of  every  comfort,  I  had  never 
known  the  luxuries  or  the  amenities  of  my  rank  in  life. 
To  be  attended  on  by  servants  I  had  only  been  accustomed 
to  in  inns.  My  toilet  had  long  been  military,  to  a  moment, 
at  the  note  of  a  bugle,  too  often  at  a  ditch-side.  And  it 
need  not  be  wondered  at  if  I  looked  on  my  new  valet  with 
a  certain  diffidence.  But  I  remembered  that  if  he  was  my 
first  experience  of  a  valet,  I  was  his  first  trial  of  a  master. 
Cheered  by  which  consideration,  I  demanded  my  bath  in  a 
style  of  good  assurance.  There  was  a  bath*room  contig- 
uous ;  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  the  hot  water 
was  ready ;  and  soon  after,  arrayed  in  a  shawl  dressing- 
gown,  and  in  a  luxury  of  contentment  and  comfort,  I  was, 
reclined  in  an  easy-chair  before  the  mirror,  while  Bowley, 
with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  anxiety  which  I  could  well 
understand,  laid  out  his  razors. 

''  Hey,  Bowley  ? ''  I  asked,  not  quite  resigned  to  go 
under  fire  with  such  an  inexperienced  commander.  ''  It's 
all  right,  is  it  P    You  feel  pretty  sure  of  your  weapons  f 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  he  replied.  "  It's  all  right,  I  assure 
your  lordship/' 

'^  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Bowley,  but  for  the  sake  of 
shortness,  would  you  mind  not  belording  me  in  private  f 
said  I.  **  It  will  do  very  well  if  you  call  me  Mr.  Anne.  It 
is  the  way  of  my  country,  as  I  daresay  you  know." 

Mr.  Bowley  looked  blank. 

*'  But  you're  just  as  much  a  Viscount  as  Mr.  Fowl's,  art 
you  not  f  "  he  said. 

As  Mr.  Fowl's  Viscount  P"  said  I,  laughing.     ''0, 
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keep  your  mind  eaaj,  Mr.  Bowle/s  is  every  bit  as  good. 
Only,  you  aee^  as  I  am  of  the  younger  line,  I  bear  my 
Chhstian  name  along  with  the  tiUe.  Alain  is  the  Viscount; 
I  am  the  Viscount  Anne*  And  in  giving  me  the  name  of 
Mr.  Anne,  I  assure  you  you  will  be  quite  regular/' 

''Tes,  Mr.  Anne/'  said  the  docile  youth.  ''  But  about 
the  shaving,  sir,  you  need  be  under  no  alarm.  Mr.  Fowl 
layB  I  'ave  excellent  dispositions.'' 

*'  Mr.  Fowl  ?  "  said  I.  *^  That  doesn't  seem  to  me  very 
like  a  French  name." 

''  No,  sir,  indeed,  my  lord,"  said  he,  with  a  burst  of 
confidence.  ''  No,  indeed,  Mr.  Anne,  and  it  do  not  surely* 
iBhonld  say  now,  it  was  more  like  Mr.  Fole." 

"  And  Mr.  Fowl  is  the  Viscounf  s  man  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Anne,"  said  he.  ^*  He  'ave  a  hard  billet,  he 
do.  The  Vi.scount  is  a  very  particular  gentleman.  I  don't 
think  as  youll  be,  Mr.  Anne  P  "  he  added^  with  a  con- 
tdential  smile  in  the  mirror. 

He  was  about  sixteen,  well  set  up,  with  a  pleasant^ 
merry,  freckled  face,  and  a  pair  of  dancing  eyes.  There 
was  an  air  at  once  deprecatory  and  insinuating  about  the 
nacal  that  I  thought  I  recognised.  There  came  to  me 
bom  my  own  boyhood  memories  of  certain  passionate  ad- 
nuiations  long  passed  away,  and  the  objects  of  them  long 
ago  discredited  or  dead.  I  remembered  how  anxious  I  had 
been  to  serve  those  fleeting  heroes,  how  readily  I  told  my- 
ttlf  I  would  have  died  for  them,  how  much  greater  and 
handsomer  than  life  they  had  appeared.  And  looking  in 
the  mirror,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  read  the  face  of  Bow- 
ley,  like  an  echo  or  a  ghost,  by  the  light  of  my  own  youth. 
I  have  always  contended  (somewhat  against  the  opinion  of 
my  friends)  that  I  am  first  of  all  an  economist ;  and  the 
last  thing  that  I  would  care  to  throw  away  is  that  very  val- 
uable piece  of  property— -a  boy's  hero-worship. 
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^*  Why/'  said  I, ''  yon  shaye  like  an  angel>  Mr.  Bo-vr- 
ley!'' 

*'  Thank  yon,  my  lord,''  said  he.  *'  Mr.  Fowl  had  no 
fear  of  me.  Yon  may  be  snre,  sir,  I  shonld  never  'ave  had 
this  berth  if  I  'adn't  'ave  been  np  to  Dick.  We  been  ex- 
pecting of  yon  this  month  back.  My  eye !  I  never  see  such . 
preparations.  Every  day  the  fires  has  been  kep'  np,  the 
bed  made,  and  alll  As  soon  as  it  was  known  yon  were 
coming,  sir,  I  got  the  appointment ;  and  I've  been  np  and 
down  since  then  like  a  Jack-in-the-box.  A  wheel  conldnH 
sonnd  in  the  avenne  bnt  what  I  was  at  the  window !  I Ve 
had  a  many  disappointments  ;  but  to-night,  as  soon  as  yon 
stepped  ont  of  the  shay,  I  knew  it  was  my — ^it  was  yon* 
0,  yon  had  been  expected !  Why,  when  I  go  down  to 
snpper.  111  be  the  'ero  of  the  servants'  'all :  the  'ole  of  the 
staff  is  that  cnrions  I " 

''  Well,"  said  I,  **  I  hope  yon  may  be  able  to  give  a  fair 
account  of  me — sober,  steady,  industrious,  good-tempered^ 
and  with  a  first-rate  character  from  my  last  place  ?" 

He  laughed  an  embarrassed  laugh.  *'Your  hair  curia 
beautiful,"  he  said,  by  way  of  changing  the  subject. 
''  The  Viscount's  the  boy  for  curls,  though  ;  and  the  rich- 
ness of  it  is,  Mr.  Fowl  tells  me  his  don't  curl  no  more  than 
that  much  twine — ^by  nature.  Gettin'  old,  the  Viscount 
is.    He  'ave  gone  the  pace,  'aven't  'e,  sir  ?" 

'^  The  fact  is,"  said  I,  '^  that .  I  know  very  little  about 
him.  Our  family  has  been  much  divided,  and  I  have  been 
a  soldier  from  a  child." 

"  A  soldier,  Mr.  Anne,  sir  P "  cried  Eowley,  with  a 
sudden  feverish  animation.    ''  Was  you  ever  wennded  ?'' 

It  is  contrary  to  my  principles  to  discourage  admiration 
for  myself ;  and,  slipping  back  the  shoulder  of  the  dress- 
ing-gown, I  silently  exhibited  the  scar  which  I  had  re» 
ceived  in  Edinburgh  Castle.    He  looked  at  it  with  awe. 
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**  Ah,  well ! "  he  continued,  "  there's  where  the  differ- 
eooe  comes  in  !  It's  in  the  training.  The  other  Visconnt 
haye  been  horse-racing,  and  dicing,  and  canTing  on  all  his 
life.  All  right  enough,  no  doubt ;  but  what  I  do  say  is^ 
that  it  don't  lead  to  nothink.    Whereas " 

"  Whereas"Mr.  Rowley's  ?  "  I  put  in. 

"My  Viscount  ?"  said  he.  "  WeU,  sb,  I  did  say  it ; 
nd  now  that  I've  seen  you,  I  say  it  again  I  " 

I  could  not  refrain  from  smiling  at  this  outburst,  and  the 
nscal  caught  me  in  the  mirror  and  smfled  to  me  again. 

''  I'd  say  it  again,  Mr.  Hanne,"  he  said.  '^  I  know  which 
ade  my  bread's  buttered.  I  know  when  a  gen'leman's  a 
gm'leman.  Mr.  Powl  can  go  to  Putney  with  his  one  I  B^ 
jDur  pardon,  Mr.  Anne,  for  heing  so  familiar,"  said  he, 
blnahing  suddenly  scarlet*  ''I  was  espedaUy  warned 
igaiDsti|byMr.  Powl." 

''Discipline  before  all,"  said  L  '* Follow  your  front- 
lukman." 

With  that,  we  b^gan  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  dothea. 
I  was  amazed  to  find  them  fit  so  well :  not  A  la  diaile,  in 
the  hap-hazard  manner  of  a  soldier's  uniform  or  a  ready- 
made  suit ;  but  with  nicety,  as  a  trained  artist  mjght  re- 
joioe  to  make  them  for  a  &TOurite  subject. 

**  Tib  extraordinary,"  cried  I :  **  these  things  fit  me  per- 
fectly/' 

'*  Indeed,  Mr.  Anne,  yon  two  be  lerj  much  of  a  shape,'' 
ittd  Bowiey. 

"Who?    Whattwo?"  saidl. 

*'  The  Viscount,"  he  said. 

''  Damnation  !  Haye  I  the  man's  dothea  on  me,  too  f 
cried  I. 

Bat  Rowley  hastened  to  reassure  me.  On  the  first  word 
of  my  coming,  the  Gount  had  put  the  matter  of  my  ward- 
lobe  in  the  hands  of  his  own  and  my  cousin's  tailors;  and 
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en  the  ramonr  of  oar  resembUnoe^  mj  clothes  bad  beea 
BiAde  to  Alain's  measnre. 

''  Bnt  tbey  were  all  made  for  yon  express,  Mr.  Anne. 
Ton  may  be  certain  the  Connt  wonld  never  do  nothing  by 
^alf :  fires  kep'  bnming  ;  the  finest  of  clothes  ordered,  Fm 
snre,  and  a  body-servant  being  trained  a-pnrpose/' 

"  Well,''  said  I,  ''  it's  a  good  fire,  and  a  good  set-ont  of 
clothes ;  and  what  a  valet,  Mr.  Bowley  I  And  there's  one 
thing  to  be  said  for  my  cousin — I  mean  for  Mr.  Fowl's 
Visoonnt — he  has  a  very  fair  figore." 

'^  0,  don't  yon  be  took  in,  Mr.  Anne,"  qnoth  the  faith- 
less Bowley  :  '^  he  has  to  be  hyked  into  a  pair  of  stays  to 
get  them  things  on ! " 

**  Gome,  come,  Mr.  Bowley,"  said  I,  ''  this  is  telling 
tales  ont  of  school  I  Do  not  yon  be  deceived.  The  greatest 
men  of  antiquity,  including  GaBsar  and  Hannibal  and  Pope 
Joan,  may  have  been  very  glad,  at  my  time  of  life  or  Alains', 
to  follow  his  example.  'TIS  a  misfortune  common  to  all ; 
and  really,"  said  I,  bowing  to  myself  before  the  mirror  like 
one  who  should  dance  the  minuet,  '^  when  thd  result  is  so 
successful  as  this,  who  would  do  anything  but  applaud  ?  " 

My  toilet  concluded,  I  marched  on  to  fresh  surprises. 
My  chamber,  my  new  valet  and  my  new  clothes  had  been 
beyond  hope  :  the  dinner,  the  soup,  the  whole  bill  of  fare 
was  a  revelation  of  the  powers  there  are  in  man.  I  had  not 
supposed  it  lay  in  the  genius  of  any  cook  to  create,  out  of 
common  beef  and  mutton,  things  so  different  and  dainty. 
The  wine  was  of  a  piece,  the  doctor  a  most  agreeable  com- 
panion ;  nor  could  I  help  reflecting  on  the  prospect  that 
all  this  wealth,  comfort  and  handsome  profusion  might 
still  very  possibly  become  mine.  Here  were  a  change  in- 
deed, from  the  common  soldier  and  the  camp  kettle,  the 
prisoner  and  his  prison  rations,  the  fugitive  and  the  hor- 
rors of  the  covered  cart ! 
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Thx  doctor  had  scarce  finislied  his  meal  before  he  haa- 
tened  with  an  aj)ology  to  attend  upon  his  patient;  and 
ahnost  immediately  after,  I  was  myself  summoned  and 
ushered  up  the  great  staircase  and  along  interminable  cor- 
ridors to  the  bedside  of  my  great-uncle  the  Count.  Ton 
tre  to  think  that  up  to  the  present  moment  I  had  not  set 
eyes  on  this  formidable  personage,  only  on  the  evidences 
of  his  wealth  and  kindness.  You  are  to  think  besides 
that  I  had  heard  him  miscalled  and  abused  from  my  earli- 
est childhood  up.  The  first  of  the  imigris  could  never 
expect  a  good  word  in  the  society  in  which  my  father 
moved.  Even  yet  the  reports  I  received  were  of  a  doubt- 
ful nature ;  even  Bomaine  had  drawn  of  him  no  very 
amiable  portrait ;  and  as  I  was  ushered  into  the  room,  it 
▼as  a  critical  eye  that  I  cast  on  my  great-uncle.  He  lay 
propped  on  pillows  in  a  little  cot  no  greater  than  a  camp- 
bedf  not  visibly  breathing.  He  was  about  eighty  years  of 
age,  and  looked  it ;  not  that  his  face  was  much  lined,  but 
an  the  blood  and  colour  seemed  to  have  faded  from  his 
body,  and  even  his  eyes,  which  last  he  kept  usually  closed 
as  though  the  light  distressed  him.  There  was  an  un- 
speakable degree  of  slyness  in  his  expression,  which  kept 
me  ill  at  ease  ;  he  seemed  to  lie  there  with  his  arms  folded, 
hke  a  spider  waiting  for  prey.  His  speech  was  very  de- 
liberate and  courteous,  but  scarce  louder  than  a  sigh. 
19  177 
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'^  I  bid  you  welcome,  Monsieur  U  Vicamte  Anne,**  said 
he,  looking  at  me  hard  with  his  pale  eyes,  bnt  not  moying 
on  his  pillows.  '^  I  have  sent  for  you,  and  I  thank  you 
for  the  obliging  expedition  you  have  shown.  It  is  my 
nisf ortnne  that  I  cannot  rise  to  receive  yon.  I  trost  yoa 
have  been  reasonably  well  entertained  F  '^ 

*^  Monsieur  man  ancle,'^  I  said,  bowing  very  low,  '^  I  am 
come  at  the  summons  of  the  head'  of  my  family.'' 

'^  It  is  well/'  he  said.  '^  Be  seated.  I  should  be  glad 
to  hear  some  news — if  that  can  be  called  news  that  is  al- 
ready twenty  years  old — of  how  I  have  the  pleasure  to  see 
you  here." 

By  the  coldness  of  his  address,  not  more  than  by  the 
nature  of  the  times  that  he  bade  me  recall,  I  was  plunged 
in  melancholy.  I  felt  myself  surrounded  as  with  deserts  of 
friendlessness,  and  the  delight  of  my  welcome  was  tamed 
to  ashes  in  my  month. 

*'  That  is  soon  told,  manseigneur/'  said  I.  **  I  under- 
stand that  I  need  tell  you  nothing  of  the  end  of  my  un- 
happy parents  ?    It  is  only  the  story  of  the  lost  dog.'' 

'^  You  are  right.  I  am  sufficiently  informed  of  that  de- 
plorable afibir;  it  is  painful  to  me.  My  nephew,  your 
lather,  was  a  man  who  would  not  be  advised,"  said  he. 
'^  Tell  me,  if  you  please,  simply  of  yourself." 

''  I  am  afraid  I  must  run  the  risk  of  harrowing  your 
sensibility  in  the  beginning,"  said  I,  with  a  bitter  smile, 
*' because  my  story  begins  at  the  foot  of  the  guillotine. 
ffhen  the  list  came  out  that  night,  and  her  name  was 
there,  I  was  already  old  enough,  not  in  years  but  in  sad 
experience,  to  understand  the  extent  of  my  misfortune. 

She "  I  paused.     ''  Enough  that  she  arranged  with  a 

friend,  Madame  de  Ghasseradds,  that  she  should  take 
charge  of  me,  and  by  the  favour  of  our  jailors  I  was  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  the  shelter  of  the  Abbaye.    That  was 
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my  only  refnge ;  there  was  no  comer  of  France  that  I 
could  rest  the  sole  of  my^oot  npon  except  the  prison. 
Monsieur  le  Oomte,  yon  are  as  well  aware  as  I  can  be  what 
kind  of  a  life  that  was,  and  how  swiftly  death  smote  in 
that  society.  I  did  not  wait  long  before  the  name  of 
Madame  de  Chasseradds  sncceeded  to  that  of  my  mother 
on  the  list  She  passed  me  on  to  Madame  de  Noytot ;  she, 
in  her  turn,  to  Mademoiselle  de  Braye ;  and  there  were 
others.  I  was  the  one  thing  permanent;  they  were  all 
transient  as  clouds ;  a  day  or  two  of  their  care,  and  then 
came  the  last  farewell  and — somewhere  far  o£F  in  that  roar- 
ing Paris  that  surrounded  us — the  bloody  scene.  I  was 
the  cherished  one,  the  last  comfort,  of  these  dying  women. 
I  have  been  in  pitched  fights,  my  lord,  and  I  never  knew 
such  courage.  It  was  all  done  smiling,  in  the  tone  of  good 
society ;  belle  maman  was  ^he  name  I  was  taught  to  give 
to  each ;  and  for  a  day  or  two  the  new  'pretty  mamma^ 
would  make  much  of  me,  show  me  off,  teach  me  the  min- 
uet, and  to  say  my  prayers ;  and  then,  with  a  tender  em* 
brace,  would  go  the  way  of  her  predecessors,  smiling. 
There  were  some  that  wept  too.  There  was  a  childhood  I 
All  the  time  Monsieur  de  Oulemberg  kept  his  eye  on  me, 
and  would  have  had  me  out  of  the  Abbaye  and  in  his  own 
protecti.on,  but  my  'pretty  mammas'  one  after  another 
resisted  the  idea.  Where  could  I  be  safer  ?  they  argued ; 
and  what  was  to  become  of  them  without  the  darling  of 
the  prison  ?  Well,  it  was  soon  shown  how  safe  I  was  I 
The  dreadful  day  of  the  massacre  came ;  the  prison  was 
overrun ;  none  jMdd  attention  to  me,  not  even  the  last  of 
my  '  pretty  mammas,'  for  she  had  met  another  fate.  I  was 
wandering  distracted,  when  I  was  found  by  some  one  in 
the  interests  of  Monsieur  de  Oulemberg.  I  understand  he 
was  sent  on  purpose ;  I  believe,  in  order  to  reach  the  in- 
terior of  the  prison,  he  had  set  his  hand  to  nameless  bar* 
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barities  :  such  waa  the  price  paid  for  my  worthless,  whim- 
pering little  life !  He  gave  me  his  hand  ;  it  was  wet>  and 
mine  was  reddened ;  he  led  me  unresisting.  I  remember 
bat  the  one  circumstance  of  my  flight — it  was  my  last  view 
of  my  last  pretty  mamma.  ShaU  I  describe  it  to  you  ?''  I 
asked  the  Count,  with  a  sudden  fierceness. 

^'AToid  unpleasant  details/'  observed  my  great-uncle, 
gently. 

At  these  words  a  sudden  peace  fell  upon  me.  I  had  been 
angry  with  the  man  before ;  I  had  not  sought  to  spare  him: 
and  now,  in  a  moment,  I  saw  that  there  was  nothing  to 
spare.  Whether  from  natural  heartlessness  or  extreme  old 
age,  the  soul  was  not  at  home ;  and  my  benefactor,  who 
had  kept  the  fire  lit  in  my  room  for  a  month  past — my 
only  relatiye  except  Alain,  whom  I  knew  already  to  be  a 
hired  spy — had  trodden  out  l^e  last  sparks  of  hope  and 
interest. 

**  Certainly,''  said  I ;  ''  and,  indeed,  the  day  for  them  is 
nearly  over.  I  was  taken  to  Monsieur  de  Culemberg's, — 
I  presume,  sir,  that  you  know  the  Abb6  de  Culemberg?" 

He  indicated  assent  without  opening  his  eyes. 

''  He  was  a  yery  braye  and  a  yery  learned  man——*' 

*^  And  a  yery  holy  one,"  said  my  uncle  civilly. 

**  And  a  very  holy  one,  as  you  observe,"  I  continued. 
^'  He  did  an  infinity  of  good,  and  through  all  the  Terror 
kept  himself  from  tiie  guillotine.  He  brought  me  up,  and 
gave  me  such  education  as  I  have.  It  was  in  his  house  in 
the  country  at  Dammarie,  near  Melun,  that  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  your  agent,  Mr.  Yicary,  who  lay  there 
in  hiding,  only  to  fall  a  victim  at  the  last  to  a  gang  of 

**  This  poor  Mr.  Vicary  1 "  observed  my  uncle.  '*  He 
had  been  many  times  in  my  interests  to  France,  and  this 
was  hia  fint  failure.   Quelcharmanthamm0,n'e9t'<$jmt'^ 
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''Infinitely  bo,**  said  I.  "But  I  would  not  willingly 
detain  yon  any  farther  with  a  story^  the  details  of  which  it 
must  naturally  be  more  or  less  unpleasant  for  you  to  hear. 
SniBce  it  that,  by  M.  de  Gulemberg's  adyice,  I  said  fare* 
well  at  eighteen  to  that  kind  preceptor  and  his  books,  and 
entered  the  service  of  France ;  and  have  since  then  carried 
anns  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  disgrace  my  family/' 

''Ton  narrate  well;  vou8  avez  la  vaix  chaude,*'  said  my 
uncle,  turning  on  his  pillows  as  if  to  study  me.  "  I  hare 
ayery  good  account  of  you  by  Monsieur  de  Maus6ant, 
▼horn  you  helped  in  Spain.  And  you  had  some  education 
from  the  Abb6  de  Culemberg,  a  man  of  a  good  house  ? 
Tes,  you  will  do  very  well.  You  have  a  good  manner  and 
a  handsome  person,  which  hurts  nothing.  We  are  all 
handsome  in  the  family ;  even  I  myself,  I  haye  had  my 
saccesses,  the  memories  of  which  still  charm  me.  It  is  my 
intention,  my  nephew,  to  make  of  you  my  heir.  I  am  not 
yery  well  content  with  my  other  nephew.  Monsieur  le 
Vicomte  :  he  has  not  been  respectful,  which  is  the  flattery 
due  to  age.    And  there  are  other  matters.^ 

I  was  half  tempted  to  throw  back  in  his  face  that  in- 
heritance 80  coldly  offered.  At  the  same  time  I  had  to 
consider  that  he  was  an  old  man,  and,  after  all,  my  rela- 
tion ;  and  that  I  was  a  poor  one,  in  considerable  straits, 
with  a  hope  at  heart  which  that  inheritance  might  yet  en- 
able me  to  realise.  Nor  could  I  forget  that,  howeyer  icy 
his  manners,  he  had  behayed  to  me  from  the  first  with  the 
extreme  of  liberality  and — ^I  was  about  to  write,  kindness, 
bat  the  word,  in  that  connection,  would  not  come.  I 
really  owed  the  man  some  measure  of  gratitude,  which  it 
would  be  an  ill  manner  to  repay  if  I  were  to  insult  him  on 
his  deathbed. 

"  Your  will,  monsieur,  must  ever  be  my  ml^"  said  I, 
Vowing. 
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*'You  have  wit,  numsieur  man  nsveu/*  sud  he,  ''the 
best  wit — the  wit  of  silence.  Many  might  haye  deafened 
me  with  their  gratitude.  Gratitude  1  '^  he  repeated,  with 
a  peculiar  intonation,  and  lay  and  smiled  to  himself.  ''  But 
to  approach  what  is  more  important.  As  a  prisoner  of  war, 
will  it  be  possible  for  you  to  be  served  heir  to  English  es- 
tates ?  I  hare  no  idea :  long  as  I  have  dwelt  in  England,  I 
have  never  studied  what  they  call  their  laws.  On  the  other 
hand,  how  if  Bomaine  should  come  too  late  P  I  have  two 
pieces  of  business  to  be  transacted — to  die,  and  to  make  my 
will ;  and,  however  desirous  I  may  be  to  serve  you,  I  can- 
not postpone  the  first  in  favour  of  the  second  beyond  a 
very  few  hours.*' 

''  Well,  sir,  I  must  then  contrive  to  be  doing  as  I  did 
before,'*  said  I. 

''  Not  so,*'  said  the  Count.  ''  I  have  an  alternative.  I 
have  just  drawn  my  balance  at  my  banker's,  a  considerable 
sum,  and  I  am  now  to  place  it  in  your  hands.    It  wiU  be 

so  much  for  you  and  so  much  less ^"  he  paused,  and 

smiled  with  an  air  of  malignity  that  surprised  me.  ''  But 
it  is  necessary  it  should  be  done  before  witnesses.  Jlim- 
sieur  h  ViconUe  is  of  a  particular  disposition,  and  an 
unwitnessed  donation  may  very  easily  be  twisted  into  a 
theft." 

He  touched  a  bell,  which  was  answered  by  a  man  having 
the  appearance  of  a  confidential  valet.  To  him  he  gave  a 
key. 

''  Bring  me  the  despatch-box  that  came  yesterday.  La 
Ferridre,"  said  he.  ''  You  will  at  the  same  time  present 
my  compliments  to  Dr.  Hunter  and  M.  TAbb^,  and  re- 
quest them  to  step  for  a  few  moments  to  my  room." 

The  despatch-box  proved  to  be  rather  a  bulky  piece  of 
baggage,  covered  with  Bussia  leather.  Before  the  doctor 
and  an  excellent  old  smiling  priest  it  was  passed  over  into 
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my  hands  with  a  Teiy  clear  statement  of  the  disposer's 
viflhes ;  immediately  aiter  which^  though  the  witnesses  re- 
mained behind  to  draw  np  and  sign  a  joint  note  of  the 
truuaction,  Monsienr  de  ESronal  dismissed  me  to  my  own 
room.  La  Ferridre  following  with^the  inyalnable  box. 

At  my  chamber  door  I  took  it  from  him  with  thanks, 
md  entered  alone.  Eyerything  had  been  already  disposed 
for  the  night,  the  curtains  drawn  and  the  fire  trimmed ; 
ad  Bowley  was  still  busy  with  my  bedclothes.  He  turned 
lonnd  as  I  entered  with  a  look  of  welcome  that  did  my 
kflart  good*  Indeed,  I  had  never  a  much  greater  need  of 
human  sympathy,  however  trivial,  thah  at  that  moment 
vhen  I  held  a  fortune  in  my  arms.  In  my  uncle's  room  I 
had  breathed  the  very  atmosphere  of  disenchantment.  He 
had  gorged  my  pockets ;  he  had  starved  every  dignified  or 
affectionate  sentiment  of  a  man.  I  had  received  so  chill* 
ing  an  impression  of  age  and  experience  that  the  mere 
look  of  youth  drew  me  to  confide  in  Bowley :  he  was  only 
a  boy,  his  heart  must  beat  yet,  he  must  still  retain  some 
innocence  and  natural  feelings,  he  could  blurt  out  follies 
with  his  mouth,  he  was  not  a  machine  to  utter  perfect 
ipeech  I  At  the  same  time,  I  was  beginning  to  outgrow 
the  painful  impressions  of  my  interview ;  my  spirits  were 
beginning  to  revive ;  and  at  the  jolly,  empty  looks  of  Mr. 
Bowley,  as  he  ran  forward  to  relieve  me  of  the  box,  St. 
Itob  became  himself  again. 

''Now,  Bowley,  don't  be  in  a  hurry,"  said  I.  '*  This  is 
a  momentous  juncture.  Man  and  boy,  you  have  been  in 
my  service  about  three  hours.  You  must  already  have  ob« 
nrred  tiiat  I  am  a  gentleman  of  a  somewhat  morose  dis- 
position, and  there  is  nothing  that  I  more  dislike  than  the 
imallest  appearance  of  familiarity.  Mr.  Pole  or  Mr.  Powl^ 
probably  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  warned  you  against  this 
danger.^ 
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^'TeB,  Mr.  Anne,"  said  Rowley  blanUj. 

''  Now  there  has  jost  arisen  one  of  those  rare  oaaea,  m 
which  I  am  willing  to  depart  from  my  principles.  My 
uncle  has  giyen  me  a  box — ^what  yon  wonld  call  a  OhriBt- 
mas  box.  I  donH  know  whaf  s  in  it,  and  no  more  do  yon : 
perhaps  I  am  an  April  fool,  or  perhaps  I  am  already  enor- 
monsly  wealthy ;  there  might  be  fiye  hundred  pounds  in 
this  apparently  harmless  receptacle  I " 

''  Lord,  Mr.  Anne  I ''  cried  Bowley. 

**  Now,  Bowley,  hold  up  your  right  hand  and  repeat  the 
words  of  the  oath  after  me,''  said  I,  laying  the  despatch- 
box  on  the  table.  ''  Strike  me  blue  ii  I  ever  disclose  to 
Mr.  Fowl,  or  Mr.  Fowl's  Viscount,  or  anything  that  is  Mr. 
Fowl's,  not  to  mention  Mr.  Dawson  and  the  doctor,  the 
treasures  of  the  following  despatch-box ;  and  strike  me  sky- 
blue  scarlet  if  I  do  not  continually  maintain,  uphold,  love, 
honour  and  obey,  serve,  and  follow  to  the  four  comers  of 
the  earth  and  the  waters  that  are  under  the  earth,  the 
hereinafter  before-mentioned  (only  that  I  find  I  have  n^- 
lected  to  mention  him)  Viscount  Anne  de  E6roual  de 
St-Yves,  commonly  known  as  Mr.  Bowley's  Viscount.  So 
be  it.    Amen." 

He  took  the  oath  with  the  same  exaggerated  seriousness 
as  I  gaye  it  to  him. 

''  Now,",  said  I.  ''  Here  is  the  key  for  you ;  I  will  hold 
the  lid  with  both  hands  in  the  meanwhile."  He  turned 
the  key.  ''Bring  up  all  the  candles  in  the  room,  and 
range  them  alongside.  What  is  it  to  be  P  A  liye  goigon, 
a  Jack-in-the-box,  or  a  spring  that  fires  a  pistol  P  On  your 
knees,  sir,  before  the  prodigy  I " 

So  saying,  I  turned  the  despatch-box  upside  down  upon 
tiie  table.  At  sight  of  the  heap  of  bank  paper  and  goU 
that  lay  in  front  of  us,  between  the  candles,  or  rolled  upoo 
the  floor  alongside,  I  stood  astonished. 
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"0 Loid  Ironed  Mr.  Rowley ; "  0  Lordy,  Lordy,  Lordl* 
nd  he  scrambled  after  the  tcdlen  gnineas.  '^0  my^  Mr. 
Anne  I  what  a  sight  o'  money  I  Why^  it's  like  a  blessed 
story-book.    If  s  like  the  Forl^  Thieves.^' 

''  Now,  Bowley,  let* s  be  cool,  let's  be  bnsinesslike,''  said 
L  ''Riches  Sre  deceitfal,  particularly  when  you  hayen't 
counted  them ;  and  the  first  thing  we  have-  to  do  is  to  ar* 
riye  at  the  amount  of  my — let  me  say,  modest  competency. 
If  Fm  not  mistaken,  I  have  enough  here  to  keep  you  in 
gold  buttons  all  the  rest  of  your  life.  Tou  collect  the  gold, 
and  111  take  the  paper.'' 

Accordingly,  down  we  sat  together  on  the  hearthrug, 
and  for  some  time  there  was  no  sound  but  the  creasing  of 
bills  and  the  jingling  of  guineas,  broken  occasionally  by  the 
exulting  exclamations  of  Rowley.  The  arithmetical  oper- 
ation on  which  we  were  embarked  took  long,  and  it  might 
haye  been  tedious  to  others ;  not  to  me  nor  to  my  helper. 

"  Ten  thousand  pounds  I "  I  announced  at  last. 

"  Ten  thousand  I "  echoed  Mr.  Rowley. 

And  we  gazed  upon  each  other. 

The  greatness  of  this  fortune  took  my  breath  away. 
With  that  sum  in  my  hands,  I  need  fear  no  enemies.  Peo- 
ple are  arrested,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  not  because  the 
police  are  astute,  but  because  they  themselyes  run  short 
of  money ;  and  I  had  here  before  me  in  the  despatch-box  a 
sacceesion  of  deyices  and  disguises  that  insured  my  liberty. 
Kot  only  so ;  but,  as  I  felt  with  a  sudden  and  oyerpower- 
ing  ihrill,  with  ten  thousand  pounds  in  my  hands  I  was 
become  an  eligible  suitor.  What  adyances  I  had  made  in 
the  past,  as  a  priyate  soldier  in  a  military  prison,  or  a  f  ugi- 
tiye  by  the  wayside,  could  only  be  qualified  or,  indeed,  ex- 
cased  as  acts  of  desperation.  And  now,  I  might  come  in  by 
the  front  door ;  I  might  approach  the  dragon  with  a  lawyer 
at  my  elbow,  and  rich  settlements  to  offer.  The  poor  French 
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prisoner^  Ohampdiyprs,  might  be  in  a  perpetual  danger  of 
ttnest ;  but  the  rid/ trayelling  Englishman^  St  Ives,  in  his 
post-chaifle,  with  his  despatch-box  by  his  side^  could  smile 
at  fate  and  laugh  at  locksmiths.  I  repeated  the  proyerb. 
exulting.  Lavs  laughs  ai  locksmiths/  In  a  moment,  by 
the  mere  coming  of  this  money,  my  love  had  become  pos- 
sible— ^it  had  come  near,  it  was  under  my  hand — and  it  may 
be  by  one  of  the  curiosities  of  human  nature,  but  it  burned 
that  instant  brighter. 

"  Bowley/'  said  I,  ''  your  Viscount  is  a  made  man*'' 

*'  Why,  we  both  are,  sir,"  said  Bowley. 

''Yes,  both,'^  said  I ;  ''and  you  shall  dance  at  the  wed* 
ding ; ''  and  I  flung  at  his  head  a  bundle  of  bank  notes, 
and  had  just  followed  it  up  with  a  handful  of  guineas, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Bomaine  appeared  npon 
the  threshold. 
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Fbbliko  yery  much  of  a  fool  to  be  thus  taken  by  sniv 
priae,  I  scrambled  to  my  feet  and  hastened  to  make  my 
Tisitor  welcome.  He  did  not  ref  ose  me  his  hand ;  but  he 
gaye  it  with  a  coldness  and  distance  for  which  I  was  quite 
unprepared^  and  his  countenance^  as  he  looked  on  me,  was 
marked  in  a  strong  degree  with  concern  and  severity. 

''  So,  sir,  I  find  you  here  P  '*  said  he,  in  tones  of  little 
encouragement.  ''  Is  that  you,  Oeorge  P  You  can  mm 
away ;  I  have  business  with  your  master. '^ 

He  showed  Bowley  out,  and  locked  the  door  behind  him. 
Then  he  sat  down  in  an  armchair  on  one  side  of  the  fire, 
and  looked  at  me  with  uncompromising  sternness. 

'^I  am  hesitating  how  to  begin,''  said  he.  ''In  this 
lingular  labjrrinth  of  blunders  and  difBculties  that  you 
have  prepared  for  us,  I  am  positively  hesitating  where  to 
begin.  It  will  perhaps  be  best  that  you  should  read,  first  of 
an,  ihia  paragraph."  And  he  handed  over  to  me  a  news- 
paper. 

The  paragraph  in  question  was  brief.  It  announced  the 
recapture  of  one  of  the  prisoners  recently  escaped  from 
Edinburgh  Castle ;  gave  his  name,  Olausel,  and  added  that 
he  had  entered  into  the  particulars  of  the  recent  revolting 
murder  in  the  Oastle,  and  denounced  the  murderer :— • 

"  It  is  a  common  soldier  called  Champdivers,  who  had  himself  es- 
caped, and  is  in  all  probability  involved  in  the  common  fate  of  his 
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comrades.  In  iplte  of  the  actiTttjr  along  all  the  Forth  and  the  Esat 
Coast,  nothing  has  yet  heen  seen  of  the  sloop  which  these  desperadoea 
ieixed  at  Grangemonth,  and  it  is  now  almost  certain  that  they  hATe 
found  a  wateiy  graye." 

At  the  reading  of  this  paragraph  my  heart  "timed  over. 
In  a  moment  I  saw  mj  castle  in  the  air  rained ;  myself 
changed  from  a  mere  military  fagitive  into  a  hunted  mur- 
derer^ fleeing  from  the  gallows;  my  loYe>  which  had  a 
momert  since  appeared  so  near  to  me,  blotted  from  the 
field  ct  possibility.  Despair,  which  was  my  first  senti- 
ment, did  not,  howeyer,  endare  for  more  than  a  moment. 
I  saw  that  my  companions  had  indeed  sncceeded  in  their 
unlikely  design ;  and  that  I  was  supposed  to  have  accom- 
panied and  perished  along  with  them  by  shipwreck — a 
most  probable  ending  to  their  enterprise.  If  they  thought 
me  at  the  bottom  of  the  North  Sea,  I  need  not  fear  much 
vigilance  on  the  streets  of  Edinburgh.  Champdivers  was 
wanted  :  what  was  to  connect  him  with  St.  lyes  ?  Major 
6heyenix  would  recognise  me  if  he  met  me ;  that  was  be- 
yond bargaining :  he  had  seen  me  so  often,  his  interest 
had  been  kindled  to  so  high  a  point,  that  I  could  hope  to 
deceiye  him  by  no  stratagem  of  disguise.  Well,  eyen  so ; 
he  would  haye  a  competition  of  testimony  before  him :  he 
knew  Clausel,  he  knew  me,  and  I  was  sure  he  would  de- 
cide for  honour.  At  the  same  time,  the  image  of  Flora 
shot  up  in  my  mind's  eye  with  such  a  radiancy  as  fairly 
oyerwhelmed  all  other  considerations ;  the  blood  sprang  to 
eyery  comer  of  my  body,  and  I  yowed  I  would  see  and  win 
her,  if  it  cost  my  neck. 

'^  Very  annoying,  no  doubt,''  said  I,  as  I  returned  the 
paper  to  Mr.  Bomaine. 

'^  Is  annoying  your  word  for  it  P  '^  said  he. 

''Exasperating,  if  you  like,"  I  admitted. 

''  And  tme  ?  "  he  inquired. 
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''Wen,  true  in  a  flenae/'  said  L  ''But  perhaps  I  had 
belter  answer  that  qnestion  by  patting  yon  in  possession 
ofthefbatsP'' 

"  I  think  so,  indeed,"  said  he. 

I  narrated  to  him  as  mnch  as  seemed  necessary  of  the 
^arrd,  the  dnel,  the  death  of  Gk>gaelat,  and  the  character 
id  Ohinsel.  He  heard  me  throngh  in  a  forbidding  silence, 
nor  did  he  at  all  betray  the  nature  of  his  sentiments,  except 
that,  at  the  episode  of  the  scissors,  I  conld  observe  his 
mulberry  face  to  turn  three  shades  paler. 

''I  suppose  I  may  belieye  you  ?"  said  he,  when  I  had 
done. 

**  Or  else  conclude  this  interview,"  said  I. 

''  Oan  you  not  understand  that  we  are  here  discussing 
natters  of  the  gravest  import  P  Can  you  not  understand 
that  I  feel  myself  weighed  with  a  load  of  responsibility  on 
jour  account — that  you  should  take  this  occasion  to  air 
your  fire-eating  manners  against  your  own  attorney? 
There  are  serious  hours  in  life,  Mr.  Anne,"  he  said  se» 
verely.  ''  A  capital  charge,  and  that  of  a  very  brutal  charac- 
ter and  with  singularly  unpleasant  details ;  the  presence  of 
the  man  Glausel,  who  (according  to  your  account  of  it)  is 
actuated  by  sentiments  of  real  malignity,  and  prepared  to 
swear  black  white;  all  the  other  witnesses  scattered  and 
perhaps  drowned  at  sea ;  the  natural  prejudice  against  a 
Frenchman  and  a  runaway  prisoner :  this  makes  a  serious 
total  for  your  lawyer  to  consider,  and  is  by  no  means  les- 
sened by  the  incurable  folly  and  levity  of  your  own  dispo- 
sition." 

I  beg  your  pardon  !"  said  L 

0,  my  expressions  have  been  selected  with  scrupu- 
kms  accuracy,"  he  replied.  ''  How  did  I  find  you,  sir^ 
when  I  came  to  announce  this  catastrophe  P  You  were 
sittii^  on  the  hearthrug  playing,  like  a  silly  baby,  with  a 
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serrant,  were  yon  not,  and  the  floor  all  scattered  with  gold 
and  bank  paper  ?  There  was  a  tableau  for  yon  I  It  was  I 
who  came,  and  you  were  lucky  in  that.  It  might  have 
been  any  one — ^your  cousin  as  well  as  another/' 

**  You  have  me  there,  sir,''  I  admitted.  ''  I  had  neg- 
lected all  precautions,  and  you  do  right  to  be  angry. 
Apropos,  Mr.  Bomaine,  how  did  you  come  yourself,  and 
how  long  haye  you  been  in  the  house  ?"  I  added,  surprised, 
on  the  retrospect,  not  to  have  heard  him  arriye. 

*^  I  drove  up  in  a  chaise  and  pair,"  he  returned.  ''  Any 
one  might  hare  heard  me.  But  you  were  not  listening,  I 
suppose  ?  being  so  extremely  at  your  ease  in  the  yery 
house  of  your  enemy,  and  under  a  capital  charge  I  And 
I  haye  been  long  enough  here  to  do  your  business  for  you« 
Ah,  yes,  I  did  it,  God  f orgiye  me  I — did  it  before  I  so 
much  as  asked  you  the  explanation  of  the  paragraph.  For 
some  time  back  the  will  has  been  prepared;  now  it  ia 
signed ;  and  your  uncle  has  heard  nothing  of  your  recent 
piece  of  activity.  Why  ?  Well,  I  had  no  fancy  to  bother 
him  on  his  death-bed:  you  might  be  innocent;  and  at 
bottom  I  preferred  the  murderer  to  the  spy." 

No  doubt  of  it  but  the  man  played  a  friendly  part ;  no 
doubt  also  that,  in  his  ill-temper  and  anxiety,  he  expressed 
himself  unpalatably. 

''You  will  perhaps  find  me  oyer-delicate,"  said  L 
**  There  is  a  word  you  employed——" 

''  I  employ  the  words  of  my  brief,  sir,"  he  cried,  stiik* 
ing  with  his  hand  on  the  newspaper.  ''  It  is  there  in  six 
letters.  And  do  not  be  so  certain— you  haye  not  stood 
your  trial  yet  It  is  an  ugly  afiEair,  a  fishy  business.  It 
is  highly  disagreeable.  I  would  giye  my  hand  off— I  mean 
I  would  giye  a  hundred  pound  down,  to  haye  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  And,  situated  as  we  are,  we  must  at  once  take 
action.    There  is  here  no  choice.    You  must  fiiat  of  all 
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qnit  fliiB  country,  and  get  to  France/ or  Holland,  or,  in* 
deed,  to  Madagascar/' 

''  There  may  be  two  words  to  that,''  said  L 

''Notso  mnch  as  one  syllable  I"  he  retorted.  ''Here 
is  no  room  for  argument.  The  case  is  nakedly  plain.  In 
the  diflgasting  position  in  which  yon  have  f onnd  means  to 
place  yourself,  all  that  is  to  be  hoped  for  is  delay.  A  time 
may  come  when  we  shall  be  able  to  do  better.  It  cannot 
be  now :  now  it  would  be  the  gibbet." 

''  Yon  labour  under  a  false  impression,  Mr.  Bomaine,'' 
said  L  ''I  haye  no  impatience  to  figure  in  the  dock.  I 
am  e?en  as  anxious  as  yourself  to  postpone  my  first  ap- 
pearance there.  On  the  other  hand,  I  haye  not  the  slight- 
est intention  of  leaving  this  country,  where  I  please  my- 
self extremely.  I  have  a  good  address,  a  ready  tongue,  an 
English  accent  that  passes,  and,  thanks  to  the  generos- 
ify  of  my  undo,  as  much  money  as  I  want.  It  would  be 
liard  indeed  if,  with  all  these  advantages,  Mr.  St.  lyes 
shonld  not  be  able  to  liye  quietly  in  a  private  lodging, 
while  the  authorities  amuse  themselyes  by  looking  for 
Ohampdiyers.  You  f  orget,  there  is  no  connection  between 
iheie  two  personages.^ 

''And  you  fotget  your  cousin,"  retorted  Bomaine. 
"There  is  the  link.  There  is  the  tongue  of  the  buckle. 
He  knows  yon  are  Champdiyers."  He  put  up  his  hand  as 
if  to  listen.  "  And,  for  a  wager,  here  he  is  himself ! "  he 
exclaimed. 

Aswhen  a  taOor  takes  a  piece  of  goods  upon  his  counter, 
and  rends  it  across,  there  came  to  our  ears  from  the  avenue 
the  long  tearing  sound  of  a  chaise  and  four  approaching 
at  the  top  speed  of  the  horses.  And,  looking  out  between 
.  the  eorfadns^  we  beheld  the  lamps  skimming  on  the  smooth 
ieosui 

**  Ay,**  said  Bonudne,  wiping  the  window-pane  that  be 
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miglit  see  more  dearly.  '' Ay,  that  Is  he,  by  the  driving  I 
So  he  squanders  money  along  the  king's  highway,  the 
triple  idiot  I  gorging  every  man  he  meets  with  gold  for 
the  pleasure  of  arriying— where  ?  Ah,  yes,  where  bat  a 
debtor's  jail,  if  not  a  criminal  prison  I  '^ 

''  Is  he  that  kind  of  a  man  ?  ^  I  asked,  staring  on  these 
lamps  as  though  I  oould  decipher  in  them  the  secret  of  my 
cousin's  character. 

**  You  will  find  him  a  dangerous  kind,''  answered  the 
lawyer.  ^'  For  you,  these  are  the  lights  on  a  lee  shore  I  I 
find  I  fall  in  a  muse  when  I  consider  of  him ;  what  a  for* 
midable  biding  he  once  was,  and  what  a  personable  I  and 
how  near  he  draws  to  the  moment  that  must  break  him 
utterly  I  We  none  of  us  like  him  here ;  we  hate  him, 
rather  ;  and  yet  I  have  a  sense— I  don't  think  at  my  time 
of  life  it  can  be  pity — but  a  reluctance  rather,  to  break 
anything  so  big  and  figuratiye,  as  though  he  were  a  big 
porcelain  pot  or  a  big  picture  of  high  price.  Ay,  there  is 
what  I  was  waiting  for  I "  he  cried,  as  the  lights  of  a  sec* 
ond  chaise  swam  in  sight.  ^*  It  is  he  beyond  a  doubt.  The 
first  was  the  signature  and  the  next  the  fiourish.  Two 
chaises,  the  second  following  with  the  baggage,  which  is 
always  copious  and  ponderous,  and  one  bf  his  Taleta :  ne 
cannot  go  a  step  without  a  valet." 

''  I  hear  you  repeat  the  word  big,"  said  L  **  But  it 
cannot  be  that  he  is  anything  out  of  the  way  in  stature.'^ 

"  No,"  said  the  attorney.  **  About  your  height,  as  I 
guessed  for  the  tailors,  and  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  the 
result.  But,  somehow,  he  commands  an  atmosphere ;  he 
has  a  spacious  manner ;  and  he  has  kept  up,  all  through 
life,  such  a  volume  of  racket  about  his  personality,  with 
his  chaises  and  his  racers  and  his  dicings,  and  I  know  net 
what— that  somehow  he  imposes  I  It  seems^  when  the 
laroe  is  done,  and  he  locked  in  the  Fleet  prison— asd  no- 
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body  left  but  Bonaparte  and  Lord  Welliiigton  and  fhe 
Hetman  Flatoff  to  make  a  work  aboat — the  world  will  be 
in  a  comparison  quite  tranqniL  But  this  is  beside  the 
mark,''  he  added,  with  an  effort,  turning  again  from  the 
window.  ''We  are  now  under  fire,  Mr.  Anne,  as  yon 
addiers  would  say,  and  it  is  high  time  we  should  prepare 
to  go  into  action.  He  must  not  see  you  ;  that  would  be 
fatal  All  that  he  knows  at  present  is  that  you  resemble 
liim,  and  that  is  much  more  than  enough.  If  it  were  pos- 
dble,  it  would  be  well  he  should  not  know  you  were  in  the 
home.'' 

**  Quite  impossible,  depend  upon  it,**  said  I.  *^  Some  of 
the  senrantB  are  directly  in  his  interests,  perhaps  in  his 
piy :  Dawson,  for  an  example." 

''  My  own  idea  I "  cried  Bomaine.  **  And  at  least,"  he 
added,  as  the  first  of  the  chaises  drew  up  with  a  dash  im 
front  of  the  portico,  **  it  is  now  too  late.    Here  he  is." 

We  stood  listening,  with  a  strange  anxiety,  to  the  yari* 
008  noises  that  awoke  in  the  silent  house :  the  sound  of 
doom  opening  and  closing,  the  sound  of  feet  near  at  hand 
and  fiurther  off.  It  was  plain  the  arrival  of  my  cousin  was 
a  matter  of  moment,  almost  of  parade,  to  the  household. 
And  sndd^y,  out  of  this  confused  and  distant  bustle,  a 
lapid  and  light  tread  became  distinguishable.  We  heard 
it  oome  upstairs,  draw  near  along  the  corridor,  pause  at  the 
door,  and  a  stealthy  and  hasty  rapping  succeeded. 

''Mr.  Anno — Mr.  Anne,  sir  I    Let  me  in  I"  said  the 

^ee  of  Bowley. 

Ve  admitted  the  lad^  and  locked  the  door  again  behind 

Urn. 

**  If  8  him,  sir,*^  he  panted.    ^*  He've  come.'* 

''You  mean  the  Viscount  ?"  said  L   *' So  wesupposed* 

But  oome,  Bowley— out  with  the  rest  of  it  1    You  hara 

>non  to  ten  w^  or  your  face  belies  you  1^ 
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'^  Mr.  Anne^  I  do,''  he  said.  ''  Mr.  Bomiune,  sir,  you're 
a  friend  of  his,  ain't  yon  P '' 

**  YoB,  George,  I  am  a  friend  of  bis,"  said  Bomaine;. 
and,  to  my  great  snrprise,  laid  his  hand  npon  my  shonlder. 

'*Well,  if  8  this  way/'  said  Bowley — *'Mr.  Powl  have 
been  at  me !  Ifs  to  play  the  spy  I  I  thonght  he  was  at 
it  f]X>m  the  first!  From  the  first  I  see  what  he  was 
after— coming  round  and  round,  and  hinting  things  I  Bat 
to-night  he  outs  with  it  plump  I  Fm  to  let  him  hear  all 
what  you're  to  do  beforehand^  he  says ;  and  he  giro  me 
this  for  an  amest " — holding  up  half  a  guinea  ;  ''  and  I 
took  it,  so  I  did  I  Strike  me  sky-blue  scarlet !"  says  he, 
adducing  the  words  of  the  mock  oath ;  and  he  looked 
askance  at  me  as  he  did  so. 

I  saw  that  he  had  forgotten  himself,  and  that  he  knew 
it.    The  expression  of  his  eye  changed  almost  in  the  pasa 
ing  of  the  glance  from  the  significant  to  the  appealing— 
from  the  look  of  an  accomplice  to  that  of  a  culprit ;  and 
from  that  moment  he  became  the  model  of  a  well-drilled 
valet. 

**  Sky-blue  scarlet  ?  "  repeated  the  lawyer.  "  Is  the  fool 
delirious  P  " 

''  No,^  said  I ;  *'  he  is  only  reminding  me  of  some- 
thing." 

**  Well — and  I  believe  the  fellow  will  be  faithful,"  said 
Bomaine.  '^  So  you  are  a  friend  of  Mr.  Anne's,  too  ?  "  he 
added  to  Bowley. 

*'  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  Rowley. 

**  Tis  something  sudden,"  observed  Bomaine  ;  "  but  it 
may  be  genuine  enough.  I  believe  him  to  be  honest  He 
comes  of  honest  people.  Well,  George  Bowley,  you  might 
embrace  some  early  opportunity  to  earn  that  h^-guinea, 
by  telling  Mr.  Powl  that  your  master  will  not  leave  here 
till  noon  to-morrow,  if  he  go  even  then.    Tell  him  there 
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sre  a  hnndred  things  to  be  done  here^  and  a  hundred  more 
that  can  only  be  dpne  properly  at  my  ofiSce  in  Holbom. 
Come  to  think  of  it — ^we  had  better  see  to  that  first  of  all,^ 
he  went  on,  unlocking  the  door.  ^*  Get  hold  of  Powl^  and 
lee.    And  be  quick  back>  and  clear  me  up  this  mess.'' 

Mr.  Bowley  was  no  sooner  gone  than  the  lawyer  took  $ 
pinch  ef  snuff,  and  regarded  me  with  somewhat  of  a  more 
genial  expression. 

"  Sir,^  said  he,  '*  it  is  very  fortunate  for  you  that  your 
face  is  so  strong  a  letter  of  recommendation.  Here  am  I, 
a  tough  old  practitioner,  mixing  myself  up  with  your  very 
distressing  business  ;  and  here  is  this  farmer's  lad,  who  has 
the  wit  to  take  a  bribe  and  the  loyalty  to  come  and  tell  you 
of  it— «11,  I  take  it,  on  the  strength  of  your  appearance. 
I  wish  I  could  imagine  how  it  would  impress  a  jury  1  *^ 
ttys  he. 

''And  how  it  would  affect  the  hangman,  sir  ? ''  I  asked* 

''  AJmi  omen  I ''  said  Mr.  Bomaine  deyoutly. 

We  were  just  so  far  in  our  talk,  when  I  heard  a  sound 
that  brought  my  heart  into  my  mouth  :  the  sound  of  some 
one  dyly  trying  the  handle  of  the  door.  It  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  no  audible  footstep.  Since  the  departure  of  Bow- 
ley  our  wing  of  the  house  had  been  entirely  silent.  And 
we  had  eT<ery  right  to  suppose  ourselves  alone,  and  to  con- 
dude  that  the  new-comer,  whoever  he  might  be,  was  come 
on  a  clandestine,  if  not  a  hostile,  errand. 

''  Who  is  there  ? ''  asked  Bomaine. 

''  If  s.  only  me,  sir,''  said  the  soft  voice  of  Dawson.  **  If  s 
the  Viscount,  sir.  He  is  very  desirous  to  speak  with  yea 
oa  business. " 

**  TeU  him  I  shall  come  shortly,  Dawson,''  said  the  law- 
yer.   '<  I  am  at  preeent  engaged." 

^  Thank  you,  sir  I  **  said  Dawson. 

Aal  we  heard  his  feet  draw  off  slowly  along  ike  oorridm 
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Yes,"  said  Mr.  Bomaine,  spdaking  low^  and  malhtain* 
ing  the  attitude  of  one  intently  Ustening,  ''  there  is  another 
foot.    I  cannot  be  deceived  I  ** 

''I  think  there  was  indeed  I*  said  L  ''And  what 
troubles  me— I  am  not  sure  that  the  other  has  gone  en* 
tirely  away.  By  the  time  it  got  the  length  of  the  head  of 
the  stair  tiie  tread  was  plainly  single.'' 

''  Ahem — blockaded  P ''  asked  the  lawyer. 

"  A  siege  en  rigle  1**1  exclaimed. 

''  Let  us  come  farther  from  the  door,''  said  Bomaine^ 
^'and  reconsider  this  damnable  position.  Without  doubt, 
Alain  was  this  moment  at  the  door.  He  hoped  to  enter 
and  get  a  view  of  you,  as  if  by  accident.  Baffled  in  this, 
has  he  stayed  himself,  or  has  he  planted  Dawson  here  by 
way  of  sentinel  P  " 

''  Himself,  beyond  a  doubt,"  said  I.  ''And  yet  to  what 
end  P    He  cannot  think  to  pass  the  night  there ! " 

"  If  it  were  only  possible  to  pay  no  heed  I "  said  Mr.  Bo- 
maine.  "  But  this  is  the  accursed  drawback  of  your  posi- 
tion. We  can  do  nothing  openly.  I  must  smuggle  yon 
out  of  this  room  and  out  of  this  house  like  ieizable  goods ; 
and  how  am  I  to  set  about  it  with  a  senttaiel  planted  at 
your  yery  door  P" 

"  There  is  no  good  in  being  agitated,"  said  I. 

"  None  at  all,"  he  acquiesced.  "  And,  come  to  think  of 
it,  it  is  droll  enough  that  I  should  have  been  that  very 
moment  commenting  on  your  personal  appearance,  when 
your  cousin  came  upon  this  mission.  I  was  saying,  if  yon 
remember,  that  your  face  was  as  good  or  better  than  a  let- 
ter of  recommendation.  I  wonder  if  M.  Alain  would  be 
like  the  rest  of  us— I  wonder  what  he  would  think  of 
ttP'* 

Mr.  Bomaine  was  sitting  in  a  chair  by  the  fire  with  his 
bflok  to  the  windows,  and  I  was  myself  kneeling  on  the 
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bcarihrag  and  beginning  mechanically  to  pick  up  the  scat- 
tered bills,  when  a  honeyed  Toioe  joined  suddenly  in  out 
Gonyersation. 

''  He  thinks  well  of  it,  Mr.  Bomaine.  He  begs  to  join 
himself  to  that  circle  of  admirers  which  yon  indicate  to  ex- 
ist alreadj.^ 


OHAPTEE  XIX 

THB  DEVIL  AKD  ALL  AT  AMSBSHAM  PLAGB 

Nbtbr  did  two  human  creatures  get  to  their  feet  with 
more  alacrity  than  the  lawyer  and  myself.  We  had  locked 
and  barred  the  main  gates  of  the  citadel ;  but  unhappily 
we  had  left  open  the  bath-room  sally-port ;  and  here  we 
fonnd  the  voice  of  the  hostile  tmmpets  sounding  from 
within,  and  all  our  defences  taken  in  reverse.  I  took  but 
the  time  to  whisper  Mr.  Bomaine  in  the  ear :  '^  Here  is 
another  tableau  for  you  1 ''  at  which  he  looked  at  me  a  mo- 
ment with  a  kind  of  pathos,  as  who  should  say,  ^'  Don't 
hit  a  man  when  he's  down.''  Then  I  transferred  my  eyes 
to  my  enemy. 

He  had  his  hat  on,  a  little  on  one  side :  it  was  a  very  tall 
hat,  raked  extremely,  and  had  a  narrow  curling  brim.  His 
hair  was  all  curled  out  in  masses  like  an  Italian  mounte* 
bank — a  most  unpardonable  fashion.  He  sported  a  huge 
tippeted  overcoat  of  frieze,  such  as  watchmen  wear,  only 
the  inside  was  lined  with  costly  furs,  and  he  kept  it  half 
open  to  display  the  exquisite  linen,  the  many-coloured 
waistcoat,  and  the  profuse  jewellery  of  watch-chains  and 
brooches  underneath.  The  leg  and  the  ankle  were  turned 
to  a  miracle.  It  is  out  of  the  question  that  I  should  deny 
the  resemblance  altogether,  since  it  has  been  remarked  by 
80  many  different  persons  whom  I  cannot  reasonably  ac- 
cuse of  a  conspiracy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  saw  litUe  of 
it  and  confessed  to  nothing.    Certainly  he  was  what  some 
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might  call  handfiome,  of  a  pictorial,  exuberant  style  of 
beauty,  all  attitude,  profile,  and  impudence  :  a  man  whom 
I  could  see  in  fancy  parade  on  the  grand  stand  at  a  race- 
meeting,  or  swagger  in  Piccadilly,  staring  down  the  women, 
and  stared  at  himself  with  admiration  by  the  coal-porters. 
Of  his  frame  of  mind  at  that  moment  his  face  offered  a 
liyely  if  an  unconscious  picture.  He  was  liTidly  pale,  and 
his  lip  was  caught  up  in  a  smile  that  could  almost  be  called 
a  snarl,  of  a  sheer,  arid  malignity  that  appalled  me  and 
jet  put  me  on  my  mettle  for  the  encounter.  He  looked 
me  up  and  down,  then  bowed  and  took  off  his  hat  to  me. 

^*  My  cousin,  I  presume  ?  '*  he  said. 

''  I  understand  I  haye  that  honour,'^  I  replied. 

''  The  honour  is  mine,'',  said  he,  and  his  Toice  shook  ab 
he  said  it. 

''  I  should  make  you  wdoome,  I  belieye,''  said  L 

*^  Why  ? ''  he  inquired.  '^  This  poor  house  has  been  my 
home  for  longer  than  I  care  to  claim.  That  you  should 
already  take  upon  yourself  the  duties  of  host  here  is  to 
be  at  unnecessary  pains.  Belieye  me,  that  part  would  be 
more  becomingly  mine.  And,  by  the  way,  I  must  not 
fail  to  offer  you  my  little  compliment.  It  is  a  gratifying 
nuprise  to  meet  you  in  the  dress  of  a  gentleman,  and 
to  see '' — with  a  circular  look  upon  the  scattered  bills — 
''that  your  necessities  haye  already  been  so  liberally  re- 
Bered.^ 

I  bowed  with  a  smOe  that  was  perhaps  no  less  hateful 
than  his  own. 

''There  are  so  many  necessities  in  this  world,'^  said  L 

"Charity  has  to  choose.     One  geto  relieyed,  and  some 

other,  no  less  indigent,  perhaps  indebted,  must  go  want* 
mg.« 

"  Malice  is  an  engaging  trait,''  said  he. 
^'Ind  e&yy,  I  think  F"  was  my  reply* 
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He  must  hare  felt  that  he  was  not  getting  wholly  the 
better  of  this  passage  at  arms ;  perhaps  even  feared  that ' 
he  should  lose  command  of  his  temper,  which  he  reined  in 
throughout  the  interyiew  as  with  a  red-hot  curb,  for  he 
flung  away  from  me  at  the  word,  and  addressed  the  law- 
yer with  insulting  arrogance. 

"Mr.  Bomaine,''  he  said,  ''since  when  haye  you  pre- 
sumed to  giro  orders  in  this  house  ? '' 

''  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  I  haye  giyen  any," 
repUed  Bomaine ;  **  certainly  none  that  did  not  fall  in  the 
sphere  of  my  responsibilities.'' 

''  By  whose  orders,  then,  am  I  denied  entrance  to  my 
uncle's  room  P  **  said  my  cousin. 

''  By  the  doctor's,  sir,''  replied  Bomaine ;  **  and  I  think 
eren  you  will  admit  his  faculty  to  giye  them." 

**  Haye  a  care,  sir,"  cried  Alain.  ''  Do  not  be  pufFed 
up  with  your  position.  It  is  none  so  secure.  Master  At- 
torney. I  should  not  wonder  in  the  least  if  you  were 
struck  off  the  rolls  for  this  nighf s  work,  and  the  next 
I  should  see  of  you  were  when  I  flung  you  alms  at  a 
pothouse  door  to  mend  your  ragged  elbows.  The  doctor's 
orders  P  But  I  belieye  I  am  not  mistaken  I  You  haye 
to-night  transacted  business  with  the  Count ;  and  this 
needy  young  gentleman  has  Mijoyed  the  priyilege  of  still 
another  interyiew,  in  which  (as  I  am  pleased  to  see)  his 
dignity  has  not  preyented  his  doing  yery  well  for  himseU. 
I  wonder  that  you  should  care  to  preyaricate  with  me  so 
idly." 

**  I  will  confess  so  much,"  said  Mr.  Bomaine,  ''  if  you 
call  it  preyarication.  The  order  in  question  emanated 
from  the  Oount  himself.    He  does  not  wish  to  see  you." 

''  For  which  I  must  take  the  word  of  Ms.  Daniel  Bo- 
nuune  P"  asked  Alain. 

''  In  default  of  any  better,"  said  Bomaine. 
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There  was  an  instantaneoiiB  conynlBion  in  my  coasin's 
hoe,  and  I  distinctly  heard  him  gnash  his  teeth  at  this 
reply ;  bnt^  to  my  surprise^  he  resumed  in  tones  of  almost 
good  humour  : 

<<Oome,  Mr.  Bomaine^  do  not  let  us  be  petty  !^'  He 
drew  in  a  chair  and  sat  down.  '^  Understand  you  have 
stolen  a  march  upon  me.  You  haye  introduced  your  sol- 
dier of  Napoleon^  and  (how,  I  cannot  conceive)  he  has 
been  apparently  accepted  with  favour.  I  ask  no  better 
proof  than  the  funds  with  which  I  find  him  literally  sur* 
rounded — ^I  presume  in  consequence  of  some  extravagance 
of  joy  at  the  first  sight  of  so  much  money.  The  odds  are 
80  far  in  your  favour,  but  the  match  is  not  yet  won. 
QoeBtions  will  arise  of  undue  influence,  of  sequestration^ 
ttid  the  like  :  I  have  my  witnesses  ready.  I  tell  it  you 
cynicaUy,  for  you  cannot  profit  by  the  knowledge  ;  and,  if 
the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  I  have  good  hopes  of  recover*^ 
ing  my  own  and  of  ruining  you.** 

''  You  do  what  you  please,''  answered  Bomaine ;  *^  but 
IgiTe  it  you  for  a  piece  of  good  advice,  you  had  best  do 
nothing  in  the  matter.  You  will  only  make  yourself  ri- 
diculous ;  you  will  only  squander  money,  of  which  you 
We  none  too  much,  and  reap  public  mortification.'' 

''Ah,  but  there  you  make  the  common  mistake,  Mr. 
Bonudnel"  returned  Alain.  "You  despise  youradver- 
ttiy.  Consider,  if  you  please,  how  very  disagreeable  I 
(xmld  make  myself,  if  I  chose.  Consider  the  position  of 
four  prot6g£--BJi  escaped  prisoner  I  But  I  play  a  great 
gttue.    I  contemn  such  petty  opportunities." 

At  this  Bomaine  and  I  exchanged  a  glance  of  triumph. 
It  seemed  manifest  that  Alain  had  as  yet  received  no  word 
of  Olaasel's  recapture  and  denunciation.  At  the  same 
moment  the  lawyer,  thus  relieved  of  the  instancy  of  hia 
four,  changed  his  tactics.    With  a  great  air  of  unooneem. 
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he  secured  tlie  newspaper,  which  still  lay  open  before  him 
on  the  table. 

''I  thmk.  Monsieur  Alain,  that  yon  labour  under  some 
illusion,''  said  he.  ^'BelieTO  me,  this  is  all  beside  the 
mark.  You  seem  to  be  pointing  to  some  compromise. 
Nothing  is  further  from  my  views.  You  suspect  me  of 
an  inclination  to  trifle  with  you,  to  conceal  how  things  are 
going.  I  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  be  too  early  or  too 
explicit  in  giving  you  information  which  concerns  you  (I 
must  say)  capitally.  Your  great-uncle  has  to-night  caa- 
celled  his  will,  and  made  a  new  one  in  favour  of  your 
cousin  Anne.  Nay,  and  you  shall  hear  it  from  his  own 
lips,  if  you  choose  I  I  will  take  so  much  upon  me,''  said 
the  lawyer,  rising.  ''  Follow  me,  if  you  please,  gentlemen. ** 

Mr.  Bomaine  led  the  way  out  of  the  room  so  briskly, 
and  was  so  briskly  followed  by  Alain,  that  I  had  hard  ado 
to  get  the  remainder  of  the  money  replaced  and  the  de- 
spatch-box locked,  and  to  overtake  them,  even  by  run- 
ning, ere  they  should  be  lost  in  that  maze  of  corridors,  my 
uncle's  house.  As  it  was,  I  went  with  a  heart  divided  ; 
and  the  thought  of  my  treasure  thus  left  unprotected, 
save  by  a  paltry  lid  and  lock  that  any  one  might  break  or 
pick  open,  put  me  in  a  perspiration  whenever  I  had  the 
time  to  remember  it.  The  lawyer  brought  us  to  a  room, 
begged  us  to  be  seated  while  he  should  hold  a  consultation 
with  the  doctor,  and,  slipping  out  of  another  door,  left 
Alain  and  myself  closeted  together. 

Truly  he  had  done  nothing  to  ingratiate  himself ;  his 
every  word  had  been  steeped  in  unfriendliness,  envy,  and 
that  contempt  which  (as  it  is  bom  of  anger)  it  is  possible 
to  support  without  humiliation.  On  my  part,  I  had  been 
little  more  conciliating ;  and  yet  I  began  to  be  sorry  for 
this  man,  hired  spy  as  I  knew  him  to  be.  It  seemed  to 
me  less  than  decent  that  he  should  have  been  brought  op 
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in  the  expectation  of  this  great  inheritance^  and  now^  at 
the  eleventh  honr^  be  tumbled  forth  out  of  the  house  door 
and  left  to  himself,  his  poverty  and  his  debts — ^those  debts 
of  which  I  had  so  ungallantly  reminded  him  so  short  a 
time  before.  And  we  were  scarce  left  alone  ere  I  mada 
haste  to  hang  out  a  flag  of  truce. 

"ilj  cousin,^  said  I,  '^  trust  me,  yon  will  not  find  me 
inclined  to  be  your  enemy/' 

He  paused  in  front  of  me — ^for  he  had  not  accepted  the 
lawyer's  invitation  to  be  seated,  but  walked  to  and  fro  in 
the  apartment — took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  looked  at  me 
while  he  was  taking  it  with  an  air  of  much  curiosity. 

''  Is  it  even  so  ? ''  said  he.  ^*  Am  I  so  far  favoured  by 
fortune  as  to  have  your  pity  ?  Infinitely  obliged,  my 
cousin  Anne  I  But  these  sentiments  are  not  always  re- 
ciprocal, and  I  warn  you  that  the  day  when  I  set  my  foot 
on  your  neck,  the  spine  shall  break.  Are  you  acquainted 
with  the  properties  of  the  spine  ?  "  he  asked,  with  an  in* 
science  beyond  qualification. 

It  was  too  much.  ^'  I  am  acquainted  also  with  the  prop- 
erties of  a  pair  of  pistols,''  said  I,  toising  him. 

''  No,  no,  no  I "  says  he,  holding  up  his  finger.  ''  I  will 
take  my  revenge  how  and  when  I  please.  We  are  enough 
of  the  same  family  to  understand  each  other,  perhaps ;  and 
the  reason  why  I  have  not  had  you  arrested  on  your  arri- 
val, why  I  had  not  a  picket  of  soldiers  in  the  first  clump 
ef  evergreens,  to  await  and  prevent  your  coming — ^I,  who 
knew  all,  before  whom  that  pettifogger,  Bomaine,  has  been 
oonspiring  in  broad  daylight  to  supplant  me — is  simply 
this :  that  I  had  not  made  up  my  mind  how  I  was  to  take 
my  revenge.  ** 

At  that  moment  he  was  interrupted  by  the  tolling  of  a 
belL  As  we  stood  surprised  and  listening,  it  was  Bucceeded 
by  the  sound  of  many  feet  trooping  up  the  stairs  and  shuf- 
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fling  by  the  door  of  our  room.  Both,  I  belieye,  had  a 
great  cariosity  to  set  it  open,  which  each,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  other,  resisted ;  and  we  waited  instead  in 
silence,  and  without  moving,  until  Bomaine  returned  and 
bade  us  to  my  uncle's  presence. 

He  led  the  way  by  a  little  crooked  passage,  which  brought 
us  out  in  the  sick-room,  and  behind  the  bed.  I  believe  I 
have  forgotten  to  remark  that  the  Oounf  s  chamber  was  of 
oonsiderable  dimensions.  We  beheld  it  now  crowded  with 
the  servants  and  dependants  of  the  house,  from  the  doctor 
and  the  priest  to  Mr.  Dawson  and  the  housekeeper,  from 
Dawson  down  to  Bowley  and  the  last  footman  in  white 
calves,  the  last  plump  chambermaid  in  her  clean  gown  and 
cap,  and  the  last  ostler  in  a  stable  waistcoat.  This  large 
congregation  of  persons  (and  I  was  surprised  to  see  how 
large  it  was)  had  the  appearance,  for  the  most  part,  of  be- 
ing ill  at  ease  and  heartily  bewildered,  standing  on  one 
foot,  gaping  like  zanies,  and  those  who  were  in  the  comers 
nudging  each  other  and  grinning  aside.  My  uncle,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  was  raised  higher  than  I  had  yet  seen  him 
on  his  pillows,  wore  an  air  of  really  imposing  gravity.  No 
sooner  had  we  appeared  behind  him,  than  he  lifted  his 
voice  to  a  good  loudness,  and  addressed  the  assemblage. 

''  I  take  you  all  to  witness — can  you  hear  me  ? — ^I  take 
you  all  to  witness  that  I  recognise  as  my  heir  and  repre- 
sentative this  gentleman,  whom  most  of  you  see  for  the 
first  time,  the  Viscount  Anne  de  St. -Yves,  my  nephew  of 
the  younger  line.  And  I  take  you  to  witness  at  the  same 
time  that,  for  very  good  reasons  known  to  myself,  I  have 
discarded  and  disinherited  this  other  gentleman  whom  you 
all  know,  the  Viscount  de  St-Yves.  I  have  also  to  ex- 
plain the  unusual  trouble  to  which  I  have  put  you  all-^ 
and,  since  your  supper  was  not  over,  I  fear  I  may  even  say 
annoyance.    It  has  pleased  M.  Alain  to  make  some  threats 
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ot  dispnting  my  will,  and  to  pretend  that  there  are  among 
year  number  certain  estimable  persons  who  may  be  trusted 
to  swear  as  he  shall  direct  them.  It  pleases  me  thns  to 
pat  it  out  of  his  power  and  to  stop  the  mouths  of  his  false 
witnesses.  I  am  infinitely  obliged  by  your  politeness,  and 
I  haye  the  honour  to  wish  you  all  a  very  good  eyening/' 

As  the  senrants^  still  greatly  mystified,  crowded  out  of 
the  sick-room  door,  curtseying,  pulling  the  forelock,  scrap- 
ing with  the  foot,  and  so  on,  according  to  their  degree,  I 
tamed  and  stole  a  look  at  my  cousin.  He  had  borne  this 
crashing  public  rebuke  without  change  of  countenance. 
He  stood,  now,  yery  upright,  with  folded  arms,  and  look- 
ing inscrutably  at  the  roof  of  the  apartment.  I  could 
Bot  refuse  him  at  that  moment  the  tribute  of  my  admira- 
tion. Still  more  so  when,  the  last  of  the  domestics  hay* 
ing  filed  through  the  doorway  and  left  us  alone  with  my 
great-nnde  and  the  lawyer,  he  took  one  step  forward  tow- 
iids  the  bed,  made  a  dignified  reyerence,  and  addressed 
tiie  man  who  had  Just  condemned  him  to  ruin. 

'*  My  lord,''  said  he,  ''  you  are  pleased  to  treat  me  in  a 
maimer  which  my  gratitude,  and  your  state,  equally  forbid 
me  to  call  in  question.  It  will  be  only  necessary  for  me 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  length  of  time  in  which  I 
baye  been  taught  to  regard  myself  as  your  heir.  In  that 
position,  I  judged  it  only  loy^  to  permit  myself  a  certain 
scale  of  expenditure.  If  I  am  now  to  be  cut  off  with  a 
shilling  as  the  reward  of  twenty  years  of  seryice,  I  shall  be 
left  not  only  a  beggar,  but  a  bai:^rupt.'' 

Whether  from  the  fatigue  of  his  recent  exertion,  or  by 
a  well-inspired  ingenuity  of  hate,  my  uncle  had  once  more 
closed  his  eyes ;  nor  did  he  open  them  now.  "  Not  with 
%  dulling,''  he  contented  himself  with  replying ,  and  there 
itole,  as  he  said  it,  a  sort  of  smile  oyer  his  &ce,  that  flick- 
Md  there  conspicuously  for  the  least  moment  of  time*  and 
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then  faded  and  left  behind  the  old  impenetrable  mask  of 
years,  cunning,  and  fatigue.  There  conld  be  no  mistake  : 
my  uncle  enjoyed  the  situation  as  he  had  enjoyed  few 
things  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  fires  of  life 
scarce  suiriyed  in  that  frail  body ;  but  hatred,  like  some 
immortal  quality,  was  still  erect  and  unabated. 

Neyertheless  my  cousin  perseyered. 

"  I  speak  at  a  disadyantage,"  he  resumed.  *'  My  sup- 
planter,  with  perhaps  more  wisdom  than  delicacy,  remains 
in  the  room,'^  and  he  cast  a  glance  at  me  that  might  have 
withered  an  oak  tree. 

I  was  only  too  willing  to  withdraw,  and  Bomaine  showed 
as  much  alacrity  to  make  way  for  my  departure.  But  my 
uncle  was  not  to  be  moyed.  In  the  same  breath  of  a  yoice, 
and  still  without  opening  his  eyes,  he  bade  me  remain. 

**  It  is  well,^  said  Alain.  **  I  cannot  then  go  on  to  remind 
you  of  the  twenty  years  that  haye  passed  oyer  our  heads 
in  England,  and  the  seryices  I  may  haye  rendered  you  in 
that  time.  It  would  be  a  position  too  odious.  Your  lord- 
ship knows  me  too  well  to  suppose  I  could  stoop  to  such 
ignominy.  I  must  leaye  out  all  my  defence— your  lordship 
wills  it  so  t  I  do  not  know  what  are  my  faults ;  I  know 
only  my  punishment,  and  it  is  greater  than  I  haye  the 
oourage  to  face.  My  uncle,  I  implore  your  pity :  pardon 
me  BO  far ;  do  not  send  me  for  life  into  a  debtors'  jail— ^a 
pauper  debtor." 

**  Chat  et  vieux,  pardonnez  t  *'  said  my  uncle,  quoting 
from  La  Fontaine ;  and  then,  opening  a  pale-blue  eye  full 
on  Alain,  he  deliyered  with  some  emphasis : 


^  L«  JenneBee  le  flatte  et  croit  tout  obienlri 
La  Tieillease  eat  impitojable." 

The  blood  leaped  darkly  into  Alain's  face*    He  toniad 
to  Romaine  and  me,  and  his  eyes  flashed* 
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**  It  is  yonr  turn  now,^  he  said.  *'  At  least  it  shall  be 
prison  for  prison  with  the  two  yisconnts.'^ 

''Not  so,  Mr.  Alain,  by  your  leave/'  said  Bomaine. 
''  There  are  a  few  formalities  to  be  considered  firsf 

Bnt  Alain  was  already  striding  towards  the  door. 

''Stop  a  moment,  stop  a  moment  I''  cried  Bomaine. 
"  Remember  yonr  own  oonnsel  not  to  despise  an  adrersary/' 

Alain  tnmed. 

"  If  I  do  not  despise  I  hate  yon  I "  he  cried,  giving  a 
loose  to  his  passion.     "  Be  warned  of  that,  both  of  you/' 

"I  understand  you  to  threaten  Monsieur  le  Vicomte 
Anne,^  said  the  lawyer.  "  Do  you  know,  1  would  not  do 
that  I  am  afraid,  I  am  very  much  afraid,  if  you  were 
to  do  as  you  propose,  you  might  drive  me  into  extremes.'' 

"  You  have  made  me  a  beggar  and  a  bankrupt,"  said 
AMn.    ^'  What  extreme  is  left  P  '^ 

"  I  scarce  like  to  put  a  name  upon  it  in  this  company,'* 
lepUed  Bomaine.  "  But  there  are  worse  things  than  even 
hmkniptcy,  and  worse  places  than  a  debtors'  jail.'* 

The  words  were  so  significantly  said  that  there  went  a 
mble  thrill  through  Alain ;  sudden  as  a  swordstroke,  he 
fsQ  pale  again. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,''  said  he. 

"0  yes,  you  do," returned  Bomaine.  "I  believe  you 
understand  me  very  well.  You  must  not  suppose  that  all 
this  time,  while  you  were  so  very  busy,  others  were  en- 
tirely idle.  You  must  not  fancy,  because  I  am  an  Eng- 
lishman, that  I  have  not  the  intelligence  to  pursue  an  in- 
quiry. 'Great  as  is  my  regard  for  the  honour  of  your 
house,  M.  Alain  de  St.-Yves,  if  I  hear  of  you  moving 
directly  or  indirectly  in  this  matter,  I  shall  do  my  duty, 
kt  it  cost  what  it  will :  that  is,  I  shall  communicate  the 
Ml  name  of  the  Buonapartist  spy  who  signs  his  letters 
Rue  Ortgoire  de  Tours. 
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I  confess  my  bdart  was  already  almost  altogether  on  the 
side  of  my  insalted  and  unhappy  consin ;  and  if  it  had  not 
been  before,  it  most  have  been  so  now,  so  horrid  was  the 
shock  with  which  he  heard  his  infamy  exposed.  Speech 
was  denied  him  ;  he  carried  his  hand  to  his  neckcloth  ;  he 
staggered ;  I  thought  he  must  have  fallen.  I  ran  to  help 
him,  and  at  that  he  reriyed,  recoiled  before  me,  and  stood 
there  with  arms  stretched  forth  as  if  to  preserre  himself 
from  the  outrage  of  my  touch. 

**  Hands  off  I  "  he  somehow  managed  to  articulate. 

"  You  will  now,  I  hope,''  pursued  the  lawyer,  without 
any  change  of  yoice,  ''understand  the  position  in  which 
you  are  placed,  and  how  delicately  it  behoves  you  to  con- 
duct yourself.  Your  arrest  hangs,  if  I  may  so  express  my* 
self,  by  a  hair ;  and  as  you  will  be  under  the  perpetual 
vigilance  of  myself  and  my  agents,  you  must  look  to  it 
narrowly  that  you  walk  straight.  Upon  the  least  dubiety, 
I  will  take  action.''  He  snuffed,  looking  critically  at  the 
tortured  man.  ''  And  now  let  me  remind  you  that  your 
chaise  is  at  the  door.  This  interview  is  agitating  to  his 
lordship— it  cannot  be  agreeable  for  you — and  I  suggest 
that  it  need  not  be  further  drawn  out.  It  does  not  enter 
into  the  views  of  your  uncle,  the  Oount,  that  you  should 
again  sleep  under  this  roof." 

As  Alain  turned  and  passed  without  a  word  or  a  sign 
from  the  apartment,  I  instantly  followed.  I  suppose  I 
must  be  at  bottom  possessed  of  some  humanity  ;  at  least, 
this  accumulated  torture,  this  slow  butchery  of  a  man  as 
by  quarters  of  rock,  had  wholly  changed  my  sym'pathies. 
At  that  moment  I  loathed  both  my  uncle  and  the  lawyer 
for  their  cold-blooded  cruelty. 

Leaning  over  the  banisters,  I  was  but  in  time  to  here 
his  hasty  footsteps  in  that  hall  that  had  been  crowded  with 
servants  to  honour  his  coming,  and  was  now  left  empty 
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against  Us  friendless  departure.  A  moment  later,  and  the 
echoes  rang  and  the  air  whistled  in  my  ears,  as  he  slammed 
tlie  door  on  his  departing  footsteps.  The  fury  of  the  con- 
cussion gaye  me  (had  one  been  still  wanted)  a  measure  of 
the  turmoil  of  his  passions.  In  a  sense,  I  felt  with  him ; 
I  felt  how  he  would  have  gloried  to  slam  that  door  on  my 
niicle,  the  lawyer,  myself,  and  the  whole  crowd  of  those 
who  had  been  witnesses  to  his  humiliation. 
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No  sooner  waa  the  house  dear  of  my  coosm^'than  I  be- 
gan to  reckon  np,  rnefally  enongh,  the  probable  results  of 
what  had  passed.  Here  were  a  nnmber  of  pots  broken, 
and  it  looked  to  me  as  if  I  should  have  to  pay  for  all  I 
Here  had  been  this  prond^  mad  beast  goaded  and  baited 
both  pnblicly  and  priyately,  till  he  could  neither  hear  nor 
see  nor  reason ;  whereupon  the  gate  had  been  set  open,  and 
he  had  been  left  free  to  go  and  oontriye  whateyer  yen- 
geance  he  might  find  possible.  I  could  not  help  thinking 
it  was  a  pity  that,  wheneyer  I  myself  was  inclined  to  be 
upon  my  good  behayiour,  some  friends  of  mine  shoald 
always  determine  to  play  a  piece  of  heroics  and  cast  me  for 
the  hero— or  the  yictim— which  is  yery  much  the  same. 
The  first  duty  of  heroics  is  to  be  of  your  own  choosing. 
When  they  are  not  that,  they  are  nothing.  And  I  assure 
you,  as  I  walked  back  to  my  own  room,  I  was  in  no  yery 
complaisant  humour :  thought  my  uncle  and  Mr.  Bo- 
maine  to  haye  played  knuckle-bones  with  my  life  and 
prospects ;  cursed  them  for  it  roundly  ;  had  no  wish  more 
urgent  than  to  ayoid  the  pair  of  them ;  and  was  quite 
knocked  out  of  time,  as  they  say  in  the  ring,  to  find  myself 
confronted  with  the  lawyer. 

He  stood  on  my  hearthrug,  leaning  on  the  chimney* 
piece,  with  a  gloomy,  thoughtful  brow,  as  I  was  pleased  to 
see,  and  not  in  the  least  as  though  he  were  yain  of  the  late 
proceedings. 
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«  Well  ?**  said  I.     "  Yon  hart  done  it,  now  !  *" 

**  1a  he  gone  ? ''  he  asked. 

"  He  is  gone/'  said  I.  **  We  shall  haye  the  devil  to  pay 
viih  him  when  he  comes  back/' 

"  You  are  right,'*  said  the  lawyer,  "  and  yery  little  to 
pay  him  with  bat  flams  and  fabrications^  like  to-nighfs." 

"  To-nighf  s  ?"  I  repeated. 

"  Ay,  to-night's  1 "  said  he. 

*'  To-nighf  s  what  f  "  I  cried. 

^'To-nighfs  flams  and  fabrications.'' 

**  God  be  good  to  me,  sir,"  said  I,  '^  haye  I  something 
more  to  admire  in  your  condnct  than  eyer  /  had  sas- 
pected  ?  Yon  cannot  think  how  yon  interest  me  I  That 
iiwas  seyere,  I  knew ;  I  had  already  chnckled  oyer  that. 
But  that  it  should  be  false  also  f    In  what  sense,  dear 

BT?*' 

I  bdieye  I  was  extremely  offensiye  as  I  put  the  question, 
bat  the  lawyer  paid  no  heed. 

"  False  in  all  senses  of  the  word,"  he  replied,  seriously. 
^*  False  in  the  sense  that  they  were  not  true,  and  false  in 
tte  sense  that  they  were  not  real ;  false  in  the  sense  that  I 
boasted,  and  in  tiie  sense  that  I  lied.  How  can  I  arrest 
Him  ?  Your  uncle  burned  the  papers  !  I  told  you  so— but 
ioQbtless  you  haye  forgotten — the  day  I  first  saw  you  in 
Bdinboigh  Castle.  It  was  an  act  of  generosity ;  I  haye 
nea  many  of  these  acts,  and  always  regretted — always  re- 
petted  !  ^  That  shall  be  his  inheritance,'  he  said,  as  the 
PH^ers  burned ;  he  did  not  mean  that  it  should  haye 
pioTed  so  rich  a  one.    How  rich,  time  will  tell/' 

''  I  beg  your  pardon  a  hundred  thousand  times,  my  dear 
iir>  but  it  strikes  me  you  Kaye  the  impudence— in  the  cir- 
eustanoes,  I  may  cidl  it  the  indecency — ^to  appear  cast 
itwn?" 

''Iti8trm0,''Midha:  "I  aoou    lamcartdowa.    I 
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literany  cast  down.    I  feel  myself  quite  helpless  againafe 
yonr  cousin.'* 

*'  Now,  really  I ''  I  asked.  **  Is  this  serious  P  And  is  it 
perhaps  the  reason  why  you  have  gorged  the  poor  deyil 
with  eyery  species  of  insult  ?  and  why  you  took  such  sur- 
prising pains  to  supply  me  with  what  I  had  so  little  need 
of — another  enemy  ?  That  you  were  helpless  against  him? 
^  Here  is  my  last  missile/  say  you ;  *  my  ammunition  is 
quite  exhausted :  just  wait  till  I  get  the  last  in — ^it  will 
irritate,  it  cannot  hurt  him.  There— you  see  I — he  is  furi- 
ous now,  and  I  am  quite  helpless.  One  more  prod,  an- 
other kick  :  now  he  is  a  mere  lunatic  I  Stand  behind  me  ; 
I  am  quite  helpless  I '  Mr.  Bomaine,  I  am  asking  myself 
as  to  the  background  or  motive  of  this  singular  jest,  and 
whether  the  name  of  it  should  not  be  called  treachery  i** 

**  I  can  scarce  wonder,''  said  he.  ''  In  truth  it  has  been 
a  singular  business,  and  we  are  very  fortunate  to  be  out  of 
it  so  well.  Yet  it  was  not  treachery :  no,  no,  Mr.  Anne, 
it  was  not  treachery ;.  and  if  you  will  do  me  the'fayour  to 
listen  to  me  for  the  inside  of  a  minute,  I  shall  demonstrate 
the  same  to  you  beyond  cayil."  He  seemed  to  wake  up  to 
his  ordinary  briskness.  ''  You  see  the  point  ?  "  he  began. 
*^  He  had  not  yet  read  the  newspaper,  but  who  could  tell 
when  he  might  ?  He  might  have  had  that  damned  jour- 
nal in  his  pocket,  and  how  should  we  know  ?  We  were— 
I  may  say,  we  are-^at  the  mercy  of  the  merest  twopenny 
accident." 

*'  Why,  true,"  said  I :  *'  I  had  not  thought  of  that." 

''  I  warrant  you,"  cried  Bomaine,  ^'you  had  supposed  it 
was  nothing  to  be  the  hero  of  an  interesting  notice  in  the 
journals  I  You  had  supposed,  as  like  as  not,  it  was  a  form 
of  secrecy  I  But  not  so  in  the  least.  A  part  of  England 
is  already  buzzing  with  the  name  of  Ghampdiyers ;  a  day 
^  two  more  and  the  mail  will  haye  carried  it  eyerywbere; 
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80  wonderful  a  machine  is  this  of  onrs  for  disseminating 
intelhgence  I    Think  of  it  I    When  my  father  was  bom 

but  that  is  another  story.    To  return  :  we  had  here 

the  elements  of  sach  a  combustion  as  I  dread  to  think  of 
—your  consin  and  the  jonmal.  Let  him  but  glance  an 
eye  npon  that  column  of  print,  and  where  were  we  7  It  is 
ttgy  to  ask ;  not  so  easy  to  answer,  my  young  friend. 
And  let  me  tell  you,  this  sheet  is  the  Viscounfs  usual 
reading.    It  is  my  conviction  he  had  it  in  his  pocket.'' 

''  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,''  said  I.  **  I  have  been  unjust. 
I  did  not  appreciate  my  danger." 

"  I  think  you  neyer  do,"  said  he. 

"But  yet  surely  that  public  scene——"  I  began. 

"It  was  madness.  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  Mr.  Bo- 
maine  interrupted.  **  But  it  was  your  uncle's  orders,  Mr. 
Anne,  and  what  could  I  do?  Tell  him  you  were  the  mur» 
derer  of  Ooguelat  P    I  think  not." 

"  No,  sure  I "  said  I.  "  That  would  but  have  been  to 
make  the  trouble  thicker.  We  were  certainly  in  a  very  ill 
pOBture." 

"  Tou  do  not  yet  appreciate  how  grave  it  was,"  he  re- 
plied. ''  It  was  necessary  for  you  that  your  cousin  should 
go,  and  go  at  once.  You  yourself  had  to  leave  to-night 
under  cover  of  darkness,  and  how  could  yon  have  done  that 
with  the  Viscount  in  the  next  room  ?  He  must  go,  then  ; 
he  must  leave  without  delay.  And  that  was  the  diffi- 
culty." 

'' Pardon  me,  Mr.  Bomaine,  but  could  not  my  uncle 
We  bidden  him  go  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  Why,  I  see  I  must  tell  you  that  this  is  not  so  simple 
tt  it  sounds,"  he  replied.  '^  Tou  say  this  is  your  uncle's 
I^ouse,  and  so  it  is.  But  to  all  efBects  and  purposes  it  is 
your  cousin's  also.  He  has  rooms  here ;  has  had  them 
^^msi%  on  for  thirty  years  now,  and  they  are  filled  with  a 
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prodigious  aocumnlation  of  trash — etays,  I  daresay,  and 
powder-pufEs,  and  such  effeminate  idiocy — to  which  none 
could  dispute  his  title,  eyen  suppose  any  one  wanted  to. 
We  had  a  perfect  right  to  bid  him  go,  and  he  had  a  per- 
feet  right  to  reply,  '  Yes,  I  will  go,  but  not  without  my 
stays  and  crayats.  I  must  first  get  together  the  nine-hun- 
dred-and-ninety-nine  chestsfuU  of  insufferable  rubbish, 
that  I  haye  spent  the  last  thirty  years  collecting — ^and  may 
yery  well  spend  the  next  thirty  hours  a-packing  of/  And 
what  should  we  haye  said  to  that  ?" 

"By  way  of  repartee  ?''  I  asked.  ''Two  tall  footmea 
and  a  pair  of  crabtree  cudgels,  I  suggest.'' 

''  The  lord  deliyer  me  from  the  wisdom  of  laymen !  '^ 
cried  Somaine.  ''Put  myself  in  the  wrong  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  law-suit  P  No,  indeed  I  There  was  but  one 
thing  to  do,  and  I  did  it,  and  burned  my  last  cartridge  in 
the  doing  of  it.  I  stunned  him.  And  it  gaye  us  three 
hours,  by  which  we  should  make  haste  to  profit;  for  if 
there  is  one  thing  sure,  it  is  that  he  will  be  up  to  time  again 
to-morrow  in  the  morning.'' 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  own  myself  an  idiot  Well  do  they 
say,  an  old  soldier,  an  old  innocent  I  For  I  guessed  noth- 
ing  of  all  thi&" 

"  And,  guessing  it,  haye  you  the  same  objections  to  leaye 
England  ?"  he  inquired. 

"The  same,"  said  L 

"  It  is  indispensable,"  he  objected. 

"  And  it  cannot  be,"  I  replied.  "  Reason  has  nothing 
to  say  in  the  matter ;  and  I  must  not  let  you  squander  anj 
of  yours.  It  will  be  enough  to  tell  you  this  is  an  affair  «ol 
the  heart." 

Is  it  eyen  so?" quoth  Bomaine,  nodding  his  head. 

And  I  might  haye  been  sure  of  it  Place  them  in  a  hos- 
pital, put  them  in  a  jail  in  yellow  oyeralls,  do  what  y#« 
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irill,  yonng  Jeesamj  finds  yonng  Jenny.  0^  haye  it  yonr 
own  way ;  I  am  too  old  a  hand  to  argue  with  yonng  gentle- 
men who  choose  to  fancy  themselyes  in  loye ;  I  haye  too 
much  experience,  thank  yon«  Only,  be  sure  that  yon  appre- 
ciate what  yon  risk :  the  prison,  the  dock,  the  gallows,  and 
the  halter — terribly  ynlgarcircnmstances,  my  yonng  friend ; 
grim,  sordid,  earnest ;  no  poetry  in  that  I  *^ 

"  And  there  I  am  warned,*'  I  returned  gaily.  "  No  man 
eonld  be  warned  more  finely  or  with  a  greater  eloquence. 
And  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  still.  Until  I  haye  again 
seen  that  lady,  nothing  shall  induce  me  to  quit  Great 
Britain.    I  haye  besides " 

And  here  I  came  to  a  full  stop.  It  was  upon  my  tongue 
to  haye  told  him  the  story  of  the  droyers,  but  at  the  first 
word  of  it  my  yoice  died  in  my  throat.  There  might  be  a 
limit  to  the  lawyer's  toleration,  I  reflected.  I  had  not  been 
10  long  in  Britain  altogether ;  for  the  most  part  of  that  time 
I  had  been  by  the  heels  in  limbo  in  Edinburgh  Castle ;  and 
already  I  had  confessed  to  killing  one  man  with  a  pair  of 
Kinors ;  and  now  I  was  to  go  on  and  plead  guilty  to  haying 
ttttled  another  with  a  holly  stick  I  A  waye  of  discretion 
vent  oyer  me  as  cold  and  as  deep  as  the  sea. 

''In  short,  sir,  this  is  a  matter  of  feeling,''  I  concluded, 
"and  nothing  will  preyent  my  going  to  Edinburgh." 

If  I  had  fired  a  pistol  in  his  ear  he  could  not  haye  been 
more  startled. 

"  To  Edinburgh  ?  "  he  repeated.  "  Edinburgh  P  where 
the  very  paying-stones  know  you  1" 

"Then  is  the  murder  out!"  said  I.  ''But,  Mr.  Bo* 
ludne,  is  there  not  sometimes  safety  in  boldness  P  Is  it  not 
a  commonplace  of  strategy  to  get  where  the  enemy  least 
ttpectsyon?    And  where  would  he  expect  me  less  P" 

"Faith,  there  is  something  in  that,  tool"  cried  the 
hvjer.    **  Ay,  certainly,  a  great  deal  in  that.    All  the  wit^ 
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nesses  drowned  bat  one,  and  he  safe  in  prison  ;  yon  jonr* 
self  changed  beyond  recognition — ^let  ns  hope-— and  walking 
the  streets  of  the  yery  town  yon  haye  illnstrated  by  your — 
well,  your  eccentricity !  It  is  not  badly  combined,  indeed  I  ^ 
Yon  approye  it,  then  ?  '*  said  L 
0,  approye  I  '^  said  he ;  ''  there  is  no  qnestion  of  ap- 
proyal.  There  is  only  one  coarse  which  I  coald  approye, 
and  that  were  to  escape  to  France  instanter/' 

'^  Yoa  do  not  wholly  disapproye,  at  least  ?''  I  sabstitated. 

"  Not  wholly ;  and  it  woald  not  matter  if  I  did,"  he  re- 
plied. ''  Oo  year  own  way ;  yoa  are  beyond  argament 
And  I  am  not  sare  that  yoa  will  ran  more  danger  by  that 
coarse  than  by  any  other.  Giye  the  seryants  time  to  get  to 
bed  and  fall  asleep,  then  take  a  coantry  cross-road  and 
walk,  as  the  rhyme  has  it,  like  blazes  all  night  In  the 
morning  take  a  chaise  or  take  the  mail  at  pleasare,  and  con- 
tinae  year  joamey  with  all  the  decoram  and  reserye  of 
which  yoa  shall  be  f  oand  capable.'^ 

''  I  am  taking  the  pictare  in,"  I  said.  **  Giye  me  time, 
^is  the  taut  ensemble  I  mast  see :  the  whole  as  opposed  to 
the  details." 

''  Moontebank  I "  he  marmared. 

''  Yes,  I  haye  it  now ;  and  I  see  myself  with  a  seryant, 
and  that  seryant  is  Bowley,"  said  I. 

''  So  as  to  haye  one  more  link  with  year  ancle  ^**  aag- 
gested  the  lawyer.     "  Very  jadicioos  I " 

''  And,  pardon  me,  bat  that  is  what  it  is,^  I  exclaimed. 
''  Jadicioas  is  the  word.  I  am  not  making  a  deception  fit 
to  last  for  thirty  years ;  I  do  not  f oand  a  palace  in  the 
liying  granite  for  the  night.  This  is  a  shelter  tent — a  fly- 
ing pictare — seen,  admired,  and  gone  again  in  the  wink  of 
an  eye.  What  is  wanted,  in  short,  is  a  trtnape^Veril  that 
shall  be  good  enoagh  for  twelye  hoars  at  an  inn :  is  it 
not  so?" 
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"It  is^'  and  the  objection  holds.  Bowley  is  but  another 
iBJigsr/'  said  Bomaine. 

'^  Bowley,'*  said  I,  **  will  pass  as  a  servant  from  a  dis- 
tance—as a  creature  seen  poised  on  the  dicky  of  a  bowling 
chaise.  He  will  pass  at  hand  as  the  smart,  civil  fellow  one 
meets  in  the  inn  corridor,  and  looks  back  at,  and  asks,  and 
18  told, '  Gentleman's  servant  in  Number  4.'  He  will  pass, 
in  fact,  all  round,  except  with  his  personal  friends  I  My 
dear  sir,  pray  what  do  you  expect  P  Of  course,  if  we  meet 
my  cousin,  or  if  we  meet  anybody  who  took  part  in  the 
judicious  exhibition  of  this  evening,  we  are  lost ;  and  who's 
denying  it  P  To  every  disguise,  however  good  and  safe, 
there  is  always  the  weak  point ;  you  must  always  take  (let 
08  say — and  to  take  a  simile  from  your  own  waistcoat 
pocket)  a  snuff-box-full  of  risk.  Youil  get  it  just  as  small 
with  Bowley  as  with  anybody  else.  And  the  long  and  short 
of  it  is,  the  lad's  honest,  he  likes  me,  I  trust  him ;  he  is  my. 
servant,  or  nobody." 

"  He  might  not  accept,"  said  Bomaine. 

"  I  bet  you  a  thousand  pounds  he  does  I "  cried  I.  "  But 
no  matter ;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  him  out  to-night 
on  this  cross-country  business,  and  leave  the  thing  to  me. 
I  tell  you,  he  will  be  my  servant,  and  I  tell  you,  he  will  do 
well." 

I  had  crossed  the  room,  and  was  already  overhauling  my 
wardrobe  as  I  spoke. 

"Well,"  concluded  the  lawyer,  with  a  shrug,  "one  risk 
with  another :  A  la  guerre  eamme  d  la  guerre,  as  you  would 
say.  Let  the  brat  come  and  be  useful,  at  least"  And  he 
was  about  to  ring  the  bell,  when  his  eye  was  caught  by  my 
leeearches  in  the  wardrobe.  "Do  not  fall  in  love  with 
these  coats,  waistcoats,  cravats,  and  other  panoply  and  ac- 
coutrements by  which  you  are  now  surrounded.  You  must 
not  run  the  post  as  a  dandy.    It  is  not  the  fashion,  even.^ 
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'^  Yon  are  pleased  to  be  facetious^  sir/'  said  I ;  ''  and  hot 
according  to  knowledge.  These  clothes  are  my  life>  they 
are  my  disgnise  ;  and  since  I  can  take  bnt  few  of  them,  I 
were  a  fool  indeed  if  I  selected  hastily  !  Will  yon  under- 
stand, once  and  for  all,  what  I  am  seeking  ?  To  be  in- 
yisible,  is  the  first  point ;  the  second,  to  be  inyisible  in  a 
post-chaise  and  with  a  servant.  Can  yon  not  perceive  the 
delicacy  of  the  quest  ?  Nothing  must  be  too  coarse,  noth- 
ing too  fine ;  rien  d$  voyant,  rien  qui  ditonne  ;  so  that  I 
may  leave  everywhere  the  inconspicuous  image  of  a  hand- 
some young  man  of  a  good  fortune  travelling  in  proper 
style,  whom  the  landlord  will  forget  in  twelve  hours — and 
the  chambermaid  perhaps  remember,  God  bless  her  I  with 
a  sigh.    This  is  the  very  fine  art  of  dress.'' 

''  I  have  practised  it  with  success  for  fifty  years,''  said 
Bomaine,  with  a  chuckle.  ^*  A  black  suit  and  a  clean  shirt 
is  my  infallible  recipe." 

''  You  surprise  me  ;  I  did  not  think  you  would  be  shal- 
low I "  said  I,  lingering  between  two  coats.  '^  Pray,  Mr. 
Bomaine,  have  I  your  head  ?  or  did  you  travel  post  and 
with  a  smartish  servant  ?" 

''  Neither,  I  admit,"  said  he. 

**  Which  changes  the  whole  problem,"  I  continued.  **  I 
have  to  dress  for  a  smartish  servant  and  a  Russia  leather 
despatch-box."  That  brought  me  to  a  stand.  I  came  over 
and  looked  at  the  box  with  a  moment's  hesitation.  '^  Yes," 
I  resumed.  *^  Yes,  and  for  the  despatch-box  I  It  looks 
moneyed  and  landed ;  it  means  I  have  a  lawyer.  It  is  an 
invaluable  property.  But  I  could  have  wished  it  to  hold 
less  money.  The  responsibility  is  crushing.  Should  I  not 
do  more  wisely  to  take  five  hundred  pounds,  and  entrust 
the  remainder  with  you,  Mr.  Bomaine  ?  " 

"  If  you  are  sure  you  will  not  want  it,"  answered  Bowuie. 

''I  am  far  from  sure  of  that,"  oried  L    '^In  tlie  fint 
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plaoe,  as  a  philosopher.  This  is  the  first  time  I  hare  been  at 
the  head  of  a  large  sum,  and  it  is  conceivable — who  knows 
himself  ? — ^that  I  may  make  it  fly.  In  the  second  place, 
as  a  fogitiye.  Who  knows  what  I  may  need  P  The  whole 
ct  it  may  be  inadequate.  But  I  can  always  write  tot  more.^ 

''Yon  do  not  nnderstand,^  he  replied.  ''  I  break  off  all 
oommnnication  with  yon  here  and  now.  Ton  mnst  give 
me  a  power  of  attorney  ere  yon  start  to-night,  and  then  be 
done  with  me  trenchantly  until  better  days.'' 

I  believe  I  offered  some  objection. 

''Think  a  little  for  once  of  me!'^  said  Bomaina  "I 
must  not  have  seen  you  before  to-night.  To-night  we  are 
to  have  had  our  only  interview,  and  you  are  to  have  given 
me  the  power ;  and  to-night  I  am  to  have  lost  sight  of  you 
again — ^I  know  not  whither,  you  were  upon  business,  it 
▼as  none  of  my  affairs  to  question  you  I  And  this,  you  are 
to  remark,  in  the  interests  of  your  own  safety  much  more 
than  mine.'' 

"I  am  not  even  to  write  to  you  f  I  said^  a  little  be- 
wildered. 

"  I  believe  I  am  cutting  the  last  strand  that  connects  you 
with  common  sense,''  he  replied.  "  But  that  is  the  plain 
English  of  it.  You  are  not  even  to  write;  andif  you  did, 
I  woald  not  answer." 

"A  letter,  however—"  I  began. 

"Listen  to  me,"  interrupted  Bomaine.  "So  soon  as 
your  cousih  reads  the  paragraph,  what  will  he  do  P  Put 
the  police  upon  looking  into  my  correspondence !  So  soon 
as  you  write  to  me,  in  short,  you  write  to  Bow  Street ;  and 
if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  date  that  letter  from 
Prance." 

"The  devil  I"  said  I,  for  I  began  suddenly  to  see  that 
tkis  might  put  me  out  of  the  way  of  my  business. 

"What  is  it  now?"  says  he. 
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^'  There  will  be  more  to  be  done,  then,  before  ire  caa 
party''  I  answered. 

'^  I  give  you  the  whole  night,'*  said  he.  **  So  long  as 
you  are  off  ere  daybreak,  I  am  content.'' 

*^  In  short,  Mr.  Bomaine,"  said  I,  '^  I  have  had  so  mnoh 
benefit  of  your  adyice  and  services  that  I  am  loath  to  sever 
the  connection,  and  would  even  ask  a  substitute.  I  would 
be  obliged  for  a  letter  of  introduction  to  one  of  your  own 
cloth  in  Edinburgh — an  old  man  for  choice,  very  experi- 
enced, very  respectable,  and  very  secret.  Gould  you  favour 
me  with  such  a  letter  P  " 

**  Why,  no,"  said  he.  ^*  Certainly  not.  I  will  do  no 
such  thing,  indeed." 

**  It  would  be  a  great  favour,  sir,"  I  pleaded. 

"It  would  be  an  unpardonable  blunder,"  he  replied* 
**  What  ?  Give  you  a  letter  of  introduction  ?  and  when 
the  police  come,  I  suppose,  I  must  forget  the  circumstance  f 
No,  indeed.    Talk  of  it  no  more." 

**  You  seem  to  be  always  in  the  right,"  said  L  ''  The 
letter  would  be  out  of  the  question,  I  quite  see  that.  But 
the  lawyer's  name  might  very  well  have  dropped  from  yoa 
in  the  way  of  conversation ;  having  heard  him  mentionedj^ 
I  might  profit  by  the  circumstance  to  introduce  myself  ; 
and  in  this  way  my  business  would  be  the  better  done,  and 
you  not  in  the  least  compromised." 

**  What  is  this  business  ?  "  said  Bomaine. 

''  I  have  not  said  that  I  had  any,"  I  replied.  "  It  might 
arise.    This  is  only  a  possibility  that  I  must  keep  in  view.*^ 

**  Well,"  said  he,  with  a  gesture  of  the  hands,  ''  I  men- 
tion Mr.  Bobbie ;  and  let  that  be  an  end  of  it ! — Or  wait  I  '^ 
he  added,  **  I  have  it.  Here  is  something  that  will  serve 
you  for  an  introduction,  and  cannot  compromise  me." 
And  he  wrote  his  name  and  the  Edinburgh  lawyer's  addresi 
on  a  piece  of  card  and  tossed  it  to  me. 
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What  with  packing,  signisg  papers,  and  partaking  of 
an  excellent  cold  supper  in  the  lawyer's  room,  it  was  past 
two  in  the  morning  before  we  were  ready  for  the  road« 
Bomaine  himself  let  us  out  of  a  window  in  a  part  of  the 
house  known  to  Bowley :  it  appears  it  served  as  a  kind  of 
poBtem  to  the  seryants'  hall,  by  which  (when  they  were  in 
the  mind  for  a  clandestine  evening)  they  would  come  regu- 
larly in  and  out ;  and  I  remember  very  well  the  vinegar 
aspect  of  the  lawyer  on  the  receipt  of  this  piece  of  infer* 
mation — how  he  pursed  his  lips,  jutted  his  eyebrows,  and 
kept  repeating,  **  This  must  be  seen  to,  indeed  I  this  shall 
be  barred  to-morrow  in  the  morning  I  ^  In  this  preoccu- 
pation, I  believe  he  took  leave  of  me  without  observing  it ; 
our  things  were  handed  out ;  we  heard  the  window  shut 
behind  us ;  and  became  instantly  lost  in  a  horrid  intricacy 
of  blackness  and  the  shadow  of  woods. 

A  little  wet  snow  kept  sleepily  falling,  pausing,  and  fall« 
ing  again ;  it  seemed  perpetually  beginning  to  snow  and 
perpetually  leaving  off;  and  the  darkness  was  intense. 
Time  and  again  we  walked  into  trees ;  time  and  again 
found  ourselves  adrift  among  garden  borders  or  stuck  like 
a  ram  in  the  thicket.  Rowley  had  possessed  himself  of  the 
matches,  and  he  was  neither  to  be  terrified  nor  softened. 
**  No,  I  will  not,  Mr.  Anne,  sir,*'  he  would  reply.  *'  You 
know  he  tell  me  to  wait  till  we  were  over  the  'ilL    If  s  only 
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a  little  way  now.  Why,  and  I  thouglit  yon  was  a  soldier, 
too  I  **  I  was  at  least  a  very  glad  soldier  when  my  yalet 
consented  at  last  to  kindle  a  thieves'  match.  From  this, 
we  easily  lit  the  lantern ;  and  thenceforward,  through  a 
labyrinth  of  woodland  paths,  were  conducted  by  its  uneasy 
glimmer.  Both  booted  and  great-coated,  with  tall  hate 
much  of  a  shape,  and  laden  with  booty  in  the  form  of  the 
despatch-box,  a  case  of  pistols,  and  two  plump  valises,  I 
thought  we  had  very  much  the  look  of  a  pair  of  brothers 
returning  from  the  sack  of  Amersham  Place. 

We  issued  at  last  upon  a  country  by-road  where  we  might 
walk  abreast  and  without  precaution.  It  was  nine  miles  to 
Aylesbury,  our  immediate  destination ;  by  a  watch,  which 
formed  part  of  my  new  outfit,  it  should  be  about  half-past 
three  in  the  morning ;  and  as  we  did  not  choose  to  arrive 
before  daylight,  time  could  not  be  said  to  press.  I  gave 
the  order  to  march  at  ease. 

**  Now,  Bowley,''  said  I,  **  so  far  so  good.  You  have 
come,  in  the  most  obliging  manner  in  the  world,  to  carry 
these  valises.  The  question  is,  what  next  ?  What  are 
we  to  do  at  Aylesbury  ?  or,  more  particularly,  what  are 
you  ?  Thence,  I  go  on  a  journey.  Are  you  to  accompany 
me?" 

He  gave  a  little  chuckle*  *'  That's  all  settled  already, 
Mr.  Anne,  sir,''  he  replied.  ''  Why,  I've  got  my  things 
here  in  the  valise— a  half  a  dozen  shirte  and  what  not ;  I'm 
all  ready,  sir :  just  you  lead  on ;  you^ll  see." 

''The  devil  you  have!"  said  L  ''You  m^de  pretty 
sure  of  your  welcome." 

''  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  Bowley. 

He  looked  up  at  me,  in  the  light  of  the  lantern,  with  a 
boyish  shyness  and  triumph  that  awoke  my  conscience.  I 
could  never  let  this  innocent  involve  himself  in  the  perili 
and  difficulties  that  beset  my  course,  without  some  hint  ef 
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wandngt  wUch  it  was  a  matter  of  extreme  delicacy  to  make 
plain  enough  and  not  too  plain. 

'^1^0,  no,^  said  I ;  **  yon  may  think  yon  haye  made  a 
choioe,  bnt  it  was  blindfold,  and  yon  mnst  make  it  oyer 
again.  The  Oonnfs  seryice  is  a  good  one ;  what  are  yo« 
leaying  it  for  f  Are  yon  not  throwing  away  the  substance 
for  the  shadow  f  No,  do  not  answer  me  yet.  You  imag- 
ine that  I  am  a  prosperous  nobleman,  just  declared  my 
micle's  heir,  on  the  threshold  of  the  best  of  good  fortune, 
and  from  the  point  of  yiew  of  a  judicious  seryant,  a  jewel 
of  a  master  to  serye  and  stick  to  ?  Well,  my  boy,  I  am 
nothing  of  the  kind,  nothing  of  the  kind.^ 

As  I  said  the  words,  I  came  to  a  full  stop  and  held  up 
the  lantern  to  his  face.  He  stood  before  me,  brilliantly 
flluninated  on  the  background  of  impenetrable  night  and 
falling  snow,  stricken  to  stone  between  his  double  burden 
like  an  ass  between  two  panniers,  and  gaping  at  me  like  a 
binnderbuss.  I  had  neyer  seen  a  face  so  predestined  to  be 
astonished,  or  so  susceptible  of  rendering  the  emotion  of 
emprise  ;  and  it  tempted  me  as  an  open  piano  tempts  the 
omdcian. 

''  Nothing  of  the  sort,  Bowley,^  I  continued,  in  a  church* 
jird  yoioe.  **  These  are  appearances,  pretty  appearances. 
I  am  in  peril,  homeless,  hunted.  I  count  scarce  any  one 
m  England  who  is  not  my  enemy.  From  this  hour  I  drop 
my  name,  my  title ;  I  become  nameless ;  my  name  is  pro* 
Kribed.  My  liberty,  my  life,  hang  by  a  hair.  The  des- 
tmy  which  yon  will  accept,  if  you  go  forth  with  me,  is  to 
1)6  tracked  by  spies,  to  hide  yourself  under  a  false  name,  to 
follow  the  desperate  pretences  and  perhaps  share  the  fate 
of  a  murderer  with  a  price  upon  his  head.^' 

His  face  had  been  hitherto  beyond  expectation,  passing 
from  one  depth  to  another  of  tragic  astonishment,  and 
Mlly  worth  paying  to  see ;  but  at  this,  it  suddenly  cleared. 
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^^0,  I  ain't  afraid!*^  he  said;  and  then,  choking  into 
langhter, ''  why,  I  see  it  from  the  first  I** 

I  could  haye  beaten  him.  But  I  had  so  grossly  oyershot 
the  mark  that  I  snppose  it  took  me  two  good  miles  of  road 
and  half  an  hour  of  elocution  to  persnade  him  I  had  been 
in  earnest  In  the  course  of  which,  I  became  so  interested 
in  demonstrating  my  present  danger  that  I  forgot  all  about 
my  future  safety,  and  not  only  told  him  the  story  of 
€h>guelat,  but  threw  in  the  business  of  the  droyers  as  well, 
and  ended  by  blurting  out  that  I  was  a  s(ddi^  of  Napo- 
leon's and  a  prisoner  of  war. 

This  was  far  from  my  yiews  when  I  began ;  ahd  it  is  a 
common  complaint  of  me  that  I  haye  a  long  tongue.  I 
belieye  it  is  a  fault  beloyed  by  fortune.  Which  of  you  con- 
siderate fellows  would  haye  done  a  thing  at  once  so  fool- 
hardy and  so  wise  as  to  make  a  confidant  of  a  boy  in  his 
teens,  and  positiyely  smelling  of  the  nursery  P  And  when 
had  I  cause  to  repent  it  ?  There  is  none  so  apt  as  a  boy  to 
be  the  adyiser  of  any  man  in  difficulties  such  as  mine.  To 
the  beginnings  of  yirile  common  sense  he  adds  the  last 
lights  of  the  child's  imagination  ;  and  he  can  fiing  himself 
into  business  with  that  superior  earnestness  that  properly 
belongs  to  play.  And  Bowley  was  a  boy  made  to  my  hancL 
He  had  a  high  sense  of  romance,  and  a  secret  cultus  for  all 
soldiers  and  criminals.  His  trayelling  library  consisted  of 
a  chap-book  life  of  Wallace  and  some  sixpenny  parts  of  the 
'Old  Bailey  Sessions  Papers'  by  Gumey  the  shorthand 
writer ;  and  the  choice  depicts  his  character  to  a  hair.  Yon 
can  imagine  how  his  new  prospects  brightened  on  a  boy  of 
this  disposition.  To  be  the  seryant  and  companion  of  a 
fugitiye>  a  soldier,  and  a  murderer,  rolled  in  one — ^to  liye 
by  stratagems,  disguises,  and  false  names,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  midnight  and  mystery  so  thick  that  you  could  cut  it 
with  a  knife— was  really,  I  belieye,  more  dear  to  him  tha 
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hig  meah,  ihongh  he  was  a  great  trencherman,  and  eome* 
thing  of  a  glntton  besides.  For  myself,  as  the  peg  by  which 
all  this  romantic  business  hnng,  I  was  simply  idolised  from 
that  moment ;  and  he  would  rather  have  sacrificed  his 
hand  than  surrendered  the  priyilege  of  serving  me. 

We  arranged  the  terms  of  our  campaign,  trudging  ami- 
cably in  the  snow,  which  now,  with  the  approach  of  morn- 
ing, began  to  fall  to  purpose.  I  chose  the  name  of  Ba- 
memie,  I  imagine  from  its  likeness  to  Bonudne ;  Bow- 
ley,  from  an  irresistible  conyersion  of  ideas,  I  dubbed 
Oammon.  His  distress  was  laughable  to  witness  :  his  own 
choice  of  an  unassuming  nickname  had  been  Olaude  Duyal  I 
We  settled  our  procedure  at  the  yarious  inns  where  we 
should  alight,  rehearsed  our  little  manners  like  a  piece  of 
drill  until  it  seemed  impossible  we  should  oyer  be  taken 
anprepared  ;  and  in  all  these  dispositions,  you  may  be  sure 
the  despatch-box  was  not  forgotten.  Who  was  to  pick  it 
np,  who  was  to  set  it  down,  who  was  to  remain  beside  it, 
who  was  to  sleep  with  it — ^there  was  no  contingency 
omitted,  all  was  gone  into  with  the  thoroughness  of  a 
drill-sergeant  on  the  one  hand  and  a  child  with  a  new  play- 
thing on  the  other. 

''  I  say,  wouldn't  it  look  queer  if  you  and  me  was  to  come 
to  the  poet-house  with  all  this  luggage  ? ''  said  Bowley. 

"  I  daresay,''  I  replied.  "  But  what  else  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

'*  Well,  now,  sir— you  hear  me,"  says  Bowley.  '*  I  think 
it  would  look  more  natural-like  if  you  was  to  come  to  the 
post-house  alone,  and  with  nothing  in  your  'ands-— more 
like  a  gentleman,  you  know.  And  you  might  say  that  your 
servant  and  baggage  was  a-waiting  for  you  up  t^e  road*  I 
think  I  could  manage,  somehow,  to  nuke  a  shift  with  all 
them  dratted  things — ^leastways  if  you  was  to  give  me  a 
'and  up  with  them  at  the  start."   . 

''  And  I  would  see  you  far  enough  before  I  allowed  you  to 
xs 
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try,  Mr,  Bowley  !  **  I  cried.  "  Why,  yon  wonld  be  quite 
defenoeleBS  !  A  footpad  that  was  an  infant  child  oonld  rob 
yon.  And  I  shonld  probably  come  driring  by  to  find  yon 
in  a  ditch  with  yonr  throat  cnt.  But  there  is  something 
in  yonr  idea,  for  all  that ;  and  I  propose  we  put  it  in  exe- 
cution no  farther  forward  than  the  next  comer  of  a  lane.'' 

Accordingly,  instead  of  continuing  to  aim  for  Ayleebury, 
we  headed  by  cross-roads  for  some  point  to  the  northward 
of  it,  whither  I  might  assist  Bowley  with  the  baggage,  and 
where  I  might  leaye  him  to  await  my  return  in  the  post- 
chaise. 

It  was  snowing  to  purpose,  the  country  all  white,  and 
ourselyes  walking  snowdrifts,  when  the  first  glimmer  of 
the  morning  showed  us  an  inn  upon  the  highway  side. 
Some  distance  off,  under  the  shelter  of  a  corner  of  the 
road  and  a  clump  of  trees,  I  loaded  Bowley  with  the  whole 
of  our  possessions,  and  watched  him  till  he  staggered  in 
safety  into  the  doors  of  the  Oreen  Dragon,  which  was  the 
sign  of  the  house.  Thence  I  walked  briskly  into  Ayles- 
bury, rejoicing  in  my  freedom  and  the  causeless  good 
spirits  that  belong  to  a  snowy  morning ;  though,  to  be 
sure,  long  before  I  had  arrived  the  snow  had  again  ceased 
to  fall,  and  the  eayes  of  Aylesbury  were  smoking  in  the 
level  sun.  There  was  an  accumulation  of  gigs  and  chaises 
in  the  yard,  and  a  great  bustle  going  forward  in  the  coffee- 
room  and  about  the  doors  of  the  inn.  At  these  evidences 
of  so  much  travel  on  the  road  I  was  seized  with  a  misgiv- 
ing lest  it  should  be  impossible  to  get  horses  and  I  should 
be  detained  in  the  precarious  neighbourhood  of  my  cousin. 
Hungry  as  I  was,  I  made  my  way  first  of  all  to  the  poet- 
master,  where  he  stood — a  big,  athletic,  horsey-looking 
man,  blowing  into  a  key  in  the  comer  of  the  yard. 

On  my  making  my  modest  request,  he  awoke  from  his 
indifference  into  what  seemed  passion. 
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A  po'-shay  and  'osses  !  ^  be  oried.  ''  Do  I  look  as  if  I 
'ad  a  po'-shay  and  'oeaes  ?  Damn  me^  if  I  'are  such  a  thing 
(m  the  premises.  I  don't  make  'osses  and  chaises — I  Hre 
'em.  Yon  might  be  Ood  Almighty  I ''  said  he ;  and  in- 
stantly, as  if  he  had  observed  me  for  the  first  time,,  he 
broke  off,  and  lowered  his  Toice  into  the  confidentiaL 
"  Why,  now  that  I  see  yon  are  a  gentleman/'  said  he,  ^'  111 
tell  yon  what  I  If  yon  like  to  buy,  I  have  the  article  to  fit 
yotu  Second-'and  shay  by  Lycett,  of  London.  Latest 
Btyle;  good  as  new.  Superior  fittin's,  net  on  the  roof, 
baggage  platform,  pistol  'olsters — ^the  most  com-plete  and 
the  most  gen-teel  tnm-ont  I  ever  see  I  The  'ole  for 
serenty-fiye  pound !    It's  as  good  as  givin'  her  away  I " 

''Do  you  propose  I  should  trundle  it  myself,  like  a  haw« 
ker's  barrow  ?"  said  L  *' Why,  my  good  man,  if  I  have 
to  stop  here,  anyway,  I  should  prefer  to  buy  a  house  and 
garden ! " 

''  Oome  and  look  at  her  I "  he  oried ;  and,  with  the  word, 
links  his  arm  in  mine  and  carries  me  to  the  out-house 
where  the  chaise  was  on  view. 

It  was  just  the  sort  of  chaise  that  I  had  dreamed  of  for 
my  purpose :  eminently  rich,  inconspicuous,  and  genteel ; 
for,  though  I  thought  the  postmaster  no  great  authority,  I 
was  bound  to  agree  with  him  so  far.  The  body  was  painted 
a  dark  claret,  and  the  wheels  an  invisible  green.  The  lamp 
and  glasses  were  bright  as  silver ;  and  the  whole  equipi^ 
had  an  air  of  privacy  and  reserve  that  seemed  to  repel  in- 
quiry and  disarm  suspicion.  With  a  servant  like  Bowley, 
and  a  chaise  like  this,  I  felt  that  I  could  go  from  the  Land's 
End  to  Jobn  o'  Groaf  s  House  amid  a  population  of  bow- 
ing ostlers.  And  I  suppose  I  betrayed  in  my  manner  the 
d^pree  in  which  the  bargain  tempted  me. 

''  Gome,''  cried  the  postmaster — ''  111  make  it  seventy^ 
toobligeafriendl'' 
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The  point  is:  the  horseB,'' said  L 

^*  Well,''  said  he,  oonstilting  his  watch,  **  Ws  now  gone  the 
W  after  eight.  What  time  do  yon  want  her  at  the  door?  '' 

''  Horses  and  all  ?''  said  I. 

'^ 'Osses  and  all  I ''  says  he.  ''One  good  turn  desenres 
another.  Yon  give  me  seyenty  ponnd  for  the  shay,  and 
111  'oss  it  for  yon.  I  told  yon  I  didn't  make  'ossee ;  bnt  I 
can  make  'em  to  oblige  a  friend." 

What  wonid  yon  haye  ?  It  was  not  the  wisest  thing  in 
the  world  to  bny  a  chaise  within  a  dozen  miles  of  my 
nncle's  house ;  but  in  this  way  I  got  my  horses  for  the  next 
stage.  And  by  any  other,  it  appeared  that  I  should  haye 
to  wait  Accordingly,  I  paid  the  money  down — ^perhaps 
twenty  pounds  too  much,  though  it  was  certainly  a  well- 
made  and  well-appointed  yehicle— ordered  it  round  in  half 
an  hour,  and  proceeded  to  refresh  myself  with  breakfast 

The  table  to  which  I  sat  down  occupied  the  recess  of  a 
bay-window,  and  commanded  a  yiew  of  the  front  of  the 
inn,  where  I  continued  to  be  amused  by  the  successiye  de» 
partures  of  trayellers — the  fussy  and  the  offhand,  the  nig- 
gardly and  the  layish — all  exhibiting  their  different  char- 
aoters  in  that  diagnostic  moment  of  the  fiurewell :  some 
escorted  to  the  stirrup  or  the  chaise  door  by  the  chamber- 
lain, the  chambermaids  and  the  waiters  fdmost  in  a  body, 
others  moying  off  under  a  cloud,  without  human  counte- 
nance. In  the  course  of  this  I  became  interested  in  one  for 
whom  tins  oyation  began  to  assume  the  proportions  of  a 
triumph ;  not  only  the  under-seryants,  but  the  barmaid, 
the  landlady,  and  my  friend  the  postmaster  himself,  crowd* 
ing  about  the  steps  to  speed  his  departure.  I  was  aware, 
at  the  same  time,  of  a  good  deal  of  merriment,  as  though 
the  trayeller  were  a  man  of  a  ready  wit,  and  not  too  digni- 
fied to  air  it  in  that  society.  I  leaned  forward  with  a 
liyely  curioBity ;  and  the  next  moment  I  had  Uotted  myself 
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behind  the  teapot.  The  popular  traveller  had  tamed 
to  wave  a  farewell ;  and  behold  I  he  was  no  other  than 
mj  oonsin  Alain*  It  was  a  change  of  the  sharpest  from 
the  angry,  pallid  man  I  had  seen  at  Amersham  Place. 
Buddy  to  a  fault,  illuminated  with  yintages,  crowned  with 
his  curls  like  Bacchus,  he  now  stood  before  me  for  an  in- 
stant, the  perfect  master  of  himself,  smiling  with  airs  of 
conscious  popularity  and  insufferable  condescension.  He 
reminded  me  at  once  of  a  royal  duke,  of  an  actor  turned  a 
little  elderly,  and  of  a  blatant  bagman  who  should  have 
been  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  gentleman.  A  moment  after 
he  was  gliding  noiselessly  on  the  road  to  London. 

I  breathed  again.  I  recognised,  with  heartfelt  grati- 
tude, how  lucky  I  had  been  to  go  in  by  the  stable-yard 
instead  of  the  hostelry  door,  and  what  a  fine  occasion  of 
meeting  my  cousin  I  had  lost  by  the  purchase  of  the  claret- 
coloured  chaise  I  The  next  moment  I  remembered  that 
there  was  a  waiter  present.  No  doubt  but  he  must  haye 
obserred  me  when  I  crouched  behind  the  breakfast  equi- 
page ;  no  doubt  but  he  must  haye  commented  on  this  un- 
usual and  undignified  behayiour ;  and  it  was  essential  that 
I  should  do  something  to  remove  the  impression. 

«' Waiter  I^  said  I,  ''that  was  the  nephew  of  Count  Gar- 
well  that  just  drove  ofd^asn't  it  ?  ** 

**  Yes,  sir :  Viscount  Uarwell  we  calls  him,**  he  replied. 

**  Ah,  I  thought  as  much,''  said  L  ''  Well,  well,  damn 
all  these  Frenchmen,  say  1 1 '' 

''You  may  so  indeed,  sir,''  said  the  waiter.  ''They 
ain't  not  to  say  in  the  same  field  with  our  'ome-nused 
gentry." 

"  Nasty  tempers  ?"  I  suggested. 

"Beasly  temper,  sir,  the  Viscount  'ave^"  said  the 
waiter  with  feeling.  "  Why,  no  longer  agone  than  this 
mominc^  he  was  sitting  breakfasting  and  reading  in  '^ 
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paper.  I  Bnppose,  sir,  he  oome  on  some  pilitical  inf  orma- 
tion,  or  it  might  be  abont  'orses^  but  he  raps  his  'and  upon 
the  table  sadden  and  calls  for  enra^oa.  It  gave  me  quite 
a  tnm^  it  did ;  he  did  it  that  sadden  and  'ard.  Now,  sir, 
that  may  be  manners  in  France,  bat  hall  I  can  say  is,  that 
I'm  not  nsed  to  it/' 

*^  Beading  the  paper,  was  he  f ''  said  I.  *^  What  paper, 
eh?'' 

"  Here  it  is,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  waiter.  **  Seems  like 
as  if  he'd  dropped  it." 

And  picking  it  off  the  floor,  he  presented  it  to  me. 

I  may  say  that  I  was  qaite  prepared,  that  I  already  knew 
what  to  expect ;  but  at  sight  of  the  cold  print  my  heart 
stopped  beating.  There  it  was  :  the  falfilmentof  Bomaine's 
apprehension  was  before  me ;  the  paper  was  laid  open  at  the 
captare  of  Claasel.  I  felt  as  if  I  coald  take  a  little  cora- 
90a  myself,  bat  on  second  thoaghts  called  for  brandy.  It 
was  badly  wanted ;  and  suddenly  I  observed  the  waiter's 
eye  to  sparkle,  as  it  were,  with  some  recognition ;  made 
certain  he  had  remarked  the  resemblance  between  me  and 
Alain ;  and  became  aware — as  by  a  reyelation— of  the  fool's 
part  I  had  been  playing.  For  I  had  now  managed  to  pat 
my  identification  beyond  a  doubt,  if  Alain  should  choose  to 
make  his  inqpiries  at  Aylesbury  ;  and,  as  if  that  were  not 
enough,  I  had  added,  at  an  expense  of  seventy  pounds,  a 
olue  by  which  he  might  follow  me  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  England,  in  the  shape  of  the  claret-coloured 
chaise  I  That  elegant  equipage  (which  I  began  to  regard 
as  little  better  than  a  claret-coloured  ante-room  to  the 
hangman's  cart)  coming  presently  to  the  door^  I  left  my 
breakfast  in  the  middle  and  departed ;  posting  to  the 
north  as  diligently  as  my  cousin  Alain  was  posting  to  the 
south,  and  putting  my  trust  (such  as  it  was)  in  an  opposite 
direction  and  equal  speed. 


CHAPTER   XXII 

CHAIUCTER  AND  ACQUIREBIENTS  OF  KR.   ROWLEY 

I  AM  Aot  certain  tkat  I  had  eyer  really  appreciated  be* 

fore  that  hoiir  the  extreme  peril  of  the  adventare  on  which 

I  was  embarked.    The  sight  of  my  cousin^  the  look  of  his 

face— so  handsome,  so  joyial  at  the  first  sight,  and  branded 

with  so  mnch  malignity  as  yon  saw  it  on  the  second — ^with 

his  hyperbolical  curls  in  order,  with  his  neckcloth  tied  as 

if  for  the  conquests  of  love,  setting  forth  (as  I  had  ne 

doubt  in  the  world  he  was  doing)  to  dap  the  Bow  Street 

runners  on  my  trail,  and  cover  England  with  handbills» 

each  dangerous  as  a  loaded  musket,  convinced  me  for  the 

irst  time  that  the  affair  was  no  less  serious  than  death.    I 

beUeye  it  came  to  a  near  touch  whether  I  should  not  turn 

the  horses'  heads  at  the  next  stage  and  make  directly  for  the 

coast.    But  I  was  now  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  should 

have  thrown  his  gage  into  the  den  of  lions ;  or,  better 

still,  like  one  who  should  have  quarrelled  ovemight  under 

the  influence  of  wine,  and  now,  at  daylight,  in  a  cold  win* 

ter^s  morning,  and  humbly  sober,  must  make  good  his 

words.    It  is  not  that  I  thought  any  the  less,  or  any  the 

less  warmly,  of  Flora.    But,  as  I  smoked  a  grim  segar  that 

morning  in  a  comer  of  the  chaise,  no  doubt  I  considered^ 

in  the  first  place,  that  the  letter  post  had  been  invented^ 

and  admitted  privately  to  myself,  in  the  second,  that  it 

would  have  been  highly  possible  to  write  her  on  a  piece  of 

paper,  seal  it,  and  send  it  skimming  by  the  mail,  instead  of 
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going  personally  into  these  egregious  dangers  and  tluroagk 
a  country  that  I  beheld  crowded  with  gibbets  and  Bow 
Street  officers.  As  for  Sim  and  Oandlish^  I  donbt  if  they 
crossed  my  mind. 

At  the  Oreen  Dragon  Bowley  was  waiting  on  the  door* 
steps  with  the  luggage^  and  really  was  bursting  with  on- 
palatable  conversation. 

**  Who  do  you  think  we've  'ad  'ere,  sir?*' he  began  breath- 
lessly, as  the  chaise  drove  off.  *^Bed  Breasts '';  and  hs 
nodded  his  head  portentously. 

'^  Bed  Breasts  ?''  I  repeated,  for  I  stupidly  did  not  an* 
derstand  at  the  moment  an  expression  I  had  often  heard. 

'^AhT'saidhe.  '« Bed  weskits.  Bnnners.  BowStree* 
runners.  Two  on  'em,  and  one  was  Lavender  himself  I  I 
liear  the  other  say  quite  plain,  ^Now,  Mr.  Lavender,  ^ 
you're  ready/  They  was  breakfasting  as  nigh  me  as  I  am 
to  that  post-boy.  They're  all  right ;  they  ain't  after  iia. 
If s  a  forger ;  and  I  didn't  send  them  off  on  a  false  scent-— 
0  no  I  I  thought  there  was  no  use  in  having  them  over 
our  way ;  so  I  give  them  '  very  valuable  information,'  Mr* 
Lavender  said,  and  tipped  me  a  tizzy  for  myself ;  and 
they're  off  to  Luton.  They  showed  me  the  'andcufls,  too 
— the  other  one  did— and  he  clicked  the  dratted  things 
on  my  wrist ;  and  I  tell  you,  I  believe  I  nearly  went  off  in 
a  swound  I  There's  something  so  beastly  in  the  feel  of 
them  I  Begging  your  pardon,  Mr.  Anne,"  he  added,  with 
one  of  his  delicious  changes  from  the  character  of  the 
eonfidential  schoolboy  into  that  of  the  trained,  respectful 
servant. 

Well,  I  must  not  be  proud  I  I  cannot  say  I  found  the 
subject  of  handcuffs  to  my  fancy ;  and  it  was  with  more 
asperity  than  was  needful  that  I  reproved  him  for  the  slip 
about  the  name. 

^  Yes,  Mr.  Bamomie,'*  says  he,  touching  his  hat  ^B^|^ 
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|hg  jonr  pardon,  Mr«  Bamomie.  But  IVe  been  yery 
^ticalar,  sir,  up  to  now;  and  yon  may  tmst  me  to  be  very 
^iticalar  in  the  future.    It  were  only  a  slip,  sir/' 

**  My  good  boy,^  said  I,  with  the  most  imposing  severity, 
''there  must  be  no  slips.  Be  so  good  as  to  remember  that 
117  life  is  at  stake/' 

I  did  not  embrace  the  occasion  of  telling  him  how  many 
[  had  made  myself.  It  is  my  principle  that  an  officer  must 
nerer  be  wrong.  I  haye  seen  two  divisions  beating  their 
Iffflms  out  for  a  fortnight  against  a  worthless  and  quite  im- 
pregnable castle  in  a  pass :  I  knew  we  were  only  doing  it 
br  discipline,  because  the  General  had  said  so  at  first,  and 
bad  not  yet  found  any  way  out  of  his  own  words ;  and  I 
Idghly  admired  his  force  of  character,  and  throughout 
Biese  operations  thought  my  life  exposed  in  a  very  good 
Muiae.  With  fools  and  children,  which  included  Bowley, 
Bie  necessity  was  even  greater.  I  proposed  to  myself  to  be 
bMible ;  and  even  when  he  expressed  some  wonder  at  the 

fichase  of  the  claret-coloured  chaise,  I  put  him  promptly 
his  place.  In  our  situation,  I  told  him,  everything  had 
ko  be  sacrificed  to  appearances ;  doubtless,  in  a  hired  chaise! 
ire  should  have  had  more  freedom,  but  look  at  the  dignity, 
I  was  so  positive,  that  I  had  sometimes  almost  convinced 
feiyself.  Not  for  long,  you  may  be  certain  I  This  detest- 
lUe  conveyance  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  laden  with 
Bow  Street  officers,  and  to  have  a  placard  upon  the  back 
it  it  publishing  my  name  and  crimes.  If  I  had  paid  seventy 
pounds  to  get  the  thing,  I  should  not  have  stuck  at  seven 
Wdred  to  be  safely  rid  of  it. 

And  if  the  chaise  was  a  danger,  what  an  anxiety  was  the 
despatch-box  and  its  golden  cargo  I  I  had  never  had  a 
ttre  but  to  draw  my  pay  and  spend  it ;  I  had  lived  happily 
in  the  regiment,  as  in  my  father's  house,  fed  by  the  great 
Bmpeior's  commissariat  as  by  ubiquitous  doves  of  Elijah^ 
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or,  my  faifh  t  if  anything  went  wrong  with  the  commis- 
MurUt,  helping  myself  with  the  best  grace  in  the  world  from 
the  next  peasant  I  And  now  I  began  to  feel  at  the  same 
time  the  bnrthen  of  riches  and  the  fear  of  destitntion. 
There  were  ten  thousand  pounds  in  the  despatch-box,  but  I 
reckoned  in  French  money,  and  had  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  agonies;  I  kept  it  under  my  hand  all  day,  I 
dreamed  of  it  at  night.  In  the  inns,  I  was  afraid  to  go  to 
dinner  and  afraid  to  go  to  sleep.  When  I  walked  up  a  hill, 
I  durst  not  leave  the  doors  of  the  claret-coloured  chaise. 
Sometimes  I  would  change  the  disposition  of  the  funds : 
there  were  days  when  I  carried  as  much  as  five  or  six  thou- 
sand pounds  on  my  own  person,  and  only  the  residue  contin* 
ued  to  Toyage  in  the  treasure  chest— days  when  I  bulked  all 
oyer  like  my  cousin,  crackled  to  a  touch  with  bank  paper, 
and  had  my  pockets  weighed  to  bursting  point  with  sot- 
ereigns.  And  there  were  other  days  when  I  wearied  of  the 
thing — or  grew  ashamed  of  it — and  put  all  the  money  bade 
where  it  had  come  from :  there  let  it  take  its  chance,  like 
better  people  I  In  short,  I  set  Bowley  a  poor  example  of 
consistency,  and  in  philosophy,  none  at  all. 

Little  he  cared  !  All  was  one  to  him  so  long  as  he  was 
amused,  and  I  never  knew  any  one  amused  more  easily. 
He  was  thrillingly  interested  in  life,  travel,  and  his  own 
melodramatic  position.  All  day  he  would  be  looking  from 
the  chaise  windows  with  ebullitions  of  gratified  curiosity, 
that  were  sometimes  justified  and  sometimes  not,  and  that 
(taken  altogether)  it  occasionally  wearied  me  to  be  obliged 
to  share.  I  can  look  at  horses,  and  I  can  look  at  trees 
too,  although  not  fond  of  it.  But  why  should  I  look  at  a 
lame  horse,  or  a  tree  that  was  like  the  letter  T  P  What 
exhilaration  could  I  feel  in  viewing  a  cottage  that  was  the 
same  colour  as  ''  the  second  from  the  miller's  **  in  some 
ylaoe  where  I  had  never  been  and  of  which  I  had  not 
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prefnonsly  heard  ?  I  am  ashamed  to  complain^  but  there 
were  moments  when  my  jnvenile  and  confidential  friend 
weighed  heavy  on  my  hands.  His  cackle  was  indeed  al- 
most continnons,  but  it  was  never  nnamiable.  He  showed 
an  amiable  curiosity  when  he  was  asking  questions ;  an 
amiable  guilelessness  when  he  was  conferring  information. 
And  both  he  did  largely.  I  am  in  a  position  to  write  the 
biographies  of  Mr.  Bowley>  Mr.  Bowley^s  father  and  mother, 
his  Aunt  Eliza,  .and  the  mlUer^s  dog ;  and  nothing  but  pity 
for  the  reader,  and  some  misgivings  as  to  the  law  of  copy* 
right,  prevail  on  me  to  withhold  them. 

A  general  design  to  mould  himself  upon  my  example 
1)ecame  early  apparent,  and  I  had  not  the  heart  to  check 
it.  He  began  to  mimic  my  carriage ;  he  acquired,  with 
aervile  accuracy,  a  little  manner  I  had  of  shrugging  the 
ahoulders ;  and  I  may  say  it  was  by  observing  it  in  him 
that  I  first  discovered  it  in  myself.  One  day  it  came  out 
by  chance  that  I  was  of  the  Catholic  religion.  He  became 
plunged  in  thought,  at  which  I  was  gently  glad.  Then 
suddenly, — 

"  Odd-rabbit  it  I  HI  be  Catholic  too  I ''  he  broke  out 
**  You  must  teach  me  it,  Mf .  Anne— I  mean,  Bamomie.'' 

I  dissuaded  him  :  alleging  that  he  would  find  me  very 
imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  grounds  and  doctrines  of 
the  Church,  and  that,  after  all,  in  the  matter  of  religions, 
it  was  a  Tory  poor  idea  to  change.  ''  Of  course,  my  Church 
is  the  best,^  said  I ;  ^'but  that  is  not  the  reason  why  I 
belong  to  it :  I  belong  to  it  because  it  was  the  faith  of  my 
house.  I  wish  to  take  my  chances  with  my  own  people, 
uid  so  should  you.  If  it  is  a  question  of  going  to  hell,  go 
to  hell  like  a  gentleman  with  your  ancestors.'' 

**  Well,  it  wasn't  that,"  he  admitted.  "  I  don't  know 
^t  I  was  exactly  thinking  of  hell.  Then  there's  the  ia- 
<lU]dtion,  too.    Thaf  s  rather  a  cawker,  you  know.'^ 
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And  I  don't  beliere  yon  were  thinking  of  anything  in 
the  world^''  said  I — which  put  a  period  to  his  respectable 
conTersion. 

He  consoled  himself  by  playing  for  awhile  on  a  cheap 
flageolet,  which  was  one  of  his  diversions,  and  to  which  I 
owed  many  intervals  of  peace.  When  he  first  produced  it, 
in  the  joints,  from  his  pocket,  he  had  the  duplicity  to  ask 
me  if  I  played  upon  it.  I  answered,  no ;  and  he  put  the 
instrument  away  with  a  sigh  and  the  remark  that  he  had 
thought  I  might.  For  some  while  he  resisted  the  un- 
speakable temptation,  his  fingers  visibly  itching  and  twit* 
tering  about  his  pocket,  even  his  interest  in  the  landscape 
and  in  sporadic  anecdote  entirely  lost  Presently  the  pii>e 
was  in  his  hands  again  ;  he  fitted,  unfitted,  refitted,  and 
played  upon  it  in  dumb  show  for  some  time. 

*^  I  play  it  myself  a  little,'^  says  he. 

*'  Do  you  f  ^'  said  I,  and  yawned. 

And  then  he  broke  down. 

''  Mr.  Bamomie,  if  you  please,  would  it  disturb  you,  gtr,. 
if  I  was  to  play  a  chune  ? ''  he  pleaded.  And  from  thai 
heur,  the  tootling  of  the  flageolet  cheered  our  way. 

He  was  particularly  keen  on  the  details  of  battles,  single 
combats,  incidents  of  scouting  parties,  and  the  like.  These 
he  would  make  haste  to  cap  with  some  of  the  exploits  of 
Wallace,  the  only  hero  with  whom  he  had  the  least  ac- 
quaintance. His  enthusiasm  was  genuine  and  pretty. 
When  he  learned  we  were  going  to  Scotland,  ''Well,  then,'^ 
he  broke  out,  ''  FU  see  where  Wallace  lived !  ^'  And  pres- 
ently after,  he  fell  to  moralising.  ''  It's  a  strange  thing, 
sir,''  he  began,  ''that  I  seem  somehow  to  have  always  the 
wrong  sow  by  the  ear.  I'm  English  after  all,  and  I  glory 
in  it.  My  eye  I  don't  I,  though  1  Let  some  of  your 
Frenchies  come  over  here  to  invade,  and  youll  see  whether 
or  not  I    0,  yes,  I'm  English  to  the  backbone,  I  am.     And 
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jet  look  at  me  I  I  got  hold  of  this  'ere  William  Wallace 
and  took  to  him  right  off ;  I  nerer  heard  of  such  a  man 
before  I  And  then  yon  came  along,  and  I  took  to  yon. 
And  both  the  two  of  yon  were  my  bom  enemies  I  I — I  beg 
yonr  pardon,  Mr.  Bamomie,  but  wonld  yon  mind  it  very 
much  if  yon  didn't  go  for  to  do  anything  against  England  *^ 
^-he  bronght  the  word  out  suddenly,  like  something  hot — 
**when  I  was  along  of  you  P*' 

I  was  more  affected  than  I  can  telL 

''  Bowley,''  I  said,  **  you  need  haye  no  fear.  By  how 
much  I  loTC  my  own  honour,  by  so  much  I  wiU  take  care 
to  protect  yours.  We  are  but  fraternising  at  the  outposts^ 
as  soldiers  do.  When  the  bugle  calls,  my  boy,  we  must 
hif»  each  other,  one  for  England,  one  for  France,  and  inaj 
God  defend  the  right  I  ** 

So  I  spoke  at  the  moment ;  but  for  all  my  brare  airs,  the 
boy  had  wounded  me  in  a  Tital  quarter.  His  words  con- 
tinued to  ring  in  my  hearing.  There  was  no  remission  all 
day  of  my  remorseful  thoughts ;  and  that  night  (which  we 
lay  at  Lichfield,  I  believe)  there  was  no  sleep  for  me  in  my 
bed.  I  put  out  the  candle  and  lay  down  with  a  good  reso- 
lution ;  and  in  a  moment,  all  was  light  about  me  like  a 
theatre,  and  I  saw  myseU  upon  the  stage  of  it,  playing  ig- 
noble parts.  I  remembered  France  and  my  Emperor,  now 
depending  on  the  arbitrament  of  war,  bent  down,  fighting 
on  their  knees  and  with  their  teeth  against  so  many  and 
each  Tarious  assailants.  And  I  burned  with  shame  to  be 
here  in  England,  cherishing  an  English  fortune,  pursuing 
an  English  mistress,  and  not  there,  to  handle  a  musket  in 
my  natiye  fields,  and  to  manure  them  with  my  body  if  I 
fdL  I  remembered  that  I  belonged  to  France.  All  my 
fathers  had  fought  for  her,  and  some  had  died ;  the  Toioe 
in  my  throat,  the  sight  of  my  eyes,  the  tears  that  now 
Vug  there,  the  whole  man  of  me,  was  fashioned  of 
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French  earth  and  bom  of  a  French  mother ;  I  liad  been 
tended  and  caressed  by  a  succession  of  the  daughters  of 
France,  the  fairest,  the  most  ill-starred ;  and  I  had  fonght 
and  conquered  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  her  sons.  A  sol- 
dier,  a  noble,  of  the  proudest  and  bravest  race  in  Europe, 
it  had  been  left  to  the  prattle  of  a  hobbledehoy  lackey  in 
an  English  chaise  to  recall  me  to  the  consciousness  of 
duty. 

When  I  saw  how  it  was,  I  did  not  lose  time  in  indeci- 
sion.  The  old  classical  conflict  of  love  and  honour  being 
once  fairly  before  me,  it  did  not  cost  me  a  thought.  I  was 
a  Saint- Yves  de  K^roual ;  and  I  decided  to  strike  off  on 
the  morrow  for  Wakefield  and  Burchell  Fenn,  and  embark, 
88  soon  as  it  should  be  morally  possible,  for  the  succour  of 
my  down-trodden  fatherland  and  my  beleaguered  Em- 
peror. Pursuant  on  this  resolye,  I  leaped  from  bed,  made 
a  light,  and  as  the  watchman  was  crying  half -past  two  in 
the  dark  streets  of  Lichfield,  sat  down  to  pen  a  letter  of 
farewell  to  Flora.  And  then— whether  it  was  the  sudden 
chill  of  the  night,  whether  it  came  by  association  of  ideas 
from  the  remembrance  of  Swanston  Cottage  I  know  not, 
but  there  appeared  before  me— to  the  barking  of  sheep* 
dogs — a  couple  of  snuffj  and  shambling  figures,  each 
wrapped  in  a  plaid,  each  armed  with  a  rude  staff ;  and  I 
was  immediately  bowed  down  to  have  forgotten  them  so 
long,  and  of  late  to  hare  thought  of  them  so  cavalierly. 

Sure  enough  there  was  my  errand  I  As  a  private  person 
I  was  neither  French  nor  English ;  I  was  something  else 
first :  a  loyal  gentleman,  an  honest  man.  Sim  and  Cand- 
lish  must  not  be  left  to  pay  the  penalty  of  my  unfortunate 
blow.  They  held  my  honour  tacitly  pledged  to  succour 
them ;  and  it  is  a  sort  of  stoical  refinement  entirely  foreign 
to  my  nature  to  set  the  political  obligation  above  the  per- 
sonal and  private.    If  France  fell  in  the  interval  for  ths 
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lack  of  Anne  de  Saint- Yyes^  fall  she  mnst !  But  I  was  both 
surpriaed  and  humiliated  to  have  had  so  plain  a  duty  bound 
upon  me  for  so  long — and  for  so  long  to  have  neglected  and 
forgotten  it.  I  think  any  braye  man  will  understand  me 
when  I  day  that  I  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep  with  a  con* 
scienoe  very  much  reliered,  and  woke  again  in  the  morn- 
ing with  a  light  heart.  The  yery  danger  of  the  enterprise 
reassured  me :  to  saye  Sim  and  Oandlish  (suppose  the  worst 
to  come  to  the  worst)  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  de- 
dare  myself  in  a  court  of  justice^  with  consequences  which 
I  did  not  dare  to  dwell  upon ;  it  could  neyer  be  said  that  I 
had  chosen  the  cheap  and  the  easy^— only  that  in  a  yery 
perplexing  competition  of  duties  I  had  risked  my  life  for 
the  most  immediate. 

We  resumed  the  journey  with  more  diligence  :  thence- 
forward posted  day  and  night ;  did  not  halt  beyond  what 
was  necessary  for  meals ;  and  the  postilions  were  excited 
hy  gratuities^  after  the  habit  of  my  cousin  Alain.  For 
tvopence  I  could  haye  gone  further  and  taken  four  horses ; 
80  extreme  was  my  haste,  running  as  I  was  before  the  ter- 
rors of  an  awakened  conscience.  But  I  feared  to  be  con- 
spicuous. Eyen  as  it  was,  we  attracted  only  too  much 
attention,  with  our  pair  and  that  white  elephant,  the  sey- 
enty-pounds-worth  of  claret-coloured  chaise. 

Meanwhile,  I  was  ashamed  to  look  Rowley  in  the  face, 
^e  young  shayer  had  oontriyed  to  put  me  wholly  in  the 
▼rong;  he  had  cost  me  a  night's  rest  and  a  seyere  and 
healthful  humiliation ;  and  I  was  grateful  and  embarrassed 
IQ  his  society.  This  would  neyer  do  ;  it  was  contrary  to 
all  my  ideas  of  discipline :  if  the  ofBcer  has  to  blush  before 
^e  priyate,  or  the  master  before  the  senrant,  nothing  is 
left  to  hope  for  but  discharge  or  death.  I  hit  upon  the 
^dea  of  teaching  him  French ;  and  accordingly,  from  Lich- 
fieldi  I  became  the  distracted  master,  and  he  the  scholar^- 
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how  Bhall  I  say  f  Indefatigable,  but  nmnspired.    His  iift- 
terest  never  flagged.   He  would  hear  the  same  word  twenty 
times  with  profound  refreshment,  mispronounce  it  in  seT« 
oral  different  ways,  and  forget  it  again  with  magical  celer- 
ity.   Say,  it  happened  to  be  stirrup.    **  No,  I  don't  seem 
to  remember  that  word,  Mr.  Anne,*'  he  would  say :  "  it 
don't  seem  to  stick  to  me,  that  word  don't."    And  then^ 
when  I  had  told  it  him  again,  **  Eirierl "   he  would  cry. 
''To  be  sure!  I  had  it  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue.  JSterierf^ 
(going  wrong  already,  as  if  by  a  &tbl  instinct).     ''  What 
will  I  remember  it  by,  now  ?    Why,  interior,  to  be  sure  t 
111  remember  it  by  its  being  something  that  ain't  in  the 
interior  of  a  horse."    And  when  next  I  had  occasion  to 
ask  him  the  French  for  stirrup,  it  was  a  toss-up  whether 
he  had  forgotten  all  about  it,  or  gare  me  exterior  for  an 
answer.    He  was  neyer  a  hair  discouraged.    He  seemed  to 
consider  that  he  was  covering  the  ground  at  a  normal  rate. 
He  came  up  smiling,  day  after  day.     ''  Now,  sir,  shall  we 
do  our  French?  "  he  would  say ;  and  I  would  put  quee* 
tions,  and  elicit  copious  commentary  and  explanation,  but 
never  the  shadow  of  an  answer.  My  hands  fell  to  my  sides ; 
I  could  have  wept  to  hear  him.    When  I  reflected  that  he 
had  as  yet  learned  nothing,  and  what  a  vast  deal  more 
there  was  for  him  to  learn,  the  period  of  these  lessons 
seemed  to  unroll  before  me  vast  as  eternity,  and  I  saw  my« 
self  a  teacher  of  a  hundred,  and  Bowley  a  pupil  of  ninely, 
still  hammering  on  the  rudiments  I    The  wretched  boy, 
I  should  say,  was  quite  unspoiled  by  the  inevitable  famili- 
arities of  the  journey.    He  turned  out  at  each  stage  the 
pink  of  serving-lads,  deft^  civil,  prompt,  attentive,  touch- 
ing  his  hat  like  an  automaton,  raising  the  status  of  Mr. 
Bamomie  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  inn  by  his  smiling  service, 
and  seeming  capable  of  anything  in  the  world  but  the  one 
thing  I  had  chosen — ^learning  French  1 
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Tex  oonntiy  had  for  some  time  back  been  changing  in 

eharacter.    By  a  thoneand  indications  I  could  jndge  that  I 

viB  again  drawing  near  to  Scotland.     I  saw  it  written  in 

the  face  of  the  hills^  in  the  growth  of  the  trecB^  and  in  the 

glint  of  the  waterbrooks  that  kept  the  high  road  company. 

It  might  haye  occurred  to  me,  also,  that  I  was,  at  the  same 

time,  approaching  a  place  of  some  fame  in  Britain — Oretna 

Oieen.    Orer  the  same  leagues  of  road — which  Bowley 

md  I  now  trayersed  in  the  claret-coloured  chaise,  to  the 

note  of  the  flageolet  and  the  French  lesson — how  many 

pairs  of  loyers  had  gone  bowling  northward  to  the  music 

of  sixteen  scampering  horseshoes;  and  how  many  irate 

peiBons,  parents,  uncles,  guardians,  eyicted  riyals,  had 

come  tearing  after,  clapping  the  frequent  red  face  to  the 

ohaise-window,  layishly  shedding  their  gold  about  the  post* 

iKmBeSy  sedulously  loading  and  re-loading,  as  they  went» 

their  ayenging  pistols  I    But  I  doubt  if  I  had  thought  of 

it  at  all,  before  a  wayside  hazard  swept  me  into  the  thick  of 

>&  adyenture  of  this  nature ;  and  I  found  myself  playing 

pnmdenoe  with  other  people's  liyes,  to  my  own  admiration 

at  the  moment — ^and  subsequently  to  my  own  brief  but  pas- 

fioiwte  regret. 

At  rather  an  ugly  comer  of  an  up-hill  reach,  I  came  on 
the  wreck  of  a  chaise  lying  on  one  side  in  the  ditch,  a  man 
^  a  woman  in  animated  discourse  in  the  middle  of  the 
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road,  and  the  two  poBtflions,  each  with  his  pair  of  horsei^ 
looking  on  and  langhing  from  the  saddle. 

''Morning  breezes  I  here's  a  smash!'*  cried  Bowley, 
pocketing  his  flageolet  in  the  middle  of  the  Tight  LittU 
Island. 

I  was  perhaps  more  conscious  of  the  moral  smash  than 
the  physical — more  alive  to  broken  hearts  than  to  broken 
chaises ;  for,  as  plain  as  the  sun  at  morning,  there  was  a 
screw  loose  in  this  runaway  match.  It  is  always  a  bad 
sign  when  the  lower  classes  langh :  their  taste  in  hnmonr 
is  both  poor  and  sinister;  and  for  a  man  running  the 
posts  with  four  horses,  presumably  with  open  pockets^  and 
in  the  company  of  the  most  entrancing  little  creature  con* 
ceivable,  to  haye  come  down  so  far  as  to  be  laughed  at  by 
his  own  postilions,  was  only  to  be  explained  on  the  doable 
hypothesis,  that  he  was  a  fool,  and  no  gentleman. 

I  haye  said  they  were  man  and  woman.  I  should  haye 
said  man  and  child.  She  was  certainly  not  more  than  sey* 
enteen,  pretty  as  an  angel,  just  plump  enough  to  damn  a 
saint,  and  dressed  in  yarious  shades  of  blue,  from  her 
stockings  to  her  saucy  cap,  in  a  kind  of  taking  gamut,  the 
top  note  of  which  she  flung  me  in  a  beam  from  her  too 
appreciatiye  eye.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the  case :  I 
saw  it  all.  From  a  boarding  school,  a  black-board,  a  piano, 
and  dementi's  Sonatinas,  the  child  had  made  a  rash  ad- 
yenture  upon  life  in  the  company  of  a  half-bred  hawbuck ; 
and  she  was  abeady  not  only  regretting  it,  but  expressing 
her  regret  with  point  and  pungency. 

As  I  alighted,  they  both  paused  with  that  unmistakable 
air  of  being  interrupted  in  a  scene.  I  uncoyeredto  the 
lady,  and  placed  my  services  at  their  disposal. 

It  was  the  man  who  answered.  '^  There's  no  use  in 
shamming,  sir,"  said  he.  ''This  lady  and  I  have  run 
away,  and  her  father's  after  us :  road  to  Oretna,  sir.    And 
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here  Iiaye  these  nincompoops  spilt  ns  in  the  ditoh  and 
smashed  the  chaise  I  ^ 

"Very  provoking,**  said  L 

**  I  don't  know  when  Fve  been  so  provoked  I  ^  cried  he^ 
with  a  glance  down  the  road  of  mortal  terror. 

"The  father  is  no  donbt  very  mnch  incensed  ?**  I  pnr- 
saed,  civilly. 

"0  Ood  I**  cried  the  hawbnck.  '^In  short,  yon  see,  we 
must  get  ont  of  this.  And  1*11  tell  yon  what — it  may  seem 
oool,  but  necessity  has  no  law — ^if  yon  wonld  lend  ns  your 
chaise  to  the  next  post-honse^  it  wonld  be  the  very  thing. 


lir* 


"  I  oonf ess  it  seems  cool,**  I  replied. 

''  What's  that  you  say,  sir  P**  he  snapped. 

''  I  was  agreeing  with  yon,**  said  I.  **  Yes,  it  does  seem 
oool ;  and  what  is  more  to  the  point,  it  seems  nnnecessary. 
This  thing  can  be  arranged  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner 
otherwise,  I  think.    Yon  can  doubtless  ride  P  ** 

This  opened  a  door  on  the  matter  of  their  previous  dis- 
pute, and  the  fellow  appeared  life-sized  in  his  tme  colours. 
''That's  what  I*ve  been  telling  her :  that,  damn  her  I  she 
must  ride  1  **  he  broke  out.  ^'  And  if  the  gentleman*8  of 
the  same  mind,  why,  damme,  you  shall  I** 

As  he  said  so,  he  made  a  snatch  at  her  wristy  which  she 
mded  with  horror. 

I  stepped  between  them. 

"No,  sir,**  said  I,  ''the  lady  shall  not.** 

He  turned  on  me  raging.  **  And  who  are  you  to  inter, 
frnp"*  he  roared. 

**  There  is  here  no  question  of  who  I  am,**  I  replied.  ''  I 
nay  be  the  devil  or  the  Archbishop  of  Oanterbury  for  what 
you  know,  or  need  know.  The  point  is  that  I  can  help 
you— it  appears  that  nobody  else  can ;  and  I  will  tell  you 
W I  propose  to  do  it.    I  will  give  the  lady  a  seat  in  z^y 
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ohaiae,  if  yon  wOl  retnm  the  compliment  by  aUowiiig  my 
seryant  to  ride  one  of  your  horses/' 

I  thought  he  woald  have  sprang  at  my  throat. 

**  Yon  haje  always  the  altematire  before  yon  :  to  wait 
here  for  the  arrival  of  papa/'  I  added. 

And.  that  settled  him.  He  oast  another  haggaid  lode 
down  the  road,  and  capitolated. 

'^  I  am  sure,  sir,  the  lady  is  rery  mnoh  obliged  to  yon,'* 
he  said,  with  an  ill  grace. 

I  gaye  her  my  hand  ;  she  mounted  like  a  bird  into  the 
chaise ;  Rowley,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear,  closed  the  door 
behind  us ;  the  two  impudent  rascals  of  post-boys  cheered 
and  laughed  aloud  as  we  drore  off ;  and  my  own  postilion 
urged  hiB  horses  at  once  into  a  rattling  trot.  It  was  plain 
I  was  supposed  by  all  to  haye  done  a  yery  dftshing  act,  and 
rayished  the  bride  from  the  rayisher. 

In  the  meantime  I  stole  a  look  at  the  little  lady.  She 
was  in  a  state  of  pitiable  discomposure,  and  her  arms  shook 
on  her  lap  in  her  black  lace  mittena. 

«'  Madam ''  I  began. 

And  she,  in  the  same  moment,  finding  her  yoice :  "  0» 
what  you  must  think  of  me  I " 

''  Madam,''  said  I,  "  what  must  any  gentleman  think, 
when  he  sees  youth,  beauty  and  innocence  in  distress  P  I 
wish  I  could  tell  you  that  I  was  old  enough  to  be  your 
father ;  I  think  we  must  giye  that  up,"  I  continued,  with 
a  smile.  **  But  I  will  tell  you  something  about  myself 
which  ought  to  do  as  well,  and  to  set  that  little  heart  at 
rest  in  my  society.  I  am  a  loyer.  May  I  say  it  of  myBelf— 
for  I  am  not  quite  used  to  all  the  niceties  of  English-^that 
I  am  a  tn^e  loyer  P  There  is  one  whom  I  admire,  adore^ 
obey ;  she  is  no  less  good  than  she  is  beautiful ;  if  she  were 
here,  she  would  take  you  to  her  arms :  conceiye  that  she  has 
aent  me— that  she  has  said  to  me,  'Go,  be  her  knight  P '^ 
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''  O,  I  know  she  mnst  be  sweet,  I  know  she  must  be 
worthy  of  yon  I  ^  oried  the  little  lady.  ''  She  would  nerer 
forget  female  deoorom — nor  make  the  terrible  mrmtum 
IVe  done  1  "^ 

And  at  this  she  lifted  np  her  roioe  and  wept. 

This  did  not  forward  matters :  it  was  in  Tain  that  I 
begged  her  to  be  more  composed  and  to  tell  me  a  plain, 
ooDsecntiye  tale  of  her  misadyentures ;  but  she  continued 
instead  to  ponr  forth  the  most  extraordinary  mixture  of 
the  correct  school  miss  and  the  poor  untutored  little  piece 
of  womanhood  in  a  false  position— of  engrafted  pedantry 
and  incoherent  nature. 

''  I  am  certain  it  must  haye  been  judicial  blindness,^  she 
sobbed.  ''  I  can't  think  how  I  didn't  see  it,  but  I  didn't ; 
and  he  isn't,  is  he?  And  then  a  curtain  rose  •  •  • 
0,  what  a  moment  was  that  I  But  I  knew  at  once  that 
fou  were  ;  you  had  but  to  appear  from  your  carriage,  and 
I  knew  it.  0,  she  must  be  a  fortunate  young  lady  I  And 
I  haye  no  fear  with  you,  none— a  perfect  confidence." 

**  Madam,"  said  I,  **  a  gentleman." 

^'Thafs  what  I  mean — ^a  gentleman,"  she  exclaimed* 
^  And  he — and  that — he  isn't.  0,  how  shall  I  dare  meet 
father  I "  And  disclosing  to  me  her  tear-stained  face,  and 
opening  her  arms  with  a  tragic  gesture  :  **  And  I  am  quite 
disgraced  before  all  the  young  ladies,  my  school  compan* 
ions!"  she  added. 

''  0,  not  so  bad  as  that  I "  I  cried.    **  Come,  come,  you 

oaggerate,  my  dear  Miss P    Excuse  me  if  I  am  too 

familiar :  I  haye  not  yet  heard  your  name." 

''  My  name  is  Dorothy  Oreensleeyes,  sir  :  why  should  I 
conceal  it  F  I  fear  it  will  only  serye  to  point  an  adage  to 
fntnre  generations,  and  I  had  meant  so  differently  I  There 
was  no  young  female  in  the  county  more  emulous  to  be 
thought  well  of  than  L    And  what  a  Ml  was  there  1    0» 
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dear  me,  wbat  a  wicked,  piggish  donkey  of  a  girl  I  hjoiwrn 
made  of  myself,  to  be  sure  I  And  there  is  no  hope  I  O, 
Mr. '' 

And  at  that  she  paused  and  asked  my  name. 

I  am  not  writing  my  eulogium  for  the  Academy ;  I  will 
admit  it  was  unpardonably  imbecile,  but  I  told  it  her.  If 
you  had  been  there— and  seen  her,  ravishingly  pretty  and 
little*  a  baby  in  years  and  mind — and  heard  her  talking 
like  a  book,  with  so  much  of  schoolroom  propriety  in  her 
manner,  with  such  an  innocent  despair  in  the  matter — you 
would  probably  hare  told  her  yours.  She  repeated  it  after 
me. 

'^  I  shall  pray  for  you  all  my  life,"  she  said.  '*  Every 
night,  when  I  retire  to  rest,  the  last  thing  I  shall  do  is  to 
remember  you  by  name.'' 

Presently  I  succeeded  in  winning  from  her  her  tale, 
which  was  much  what  I  had  anticipated:  a  tale  of  a 
schoolhouse,  a  walled  garden,  a  fruit-tree  that  concealed  a 
bench,  an  impudent  raff  posturing  in  church,  an  exchange 
of  flowers  and  tows  over  the  garden  wall,  a  silly  schoolmate 
for  a  confidante,  a  chaise  and  four,  and  the  most  immedi* 
ate  and  perfect  disenchantment  on  the  part  of  the  little 
lady.  ''  And  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  I ''  she  wailed  in 
conclusion.  **  My  error  is  irretrieyable,  I  am  quite  forced 
to  that  conclusion.  0,  Monsieur  de  Saint- Yves  I  Who 
would  have  thought  that  I  could  have  been  such  a  blind, 
wicked  donkey  1  '* 

I  should  have  said  bef  ore--only  that  I  really  do  not 
know  when  it  came  in — ^that  we  had  been  overtaken  by  the 
two  post-boys,  Bowley  and  Mr.  Bellamy,  which  was  fhe 
hawbuck's  name,  bestriding  the  four  post-horses ;  and  that 
these  formed  a  sort  of  cavalry  escort,  riding  now  before, 
now  behind  the  chaise,  and  Bellamy  occasionally  posturing 
at  the  window  and  obliging  us  wiUi  some  of  his  oonverBa- 
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tML  Be  was  so  ill  Teoeiyed  that  I  declare  I  was  tempted 
to  pitj  him,  reMembering  from  what  a  height  he  had 
fidlen^  and  how  few  hours  ago  it  was  since  the  hidy  had 
herself  fled  to  his  arms,  all  blushes  and  ardour.  WeU^ 
these  great  strokes  of  fortune  usually  bef aU  the  unwcHrthy, 
and  Bellamy  was  now  the  legitimate  object  of  mv  com- 
miseration and  the  ridicule  of  his  own  post-boys  I 

''Miss  Dorothy/'  said  I,  "you  wish  to  be  deliyered 
from  this  man  P^ 

"  O,  if  it  were  possible  I^  she  cried.  "  But  not  by  vio* 
lenoG.'* 

"  Not  in  the  least,  ma'am,^  I  replied.  "  The  simplest 
thing  in  life.  We  are  in  a  ciyilized  country ;  the  man's  a 
malefaotor ^ 

"0,  neyerl''  she  cried.  "Do  not  eyen  dream  it  I 
With  all  his  faults,  I  know  he  is  not  thai.*' 

"  Anyway,  he's  in  the  wrong  in  this  affair — on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  law,  call  it  what  you  please,''  said  I ;  and  with 
that,  our  four  horsemen  haying  for  the  moment  headed  us  by 
a  oondderable  interval,  I  hailed  my  post-boy  and  inquired 
who  was  the  nearest  magistrate  and  where  he  lived.  Arch- 
deacon Olitheroe,  he  told  me,  a  prodigious  dignitary,  and 
one  who  liyed  but  a  lane  or  two  back,  and  at  the  distance 
of  only  a  mile  or  two  out  of  the  direct  road.  I  showed 
him  the  king's  medallion. 

**  Take  the  lady  thAre,  and  at  full  gallop,^  I  cried. 

"  Sight,  sir  I    Mind  yourself,"  says  the  postilion. 

And  before  I  could  have  thought  it  possible,  he  had 
tomed  the  carriage  to  the  right-about  and  we  were  gallop- 
iugsoutlu 

Our  outriders  were  quick  to  remark  and  imitate  the 
ninxBayre,  and  came  flying  after  us  with  a  vast  deal  of 
indiseriminate  shouting ;  so  that  the  fine,  sober  picture  of 
t«niage  and  escort,  that  we  had  presented  but  a  moment 
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baok^  WM  tnuiatonned  in  the  twinkling  •!  an  eye  inte  the 
image  of  *  noiaj  f ox-ohase.  The  two  poatilions  and  m j 
own  sanoy  rogae  were»  of  ooorse,  disinterested  actors  in 
the  comedy ;  they  rode  for  the  mere  sporty  keeping  in  m 
body,  their  months  fall  of  langhter,  waving  their  hats  aa 
they  came  on,  and  crying  (as  the  fancy  strack  them) 
"  TaUy-ho  I*  **Stop  thief  1*  *•  A  highwayman  I  A  high- 
wayman I  *  It  was  othergness  work  with  Bellamy.  That 
gentleman  no  sooner  obserred  onr  change  of  direction  than 
he  tamed  his  horse  with  so  mnch  violence  that  the  poor 
animal  was  almost  cast  npon  its  side,  and  lannched  her  in 
immediate  and  desperate  pnrsaiL  As  he  approached  I 
saw  that  his  face  was  deadly  white  and  that  he  carried  a 
drawn  pistol  in  his  hand.  I  tamed  at  once  to  the  poor 
little  bride  that  was  to  have  been»  and  now  was  not  to  be ; 
she,  npon  her  side,  deserting  the  other  window^  tamed  as 
if  to  meet  me. 

^'0,  0,  don't  let  him  kill  me  I*^  she  screamed* 

**  Never  fear,*  I  replied. 

Her  face  was  distorted  with  terror*  Her  hands  took  hold 
upon  me  with  the  instinctive  cintch  of  an  infant.  The 
chaise  gave  a  flying  larch,  which  took  the  feet  from  nnder 
me  and  tnmbled  as  anyhow  npon  the  seat.  And  almost  in 
the  same  moment  the  head  of  Bellamy  appeared  in  the 
window  which  Misay  had  left  free  for  hinu 

Conceive  the  sitnation  t  The  littie  lady  and  I  were  fall* 
ing— or  had  jast  fallen — ^backward  on  the  setA,  and  offered 
to  the  eye  a  somewhat  ambignoas  pictore.  The  chaise 
was  speeding  at  a  f  nrioas  pace,  and  with  the  most  violent 
leaps  and  larches,  along  the  highway.  Into  this  bounding 
receptacle  Bellamy  interjected  his  head,  his  pistol  arm, 
and  his  pistol ;  and  since  his  own  horse  was  travelling  still 
fitfter  than  the  chaise,  he  mast  withdraw  all  of  them  again 
hi  the  inside  of  the  fraction  of  a  minnte.    He  did  so^  but 
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lie  left  fhe  oharge  of  fhe  pistol  behind  Urn — ^whether  by 
dedgn  or  accident  I  shall  never  know^  and  I  daresay  he 
has  forgotten  I  Probably  he  had  only  meant  to  threaten, 
in  hopes  of  causing  ns  to  arrest  our  flight.  In  the  same 
moment  came  the  explosion  and  a  pitiful  cry  from  Missy ; 
and  my  gentleman,  making  certain  he  had  struck  her, 
went  down  the  road  pursued  by  the  furies,  turned  at  the 
first  comer,  took  a  flying  leap  over  the  thorn  hedge,  and 
disappeared  across  country  in  the  least  possible  time. 

Bowley  was  ready  and  eager  to  pursue ;  but  I  withheld 
him,  thinking  we  were  excellently  quit  of  Mr.  Bellamy,  at 
no  more  cost  than  a  scratch  on  the  forearm  and  a  bullet* 
hole  in  the  left-hand  claret-ooloured  panel.  And  accord* 
ingly,  but  now  at  a  more  decent  pace,  we  proceeded  on  our 
way  to  Archdeacon  Olitheroe's.  Miss/s  gratitude  and  ad* 
miration  were  aroused  to  a  high  pitch  by  this  dramatic 
ioene,  and  what  she  was  pleased  to  call  my  wound.  She 
most  dress  it  for  me  with  her  handkerchief,  a  serrice 
which  she  rendered  me  eyen  with  tears.  I  could  well  have 
spared  them,  not  loYing  on  the  whole  to  be  made  ridiculous 
and  the  injury  being  in  the  nature  of  a  caf  s  scratch.  In* 
deed,  I  would  haye  suggested  for  her  kind  care  rather  the 
care  of  my  coat-sleeye,  which  had  suffered  worse  in  the 
encounter;  but  I  was  too  wise  to  risk  the  anti-climax. 
That  she  had  been  rescued  by  a  hero,  that  the  hero  should 
haye  been  wounded  in  the  affray,  and  his  wound  bandaged 
with  her  handkerchief  (which  it  could  not  eyen  bloody), 
ministered  incredibly  to  the  recoyery  of  her  self-respect ; 
and  I  could  hear  her  relate  the  incident  to  ^'the  young 
ladies,  my  school-companions,*^  in  the  most  approyed  man- 
ner of  M^  Baddiffe  I  To  haye  insisted  on  the  torn  coat- 
ileeye  would  haye  been  unmannerly,  if  not  inhuman. 

Presently  the  residence  of  the  archdeacon  began  to  heaye 
in  nght»    A  chaise  and  four  smoking  horses  stood  by  the 
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steps,  and  made  way  for  us  on  oar  approach ;  and  even  as 
we  afighted  there  appeared  from  the  biterior  of  the  hooae 
a  tall  ecclesiastic,  and  beside  him  a  little,  headstrong, 
mddj  man,  in  a  towering  passion  and  brandishing  oyer 
his  head  a  roll  of  paper.  At  sight  of  him  Miss  Dorothy 
flnng  herself  on  her  knees  with  the  most  moving  adjura- 
tions, calling  him  father,  assuring  him  she  was  wholly 
cnred  and  entirely  repentant  of  her  disobedience,  and  en« 
treating  forgiveness ;  and  I  soon  saw  that  she  need  fear  no 
great  severity  from  Mn  Greensleeves,  who  showed  himself 
extraordinarily  fond,  loud,  greedy  of  caresses  and  prodigal 
of  tears. 

To  give  myself  a  countenance,  as  well  as  to  have  all 
ready  for  the  road  when  I  should  find  occasion,  I  turned 
t»  quit  scores  with  Bellamy's  two  postilions.  They  had 
not  the  least  claim  on  me,  but  one  of  which  they  were 
quite  ignorant— that  I  was  a  fugitive.  It  is  the  worst 
feature  of  that  false  position  that  every  gratuity  becomes  a 
ease  of  conscience.  You  must  not  leave  behind  you  any 
one  discontented  nor  any  one  gratefuL  But  the  whole 
business  had  been  such  a  ^'  hurrah-boys''  from  the  begin* 
ning,  and  had  gone  ofF  in  the  fifth  act  so  like  a  melodrama, 
in  explosions,  reconciliations,  and  the  rape  of  a  poet-horsey 
that  it  was  plainly  impossible  to  keep  it  covered*  It  was 
plain  it  would  have  to  be  talked  over  in  all  the  inn4dtchens 
for  thirty  miles  about,  and  likely  for  six  months  to  come. 
It  only  remained  for  me,  therefore,  to  settle  on  that 
gratuity  which  should  be  least  conspicuous-HK>  large  that 
nobody  could  grumble>  so  small  that  nobody  would  be 
tempted  to  boast.  My  decision  was  hastily  and  not  wisely 
taken.  The  one  fellow  spat  on  his  tip  (so  he  call^  it)  for 
luck;  the  other,  developing  a  sudden  streak  of  pie^t 
prayed  Ood  bless  me  with  fervour.  It  seemed  a  demon* 
itration  was  brewing,  and  I  determined  to  be  off  at  onoa 
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Bidding  mj  own  post-boy  and  Bowie j  be  in  readiness  tor 
an  immediate  start,  I  reasoended  the  terrace  and  presented 
mjKl^  hat  in  hand,  before  Mr.  Greensleeres  and  the  arch* 
deacon. 

'^  Yon  will  ezcnse  me,  I  tmst,'^  said  L  '^  I  think  shame 
to  intemipt  this  agreeable  scene  of  f amil j  efFasion,  which 
I  haye  been  priyileged  in  some  small  degree  to  bring 
ikbont*^ 

And  at  these  words  the  storm  broke. 

*'  Small  degree  I  small  degree,  sir !  **  cries  the  father ; 
*«fhat  shall  not  pass,  Mr.  St.  Eaves  I  If  IVe  got  mj 
darling  back,  and  none  the  worse  for  that  yagabone  rascal* 
I  know  whom  I  haye  to  thank.  Shake  hands  with  me— 
up  to  the  elbows,  sir  I  A  Frenchman  yon  may  be,  bnt 
you're  one  of  the  right  breed,  by  God  I  And,  by  Ood, 
nr,  yon  may  haye  anything  yon  care  to  ask  of  me,  down 
to  DoH/s  hand,  by  God  r 

All  this  he  roared  oat  in  a  yoice  surprisingly  powerful 
from  so  small  a  person*  Every  word  was  thns  audible  to 
the  servants,  who  had  followed  them  out  of  the  house  and 
nov  congregated  about  ns  on  the  terrace,  as  well  as  to 
Bowley  and  the  five  postilions  on  the  gravel  sweep  below. 
The  sentiments  expressed  were  popular ;  some  ass,  whom 
the  devfl  moved  to  be  my  enemy,  proposed  three  cheers, 
tnd  they  were  given  with  a  will.  To  hear  my  own  namo 
nsoimdingamid  acclamations  in  the  hills  of  Westmoreland 
^Bs  flattering,  perhaps ;  but  it  was  inconvenient  at  a  me* 
ttent  when  (as  I  was  morally  persuaded)  police  handbills 
Were  already  speeding  after  me  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred 
mfles  a  day. 

Kor  was  that  the  end  of  it.  The  archdeacon  must  pre* 
imt  his  compliments,  and  press  upon  me  some  of  his 
Vest  India  sherry,  and  I  was  carried  into  a  vastly  tme 
library^  where  I  was  presented  to  his  lady  wife.    WhOo 
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we  were  at  sherry  in  the  library,  ale  was  handed  round 
npon  the  terrace.  Speeches  were  made,  hands  were  shak* 
en.  Missy  (at  her  father's  request)  kissed  me  farewell,  and 
the  whole  party  reaccompanied  me  to  the  terrace,  where 
they  stood  waying  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  and  crying  fare- 
wells to  all  the  echoes  of  the  mountains  until  the  chaise 
had  disappeared. 

The  echoes  of  the  mountains  were  engaged  in  saying  to 
me  privately  :  ''You  fool,  you  have  done  it  now  I '^ 

''  They  do  seem  to  have  got  'old  of  your  name,  Mr. 
Anne,''  said  Rowley.     **  It  weren't  my  fault  this  time." 

**  It  was  one  of  those  accidents  that  can  nerer  be  fore- 
seen," said  I,  affecting  a  dignity  that  I  was  far  from  feel- 
ing.   **  Some  one  recognised  me  " 

"  Which  on  'em,  Mr.  Anne  ?  "  said  the  rascal. 

**  That  is  a  senseless  question ;  it  can  make  no  difEer« 
ence  who  it  was,"  I  returned. 

**  No,  nor  that  it  can't  I "  cried  Bowley.  *'  I  say,  Mr. 
Anne,  sir,  it's  what  you  would  call  a  jolly  mess,  ain't  it  ? 
looks  like  '  dean  bowled  out  in  the  middle  stump,'  don't 
it?" 

''I  fail  to  understand  you,  Bowley." 

''  Well,  what  I  mean  is,  what  are  we  to  do  about  this 
•ne  ?  "  pointing  to  the  postilion  in  front  of  us,  as  he  al- 
ternately hid  and  reyealed  his  patched  breeches  to  the  trot 
of  his  horse.  **  He  see  you  get  in  this  morning  under  Mr. 
Bamomie— I  was  very  piticular  to  Mr.  Ramomie  you,  if 
you  remember,  sir — and  he  see  you  get  in  again  under  Mr. 
Saint  Eares,  and  whatever's  he  going  to  see  you  get  out 
under  ?  that's  what  worries  me,  sir.  It  don't  seem  to  me 
like  as  if  the  position  was  what  you  call  stratetegtc  I  ** 

''  Parrrbleu  I  will  you  let  me  be  I "  I  cried.  ''  I  haye 
to  think ;  you  cannot  imagine  how  your  constant  idiotio 
f  rattle  annoys  me." 
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**  Beg  paraon,  Mr.  Anue,''  said  he ;  and  the  next  mo- 
ment, '*  Yon  wouldn't  like  for  ns  to  do  onr  French  now^ 
would  yon,  Mr.  Anne  P  ** 

'*  Certainly  not,'*  said  I.    "  Play  upon  yonr  flageolet '^ 

The  which  he  did,  with  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  irony. 

Conscience  doth  make  cowards  of  as  all  I  I  was  so 
downcast  by  my  pitiful  mismanagement  of  the  morning's 
business,  that  I  shrank  from  the  eye  of  my  own  hired  in- 
fant, and  read  oSensive  meanings  into  his  idle  tootling. 

I  took  off  my  coat,  and  set  to  mending  it,  soldier-fash- 
ion, with  a  needle  and  thread.  There  is  nothing  more 
oondnciye  to  thought,  above  all  in  arduous  circumstances ; 
and  as  I  sewed,  I  gradually  gained  a  clearness  upon  my 
aflCairs.  I  must  be  done  with  the  claret-coloured  chaise  at 
once.  It  should  be  sold  at  the  next  stage  for  what  it  would 
bring*  Bowley  and  I  must  take  back  to  the  road  on  our 
four  feet,  and  after  a  decent  intenral  of  trudging,  get 
places  on  some  coach  for  Edinburgh  again  under  new 
names  I  So  much  trouble  and  toil,  so  much  extra  risk 
and  expense  and  loss  of  time,  and  all  for  a  dip  of  the 
tongue  to  a  little  lady  in  blue  I 
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I  HAD  hitherto  conceived  and  partly  carried  ont  an  ideal 
that  was  dear  to  my  heart.  Bowley  and  I  descended  from 
our  claret-colonred  chaise>  a  couple  of  correctly  dressed, 
brisk,  bright-eyed  young  fellows,  like  a  pair  of  aristocratic 
mice  ;  attending  singly  to  our  own  affairs,  communicating 
solely  with  each  other,  and  that  with  the  niceties  and  ciy- 
ilities  of  drill.  We  would  pass  through  the  little  crowd 
before  the  door  with  high-bred  preoccupation,  inoffensively 
haughty,  after  the  best  English  pattern ;  and  disappear 
within,  followed  by  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  by- 
standers, a  model  master  and  servant,  point-device  in  every 
part.  It  was  a  heavy  thought  to  me,  as  we  drew  up  before 
the  inn  at  Kirkby-Lonsdale,  that  this  scene  was  now  to  be 
enacted  for  the  last  time.  Alas  I  and  had  I  known  it,  it 
was  to  go  off  with  so  inferior  a  grace  I 

I  had  been  injudiciously  liberal  to  the  post-boys  of  the 
^chaise  and  four.  My  own  post-boy,  he  of  the  patched 
breeches,  now  stood  before  me,  his  eyes  glittering  with 
greed,  his  hand  advanced.  It  was  plain  he  anticipated 
4Something  extraordinary  by  way  of  a  pourboire;  and  con- 
sidering the  marches  and  counter-marches  by  which  I  had 
extended  the  stage,  the  military  character  of  our  affairs 
with  Mr.  Bellamy,  and  the  bad  example  I  had  set  before 
him  at  the  archdeacon^  something  exceptional  was  cer- 
taialj  to  be  done.    But  these  are  always  nice  qnestionsy  to 
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a  foreigner  aboye  all ;  a  shade  too  little  will  snggest  nig* 
gardliness^  a  shilling  too  mnch  smells  of  hnsh-money* 
Fresh  from  the  scene  at  the  archdeaoon's,  and  flushed  by 
the  idea  that  I  was  now  nearly  done  with  the  respMisibil- 
ities  of  the  olaret-colonred  chaise,  I  put  into  his  hands 
five  guineas ;  and  the  amount  served  only  to  waken  Im 
cupidity. 

*'  0,  come,  sir,  yon  ain't  going  to  fob  me  off  with  this  f 
Why,  I  seen  fire  at  your  side  !  **  he  cried* 

It  would  neyer  do  to  give  him  more ;  I  felt  I  should 
become  the  fable  of  Eirkby-Lonsdale  if  I  did  ;  and  I  looked 
him  in  the  face,  sternly  but  still  smiling,  and  addressed 
him  with  a  voice  of  uncompromising  firmness. 

"  If  you  do  not  like  it,  give  it  back,''  said  L 

He  pocketed  the  guineas  with  the  quickness  of  a  con* 
jnrer,  and  like  a  base-bom  cockney  as  he  was,  fell  instantly 
to  casting  dirt. 

'"Ave  your  own  way  of  it,  Mr.  Bamomie— leastways 
Mr.  St.  Eave^ii  or  whatever  your  blessed  name  may  be. 
Look  'ere" — ^turning  for  sympathy  to  the  stable-boys-^ 
''this  is  a  blessed  business.  Blessed  'ard,  I  calls  it.  'Ere 
I  takes  up  a  blessed  son  of  a  pop-gun  what  calls  hisself  any* 
thing  you  care  to  mention,  and  turns  out  to  be  a  blessed 
fMunseer  at  the  end  of  it  I  'Ere  'ave  I  been  drivin'  of  him 
np  and  down  all  day,  a-carrying  off  of  gals,  a-shootin'  of 
pisi^ils,  and  a-drinkin'  of  sherry  and  hale  ;  and  wot  does 
he  up  and  give  me  but  a  blank,  blank,  blanketing  blank  !" 

The  fellow's  language  had  become  too  powerful  for  re- 
production, and  I  pass  it  by. 

Meanwhile  I  observed  Bowley  fretting  visibly  at  the  bit ; 
another  moment,  and  he  would  have  added  a  last  touch  of 
the  ridiculous  to  our  arrival  by  coming  to  his  hands  with 
the  postilion. 

Bowley  I  **  cried  I  reprovingly. 
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Strictly  it  should  haye  been  Ghmmon ;  but  in  the  Hnrrj 
of  the  moment,  my  fanlt  (I  can  only  hope)  passed  unper* 
oeiyed.  At  the  same  time  I  caught  the  eye  of  the  post- 
master. He  was  long  and  lean,  and  brown  and  bilious  ;  he 
had  the  drooping  nose  of  the  humourist,  and  the  quick  at- 
tention of  a  man  of  parts.  He  read  my  embarrassment  in 
a  glance,  stepped  instantly  forward,  sent  the  post-boy  to 
the  right-about  with  half  a  word,  and  was  back  next  mo- 
ment at  my  side. 

''  Dinner  in  a  prirate  room,  sir  ?  Very  well.  John, 
No.  4 1  What  wine  would  you  care  to  mention  P  Very 
well,  sir.  Will  you  please  to  order  fresh  horses  P  Not, 
sir?    Very  well.*' 

Each  of  these  expressions  was  accompanied  by  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  bow,  and  all  were  prefaced  by  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  smile,  which  I  could  veiy  well  hare 
done  without.  The  man's  politeness  was  from  the  teeth 
outwards ;  behind  and  within,  I  was  conscious  of  a  perpet- 
ual scrutiny  :  the  scene  at  his  doorstep,  the  random  con- 
fidences of  the  post-boy,  had  not  been  thrown  away  on  this 
obserrer ;  and  it  was  under  a  strong  fear  of  coming  trouble 
that  I  was  shown  at  last  into  my  private  room.  I  was  in 
half  a  mind  to  hare  put  off  the  whole  business.  But  the 
truth  is,  now  my  name  liad  got  abroad,  my  fear  of  the  mail 
that  was  coming,  and  the  handbills  it  should  contain,  had 
waxed  inordinately,  and  I  felt  I  could  never  eat  a  meal  in 
peace  till  I  had  severed  my  connection  with  the  daret- 
coloured  chaise. 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  I  had  done  with  dinner,  I  sent  my 
compliments  to  the  landlord  and  requested  he  should  take 
a  glass  of  wine  with  me.  He  came ;  we  exchanged  the  neo- 
essary  civilities,  and  presently  I  approached  my  business. 

<'  By-the-bye,''  said  I, ''  we  had  a  brush  down  the  road 
to-day.    I  dare  say  you  may  have  heard  of  it  P'^ 
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He  nodded, 

''  And  I  was  so  nnlncky  as  to  get  a  pistol  ball  in  the 
panel  of  my  chaise/'  I  continued^  ^^  which  makes  it  simply 
useless  to  me.    Do  yon  know  any  one  likely  to  boy  P  ** 

''  I  can  well  understand  that,''  said  the  landlord.  *^  I  was 
looking  at  it  jost  now  ;  it's  as  good  as  rained,  is  that  chaise. 
Oeneral  nile,  people  don't  like  chaises  with  bullet  holes." 

"  Too  much  Romance  of  the  Forest  f  "  I  suggested,  re- 
calling my  little  friend  of  the  morning,  and  what  I  was 
tare  had  been  her  favourite  reading — ^Mrs.  Badclifle's  novels. 

''  Just  so,"  said  he.  **  They  may  be  right,  they  may  be 
wrong ;  I'm  not  the  judge.  But  I  suppose  ifs  natural, 
after  all,  for  respectable  people  to  like  things  respectable 
about  them ;  not  bullet  holes,  nor  puddles  of  blood,  nor 
men  with  aliases." 

I  took  a  glass  of  wine  and  held  it  up  to  the  light  to 
show  that  my  hand  was  steady. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "  I  suppose  so." 

"You  hare  papers,  of  course,  showing  you  are  the 
proper  owner  ?  "  he  inquired* 

"There  is  the  bill,  stamped  and  receipted,**  said  I^ 
tossing  it  across  to  him. 

He  looked  at  it. 

"  This  all  you  hare  P  "  he  asked. 

"  It  is  enough,  at  least,"  said  I.  ''  It  shows  you  where 
I  bought  and  what  I  paid  for  it." 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  he  said«  *'You  want  some 
paper  of  identification." 

"  To  identify  the  chaise  P  "  I  inquired. 
Not  at  all :  to  identify  y<m,"  sfdd  he. 
My  good  sir,  remember  yourself  I"  said  L    ''The 
title-deeds  of  my  estate  are  in  that  despatch*box  ;  but  you 
do  not  seriously  suppose  that  I  should  allow  you  to  es* 
uaine  them  P**  : 
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''  Well,  you  see,  this  paper  proyee  tliat  some  Kr.  Ba* 
momie  paid  seventy  guineas  for  a  chaise,^'  said  the  fellow. 
''  That's  all  well  and  good ;  but  who's  to  prove  to  me  that 
you  are  Mr.  Bamomie  ?'' 

"  Fellow  I ''  cried  I. 

'^  0,  fellow  as  much  as  you  please  I ''  said  he.  ''  Fellow, 
with  all  my  heart  I  That  changes  nothing.  I  am  fellow, 
of  course — obtrusiye  fellow,  impudent  fellow,  if  you  like — 
but  who  are  you  ?  I  hear  of  you  with  two  names ;  I  hear 
of  you  running  away  with  young  ladies,  and  getting 
cheered  for  a  Frenchman,  which  seems  odd ;  and  one 
thing  I  will  go  bail  for,  that  you  were  in  a  blue  fright  when 
the  post-boy  began  to  tell  tales  at  my  door.  In  short,  sir, 
you  may  be  a  very  good  gentleman;  but  I  don't  know 
enough  about  you,  and  111  trouble  you  for  your  papers,  oi 
to  go  before  a  magistrate.  Take  your  choice ;  if  I'm  not 
fine  enough,  I  hope  the  magistrates  are." 

**  My  good  man,"  I  stammered,  for  though  I  had  found 
my  voice,  I  could  scarce  be  said  to  have  recovered  my 
wits,  *^  this  is  most  unusual,  most  rude.  Is  it  the  custom 
in  Westmoreland  that  gentlemen  should  be  insulted  ?  '* 

''  That  depends,"  said  he.  '^  When  if  s  suspected  that 
gentlemen  are  spies,  it  is  the  custom  ;  and  a  good  custom 
too.  No,  no,"  he  broke  out,  perceiving  me  to  make  a 
movement  '^  Both  hands  upon  the  table,  my  gentleman  I 
I  want  no  pistol  balls  in  my  chaise  panels." 

''Surely,  sir,  you  do  me  strange  injustice  I"  said  I,  now 
the  master  of  myself.  ''  You  see  me  sitting  here,  a  monu- 
ment of  tranquillity  :  pray  may  I  help  myself  to  wine  with- 
out umbraging  you  ?  " 

I  took  this  attitude  in  sheer  despair.    I  had  no  plan,  no 
hope.    The  best  I  could  imagine  was  to  spin  the  business 
out  some  minutes  longer,  then  capitulate.    At  least,  I 
>  wonld  J^P^  capitulate  one  moment  too  soon. 
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^  Am  I  to  take  that  for  nof  he  asked. 

''Bef erring  to  yonr  former  obliging  proposal  ?**  said  L 
"  My  good  sir,  you  are  to  take  it,  as  you  say,  for  '  No. 
Certainly  I  will  not  show  you  my  deeds ;  certainly  I  will 
not  rise  from  table  and  trundle  out  to  see  your  magistrates. 
I  haye  too  much  respect  for  my  digestion,  and  too  ^'*~Me 
cariosity  in  justices  of  the  peace.'' 

He  leaned  forward,  looked  me  nearly  in  the  face,  and 
reached  out  one  hand  to  the  bell-rope.  **  See  here,  my  fine 
fellow  I ''  said  he.  '^  Do  you  see  that  bell-rope  ?  Let  me 
teU  you,  there's  a  boy  waiting  below :  one  jingle,  and  he 
goes  to  fetch  the  constable." 

"  Do  you  tell  me  so  ? "  said  I.  **  Well,  there's  no 
accounting  for  tastes  I  I  have  a  prejudice  against  the 
society  of  constables,  but  if  it  is  your  fancy  to  haye  one  in 

for  the  dessert ^"  I  shrugged  my  shoulders  lightly. 

*'  Beally,  you  know,"  I  added,  '^  this  is  yastly  entertaining. 
I  assure  you,  I  am  looking  on,  with  all  the  interest  of  a 
man  of  ilie  world,  at  the  deyelopment  of  your  highly  origi* 
nal  character." 

He  continued  to  study  my  face  without  speech,  his  hand 
still  on  the  button  of  the  bell-rope,  his  eyes  in  mine  ;  this 
was  the  decisiye  heat.  My  face  seemed  to  myself  to  dislimn 
under  his  gaze,  my  expression  to  change,  tiie  smile  (with 
▼hich  I  had  begun)  to  degenerate  into  the  grin  of  the  man 
upon  the  rack.  I  was  besides  harassed  with  doubts.  An 
innocent  man,  I  argued,  would  haye  resented  the  fellow's 
impudence  an  hour  ago ;  and  by  my  continued  endurance 
of  the  ordeal,  I  was  simply  signing  and  sealing  my  confes- 
sion ;  in  short,  I  had  reached  the  end  of  my  powers. 

''  Haye  you  any  objection  to  my  putting  my  hands  in  my 
breeches  pockets  ?  "  I  inquired.  ''  Excuse  me  mentioning 
it,  but  yon  showed  yourself  so  extremely  nenrous  a  moment 
beck.* 
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M J  Toice  was  not  all  I  could  hare  wished,  but  it  sufficed. 
I  could  hear  it  tremble,  but  the  landlord  apparently  could 
not.  He  turned  away  and  drew  a  long  breath,  and  you 
may  be  sure  I  was  quick  to  follow  his  example. 

'^  You're  a  cool  hand  at  least,  and  that's  the  sort  I  like,'* 
said  he.  '^  Be  you  what  you  please,  I'll  deal  square.  Ill 
take  the  chaise  for  a  hundred  pound  down,  and  throw  the 
dinner  in." 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,''  I  cried,  wholly  mystified  by  this 
form  of  words. 

'^  You  pay  me  a  hundred  down,"  he  repeated,  ''and  111 
take  the  chaise.  If  s  very  little  more  than  it  cost,"  he 
added,  with  a  grin,  ''  and  you  know  you  must  get  it  off 
your  hands  somehow." 

I  do  not  know  when  I  have  been  better  entertained  than 
by  this  impudent  proposal.  It  was  broadly  funny,  and  I 
suppose  the  least  tempting  offer  in  the  world.  For  all  that, 
it  came  very  welcome,  for  it  gave  me  the  occasion  to  laugh. 
This  I  did  with  the  most  complete  abandonment,  till  the 
tears  ran  down  my  cheeks ;  and  ever  and  again,  as  the  fit 
abated,  I  would  get  another  yiew  of  the  landlord's  face,  and 
go  off  into  another  paroxysm. 

''  You  droll  creature,  you  will  be  the  death  of  me  yet !  '^ 
I  cried,  drying  my  eyes. 

My  friend  was  now  wholly  disconcerted ;  he  knew  not 
where  to  look,  nor  yet  what  to  say  ;  and  began  for  the  first 
time  to  conceive  it  possible  he  was  mistaken. 

''  You  seem  rather  to  enjoy  a  laugh,  sir,"  said  he. 

''  0,  yes  I  I  am  quite  an  original,"  I  replied,  and  laughed 
again. 

Presently,  in  a  changed  voice,  he  offered  me  twenty 

pounds  for  the  chaise ;  I  ran  him  up  to  twenty-five,  and 

closed  with  the  offer  :  indeed,  I  was  glad  to  get  anything  ; 

^  ai^d  if  I  haggled,  it  was  not  in  the  desire  of  gain,  but  with 
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the  view  at  any  price  of  secnring  a  safe  retreat.  For, 
although  hostilitiee  were  saspended,  he  was  jet  far  from 
satisfied ;  and  I  could  read  his  continned  suspicions  in  the 
cloady  eye  that  still  hovered  about  mj  face.  At  last  they 
took  shape  in  words. 

*^  This  is  all  yery  well,"  says  he :  "you  carry  it  off  well; 
but  for  an  that,  I  must  do  my  duiy." 

I  had  my  strong  effect  in  reserve ;  it  was  to  bum  my 
ships  with  a  vengeance  I  I  rose.  ''  Leave  the  room,''  said 
L  ''  This  is  insufferable.  Is  the  man  mad  V*  And  then, 
as  if  already  half  ashamed  of  my  passion : ' '  I  can  take  a  joke 
•8  well  as  any  one,''  I  added ;  "  but  this  passes  measuroii 
Send  my  servant  and  the  bill." 

When  he  had  left  me  alone,  I  considered  my  own  valour 
with  amazement.  I  had  insulted  him;  I  had  sent  him 
away  alone ;  now,  if  ever,  he  would  take  what  was  the  only 
sensible  resource,  and  fetch  the  constable.  But  there  was 
something  instinctively  treacherous  about  the  man,  which 
shrank  from  plain  courses.  And,  with  all  his  cleverness, 
he  missed  the  occasion  of  fame.  Bowley  and  I  were  suffered 
to  walk  out  of  his  door,  with  all  our  baggage,  on  foot,  with 
no  destination  named,  except  in  the  vague  statement  that 
we  were  come  ''to  view  the  lakes" ;  and  my  friend  only 
watched  our  departure  with  his  chin  in  his  hand,  still 
moodily  irresolute. 

I  think  this  one  of  my  great  successes.  I  was  exposed, 
unmasked,  summoned  to  do  a  perfectly  natural  act,  which 
must  prove  my  doom  and  which  I  had  not  the  slightest 
pretext  for  refusing.  I  kept  my  head,  stuck  to  my  guns, 
and,  against  all  likelihood,  here  I  was  onoe  more  at  liberty 
and  in  the  king's  highway.  This  was  a  strong  lesson  never 
to  despair ;  and  at  the  same  time,  how  many  hints  to  be 
cautious  I  and  what  a  perplexed  and  dubious  business  the 
whole  question  of  my  escape  now  appeared !  9%at-I  pbofd^^ 
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have  risked  perishing  npon  a  trumpery  question  of  a 
pourbairs,  depicted,  in  lively  colours,  the  perils  that  per- 
petually surrounded  us*  Though,  to  be  sure,  the  initial 
mistake  had  been  committed  before  that ;  and  if  I  had  not 
suffered  myself  to  be  drawn  a  little  deep  in  confidences  to 
the  innocent  Dolly,  there  need  haye  been  no  tumble  at  the 
inn  of  Kirkby-Lonsdale.  I  took  the  lesson  to  heart,  and 
promised  myself  in  the  future  to  be  more  reserved.  It  was 
none  of  my  business  to  attend  to  broken  chaises  or  ship- 
wrecked travellers.  I  had  my  hands  full  of  my  own 
affairs;  and  my  best  defence  would  be  a  little  more  natural 
selfishness  and  a  trifle  less  imbecile  good-nature. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

I  BfEET  A  CHEERFUL  EXTRAVAGANT 

I  PASS  over  the  next  fifty  or  sixty  leagues  of  our  journey 
without  comment.  The  reader  must  be  growing  weary  of 
Bcenes  of  travel ;  and  for  my  own  part  I  haye  no  cause  to 
recall  these  particular  miles  with  any  pleasure.  We  were 
mainly  occupied  with  attempts  to  obliterate  our  trail, 
which  (as  the  result  showed)  were  far  from  successful ;  for 
on  my  cousin  following,  he  was  able  to  run  me  home  with 
the  least  possible  loss  of  time,  following  the  claret-coloured 
chaise  to  Kirkby-Lonsdale,  where  I  think  the  landlord 
must  have  wept  to  learn  what  he  had  missed,  and  tracing 
Q8  thereafter  to  the  doors  of  the  coach  office  in  Edinburgh 
without  a  single  check.  Fortune  did  not  favour  me,  and 
why  should  I  recapitulate  the  details  of  futile  precautions 
which  deceived  nobody,  and  wearisome  arts  which  proved 
to  be  artless  f 

The  day  was  drawing  to  an  end  when  Mr.  Bowley  and  I 
bowled  into  Edinburgh,  to  the  stirring  sound  of  the  guard's 
bagle  and  the  clattering  team.  I  was  here  upon  my  field 
of  battle ;  on  the  sceue  of  my  former  captivity,  escape  and 
exploits ;  and  in  the  same  city  with  my  love.  My  heart 
expanded  ;  I  have  rarely  felt  more  of  a  hero.  All  down 
the  Bridges,  I  sat  by  the  driver  with  my  arms  folded  and 
mj  face  set,  unflinchingly  meeting  every  eye,  and  prepared 
every  moment  for  a  cry  of  recognition.  Hundreds  of  the 
population  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  Oastle,  where 
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it  was  my  practice  (before  the  days  of  Flora)  to  make  my- 
self conspicaoas  among  the  prisoners ;  and  I  think  it  an  ex- 
traordinary thing  that  I  shonld  have  encountered  so  tew  to 
recognise  me.  But  doubtless  a  clean  chin  is  a  disguise  in 
itself;  and  the  change  is  great  from  a  suit  of  sulphur  yel* 
low  to  fine  linen,  a  well-fitting  mouse-coloured  great-coat 
furred  in  black,  a  pair  of  tight  trousers  of  fashionable  cut^^ 
and  a  hat  of  inimitable  curL  After  all,  it  was  more  likely 
that  I  should  have  recognised  our  visitors,  than  that  they 
should  hare  identified  the  modish  gentleman  with  the  mia* 
erable  prisoner  in  the  Castle. 

I  was  glad  to  set  foot  on  the  fiagstones,  and  to  escape 
from  the  crowd  that  had  assembled  to  receire  the  maSL 
Here  we  were,  with  but  little  daylight  before  us,  and  that 
en  Saturday  afternoon,  the  eve  of  the  famous  Scottish 
Sabbath,  adrift  in  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh,  and  oyer* 
laden  with  baggage.  We  carried  it  ourselves.  I  would 
not  take  a  cab,  nor  so  much  as  hire  a  porter,  who  might 
afterwards  serve  as  a  link  between  my  lodgings  and  the 
mail,  and  connect  me  again  with  the  claret-coloured  chaise 
and  Aylesbury.  For  I  was  resolved  to  break  the  chain  of 
evidence  for  good,  and  to  begin  life  afresh  (so  far  as  re- 
gards caution)  with  a  new  character.  The  first  step  was  to 
find  lodgings,  and  to  find  them  quickly.  This  was  the 
more  needful  as  Mr.  Bowley  and  I,  in  our  smart  clothes  and 
with  our  cumbrous  burthen,  made  a  noticeable  appearance 
in  the  streets  at  that  time  of  the  day  and  in  that  quarter  of 
the  town,  which  was  largely  given  up  to  fine  folk,  bucks 
and  dandies  and  young  ladies,  or  respectable  professional 
men  on  their  way  home  to  dinner. 

On  the  north  side  of  St.  James's  Square  I  was  so  happy 

as  to  spy  a  bill  in  a  third-fioor  window.    I  was  equally  in* 

different  to  cost  and  convenience  in  my  choice  of  a  lodging 

,^'  any  p^r^  in  a  storm  **  was  the  principle  on  which  I 
••  *•  ...  ••«  •  • 

• "  •     • . .  •  • 
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prepared  to  act ;  and  Bowley  and  I  made  at  once  for  tbe 
oommon  entrance  and  scaled  the  Btair. 

We  were  admitted  by  a  yery  sour-looking  female  in  bom* 
bazine.     I  gathered  she  had  all  her  life  been  depressed  by 
a  series  of  bereavements^  the  last  of  which  might  very  well 
bave  befallen  her  the  day  before  ;  and  I  instinctiyely  low- 
ered my  Toice  when  I  addressed  her.    She  admitted  she 
bad  rooms  to  let — eren  showed  them  to  us — a  sitting-room 
aad  bedroom  in  a  suite,  commanding  a  fine  prospect  to  the 
Ilrth  and  Fif eshire,  and  in  themselyes  well  proportioned 
and  comfortably  famished,  with  pictures  on  the  wall» 
shells  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  seyertd  books  upon  the  table^ 
which  I  found  afterwards  to  be  all  of  a  deyotional  charao* 
:  ter,  and  all  presentation  copies,  "  to  my  Christian  friend,* 
i  or  ''to  my  devout  acquaintance  in  the  Lord,  Bethiah 
I  HcBanken.^    Beyond  tiiis  my  **  Ghristian  friend  ^  could 
not  be  made  to  advance :  no,  not  even  to  do  that  which 
I  seemed  the  most  natural  and  pleasing  thing  in  the  world— 
I  I  mean  to  name  her  price — but  stood  before  us  shaking 
I  her  head,  and  at  times  mourning  like  the  dove,  the  picture 
I  of  depreeaion  and  defence.    She  had  a  voice  the  most 
querulous  I  have  ever  heard,  and  with  this  she  produced  a 
whole  regiment  of  difficulties  and  criticisms. 
She  could  not  promise  us  attendance. 
''Well,   madam,^  said  I,  "and  what  is  my  servant 
for?* 

'' Him  ? '^  she  asked.    '^Begudetoust    IsA^yourser* 
vant?" 
''  I  am  sorry,  ma^im,  he  meets  with  your  disapproval.'* 
''Na,  I  never  said  that    But  he's  young.    He'll  be  a 
great  breaker,  Fm  thinkin'.    Ay  I  hell  be  a  great  resptm* 
Aeelity  to  ye,  like.    Does  he  attend  to  his  releegien  ?  '^ 

''Tes,  rn'm,**  returned  Bowley,  with  admirable  premp- 
litade,  and,  immediately  closing  his  eyes,  as  if  from  habits 
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repeated  the  following  distich  with  more  oeleritj 
tenronr  t— 

M  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  JohOf 
BlMs  the  bed  that  I  Ue  on!" 

**  mun !  ^  Bud  the  lady,  and  maintained  an  awf nl  si- 
leooe. 

*'  Well,  ma^un/'  said  I,  ''  it  seems  we  are  never  to  hear 
the  beginning  of  yonr  terms,  let  alone  the  end  of  thenu 
Gomo— a  good  movement  I  and  let  ns  be  either  off  or  on.'' 

She  opened  her  lips  slowly.  ''  Ony  raferences  ? ''  she 
inquired,  in  a  voice  like  a  bell. 

I  opened  my  pocket-book  and  showed  her  a  handf  nl  of 
bank-bills.  ''I  think, madam,  that  these  are  nnezception* 
able,**  said  L 

•'  Ye*ll  be  wantin*  breakfast  late  P  "  was  her  reply. 

'^  Madam,  we  want  breakfast  at  whatever  hoar  it  suits 
yon  to  give  it,  from  four  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the 
afternoon  1  ^  I  cried.  '^  Only  tell  ns  your  figure,  if  yonr 
mouth  be  large  enough  to  let  it  out ! '' 

**  I  couldnae  give  ye  supper  the  nicht,"  came  the  echo. 

''  We  shall  go  out  to  supper,  you  incorrigible  female  I** 
I  vowed,  between  laughter  and  tears.  '^Here^this  is 
going  to  end  I  I  want  you  for  a  landlady — let  me  tell  you 
that  I — ^and  I  am  going  to  have  my  way.  You  won't  tell 
me  what  you  charge  ?  Very  well ;  I  will  do  without  I  I 
can  trust  you  I  You  don't  seem  to  know  when  you  hare  a 
good  lodger ;  but  I  know  perfectly  when  I  have  an  honest 
landlady  I    Bowley,  unstrap  the  valises ! " 

Will  it  be  credited  ?  The  monomaniac  fell  to  rating  me 
for  my  indiscretion  I  But  the  battle  was  over ;  these  were 
her  last  guns,  and  more  in  the  nature  of  a  salute  than  of 
renewed  hostilities.  And  presently  she  condescended  on 
Tery  moderate  terms,  and  Bowley  and  I  were  able  to  escape 
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in  qnest  of  snpper.  Mnch  time  had^  however^  been  lost ; 
the  san  was  long  down^  the  lamps  glimmered  along  the 
streets,  and  the  voice  of  a  watchman  already  resounded  in 
the  neighbouring  Leith  Road.  On  onr  first  arrival  I  had 
obseryed  a  place  of  entertainment  not  far  off,  in  a  street 
behind  the  Register  House.  Thither  we  found  our  way, 
ana  sat  down  to  a  late  dinner  alone.  Bat  we  had  scarce 
given  onr  orders  before  the  door  opened,  and  a  tall  yoa!ng 
feDow  entered  with  something  of  a  lurch,  looked  about 
him,  and  approached  the  same  table. 

**  Give  you  good  evening,  most  grave  and  reverend  se- 
niors I  *'  said  he.  "  Will  you  permit  a  wanderer,  a  pilgrim 
»the  pilgrim  of  love,  in  short— to  come  to  temporary  anch- 
or under  your  lee  ?  I  care  not  who  knows  it,  but  I  have 
a  passionate  aversion  from  the  bestial  practice  of  solitary 
feeding  I " 

"You  are  welcome,  sir,'*  said  I,  "if  I  may  take  upon 
me  80  &r  to  play  the  host  in  a  public  place.  ^' 

He  looked  startled,  and  fixed  a  hazy  eye  on  me,  as  he  sat 
down.  \ 

"  Sir,'^  said  he,  "  you  are  a  man  not  without  some  tinct* 
we  of  letters,  I  perceive  I    What  shall  we  drink,  sir  ?  " 

I  mentioned  I  had  already  called  for  a  pot  of  porter. 

"  A  modest  pot — the  seasonable  quencher  ? ''  said  he. 
"  Well,  I  do  not  know  but  what  I  could  look  at  a  modest 
pot  myself  !  I  am,  for  the  moment,  in  precarious  health. 
Much  study  hath  heated  my  brain,  much  walking  wearied 
JJiy—well,  it  seems  to  be  more  my  eyes  I " 

"  Tou  have  walked  far,  I  daresay  P ''  I  suggested. 

"  Not  so  much  far  as  often,''  he  replied.  "  There  is  in 
this  city — to  which,  I  think,  you  are  a  stranger  ?  Sir,  to 
jour  very  good  health,  and  our  better  acquaintance ! — 
^re  is,  in  this  city  of  Dunedin,  a  certain  implication  of 
■^loets  which  reflects  the  utmost  credit  on  the  designer  and 
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the  pablicana— at  eveiy  hundred  yards  is  seated  the  Judi- 
cions  Tayem^  so  that  persons  of  contemplatiye  mind  are 
secure^  at  moderate  distances,  of  refreshment.  I  have  been 
doing  a  trot  in  that  favoured  quarter,  favoured  by  art  and 
nature.  A  few  chosen  comrades — enemies  of  publicity 
and  friends  to  wit  and  wine — obliged  me  with  their  society. 
'Along  the  cool,  sequestered  vale  of  Begister  Street  we 
kept  the  uneven  tenor  of  our  way/  sir/' 

**  It  struck  me,  as  you  came  in "  I  began. 

''  0,  don't  make  any  bones  about  it  1 ''  he  interrupted. 
''  Of  course  it  struck  you  I  and  let  me  tell  you,  I  was  dev- 
ilish lucky  not  to  strike  myself.  When  I  entered  this 
apartment  I  shone  '  with  all  the  pomp  and  prodigality  of 
brandy  and  water,'  as  the  poet  Oray  has  in  another  place 
expressed  it.  Powerful  bard,  Oray  I  but  a  niminy-piminy 
creature,  afraid  of  a  petticoat  and  a  bottle — not  a  man,  sir, 
not  a  man  I  Excuse  me  for  being  so  troublesome,  but  what 
the  devil  have  I  done  with  my  fork  F  Thank  you,  I  am 
sure.  Temuhntia,  quoad  me  ipsum,  brevis  colligo  est.  I 
sit  and  eat,  sir,  in  a  London  fog.  I  should  bring  a  link- 
boy  to  table  with  me  ;  and  I  would  too,  if  the  little  brutes 
were  only  washed  I  I  intend  to  found  a  Philanthropical 
Society  for  Washing  the  Deserving  Poor  and  Shaving  Sol- 
diers. I  am  pleased  to  observe  that,  although  not  of  an 
nnmilitary  bearing,  you  are  apparently  shaved.  In  my 
calendar  of  the  virtues,  shaving  comes  next  to  drinking. 
A  gentleman  may  be  a  low-minded  ruflSan  without  six- 
pence, but  he  will  always  be  close  shaved.  See  me,  with 
the  eye  of  fancy,  in  the  chill  hours  of  the  morning,  say 
about  a  quarter  to  twelve,  noon — see  me  awake  !  First 
thing  of  all,  without  one  thought  of  the  plausible  but  un- 
satisfactory small  beer,  or  the  healthful  though  insipid 
soda-water,  I  take  the  deadly  razor  in  my  vacillating 
grasp;  I  proceed  to  skate  upon  the  margin  of  eternity. 
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Stimiilating  thonght !  I  bleed^  perhaps,  bnt  with  medica* 
ble  wonnds.  The  stubble  reaped,  I  pass  oat  of  mj  cham- 
ber, calm  but  triumphant.  To  employ  a  hackneyed  phrase, 
I  would  not  call  Lord  Wellington  my  uncle  I  I,  too,  have 
dared,  perhaps  bled,  before  the  imminent  deadly  shaying 
table.^ 

In  this  manner  the  bombastic  fellow  continued  to  enter- 
tain me  all  through  dinner,  and  by  a  common  error  of 
drunkards,  because  he  had  been  extremely  talkatiye  him- 
adf,  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  chanced  on  very 
genial  company.  He  told  me  his  name,  his  address ;  he 
begged  we  should  meet  again ;  finally  he  proposed  that  I 
should  dine  with  him  in  the  country  at  an  early  date. 

''The  dinner  is  official,''  he  explained.     ''The  office- 
bearers  and  Senatus  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Cramond — an 
educational  institution  in  which  I  haye  the  honour  to  be 
Professor  of  Nonsense — meet  to  do  honour  to  our  friend 
Icarus,  at  the  old-established  hwoff,  Cramond  Bridge.   One 
pbice  is  yaeant,  fascinating  stranger, — I  offer  it  to  you  I  ** 
"And  who  is  your  friend  Icarus  V*  I  asked. 
"  The  aspiring  son  of  Dsddalus  ! "  said  he.    "  Is  it  pos- 
aUe  that  you  haye  neyer  heard  the  name  of  Byfield  ?  ^ 
"  Possible  and-  true,''  said  L 

"And  is  &me  so  small  a  thing  P"  cried  he.  "  Byfield, 
lir,  is  an  aeronaut.  He  apes  the  fame  of  a  Lunardi,  and 
18  on  the  point  of  offering  to  the  inhabitants — I  beg  your 
pardon,  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  our  neighbourhood 
—the  spectacle  of  an  ascension.  As  one  of  the  gentry 
ooncemed,  I  may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  I  am  un- 
i&oyed.  I  care  not  a  Tinker's  Damn  for  his  ascension. 
Ko  more— I  breathe  it  in  your  ear.^oes  anybody  else. 
The  business  is  stale,  sir,  stale.  Lunardi  did  it,  and  oyer- 
ffid  it  A  whimsical,  fiddling,  yain  fellow,  by  all  accounts 
^tor  I  was  at;  that  time  rocking  in  my  cradle.    But  once 
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was  enough.  If  Lnnardi  went  np  and  came  down,  theiB 
was  the  matter  settled.  We  prefer  to  grant  the  point. 
We  do  not  want  to  see  the  experiment  repeated  ad  nau* 
seam  by  Byfield,  and  Brown,  and  Bntler,  and  Brodie,  and 
Bottomley.  Ah  1  if  they  wonld  go  np  and  not  come  down 
again  1  Bnt  this  is  by  the  question.  The  IJnivergity  of 
Gramond  delights  to  honour  merit  in  the  man,  sir,  rather 
than  utility  in  the  profession ;  and  Byfield,  though  an 
ignorant  dog,  is  a  sound,  reliable  drinker,  and  really  not 
amiss  over  his  cups.  Under  the  radiance  of  the  kindly 
jar,  partiality  might  even  credit  him  with  wit.*^ 

It  will  be  seen  afterwards  that  this  was  more  my  busi« 
ness  than  I  thought  it  at  the  time.  Indeed,  I  was  im* 
patient  to  be  gone.  Even  as  my  friend  maundered  ahead, 
a  squall  burst,  the  jaws  of  the  rain  were  opened  againrt 
the  coffee-house  windows,  and  at  that  inclement  signal  I 
nmambered  I  was  due  ekewhans. 
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At  the  door  I  was  nearly  blown  back  by  the  unbridled 
fiolence  of  the  squall,  and  Bowley  and  I  must  shout  our 
parting  words.  All  the  way  along  Princes  Street  (whither 
my  way  led)  the  wind  hunted  me  behind  and  screamed  in 
my  ears.  The  city  was  flushed  with  bucketfuls  of  rain  that 
tasted  salt  from  the  neighbouring  ocean.  It  seemed  to 
darken  and  lighten  again  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  g^sts. 
Kow  you  would  say  the  lamps  had  been  blown  out  from 
end  to  end  of  the  long  thoroughfare ;  now,  in  a  lull^  they 
would  reviye,  re-multiply,  shine  again  on  the  wet  pave- 
ments^  and  make  darkness  sparingly  yisible. 

By  the  time  I  had  got  to  the  comer  of  the  Lothian  Road 
there  was  a  distinct  improvement.  For  one  thing,  I  had 
mow  my  shoulder  to  the  wind ;  for  a  second,  I  came  in  the 
lee  of  my  old  prison-house,  the  Castle ;  and,  at  any  rate, 
the  exoessiye  fury  of  the  blast  was  itself  moderating.  The 
thought  of  what  errand  I  was  on  re-awoke  within  me,  and 
I  seemed  to  breast  the  rough  weather  with  increasing  ease. 
With  such  a  destination,  what  mattered  a  little  buffeting 
of  wind  or  a  sprinkle  of  cold  water  ?  I  recalled  Florals 
image,  I  took  her  in  fancy  to  my  arms,  and  my  heart 
throbbed.  And  the  next  moment  I  had  recognised  the  in- 
anity  of  that  f  ooFs  paradise.  If  I  could  spy  her  taper  as 
•he  went  to  bed,  I  might  count  myself  lucky. 

I  had  about  two  leagues  before  me  of  a  road  mostly  up- 
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hill,  and  now  deep  in  mire.  So  soon  as  I  was  clear  of  the 
last  street  lamp,  darkness  receiyed  me — ^a  darkness  only 
pointed  by  the  lights  of  occasional  mstic  farms,  where  the 
dogs  howled  with  uplifted  heads  as  I  went  by.  The  wind 
continued  to  decline :  it  had  been  but  a  squall,  not  a  tem- 
pest. The  rain,  on  the  other  hand,  settled  into  a  steady 
deluge,  which  had  soon  drenched  me  thoroughly.  I  con- 
tinued to  tramp  forward  in  the  night,  contending  with 
gloomy  thoughts  and  accompanied  by  the  dismal  ulalation 
of  the  dogs.  What  ailed  them  that  they  should  have  been 
thus  wakeful,  and  perceived  the  small  sound  of  my  steps 
amid  the  general  reyerberation  of  the  rain,  was  more  than 
I  could  fancy.  I  remembered  tales  with  which  I  had 
been  entertained  in  childhood.  I  told  myself  some  mur- 
derer was  going  by,  and  the  brutes  perceiyed  upon  him  the 
faint  smell  of  blood  ;  and  the  next  moment,  with  a  physi- 
cal shock,  I  had  applied  the  words  to  my  own  case  I 

Here  was  a  dismal  disposition  for  a  loyer.  **  Was  erer 
lady  in  this  humour  wooed  J"  1  asked  myself,  and  came 
near  turning  back.  It  is  neyer  wise  to  risk  a  critical  in- 
terview when  your  spirits  are  depressed,  your  clothes 
muddy,  and  your  hands  wet  I  But  the  boisterous  night 
was  in  itself  favourable  to  my  enterprise  :  now,  or  perhaps 
never,  I  might  find  some  way  to  have  an  interview  with 
Flora ;  and  if  I  had  one  interview  (wet  clothes,  low  spirits 
and  all),  I  told  myself  there  would  certainly  be  another. 

Arrived  in  the  cottage  garden,  I  found  the  circumstances 
mighty  inclement.  From  the  round  holes  in  the  shutters 
of  the  parlour,  shafts  of  candle-light  streamed  forth ;  else- 
where the  darkness  was  complete.  The  trees,  the  thickets, 
were  saturated ;  the  lower  parts  of  the  garden  turned  into 
a  morass.  At  intervals,  when  the  wind  broke  forth  again, 
there  passed  overhead  a  wild  coil  of  clashing  branches ; 
aad  between  whiles  the  whole  enclosure  continuously  and 
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Btridenfly  resonnded  with  the  rain.  I  advanced  close  to 
the  window  and  contriyed  to  read  the  face  of  my  watch. 
It  was  half -past  seven ;  they  would  not  retire  before  ten, 
they  might  not  before  midnight,  and  the  prospect  was  un- 
pleasant. In  a  lull  of  the  wind  I  could  hear  from  the  in* 
side  the  voice  of  Flora  reading  aloud  ;  the  words  of  course 
inaudible — only  a  flow  of  undecipherable  speech,  quiet,  cor- 
dial, colourless,  more  intimate  and  winning,  more  eloquent 
of  her  personality,  but  not  less  beautiful  than  song.  And 
'th«  next  moment  the  clamour  of  a  fresh  squall  broke  out 
about  the  cottage ;  the  voice  was  drowned  in  its  bellowing, 
sad  I  was  glad  to  retreat  from  my  dangerous  post. 

For  three  Regions  hours  I  must  now  suffer  the  ele* 
menis  to  do  their  worst  upon  me,  and  continue  to  hold  my 
ground  in  patience.  I  recalled  the  least  fortunate  of  my 
Bsrvices  in  the  field :  being  out-sentry  of  the  pickets  in 
weather  no  less  tile,  sometimes  unsuppered  and  with  noth- 
ing to  look  forward  to  by  way  of  breakfast  but  musket- 
bdls ;  and  they  seemed  light  in  comparison.  So  strangely 
are  we  built :  so  much  more  strong  la  the  love  of  woman 
than  the  mere  ]ove  of  life. 

At  last  my  patience  was  rewarded.  The  light  disap* 
peared  from  the  parlour  and  reappeared  a  moment  after  in 
the  room  above.  I  was  pretty  well  informed  for  the  en* 
terprise  that  lay  before  me.  I  knew  the  lair  of  the  dragon 
—that  which  was  just  illuminated.  I  knew  the  bower  of 
my  Bosamond,  and  how  excellently  it  was  placed  on  the 
ground  level,  round  the  flank  of  the  cottage  and  out  of 
Mrahot  of  her  formidable  aunt.  Nothing  was  left  but  to 
spply  my  knowledge.  I  was  then  at  the  bottom  of  the 
gsrden,  whither  I  had  gone  (Heaven  save  the  mark  I)  for 
varmth,  that  I  might  walk  to  and  fro  unheard  and  keep 
i&JBelf  from  perishing.  The  night  had  fallen  still,  the 
wind  ceased ;  the  noise  of  the  rain  had  much  lighten^,  if 
18 
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It  had  not  stopped,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  dripping  di 
the  garden  trees.  In  the  midst  of  this  loll,  and  as  I  was 
already  drawing  near  to  the  cottage,  I  was  startled  by  the 
sound  of  a  window-sash  screaming  in  its  channels ;  and  a 
step  or  two  beyond  I  became  aware  of  a  gush  of  light  upon 
the  darkness.  It  fell  from  Flora's  window,  which  she  had 
flung  open  on  the  night,  and  where  she  now  sat^  roseate 
and  pensiye,  in  the  shine  of  two  candles  falling  from  be- 
hind,  her  tresses  deeply  embowering  and  shading  her ;  the 
suspended  comb  still  in  one  hand,  the  other  idly  clinging 
to  the  iron  stanchions  with  which  the  window  was  barred. 

Keeping  to  the  turf,  and  f ayoured  by  the  darkness  of 
the  night  and  the  patter  of  the  rain  which  was  now  return* 
ing,  though  without  wind,  I  approached  untQ  I  could 
ahnost  haye  touched  her.  It  seemed  a  grossness  of  which 
I  was  incapable  to  break  up  her  reyerie  by  speech.  I  stood 
and  drank  her  in  with  my  eyes ;  how  the  light  made  a 
glory  in  her  hair,  and  (what  1  haye  always  thought  the 
most  rayishing  thing  in  nature)  how  the  planes  ran  into 
each  other,  and  were  distinguished,  and  how  the  hnea 
blended  and  yaried,  and  were  shaded  off,  between  the  cheek 
and  neck.  At  first  I  was  abashed :  she  wore  her  beauty 
like  an  immediate  halo  of  refinement ;  she  discouraged  me 
like  an  angel,  or  what  I  suspect  to  be  the  next  most  dis- 
couraging, a  modem  lady.  But  as  I  continued  to  gaae^ 
hope  and  life  returned  to  me  ;  I  forgot  my  timidity,  I  for* 
got  the  sickening  pack  of  wet  clothes  with  which  I  stood 
burdened,  I  tingled  with  new  blood. 

Still  unconscious  of  my  presence,  still  gazing  before  her 
upon  the  illuminated  image  of  the  window,  the  straight 
shadows  of  the  bars,  the  glinting  of  pebbles  on  the  path, 
and  the  impenetrable  night  on  the  garden  and  the  hills 
beyond  it,  she  heayed  a  deep  Inreath  that  struck  upon  mj 
heart  like  an  appeaL 
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"  Why  does  Miss  Gilchrist  sigh  ?  "  I  whispered.  "  Does 
she  recall  absent  friends?'^ 

She  turned  her  head  swifdy  in  my  direction;  it  was  the 
only  sign  of  surprise  she  deigned  to  make.  At  the  same 
time  I  stepped  forward  into  the  light  and  bowed  pro- 
foundly. 

"Youl"  she  said.    ''Here?" 

"Yes,  I  am  here/*  I  replied.  "I  have  come  very  far, 
it  may  be  a  hundred  and  6Sty  leagues,  to  see  you.  I  have 
wuted  all  this  night  in  your  garden.  Will  Miss  Gilchrist 
not  offer  her  hand — to  a  friend  in  trouble?" 

She  extended  it  between  the  bars,  and  I  dropped  upon 
one  knee  on  the  wet  path,  and  kissed  it  twice.  At  the 
second  it  was  withdrawn  suddenly,  methought  with  more 
of  a  start  than  she  had  hitherto  displayed.  I  regained  my 
fonner  attitude,  and  we  were  both  silent  awhile.  My 
timidity  returned  on  me  tenfold.  I  looked  in  her  face  for 
any  signak  of  anger,  and  seeing  her  eyes  to  waver  and  fall 
aside  from  mine,  augured  that  all  was  well. 

"You  must  have  been  mad  to  come  here  I"  she  broke 
out  **  Of  all  places  under  heaven,  this  is  no  place  for  you 
to  come.  And  I  was  just  thinking  you  were  safe  in 
Rancel" 

"You  were  thinking  of  me  I"  I  cried. 

"Mr.  St  Ives,  you  cannot  understand  your  danger/' 
she  replied.  *'  I  am  sure  of  it,  and  yet  I  cannot  find  it  in 
niy  h^irt  to  tell  you.    O  be  persuaded,  and  go  I" 

"I  bdieve  I  know  the  worst  But  I  was  never  one  to 
set  an  undue  value  on  life,  the  life  that  we  share  with 
beasts.  My  university  has  been  in  the  wars,  not  a  famous 
place  of  education,  but  one  where  a  man  learns  to  carry  his 
life  m  his  hand  as  lightly  as  a  glove,  and  for  his  lady  or  his 
honour  to  lay  it  as  lighdy  down.  You  appeal  to  my  fears, 
^  you  do  wrong.    I  have  come  to  Scotland  with  my  eyes 
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quite  open,  to  see  you  and  to  speak  with  you — ^it  may  be 
for  the  last  time.  With  my  eyes  quite  open,  I  say;  and  if 
I  did  not  hesitate  at  the  beginning,  do  you  think  that  I 
would  draw  back  now?" 

You  do  not  know  I"  she  cried,  with  rising  agitation. 
This  country,  even  this  garden,  is  death  to  you.  They 
all  believe  it;  I  am  the  only  one  that  does  not.  If  they 
hear  you  now,  if  they  heard  a  whisper — ^I  dread  to  think 
of  it.    O,  go,  go  this  instant.    It  is  my  prayer.'' 

"  Dear  lady,  do  not  refuse  me  what  I  have  come  so  far  to 
seek;  and  remember  that  out  of  all  the  millions  in  Eng- 
land there  is  no  other  but  yourself  in  whom  I  can  dare 
confide.  I  have  all  the  worid  against  me;  you  are  my  only 
ally;  and  as  I  have  to  speak,  you  have  to  listen.  All  is 
true  that  they  say  of  me,  and  all  of  it  false  at  the  same  time. 
I  did  kill  this  man  Goguelat — it  was  that  you  meant?''' 

She  mutely  signed  to  me  that  it  was;  she  had  become 
deadly  pale. 

''  But  I  killed  him  in  fair  fight  Till  then,  I  had  never 
taken  a  life  unless  in  battle,  which  is  my  trade.  But  I  was 
grateful,  I  was  on  fire  with  gratitude,  to  one  who  had  been 
good  to  me,  who  had  been  better  to  me  than  I  could  have 
dreamed  of  an  angel,  who  had  come  into  the  darkness  of 
my  prison  like  sunrise.  Hie  man  Goguelat  insulted  her. 
O,  he  had  insulted  me  often,  it  was  his  favourite  pastime, 
and  he  might  insult  me  as  he  pleased — for  who  was  I? 
But  with  that  lady  it  was  different  I  could  never  toTgire 
myself  if  I  had  let  it  pass.  And  we  fought,  and  he  fdl, 
and  I  have  no  remorse." 

I  waited  anxiously  for  some  reply.  The  worst  was  now 
out,  and  I  knew  that  she  had  heard  of  it  before;  but  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  go  on  with  my  narrative  without 
some  shadow  of  encouragement 

"You  blame  me?" 
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^Tfo,  not  at  alL  It  is  a  point  I  cannot  speak  on — I  am 
only  a  girL  I  am  sure  yon  were  in  the  right :  I  hare 
always  said  so— to  Ronald.  Not,  of  coarse,  to  my  annt. 
I  am  afraid  I  let  her  speak  as  she  will.  Yon  must  not 
think  me  a  disloyal  friend ;  and  even  with  the  Major — I 
did  not  tell  yon  he  had  become  quite  a  friend  of  onrs— 
Major  Oheyeniz  I  mean— he  has  taken  such  a  fancy  to 
Ronald !  It  was  he  that  brought  the  news  to  ns  of  that 
hateful  Olansel  being  captured,  and  all  that  he  was  saying. 
I  was  indignant  with  hinu  I  said — I  daresay  I  said  too 
much— and  I  must  say  he  was  rery  good-natured.  He 
nid, '  Yon  and  I,  who  are  his  friends,  know  that  Champ* 
dirers  is  innocent.  But  what  is  the  use  of  saying  it?' 
An  this  was  in  the  comer  of  the  room^  in  what  they  call 
sn  aside.  And  then  he  said,  *  Oive  me  a  chance  to  speak 
to  you  in  private,  I  haye  much  to  tell  you.'  And  he  did. 
And  told  me  just  what  you  did— that  it  was  an  affair  of 
honour^  and  no  blame  attached  to  you*  Of  I  must  say  I 
like  that  ICajor  Cheyenix  I  '^ 

At  this  I  was  seized  with  a  great  pang  of  jealousy*    I 
lemembered  the  first  time  that  he  had  seen  her,  the  inteF» 
sst  that  he  seemed  immediately  to  conceiye ;  and  I  could 
not  but  admire  the  dog  for  the  use  he  had  been  ingenious 
tnough  to  make  of  our  acquaintance  in  order  to  supplant 
me.    AH  is  fair  in  loye  and  war.    For  all  that,  I  was  now 
10  less  anaious  to  do  the  speaking  myself  than  I  had  been 
before  to  hear  Flora.    At  least,  I  could  keep  clear  of  the 
hateful  image  of  Major  Cheveniz.    Accordingly  I  burst  at 
moe  on  the  narratiye  of  my  adyentures.    It  was  the  same 
tt  you  haye  read,  but  briefer,  and  told  with  a  yery  dif- 
ferent purpose.     Now  eyery  incident  had  a  particular 
bearing,  eyery  by-way  branched  off  to  Rome— and  that 
Wis  Flora. 
When  I  had  begun  to  QMak,  I  had  kneeled  upon  tte 
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grarel  withontside  fhe  low  window,  rested  my  arms  upos 
the  sill,  and  lowered  my  yoice  to  the  most  confidential 
whisper.  Flora  herself  most  kneel  npon  the  other  side, 
aad  this  brought  onr  heads  npon  a  level,  with  only  the 
bars  between  us.  So  placed,  so  separated,  it  seemed  that 
onr  proximity,  and  the  continuous  and  low  sounds  of  my 
pleading  yoice,  worked  progressively  and  powerfully  on 
her  heart,  and  perhaps  not  less  so  on  my  own.  For  these 
spells  are  double-edged.  The  silly  birds  may  be  charmed 
with  the  pipe  of  the  fowler,  which  is  but  a  tube  of  reeds. 
Not  so  with  a  bird  of  our  own  feather !  As  I  went  on, 
and  my  resolve  strengthened,  and  my  voice  found  new 
modulations,  and  our  faces  were  drawn  closer  to  the  bars 
and  to  each  other,  not  only  she,  but  I,  succumbed  to  the 
fascination  and  were  kindled  by  the  charm.  We  make 
love,  and  thereby  ourselves  fall  the  deeper  in  it.  It  is 
with  the  heart  only  that  one  captures  a  heart. 

•*  And  now,**  I  continued,  '*  I  will  tell  you  what  you  can 
still  do  for  me.  I  run  a  little  risk  *  just  now,  and  you  see 
for  yourself  how  unavoidable  it  is  for  any  man  of  honour. 
But  if — ^but  in  case  of  the  worst,  I  do  not  choose  to  enrich 
either  my  enemies  or  the  Prince  Regent.  I  have  here  the 
bulk  of  what  my  uncle  gave  me.  Eight  thousand  odd 
pounds.  Will  you  take  care  of  it  for  me  ?  Do  not  think 
of  it  merely  as  money  ;  take  and  keep  it  as  a  relic  of  yoar 
friend  or  some  precious  piece  of  him.  I  may  liave  bitter 
need  of  it  ere  long.  Do  you  know  the  old  country  story 
of  the  giant  who  gave  his  heart  to  his  wife  to  keep  for  him^ 
thinking  it  safer  to  repose  on  her  loyalty  than  his  own 
strength  ?  Flora,  I  am  the  giant — ^a  very  little  one :  will 
you  be  the  keeper  of  my  life  ?  It  is  my  heart  I  offer  yon 
in  this  symbol.  In  the  sight  of  Ood,  if  you  will  have  it,  I 
gi^e  you  my  name,  I  endow  you  with  my  money.  If  the 
worst  come,  if  I  may  never  hope  to  call  yon  wife,  let  ba 
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it  least  think  fhat  yon  irill  nse  my  uncle's  legacy  as  my 
wHoir.'' 

"No,  not  that,''  she  said*    "  Neyer  thai" 

'' What  then  P '^  I  said.  '' What  else,  my  angel  ?  What 
ue  words  to  me  ?  There  is  hut  one  name  that  I  oare  to 
know  yon  by.    Mora,  my  love  I " 

'« Anne  I "  she  said. 

What  sonnd  is  so  fall  of  music  as  one's  own  name  uttered 
lor  the  first  time  in  the  Toice  of  her  we  loTe  P 

''ky  darling  I "  said  I. 

The  jealous  bars,  set  at  the  top  and  bottom  in  stone  and 
Hme,  obstructed  the  rapture  of  the  moment ;  but  I  took 
her  to  myself  as  wholly  as  they  allowed.  She  did  not  shum 
my  lips.  My  arms  were  wound  round  her  body,  which 
yielded  itself  generously  to  my  embrace.  As  we  so  re* 
mained,  entwined  and  yet  severed,  bruising  our  faces  un- 
consciously on  the  cold  bars,  the  irony  of  the  universe— 
or  as  I  prefer  to  say,  envy  of  some  of  the  gods — again 
stirred  up  the  elements  of  that  stormy  night.  The  wind 
Uew  again  in  the  tree-tops ;  a  volley  of  cold  sea-rain 
Ringed  the  garden,  and,  as  the  deuce  would  have  it,  a 
gutter  which  had  been  hitherto  choked  up,  began  suddenly 
to  play  upon  my  head  and  shoulders  with  the  vivacity  of  a 
fountain.  We  parted  with  a  shock ;  I  sprang  to  my  feet, 
tnd  she  to  hers,  as  though  we  had  been  discovered.  A 
moment  after,  but  now  both  standing,  we  had  i^^ain.  ap- 
proached the  window  on  either  side. 

"  Flora,"  I  said,  '^  this  is  but  a  poor  offer  I  can  make  you." 

She  took  my  hand  in  hers  and  clasped  it  to  her  bosom. 
**  Bich  enough  for  a  queen  I "  she  said,  with  a  lift  in  her 
Ineathing  that  was  more  eloquent  than  words.    ''Anne, 
my  brave  Anno  I    I  would  be  glad  to  be  your  maidservant ; 

I  could  eavy  that  boy  Bowley.    But,  no  I "  she  broke  ofl^ 

"1  envy  no  one— I  need  not—I  am  yours." 
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"  Kine^'*  «ud  I,  "  for  erer  I    By  this  and  this,  mine  !  * 

'^All  of  me,''  she  repeated.  ''Altogether,  and  foi 
ever!" 

And  if  the  god  were  enyioos,  he  mnst  haye  seen  with 
mortification  how  little  he  oonld  do  to  mar  the  happiness 
of  mortals.  I  stood  in  a  mere  waterspont ;  she  herself  was 
wet,  not  from  my  embrace  only,  bnt  from  the  splashing  of 
the  storm.  The  candles  had  gutted  out ;  we  were  in  dark* 
ness.  I  could  scarce  see  anything  but  the  shining  of  her 
eyes  in  the  dark  room.  To  her  I  must  have  appeared  as  a 
silhouette,  haloed  by  rain  and  the  spouting  of  the  ancient 
Gothic  gutter  above  my  head. 

Presently  we  became  more  calm  and  confidential ;  and 
when  that  squall,  which  proved  to  be  the  last  of  the  storm, 
had  blown  by,  fell  into  a  talk  of  ways  and  means.  It 
seemed  she  knew  Mr.  Bobbie,  to  whom  I  had  been  so 
slenderly  accredited  by  Bomaine — ^was  even  invited  to  his 
house  for  the  evening  of  Monday,  and  gave  me  a  sketch  of 
the  old  gentleman's  character,  which  implied  a  great  deal 
of  penetration  in  herself  and  proved  of  great  use  to  me  in 
the  immediate  sequel.  It  seemed  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
antiquary,  and  in  particular  a  fanatic  of  heraldry.  I 
heard  it  with  delight,  for  I  was  myself,  thanks  to  M.  de 
Gulemberg,  fairly  grounded  in  that  science,  and  acquainted 
with  the  blazons  of  most  families  of  note  in  Europe.  And 
I  had  made  up  my  mind — even  as  she  spoke  it  was  my  fixed 
determination,  though  I  was  a  hundred  miles  from  saying 
it — ^to  meet  Flora  on  Monday  night  as  a  fellow-guest  in  Mr. 
Bobbie's  house. 

I  gave  her  my  money — it  was,  of  course,  only  paper  I  had 
brought.  I  gave  it  her,  to  be  her  marriage  portion,  I 
declared. 

**  Not  so  bad  a  marriage  portion  for  a  private  soldier,' 
I  told  her,  laughing,  as  I  passed  it  through  the  bank 
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^O,  Anne,  and  where  am  I  to  keep  it?**  she  cried. 
^If  my  annt  shonld  find  it  I    What  would  I  say  I  '^ 

**  Next  yonr  heart,''  I  suggested. 
Then  you  will  always  be  near  your  treasure,**  she  cried, 

for  you  are  always  there  I  ** 

We  were  interrupted  by  a  sudden  clearness  that  fell 
upon  the  night.  The  clouds  dispersed ;  the  stars  shone  in 
eyery  part  of  the  heayens ;  and,  consulting  my  watch,  I 
was  startled  to  find  it  already  hard  on  fiye  in  the  morning. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

THE  SABBATH  DAY 

It  was  indeed  high  time  I  should  be  gone  from  Swanston; 
but  what  I  was  to  do  in  the  meanwhile  was  another  ques- 
tion. Bowley  had  received  his  orders  last  night :  he  was 
to  say  that  I  had  met  a  friend,  and  Mrs.  McBankine  was 
not  to  expect  me  before  morning.  A  good  enough  tale  in 
itself ;  but  the  dreadful  pickle  I  was  in  made  it  out  of  the 
question.  I  could  not  go  home  till  I  had  found  harbour, 
age,  a  fire  to  dry  my  clothes  at,  and  a  bed  where  I  might 
lie  till  they  were  ready. 

Fortune  favoured  me  again.  I  had  scarce  got  to  the 
top  of  the  first  hill  when  I  spied  a  light  on  my  left,  about 
a  furlong  away.  It  might  be  a  case  of  sickness ;  what  else 
it  was  likely  to  be— in  so  rustic  a  neighbourhood,  and  at 
such  an  ungodly  time  of  the  morning — ^was  beyond  my 
fancy.  A  faint  sound  of  singing  became  audible,  and  grad- 
nally  swelled  as  I  drew  near,  until  at  last  I  could  make 
out  the  words,  which  were  singularly  appropriate  both  to 
the  hour  and  to  the  condition  of  the  singers.  *^  The  cock 
may  craw,  the  day  may  daw,''  they  sang ;  and  sang  it  with 
such  laxity  both  in  time  and  tune,  and  such  sentimental 
complaisance  in  the  expression,  as  assured  me  they  had  got 
far  into  the  third  bottle  at  least. 

I  found  a  plain  rustic  cottage  by  the  wayside,  of  the  sort 
called  double,  with  a  signboard  over  the  door ;  and,  the 
lights  within  streaming  forth  and  somewhat  mitigating  the 
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darkness  of  the  morning,  I  was  enabled  to  decipher  the  in* 
scription :  **  The  Hunters'  Tryst,  by  Alexander  Hendry* 
Porter^  Ales,  and  British  Spirits.     Beds/' 

My  first  knock  put  a  period  to  the  mndc,  and  a  voice 
challenged  tipsily  from  within. 

*'  Who  goes  there  ?  '^  it  said ;  and  I  replied,  ''  A  lawf nl 
trayeller.*' 

Immediately  after,  the  door  was  unbarred  by  a  company 
of  the  tailest  lads  my  eyes  had  ever  rested  on,  all  astonish- 
ingly drunk  and  yery  decently  dressed,  and  one  (who  was 
periiaps  the  drunkest  of  the  lot)  carrying  a  tallow  candle, 
from  which  he  impartially  bedewed  the  clothes  of  the 
whole  company.  As  soon  as  I  saw  them  I  could  not  help 
smiling  to  myself  to  remember  the  anxiety  with  which  I 
had  approached.  They  received  me  and  my  hastily-con- 
cocted story,  that  I  had  been  walking  from  Peebles  and 
had  lost  my  way,  with  incoherent  benignity ;  jostled  me 
among  them  into  the  room  where  they  had  been  sitting,  a 
plain  hedge-row  alehouse  parlour,  with  a  roaring  fire  in 
the  chimney  and  a  prodigious  number  of  empty  bottles  on 
the  floor ;  and  informed  me  that  I  was  made,  by  this  re- 
ception, a  temporary  member  of  the  Six-Feet-High  Olub,  an 
athletic  society  of  young  men  in  a  good  station,  who  made 
of  the  Hunters'  Tryst  a  frequent  resort.  They  told  me  I 
had  intruded  on  an  ''  all-night  sitting,"  following  upon  an 
''all-day  Saturday  tramp"  of  forty  miles;  and  that  the 
members  would  aU  be  up  and  ''  as  right  as  ninepence  "  for 
the  noonday  service  at  some  neighbouring  church — Col- 
lingwood,  if  memory  serves  me  right.  At  this  I  could 
have  laughed,  but  the  moment  seemed  ill  chosen.  For, 
though  six  feet  was  their  standard,  they  all  exceeded  that 
measurement  considerably ;  and  I  tasted  again  some  of  the 
Bensations  of  childhood,  as  I  looked  up  to  all  these  lads 
from  a  lower  plane,  and  wondered  what  they  would  do 
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next.  Bat  the  Six-Footers,  if  they  irere  very  dninli^ 
proved  no  lees  kind.  The  hmdlord  and  seryantB  of  the 
Hunters'  Tryst  were  in  bed  and  asleep  long  ago.  Whether 
by  natural  gift  or  acquired  habit,  they  could  suffer  pande- 
monium to  reign  all  over  the  house  and  yet  lie  ranked  in 
the  kitchen  like  Egyptian  mummies,  only  that  the  sound 
of  their  snoring  rose  and  fell  ceaselessly,  like  the  drone  of 
a  bagpipe.  Here  the  Six-Footers  invaded  them — ^in  their 
citadel,  so  to  speak;  counted  the  bunks  and  the  sleepers ; 
proposed  to  put  me  in  bed  to  one  of  the  lasses,  proposed  to 
have  one  of  the  lasses  out  to  make  room  for  me,  fell  oyer 
chairs  and  made  noise  enough  to  waken  the  dead :  the 
whole  illuminated  by  the  same  young  torch-bearer,  but 
now  with  two  candles,  and  rapidly  beginning  to  look  like 
a  man  in  a  snowstorm.  At  last  a  bed  was  found  for  me, 
my  clothes  were  hung  out  to  dry  before  the  parlour  fire, 
and  I  was  mercifully  left  to  my  repose. 

I  awoke  about  nine  with  the  sun  shining  im  my  eyes. 
The  landlord  came  at  my  summons,  brought  me  my  clothes 
dried  and  decently  brushed,  and  gave  me  the  good  news 
that  the  Six-Feet-High  Club  were  all  abed  and  sleeping  off 
their  excesses.  Where  they  were  bestowed  was  a  puzzle  to 
me,  until  (as  I  was  strolling  about  the  garden  patch  waiting 
for  breakfast)  I  came  on  a  bam  door,  and,  looking  in,  saw 
all  the  red  faces  mixed  in  the  straw  like  plums  in  a  cake. 
Quoth  the  stalwart  maid  who  brought  me  my  porridge  and 
Imde  me  **  eat  them  while  they  were  hot,''  '^  Ay,  they  were 
a'  on  the  ran-dan  last  nicht  I  Hout  I  they're  fine  lads,  and 
they'll  be  nana  the  waur  of  it  Forby  Farbes's  coat :  I 
dinna  see  wha's  to  get  the  cr^h  off  that  I"  she  added, 
with  a  sigh ;  in  whioh,  identifying  Forbes  as  the  toieli- 
bearer,  I  mentally  joined. 

It  was  a  brave  morning  when  I  took  the  road;  the  sun 
shone,  spring  seemed  in  the  air,  it  smelt  like  April  or  May, 
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nd  some  0Ter-YentaroiiB  birds  sang  in  the  coppices  as  I 
went  by.  I  had  plenty  to  think  ot,  plenty  to  be  grateful 
for,  that  gallant  morning ;  and  yet  I  had  i  twitter  at  my 
heart.  To  enter  the  city  by  daylight  migat  be  compared 
to  marching  on  a  battery ;  erery  face  that  I  confronted 
would  threaten  me  like  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  ;  and  it  came 
into  my  head  suddenly  with  how  much  better  a  coun- 
tenance I  should  be  able  to  do  it  if  I  could  but  improvise 
a  companion.  Hard  by  Merchiston,  I  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  obaenre  a  bulky  gentleman  in  broadcloth  and  gaiters, 
stooping  with  his  head  almost  between  his  knees  before  a 
stone  wall.  Seizing  occasion  by  the  forelock,  I  drew  up 
as  I  came  alongside  and  inquired  what  he  had  found  to 
interest  him. 

He  turned  upon  me  a  countenance  not  much  less  broad 
than  his  back. 

**  Why,  sir,^'  he  replied,  ''  I  was  even  maryelling  at  my 
own  indefeasible  stupeedity  :  that  I  should  walk  this  way 
erery  week  of  my  life,  weather  permitting,  and  should 
ncTcr  before  haye  notticed  that  stone,''  touching  it  at  the 
same  time  with  a  goodly  oak  staff. 

I  followed  the  indication.  The  stone,  which  had  been 
built  sideways  into  the  wall,  offered  traces  of  heraldic 
sculpture.  At  once  there  came  a  wild  idea  into  my  mind : 
his  appearance  tallied  with  Flora's  description  of  Mr.  Bob* 
bie  ;  a  knowledge  of  heraldry  would  go  far  to  clinch  the 
proof;  and  what  could  be  more  desirable  than  to 
scrape  an  informal  acquaintance  with  the  man  whom  I 
must  approach  next  day  with  my  tale  of  the  drovers,  and 
whom  I  yet  wished  to  please  P    I  stooped  in  turn. 

**  A  chevron,"  I  said ;  '^  on  a  chief  three  mullets  F 
Looks  like  Douglas,  does  it  not  ?  " 

**  Yes,  sir,  it  does ;  you  are  right,"  said  he :  **  it  do$$ 
look  like  Douglas ;  though,  without  thetinctnresi  and  the 
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whole  thing  being  so  battered  and  broken  up,  who  shall 
Tentnre  an  opinion  ?  But  allow  me  to  be  more  personal, 
sir.  In  these  /Regenerate  days  I  am  astonished  yon  ahoald 
display  so  muc  i  proficiency.'' 

'^  0, 1  was  weU  grounded  in  my  youth  by  an  old  gentle- 
man, a  friend  of  my  family,  and  I  may  say  my  guardian,'' 
said  I ;  '^  but  I  have  forgotten  it  since.  God  forbid  I 
should  delude  you  into  thinking  me  a  herald,  sir  !  I  am 
only  an  ungrammatical  amateur.'' 

'^  And  a  little  modesty  does  no  harm  even  in  a  herald," 
says  my  new  acquaintance  graciously. 

In  short,  we  fell  together  on  our  onward  way,  and  main* 
tained  very  amicable  discourse  along  what  remained  of  the 
country  road,  past  the  suburbs,  and  on  into  the  streets  of 
the  New  Town,  which  was  as  deserted  and  silent  as  a  city  of 
the  dead.  The  shops  were  closed,  no  yehicle  ran,  cats 
sported  in  the  midst  of  the  sunny  causeway;  and  our 
steps  and  voices  re-echoed  from  the  quiet  houses.  It  was 
the  high-water,  full  and  strange,  of  that  weekly  trance  to 
which  the  city  of  Edinburgh  is  subjected  :  the  apotheosis 
of  the  SawbcUh  ;  and  I  confess  the  spectacle  wanted  not 
grandeur,  howeyer  much  it  may  have  lacked  cheerfulness. 
There  are  few  religious  ceremonies  more  imposing.  As  we 
thus  walked  and  talked  in  a  public  seclusion,  the  bells 
broke  out  ringing  through  all  the  bounds  of  the  city,  and 
the  streets  began  immediately  to  be  thronged  with  decent 
church-goers. 

^'  Ah  I "  said  my  companion,  '^  there  are  the  bells  I  Now, 
sir,  as  you  are  a  stranger,  I  must  offer  you  the  hospitality 
of  my  pew.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  at  all  used  with 
oar  Scottish  form ;  but  in  case  you  are  not,  I  will  find 
your  places  for  you  ;  and  Dr.  Henry  Gray,  of  St.  Mary's 
(under  whom  I  sit),  is  as  good  a  preacher  as  we  hare  to 
•how  you." 
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This  put  me  in  a  quandary.  It  was  a  degree  of  risk  I 
was  scarce  prepared  tor.  Dozens  of  people,  who  might 
pass  me  by  in  tiie  street  with  no  more  than  a  second  look> 
would  go  on  from  the  second  to  the  third,  and  from  that 
to  a  final  recognition,  if  I  were  set  before  them,  immobil- 
ised in  a  pew,  daring  the  whole  time  of  service.  An  an- 
lucky  tarn  of  the  head  would  suffice  to  arrest  their 
attention.  ''Who  is  that  ?"  they  would  think  :  ''Surely, 
I  should  know  him  I ''  and,  a  church  being  the  place  in 
all  the  world  where  one  has  least  to  think  of,  it  was  ten  to 
one  they  would  end  by  remembering  me  before  the  bene- 
diction. However,  my  mind  was  made  up :  I  thanked  my 
obliging  friend,  and  placed  myself  at  his  disposal. 

Our  way  now  led  us  into  the  north-east  quarter  of  the 
town,  among  pleasant  new  faubourgs,  to  a  decent  new 
church  of  a  good  size,  where  I  was  soon  seated  by  the  side 
of  my  good  Samaritan,  and  looked  upon  by  a  whole  con- 
gregation of  menacing  faces.  At  first  the  possibility  of 
danger  kept  me  awake ;  but  by  the  time  I  had  assured  my- 
self there  viras  none  to  be  apprehended,  and  the  service  was 
not  in  the  least  likely  to  be  enlivened  by  the  arrest  of  a 
French  spy,  I  had  to  resign  myself  to  the  task  of  listening 
to  Dr.  Henry  Gray. 

As  we  moved  out,  after  this  ordeal  was  over,  my  friend 
was  at  once  surrounded  and  claimed  by  his  acquaintance 
of  the  congregation  ;  and  I  was  rejoiced  to  hear  him  ad- 
dressed by  the  expected  name  of  Bobbie. 

So  soon  as  we  were  clear  of  the  crowd — "  Mr.  Bobbie  ?  ** 
said  I,  bowing. 

"  The  very  same,  sir,*'  said  he. 

*'  If  I  mistake  not,  a  lawyer^?  ** 

''A  writer  to  his  Majesty^s  Signet,  at  your  service. '^ 

**  It  seems  we  were  predestined  to  be  acquaintances  I ''  I 
I  have  here  a  card  in  my  pocket  intended 
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for  yon.  It  b  from  my  family  lawyer.  It  was  his  last 
word,  as  I  was  leaving,  to  ask  to  be  remembered  kindlj, 
and  to  trust  yoa  would  pass  orer  so  informal  an  introdnc^ 
tion," 

And  I  offered  him  the  card. 

**  Aj,  ay,  my  old  friend  Daniel  I  ^  says  he,  looking  on 
the  card.     ^'  And  how  does  my  old  friend  Daniel  P  ^ 

I  gave  a  favourable  view  of  Mr.  Bomaine's  health. 

'^  Well,  this  is  certainly  a  whimsical  incident,''  he  con- 
tinued. ''And  since  we  are  thus  met  already — and  so 
much  to  my  advantage  I — the  simplest  thing  will  be  to 
prosecute  the  acquaintance  instantly.  Let  me  propose  a 
snack  between  sermons,  a  bottle  of  my  particular  green 
seal — and  when  nobody  is  looking,  we  can  talk  blaaons, 
Mr.  Dulcie  I '' — ^which  was  the  name  I  then  used  and  had 
already  incidentally  mentioned,  in  the  vain  hope  of  pro- 
voking a  return  in  kind. 

''  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir :  do  I  understand  you  to  invite 
me  to  your  house  f  said  I. 

''  That  w?is  the  idea  I  was  trying  to  convey,''  said  he. 
**  We  have  the  name  of  hospitable  people  up  here,  and  I 
would  like  you  to  try  mine." 

**  Mr.  Bobbie,  I  shall  hope  to  try  it  some  day,  but  not 
yet,"  I  replied.  **  I  hope  you  will  not  misunderstand  me. 
My  business,  which  brings  me  to  your  city,  is  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  Till  you  shall  have  he^rd  it,  and,  indeed,  till  its 
issue  is  known,  I  should  feel  as  if  I  had  stolen  your 
invitation." 

''  Well,  well,"  said  he,  a  little  sobered,  '*  it  must  be  as 
you  wish,  though  you  would  hardly  speak  otherwise  if  you 
had  committed  homicide  I^  Mine  is  the  loss.  I  must  eat 
alone ;  a  very  pernicious  thmg  for  a  person  of  my  habit  of 
body,  content  myself  with  a  pint  of  skinking  claret,  and 
meditate  the  discourse.    But  about  this  business  of  yours  * 
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if  it  18  80  psrticiilftr  as  all  that,  it  will  doubtless  admit  of 
no  delay.'' 

''I  most  confess,  sir,  it  presses,''  I  acknowledged* 

''  Then,  let  ns  say  to-morrow  at  half -past  eight  in  the 
morning,'' said  he ;  ''and  I  hope,  when  yonr  mind  is  at 
rest  (and  it  does  yon  much  honour  to  take  it  as  you  do), 
that  you  will  sit  down  with  me  to  the  postponed  meal,  not 
forgetting  the  bottle.  You  haye  my  address  ?"  he  added, 
and  gaye  it  me — which  was  the  only  thing  I  wanted. 

At  last,  at  the  level  of  York  Place,  we  parted  with 
mutual  ciyilities,  and  I  was  free  to  pursue  my  way,  through 
the  mobs  of  people  returning  from  church,  to  my  lodgings 
in  St.  James's  Square. 

Almost  at  the  house  door,  whom  should  I  overtake  but 
my  landlady  in  a  dress  of  gorgeous  severity,  and  dragging 
a  prize  in  her  wake :  no  less  than  Bowley,  with  the  cockade 
ID  his  hat,  and  a  smart  pair  of  tops  to  his  boots  I  When  I 
aaid  he  was  in  the  lady's  wake,  I  spoke  but  in  metaphor. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  squiring  her,  with  the  utmost 
dignity,  on  his  arm ;  and  I  f oUowed  them  up  the  stairs, 
smiling  to  myself. 

Both  were  quick  to  salute  me  as  soon  as  I  was  perceived, 
and  Mrs.  MoBankine  inquired  where  I  had  been.  I  told 
her  boastfnUy,  giving  her  the  name  of  the  church  and  the 
divine,  and  ignorantly  supposing  I  should  have  gained 
caste.  But  she  soon  opened  my  eyes.  In  the  roote:  of  the 
Scottish  character  there  are  knots  and  contortions  that  not 
only  no  stranger  can  understand,  but  no  stranger  can  fol- 
low ;  he  walks  among  explosives  ;  and  his  best  course  is  to 
throw  himself  upon  their  mercy — ''  Just  as  I  am,  without 
one  plea^"  a  citation  from  one  of  the  lady's  favourite  hymns. 

The  sound  she  made  was  unmistakable  in  meaning, 
ibough  it  was  impossible  to  be  written  down ;  and  I  at 
onoe  exeonted  the  mancsuvre  I  have  recommended. 
19 
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'^  Yoa  must  remember,  I  am  a  perfect  stranger  in  yonr 
€itj,'*  said  I.  ''  If  I  have  done  wrong,  it  was  in  mere  ig- 
noranoe,  my  dear  lady ;  and  this  afternoon,  if  yon  will  be 
so  good  as  to  take  me,  I  shall  accompany  you.^* 

Bat  she  was  not  to  be  pacified  at  the  moment,  and  de» 
parted  to  her  own  quarters  mnrmnring. 

^'WeU,  Bowley,^  said  I;  ''and  hare  yon  been  to 
church  P'' 

''  If  you  please,  sir,''  he  said. 

''  Well,  you  have  not  been  any  less  unlucky  than  I  have,* 
I  returned.  ''And  how  did  you  get  on  with  the  Scottish 
form?'' 

"  Well,  sir,  it  was  pretty  'ard,  the  form  was,  and  reether 
narrow,"  he  replied.  "  I  don't  know  w'y  it  is,  but  it  seems 
to  me  like  as  if  things  were  a  good  bit  changed  since  Will- 
iam Wallace  I  That  was  a  main  queer  church  she  took  me  to, 
Mr.  Anne  I  I  don't  know  as  1  could  have  sat  it  out,  if  she 
'adn't  'a'  give  me  peppermints.  She  ain't  a  bad  one  at  bot- 
tom, the  old  girl ;  she  do  pounce  a  bit,  and  she  do  worry,  but, 
law  bless  you,  Mr.  Anne,  it  ain't  nothink  really — she  don't 
mean  it.  W'y,  she  was  down  on  me  like  a  'undredweight 
of  bricks  this  morning.  You  see,  last  night  she  'ad  me  in  to 
supper,  and,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  took  the  freedom 
of  playing  her  a  chune  or  two.  She  didn't  mind  a  bit ;  so 
this  morning  I  began  to  play  to  myself,  and  she  flounced 
in,  and  flew  up,  and  carried  on  no  end  about  Sunday  I^ 

"  You  see,  Eowley,"  said  I,  "  they're  all  mad  up  here, 
and  you  have  to  humour  them.  See,  and  don't  quarrel 
with  Mrs.  McRankine ;  and,  above  all,  don't  argue  with  her, 
or  you'll  get  the  worst  of  it.  Whatever  she  says,  touch 
your  forelock  and  say,  '  If  you  please ! '  or  '  I  beg  pardon, 
ma'am.^  And  let  me  tell  you  one  thing :  I  am  sorry,  but 
you  have  to  go  to  church  with  her  again  this  afternoon. 
Thafs  duty,  my  boy  1* 
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As  I  had  f oreaeen^  the  bells  had  scarce  begun  before  Mrs. 
McBankine  presented  herself  to  be  our  escort,  npon  which 
I  sprang  np  with  readiness  and  offered  her  my  arm.  Bow« 
ley  followed  behind.  I  was  beginning  to  grow  accustomed 
to  the  risks  of  my  stay  in  Edinbargn,  and  it  even  amused 
me  to  confront  a  new  chnrchf al.  I  confess  the  amusement 
did  not  last  until  the  end ;  for  if  Dr.  Gray  were  long,  Mr. 
McOraw  was  not  only  longer,  but  more  incoherent,  and 
the  matter  of  his  sermon  (which  was  a  direct  attack,  appar- 
ently, on  all  the  Ohurches  of  the  world,  my  own  among  the 
number),  where  it  had  not  the  tonic  quality  of  personal 
insult,  rather  inclined  me  to  slumber.  But  I  braced  my- 
self for  my  life,  kept  up  Bowley  with  the  end  of  a  pin,  and 
came  through  it  awake,  but  no  more. 

Bethiah  was  quite  conquered  by  this  ''  mark  of  grace,** 
though,  I  am  afraid,  she  was  also  moved  by  more  worldly 
considerations.  The  first  is,  the  lady  had  not  the  least 
objection  to  go  to  church  on  the  arm  of  an  elegantly  dressed 
young  gentleman,  and  be  followed  by  a  spruoe  servant  with 
a  cockade  in  his  hat.  I  could  see  it  by  the  way  she  took 
possession  of  us,  found  us  the  places  in  the  Bible,  whis- 
pered to  me  the  name  of  the  minister,  passed  us  loaEcnges, 
which  I  (for  my  part)  handed  on  to  Bowley,  and  at  each  fresh 
attention  stole  a  little  glance  about  the  church  to  make 
sure  she  was  observed.  Bowley  was  a  pretty  boy ;  you  will 
pardon*  me,  if  I  also  remembered  that  I  was  a  favourable- 
looking  young  man.  When  we  grow  elderly,  how  the 
room  brightens,  and  begins  to  look  as  it  ought  to  look,  on 
the  entrance  of  youth,  grace,  health,  and  comeliness  I  Yon 
do  not  want  them  for  yourself,  perhaps  not  even  for  your 
son,  but  you  look  on  smiling ;  and  when  you  recall  their 
images — again,  it  is  with  a  smile.  I  defy  you  to  see  or  think 
of  them  and  not  smile  with  an  infinite  and  intimate,  but 
quite  impersonal,  pleasure.    Well,  either  I  know  nothing 
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of  women,  or  that  was  the  case  with  Bethiah  McBankinft. 
She  had  been  to  church  with  a  cockade  behind  her,  on  the 
one  hand ;  on  the  other,  her  house  was  brightened  by  the 
presence  of  a  pair  of  good-looking  young  fellows  of  the 
other  sex,  who  were  always  pleased  and  deferential  in  her 
society  and  accepted  her  yiews  as  final. 

These  were  sentiments  to  be  encouraged ;  and#  on  the 
way  home  from  church — ^if  church  it  could  be  called — ^I 
adopted  a  most  insidious  derice  to  magnify  her  interest.  I 
took  her  into  the  confidence,  that  is,  of  my  love  affair,  and 
I  had  no  sooner  mentioned  a  young  lady  with  whom  my 
affections  were  engaged  than  she  turned  upon  me  a  face  of 
awful  gravity. 

**  Is  she  bonny  ?  **  she  inquired. 

I  gave  her  full  assurances  upon  that. 

''  To  what  denoamination  does  she  beloang  ?^  oame  next^ 
and  was  so  unexpected  as  almost  to  deprive  me  of  breath. 

''  Upon  my  word,  ma'am,  I  have  never  inquired,^  cried  I; 
**  I  only  know  that  she  is  a  heartfelt  Christian,  and  that  is 
enough.'' 

''  Ayl "  she  sighed,  **  if  she  has  the  root  of  the  maitter  t 
There's  a  remnant  practically  in  most  of  the  denoamina- 
tions.  There's  some  in  the  McOlashanites,  and  some  in  the 
Glassites,  and  mony  in  the  McMillanites,  and  there's  a 
leeven  even  in  the  Estayblishment." 

''  I  have  known  some  very  good  Papists  even,  if  you  go 
to  that,"  said  I. 

''Mr.  Dulcie,  think  shame  to  yoursel'  I"  she  cried* 

Why,  my  dear  madam !    I  only ^"  I  began. 

You  shouldnae  jest  in  sairious  maitters,"  she  inter- 
rupted. 

On  the  whole,  she  entered  into  what  I  ohoee  to  tell  hsr 
of  our  idyU  with  avidity,  like  a  cat  licking  her  whiskeM 
over  a  didi  of  cream ;  and,  strange  to  say — and  so  expsft- 
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nre  a  paarion  Is  that  of  love  I — that  I  derived  a  perhaps 
equal  satisfaction  from  confiding  in  that  breast  of  iron.  It 
made  an  immediate  bond :  from  that  hour  we  seemed  to  be 
welded  into  a  family  party ;  and  I  had  little  difficnlty  in 
persuading  her  to  join  us  and  to  preside  over  oar  tea-table. 
Snrely  there  was  never  so  ill-matched  a  trio  as  Bowley> 
Mrs.  McBankine,  and  the  Viscount  Anne  I  But  I  am  of 
the  Apostle's  way,  with  a  difference :  all  things  to  all  wom- 
en  I  When  I  oaimot  please  a  woman,  hang  me  in  my 
emtakl 
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mWSTB  09  XOKDAY  :    THE  IiAWTERIs  PARTY 

By  half-past  eight  o'clock  on  the  next  morning,  I 
ringing  the  bell  of  the  lawyer's  o£Sce  in  Castle  Street,  where 
I  found  him  ensconced  at  a  business  table,  in  a  room  snr- 
ronnded  by  several  tiers  of  green  tin  cases.  He  greeted 
me  like  an  old  friend. 

**  Oome  away,  sir,  come  away  I''  said  he.  ''  Here  is  the 
dentist  ready  for  yon,  and  I  think  I  can  promise  yon  that 
the  operation  will  be  practically  painless/' 

*'  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Bobbie,''  I  replied,  as  I 
shook  hands  with  him.  **  Bat  at  least  there  shall  be  no 
time  lost  with  me." 

I  had  to  confess  to  haying  gone  a-roving  with  a  pair  of 
drovers  and  their  cattle,  to  having  used  a  false  name,  to 
having  murdered  or  half -murdered  a  fellow-creature  in  a 
scuffle  on  the  moors,  and  to  having  suffered  a  couple  of 
quite  innocent  men  to  lie  some  time  in  prison  on  a  charge 
from  which  I  could  have  immediately  freed  them.  All 
this  I  gave  him  first  of  all,  to  be  done  with  the  worst  of  it ; 
and  all  this  he  took  with  gravity,  but  without  the  least 
appearance  of  surprise. 

"  Now,  sir,"  I  continued,  "  I  expect  to  have  to  pay  for 
my  unhappy  frolic,  but  I  would  like  very  well  if  it  could 
be  managed  without  my  personal  appearance  or  even  the 
mention  of  my  real  name.  I  had  so  much  wisdom  as  to 
tail  wilder  false  colours  in  this  foolish  jaunt  of  mine  ;  my 

SM 
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funflj  woald  be  extremely  ooncenxed  if  they  had  wind  of 
it ;  bat  at  the  same  time>  if  the  case  of  this  Faa  has  ter* 
minated  fatally,  and  there  are  proceedings  against  Todd 
and  Gandlish,  I  am  not  going  to  stand  by  and  see  them 
Tezed,  far  less  punished ;  and  I  authorise  you  to  give  me 
ap  for  trial  if  yon  think  that  best— or,  if  you  think  it  un- 
necessary, in  the  meanwhile  to  make  preparations  for  their 
defence.  I  hope,  sir,  that  I  am  as  little  anxious  to  be 
Quixotic,  as  I  am  determined  to  be  just/' 

''Very  fairly  spoken,'^  said  Mr.  Bobbie.  ''It  is  not 
much  in  my  line,  as  doubtless  your  friend,  Mr.  Bomaine, 
will  haye  told  you.  I  rarely  mix  myself  up  with  anything 
on  the  criminal  side,  or  approaching  it.  However,  for  a 
young  gentleman  like  you,  I  may  stretch  a  point,  and  I 
daresay  I  may  be  able  to  accomplish  more  than  perhaps 
another.  I  will  go  at  once  to  the  Procurator  Fiscal's  office 
and  inquire.  ** 

'' Wait  a  moment,  Mr.  Bobbie,**  said  L  ''You  forget 
the  chapter  of  expenses.  I  had  thought,  for  a  beginning, 
of  placing  a  thousand  pounds  in  your  hands.'' 

"  My  dear  sir,  jon  wUl  kindly  wait  untfl  I  render  you  my 
bill,'*  said  Mr.  Bobbie  seyerely. 

It  seemed  to  me,"  I  protested,  "  that,  coming  to  you 
almost  as  a  stranger,  and  placing  in  your  hands  a  piece  of 
business  so  contrary  to  your  habits,  some  substantial  gnar- 
autee  of  my  good  &ith ^ 

"  Not  the  way  that  we  do  business  in  Scotland,  sir,"  he 
interrupted,  with  an  air  of  closing  the  dispute. 

And  yet,  Mr.  Bobbie,"  I  continued,  "  I  must  ask  yon 
to  allow  me  to  proceed.  I  do  not  merely  refer  to  the  ex« 
pensee  of  the  case.  I  haye  my  eye  besides  on  Todd  and 
Oandlish.  They  are  thoroughly  deoerying  fellows ;  they 
ltt.ye  Seen  subjected  through  me  to  a  considerable  term  (rf 
inpnaonment ;  and  I  suggest,  sir,  that  you  should  not 
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■pare  money  for  their  indemniflcatioiL  This  will  explain,* 
I  added,  smiling,  ''  my  offer  of  the  thousand  i>onnd8.  It 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  measure  by  which  you  should  judge 
the  scale  on  which  I  can  afford  to  have  this  business  carried 
through/' 

*'  I  take  you  perfectly,  Mr.  Ducie,*'  said  he.  *'  But  the 
sooner  I  am  off,  the  better  this  affair  is  like  to  be  guided. 
My  clerk  will  show  you  into  the  waiting-room  and  give  yen 
the  day's  Caledonian  Mercury  and  the  last  Register  to 
amuse  yourself  with  in  the  interval.'* 

I  believe  Mr.  Bobbie  was  at  least  three  hours  gone.  I 
saw  him  descend  from  a  cab  at  the  door,  and  almost  im- 
mediately  after  I  was  shown  again  into  his  study,  where 
the  solemnity  of  his  manner  led  me  to  augur  the  worst. 
For  some  time  he  had  the  inhumanity  to  read  me  a 
lecture  as  to  the  incredible  silliness,  **  not  to  say  immor- 
ality,'' of  my  behaviour.  ^'  I  have  the  more  satisfaction  in 
telling  you  my  opinion,  because  it  appears  that  you  are 
going  to  get  off  scot  free,"  he  continued,  where,  indeed, 
I  thought  he  might  have  begun. 

''  The  man,  Faa,  has  been  dischairged  cured  ;  and  the 
two  men,  Todd  and  Oandlish,  would  have  been  leeberated 
long  ago,  if  it  had  not  been  for  their  extraordinary  loyalty 
to  yourself,  Mr.  Ducie— or  Mr.  St.  Ivy,  as  I  believe  I 
should  now  call  you.  Never  a  word  would  either  of  the 
two  old  fools  volunteer  that  in  any  manner  pointed  at  the 
existence  of  such  a  person  ;  and  when  they  were  confronted 
with  Paa's  version  of  the  affair,  they  gave  accounts  so 
entirely  discrepant  with  their  own  former  declarations,  as 
well  as  with  each  other,  that  the  Fiscal  was  quite  non- 
plussed, and  imaigined  there  was  something  behind  it 
You  may  believe  I  soon  laughed  him  out  of  that  I  And  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  your  two  friends  set  £pee» 
and  very  glad  to  be  on  the  causeway  again." 
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''O9  sir,'^  I  cried>  ''yon  should  hare  brought  them 
here.*' 

''  No  inBtractions,  Mr.  Dacie  I  **  said  he.  ''  How  did  I 
know  you  wished  to  renew  an  acquaintance  which  yon  had 
jnst  terminated  so  fortunately  P  And,  indeed,  to  be  frank 
with  you,  I  should  have  set  my  face  against  it,  if  you  had  I 
Let  thena  go  I  They  are  paid  and  contented,  and  haye  the 
highest  possible  opinion  of  Mr.  St.  lyy !  When  I  gare 
them  fifty  pounds  apiece— >which  was  rather  more  than 
enough,  Mr.  Ducie,  whatey^r  you  may  think — ^the  man 
Todd,  who  has  the  only  tongue  of  the  party,  struck  his 
staff  on  the  ground.  *  Weel,'  says  he,  '  I  aye  said  he  was  a 
gentleman  I '  '  Man  Todd,^  said  I,  '  that  was  just  what  Mr. 
BtlTj  said  of  yourself  I'*" 

''  So  it  was  a  case  of  '  Compliments  fly  when  geotlefelk 
meet.'  ** 

''  No,  no,  Mr.  Ducie,  man  Todd  and  man  Candlish  are 
gone  out  of  your  life,  and  a  good  riddance  \*  They  are  fine 
fellows  in  their  way,  but  no  proper  associates  for  the  like 
of  yourself ;  and  do  you  finally  agree  to  be  done  with  all 
eccentricity — take  up  with  no  more  drorers,  or  roTers,  or 
tinkers,  but  enjoy  the  naitural  pleesures  for  which  your 
age,  your  wealth,  your  intelligence,  and  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  it)  your  appearance  so  completely  fit  you*  And  the 
first  of  these,''  quoth  he,  looking  at  his  watch,  **  will  be  to 
step  through  to  my  dining-room  and  share  a  bachelor's 
luncheon." 

Oyer  the  meal,  which  was  good,  Mr.  Bobbie  continued 
to  develop  the  same  theme.  ^'You're,  no  doubt,  what 
they  call  a  dancing-man  ?  "  said  he.  ''  Well,  on  Thursday 
night  there  is  the  Assembly  BalL  You  must  certainly  go 
there,  and  you  must  permit  me  besides  to  de  the  honeurt 
of  the  ceety  and  send  you  a  ticket.  I  am  a  thoreugh 
belierer  in  a  young  man  being  a  young  man — ^but  aa  man 
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drorers  or  roTers,  if  yon  loye  me  I  Talking  of  which  puts 
me  in  mind  that  yon  may  be  short  of  partners  at  the 
Assembly — 0, 1  have  been  young  myself  I — and  if  ye  care 
to  come  to  anything  so  portentionsly  tedions  as  a  tea-party 
at  the  house  of  a  bachelor  lawyer,  consisting  mainly  of  hte 
nieces  and  nephews,  and  his  grand-nieces  and  grand- 
nephews,  and  his  wards,  and  generally  the  whole  clan  of 
the  descendants  of  his  clients,  you  might  drop  in  to-night 
towards  seyen  o'clock.  I  think  I  can  show  you  one  or  two 
that  are  worth  looking  at,  and  you  can  duice  with  them 
later  on  at  the  Assembly.^ 

He  proceeded  to  give  me  a  sketch  of  one  or  two  eligible 
young  ladies  whom  I  might  expect  to  meet.  ''  And  then 
there's  my  parteecnlar  friend,  Miss  Flora,''  said  he.  *'  But 
111  make  no  attempt  of  a  description.  Ton  shall  see  her 
for  yourself/* 

It  will  be  readily  supposed  that  I  accepted  his  invitation ; 
and  returned  home  to  make  a  toilette  worthy  of  her  I  was 
to  meet  and  the  good  news  of  which  I  was  the  bearer.  The 
toilette,  I  have  reason  to  belieye,  was  a  success.  Mr.  Bow- 
ley  dismissed  me  with  a  farewell :  ''  Crikey  I  Mr.  Anne, 
but  you  do  look  prime  I "  Eyen  the  stony  Bethiah  was— 
how  shall  I  say  ? — dazzled,  but  scandalised,  by  my  appear- 
ance ;  and  while,  of  course,  she  deplored  the  yanity  that 
led  to  it,  she  could  not  wholly  prevent  herself  from  admir- 
ing the  result. 

''Ay,  Mr.  Ducie,  this  is  a  poor  employment  for  a  way- 
faring Ohristian  man ! "  she  said.  ''  Wi'  Christ  despised 
and  rejectit  in  all  pairts  of  the  world,  and  the  flag  of  the 
Ooyenant  flung  doon,  you  will  be  muckle  better  on  your 
knees  I  However,  111  have  to  confess  that  it  sets  you  weeL 
And  if  it's  the  lassie  ye're  gaun  to  see  the  nicht,  I  suppose 
111  just  have  to  excuse  ye  I  Bairns  maun  be  bairns  I "  she 
aaid,  with  a  sigh.    **  I  mind  when  Mr.  MoBankine  came 
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conrtin^  and  ihafs  lang  by-gane — ^I  mind  I  had  a  green 
gown,  passementity  that  was  thocht  to  become  me  to  admi« 
ration*  I  was  nae  jnst  exactly  what  ye  would  ca'  bonny ; 
bat  I  was  pale,  penetrating  and  interestin'."  And  she 
leaned  over  the  stair-rail  with  a  candle  to  watch  my  descent 
as  long  as  it  should  be  possible. 

It  was  but  a  little  party  at  Mr.  Bobbie's — ^by  which,  I  do 
not  so  much  mean  that  there  were  few  people,  for  the 
rooms  were  crowded,  as  that  there  was  very  little  attempted 
to  entertain  them.  In  one  apartment  there  were  tables  set 
out,  where  the  elders  were  solemnly  engaged  upon  whist ; 
in  the  other  and  larger  one,  a  great  number  of  youth  of 
both  sexes  entertained  themselves  languidly,  the  ladies 
sitting  upon  chairs  to  be  courted,  the  gentlemen  standing 
about  in  yarious  attitudes  of  insinuation  or  indifference. 
CouYersation  appeared  the  sole  resource,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  was  modified  by  a  number  of  keepsakes  and  annuals 
which  lay  dispersed  upon  the  tables,  and  of  which  the 
}oang  beaux  displayed  the  illustrations  to  the  ladies. 
Ur.  Bobbie  himself  was  customarily  in  the  card-room; 
only  now  and  again,  when  he  cut  out,  he  made  an  in- 
cursion among  the  young  folks,  and  rolled  about  jovially 
from  one  to  another,  the  very  picture  of  the  general 
nncle. 

It  chanced  that  Flora  had  met  Mr.  Bobbie  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon.  '^  Now,  Miss  Flora,''  he  had  said, ''  come 
early,  for  I  have  a  Phodnix  to  show  you — one  Mr.  Ducie,  a 
new  client  of  mine  that,  I  vow,  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  " ; 
and  he  was  so  good  as  to  add  a  word  or  two  on  my  appear- 
ance, from  which  Flora  conceived  a  suspicion  of  the  truth. 
She  had  come  to  the  party,  in  consequence,  on  the  knife- 
edge  of  anticipation  and  alarm ;  had  chosen  a  place  by 
the  door,  where  I  found  her,  on  my  arrival,  surrounded  by 
ft  poase  of  vapid  youths ;  and,  when  I  drew  near,  sprang 
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up  to  meet  me  in  the  most  natnral  manner  !n  the  world, 
and,  obyionsly,  with  a  prepared  form  of  words. 

**  How  do  yon  do,  Mr.  Dncie  F  ^  ehe  said.  **  It  is  qnite 
an  age  sinoe  I  have  seen  yon  I '' 

''I  haye  mnch  to  tell  yon.  Miss  Gilchrist,^  I  replied 
*'  May  I  sit  down  ?  " 

For  the  artfnl  girl,  by  sitting  near  the  door,  and  the 
jndicions  nse  of  her  shawl,  had  contriyed  to  keep  a  chair 
empty  by  her  side. 

She  made  room  for  me,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the 
yonths  had  the  discretion  to  melt  before  ns.  As  soon  as  I 
was  once  seated  her  fan  flew  out,  and  she  whispered  behind 
it: 

"Are  yon  mad?** 

*'  Madly  in  loye,"  I  replied ;  "  but  in  no  other  sense  * 

''  I  haye  no  patience  I    Yon  cannot  understand  what  I 
am  snfliering I''  she  said.     "What  are  yon  to  say  to  Bon- 
aid,  to  Major  Gheyenix,  to  my  annt  P'' 
'    "  Yonr  annt  ?  "  I  cried,  with  a  start.    "  Peccavi!  is  she 
here?" 

**  She  is  in  the  card-room  at  whist,^'  said  Flora. 

**  Where  she  will  probably  stay  all  the  eyening?^  I  sng'^ 
geste<l.. 

"  She  may,''  she  admitted ;  "  she  generally  does !  ^ 

"Well,  then,  I  must  ayoid  the  card-room,'^  said  I, 
'^  which  is  yery  mnch  what  I  had  counted  upon  doing.  I 
did  not  come  here  to  play  cards,  but  to  contemplate  a  cer- 
tain young  lady  to  my  heart's  content — if  it  can  eyer  be 
contented  ! — and  to  tell  her  some  good  news.'' 

"But  there  are  still  Ronald  and  the  Major !''  she  per* 
sisted.  "  They  are  not  card-room  fixtures  I  Bonald  wiQ 
be  coming  and  going.    And  as  for  Mr.  Cheyenix,  he ^ 

"  Always  sits  with  Miss  Flora  ?  "  I  interrupted.  "And 
ihey  talk  of  poor  St.  lyes  ?    I  had  gathered  as  much,  <Df 
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dear ;  and  Mr.  Dncie  has  come  to  prevent  it  I    But  pray 
dismiss  these  fears  I    I  mind  no  one  bat  year  aunt.'* 
"  Why  my  aunt  ? '' 

**  Because  your  aunt  is  a  lady^  my  dear,  and  a  Tery 
derer  lady,  and,  like  all  cleyer  ladies,  a  very  rash  lady,'' 
•aid  I.  *^  Yon  can  sever  count  upon  them,  unless  you  are 
sure  of  getting  them  in  a  comer,  as  I  have  got  you,  and 
talking  them  over  rationally,  as  I  am  just  engaged  on  with 
yourself  t  It  would  be  quite  the  same  to  your  aunt  to 
make  the  worst  kind  of  a  scandal,  with  an  equal  indiffer- 
ence to  my  danger  and  to  the  feelings  of  our  good  host  I  '^ 
''Well/'  she  said,  ''and  what  of  Bonald,  then?  Do  you 
think  he  is  above  making  a  scandal  ?  You  must  know  him 
very  little  I " 

"  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  my  pretension  that  I  know 
turn  very  well  I  **  I  replied.  "  I  must  speak  to  Bonald 
first — not  Bonald  to  me — ^that  is  all  I  ^' 

"Then,  please,  go  and  speak  to  him  at  once!''  she 
pleaded.  **  He  is  there— do  you  see  ? — at  the  upper  end  of 
the  room,  talking  to  that  girl  in  pink.'' 

"  And  00  lose  this  seat  before  I  have  told  you  my  good 
news  ?  '^  I  exclaimed.  "  Oatch  me  I  And,  besides,  my 
dear  one,  think  a  little  of  me  and  my  good  news  I  I  thought 
the  bearer  of  good  news  was  always  welcome  I  I  hoped  he 
might  be  a  little  welcome  for  himself  I  Consider  I  I  have 
hot  one  friend ;  and  let  me  stay  by  her  I  And  thwe  is  only 
one  thing  I  care  to  hear  ;  and  let  me  hear  it  I  ** 

"  0,  Anne,"  she  sighed,  "  if  I  did  not  love  you,  why 
should  I  be  so  uneasy  P  I  am  turned  into  a  coward,  dear  I 
Thmk,  if  it  were  the  other  way  round — if  you  were  quite 
itfe  and  I  was  in,  0  such  danger  I " 

She  had  no  sooner  said  it  than  I  was  convicted  of  being 
a  dullard.  **  God  forgive  me,  dear  I "  I  made  haste  to  re- 
Pljf  "I  never  saw  before  that  there  were  two  ndes  to 
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this  I  *  And  I  told  her  my  tale  as  briefly  as  I  could,  and 
rose  to  seek  Bonald.  '*  Yon  see,  my  dear,  yon  are  obeyed,^ 
I  said.  ^ 

She  gave  me  a  look  that  was  a  reward  in  itself ;  and  as  I 
tnmed  away  from  her,  with  a  strong  sense  of  turning  away 
from  the  sun,  I  carried  that  look  in  my  bosom  like  a  caress. 
The  girl  in  pink  was  an  arch,  ogling  person,  with  a  good 
deal  of  eyes  and  teeth,  and  a  great  play  of  shoulders  and 
rattle  of  conversation.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  from 
Master  Ronald's  attitude,  that  he  worshipped  the  very 
chair  she  sat  on.  But  I  was  quite  ruthless.  I  laid  my  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  as  he  was  stooping  over  her  like  a  hen 
over  a  chicken. 

''Excuse  me  for  one  moment,  Mr.  Oilchrist  I*^  s^d  L 

He  started  and  span  about  in  answer  to  my  touch,  and 
exhibited  a  face  of  inarticulate  wonder. 

**  Yes  I  *'  I  continued,  "  it  is  even  myself  1  Pardon  me 
for  interrupting  so  agreeable  a  Ute-h-tUe,  but  you  know, 
my  good  fellow,  we  owe  a  first  duty  to  Mr.  Bobbie.  It 
would  never  do  to  risk  making  a  scene  in  the  man's  draw- 
ing-room ;  so  the  first  thing  I  had  to  attend  to  was  to  have 
you  warned.  The  name  I  go  by  is  Ducie,  too,  in  case  of 
accidents.'* 

**  I— I  say,  you  know  I  **  cried  Bonald.  '*  Deuce  take  it, 
what  are  you  doing  here  ?  ^ 

**  Hush,  hush  I "  said  I.  ''  Not  the  place,  my  dear  fellow 
— not  the  place.  Gome  to  my  rooms,  if  you  like,  to-night 
after  the  party,  or  to-morrow  in  the  morning,  and  we  can 
talk  it  out  over  a  cigar.  But  here,  you  know,  it  really 
won't  do  at  all." 

Before  he  could  collect  his  mind  for  an  answer,  I  had 
given  him  my  address  in  St  James's  Square,  and  had 
again  mingled  with  the  crowd.  Alas  I  I  was  not  fated  to 
get  back  to  Flora  so  easily  I    Mr.  Bobbie  was  in  the  path : 
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« 

he  was  insatiably  loquacious;  and  as  he  continued  to  pala- 
ver I  watched  the  insipid  youths  gather  again  about  my 
idol,  and  onraed  my  fate  and  my  host  He  remembered 
saddenly  that  I  was  to  attend  the  Assembly  Ball  on  Thurs- 
day, and  had  only  attended  to-night  by  way  of  a  prepara- 
tive.  This  pat  it  into  his  head  to  present  me  to  another 
yoang  lady  ;  but  I  managed  this  interriew  with  so  much 
art  that,  while  I  was  scrnpulonsly  polite  and  even  cordial 
to  the  fair  one,  I  contrived  to  keep  Bobbie  beside  me  all 
the  time  ai)d  to  leave  along  with  him  when  the  ordeal  was 
over.  We  were  jast  walking  away  arm  in  arm,  when  I 
spied  my  friend  the  Major  approaching,  stiff  as  a  ramrod 
and,  as  usual,  obtrusively  clean. 

'^  0 !  there's  a  man  I  want  to  know,''  said  I,  taking 
the  bull  by  the  horns.  **  Won't  you  introduce  me  to  Ma* 
]or  Chevenix  ?  '* 

'^  At  a  word,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Bobbie ;  an4  ''  Ma* 
]or ! "  he  cried,  '^  come  here  and  let  me  present  to  you 
my  friend  Mr.  Ducie,  who  desires  the  honour  of  your  ac- 
quaintance." 

The  Major  flushed  visibly,  but  otherwise  preserved  his 
composure.  He  bowed  very  low.  *'  I'm  not  very  sure," 
he  said :  ''  I  have  an  idea  we  have  met  before  ?  " 

'^  Informally,"  I  said,  returning  his  bow ;  ''and  I  have 
long  looked  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  regularising  our  ac- 
quaintance." 

"  You  are  very  good,  Mr.  Ducie,"  he  returned.  *'  Per- 
haps you  could  aid  my  memory  a  little  ?  Where  was  it 
that  I  had  the  pleasure  ?  " 

"  0,  that  would  be  telling  tales  out  of  school,"  said  I, 
with  a  laugh,  "  and  before  my  lawyer,  too  ! " 

"111  wager,"  broke  in  Mr.  Bobbie,  "that,  when  you 
knew  my  client,  Chevenix,  the  past  of  our  friend  Mr. 
Ducie  is  an  obscure  chapter  full  of  horrid  secrets.    Ill 
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wager  now  jon  knew  him  as  St.  Irj/*  says  he^  nndging 
me  violently. 

**  I  think  not>  sir,''  said  the  Major>  with  pinched  lips. 

*^  Well,  I  wish  he  may  prove  all  right  I ''  continued  the 
lawyer,  with  certainly  the  worst-inspired  jocolarity  in  the 
world.  **  I  know  nothing  by  him  I  He  may  be  a  swell 
mobsman  for  me  with  his  aliases  Yon  must  pnt  your 
memory  on  the  rack.  Major,  and  when  yeVe  remembered 
when  and  where  ye  met  him,  be  sure  ye  tell  me.** 

*^  I  will  not  fail,  sir,''  said  Ghevenijt. 

''Seek  to  him  I''  cried  Bobbie,  waving  his  hand  as  he 
departed. 

The  Major,  as  soon  as  we  were  alone,  turned  upon  me 
his  impassive  countenance. 

'*  Well,**  ho  said,  *'  you  have  courage.** 

''It  is  undoubted  as  your  honour,  sir,'*  I  letomed, 
bowing. 

"  Did  you  expect  to  meet  me,  may  I  ask  f  said  he. 

"  Tou  saw,  at  least,  that  I  courted  the  presentation,* 
iaidl. 

'*  And  you  were  not  afraid  ?*•  said  Ohevenix. 

"  I  was  perfectly  at  ease.  I  knew  I  was  dealing  with  a 
gentleman.     Be  that  your  epitaph.  ** 

'^  Well,  there  are  some  other  people  looking  for  you,* 
he  said,  ''who  will  make  no  bones  about  the  point  of  hon- 
our.   The  police,  my  dear  sir,  are  simply  agog  about  you.* 

"  And  I  think  that  that  was  coarse,*  said  L 

"You  have  seen  Miss  Gilchrist  P*  he  inquired,  chaog- 
ing  the  subject. 

"  With  whom,  I  am  led  to  understand,  we  are  on  a  foot- 
ing of  rivalry  ?  *  I  asked.     "  Yes,  I  have  seen  her.* 

"  And  I  was  just  seeking  her,"  he  replied. 

I  was  conscious  of  a  certain  thrill  of  temper;  bo,  I  sup- 
pose, was  he.    We  looked  each  other  np  and  down. 
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'^  The  flitnatieii  is  original,''  he  resumed. 
**  Quite/'  said  I.     '^  Bat  let  me  tell  yon  frankly  yon  are 
blowing  a  cold  coal.    I  owe  yon  so  mach  for  your  kind- 
Aeaa  to  the  prisoner  Ghampdivers." 

<^  Meaning  that  the  lady's  affections  are  more  adyan- 
tageensly  disposed  of  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a  sneer.    *^  Thank 
yon,  I  am  sure.    And,  sinoe  yon  have  given  me  a  lead, 
jnst  hear  a  word  of  good  advice  in  your.  turn.    Is  it  fair, 
is  it  delicate,  is  it  like  a  gentleman,  to  compromise  the 
yonng  lady  by  attentions  which  (as  yon  know  very  well) 
csan  come  to  nothing  ?" 
I  was  utterly  unable  to  find  words  in  answer. 
'' Excuse  me  if  I  cut  this  interview  short,"  he  went  on. 
''  It  seems  to  me  doomed  to  oome  to  nothing,  and  there  is 
more  attractive  metal." 

''  Yee,"  I  replied,  '^  as  you  say,  it  cannot  amount  to 
much.  You  are  impotent,  bound  hand  and  foot  in  honour. 
You  know  me  to  be  a  man  falsely  accused,  and  even  if  you 
did  not  know  it,  from  your  position  as  my  rival  you 
have  only  the  choice  to  stand  quite  still  or  to  be  infamous." 
''I  would  not  say  that,"  he  returned,  with  another 
change  of  colour.     ^*  I  may  hear  it  once  too  often." 

With  which  he  moved  off  straight  for  where  Flora  was 
sitting  amidst  her  court  of  vapid  youths,  and  I  had  no 
choice  but  to  follow  him,  a  bad  second,  and  reading  my- 
self, as  I  went,  a  sharp  lesson  on  the  command  of  tem- 
per. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  how  young  men  in  their  teens  go 
down  at  the  mere  wind  of  the  coming  of  men  of  twenty- 
five  and  upwards  I  The  vapid  ones  fled  without  thought 
of  resistance  before  the  Major  and  me ;  a  few  dallied  awhile 
in  the  neighbourhood — so  to  speak,  with  their  fingers  in 
fheir  moutha— but  presently  these  also  followed  the  rout, 

and  we  remained  face  to  face  before  Flora.    There  was  a 
20 
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draaght  in  that  comer  by  the  door ;  she  had  thrown  her 
pelisse  orer  her  bare  arms  and  neck,  and  the  dark  far  of 
the  trimming  set  them  ofE.  She  shone  by  contrast ;  the 
light  played  on  her  smooth  skin  to  admiration,  and  the 
colonr  changed  in  her  excited  face.  For  the  least  fraction 
of  a  second  she  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  her  pair  of 
riyal  swains,  and  seemed  to  hesitate.  Then  she  addressed 
Ghevenix : — 

^'Yon  are  coming  to  the  Assembly,  of  course,  ICajor 
Cheyenix  ?**  said  she. 

'^  I  fear  not ;  I  fear  I  shall  be  otherwise  engaged,**  he 
replied.  ''Eyen  the  pleasure  of  dancing  with  yon.  Miss 
Flora,  mast  giye  way  to  duty.'* 

For  awhile  the  talk  ran  harmlessly  on  the  weather,  and 
then  branched  off  towards  the  war.  It  seemed  to  be  by 
no  one's  fault ;  it  was  in  the  air,  and  had  to  come. 

''Good  news  from  the  scene  of  operations,''  said  the 
Major. 

'*  Good  news  while  it  lasts,"  I  said.  ''  But  will  Miss 
Gilchrist  tell  us  her  priyate  thought  upon  the  war  7  In 
her  admiration  for  the  yictors,  does  not  there  mingle  some 
pity  for  the  yanquished  ?" 

**  Indeed,  sir,"  she  said,  with  animation, ''  only  too  much 
of  it !  War  is  a  subject  that  I  do  not  think  should  be 
talked  of  to  a  girL  I  am,  I  haye  to  be — ^what  do  you  call 
it  ? — a  non-combatant  ?  And  to  remind  me  of  what  others 
haye  to  do  and  suffer :  no,  it  is  not  fair  I " 

''  Miss  Gilchrist  has  the  tender  female  heart,"  said  Obey- 
enix. 

''Do  not  be  too  sure  of  that!"  she  cried.  "I  would 
loye  to  be  allowed  to  fight  myself ! " 

"  On  which  side  ?  "  I  asked.  « 

"Oan  JOB  ask?'*  she  exclaimed.  ^'I  am  a  SoottiA 
giril" 
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''She  IB  a  Scottish  girl  I'^  repeated  the  Major^  looking 
at  me.     ''  And  no  one  grudges  yon  her  pity  I  '^ 

''  And  I  glory  in  every  grain  of  it  she  has  to  spare/'  said 
L    "  Pity  is  akin  to  love/' 

^'Well^and  let  ns  put  that  question  to  Miss  Gilchrist. 
It  is  for  her  to  decide,  and  for  ns  to  bow  to  the  decision. 
Is  pity.  Miss  Flora,  or  is  admiration,  nearest  love  P'' 

**  O,  come,"  said  I,  **  let  ns  be  more  concrete.  Lay  be- 
fore the  lady  a  complete  case  :  describe  your  man,  then  I'll 
describe  mine,  and  Miss  Flora  shall  decide." 

'^  I  think  I  see  yonr  meaning,"  said  he,  ''  and  111  try. 
Ton  think  that  pity — and  the  kindred  sentiments — ^have 
the  greatest  power  upon  the  heart.  I  think  more  nobly  of 
women.  To  my  view,  the  man  they  love  will  first  of  all 
command  their  respect ;  he  will  be  steadfast — prond,  if 
yon  please;  dry,  possibly — bnt  of  all  things  steadfast. 
They  will  look  at  him  in  donbt ;  at  last  they  will  see  that 
stem  face  which  he  presents  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
soften  to  them  alone.  First,  tmst,  I  say.  It  is  so  that  a 
woman  loves  who  is  worthy  of  heroes." 

''  Yonr  man  is  very  ambitions,  sir,"  said  I,  ''  and  veiy 
much  of  a  hero  I  Mine  is  a  humbler,  and,  I  would  fain 
think,  a  more  human  dog.  He  is  one  with  no  particular 
trust  in  himself,  with  no  superior  steadfastness  to  be  ad- 
mired for,  who  sees  a  lady's  face,  who  hears  her  voice,  and, 
without  any  phrase  about  the  matter,  falls  in  love.  What 
does  he  ask  for,  then,  but  pity  ? — ^pity  for  his  weakness, 
pity  for  his  love,  which  is  his  life.  You  would  make  women 
always  the  inferiors,  gaping  up  at  your  imaginary  lover ; 
he,  like  a  marble  statue,  with  his  nose  in  the  air  I  But  God 
has  been  wiser  than  you ;  and  the  most  steadfast  of  your 
heroea  may  prove  human,  after  all.  We  appeal  to  the 
queen  for  judgment,*^  I  added,  turning  and  bowing  before 
IWa. 
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"And  how  shall  the  queen  judge?''  she  asked.  ''I 
must  give  you  an  answer  that  is  no  answer  at  all,  "Hie 
wind  bloweth  where  it  Ibteth':  she  goes  where  h»  heart 
goes." 

Her  &ce  luhed  as  she  said  it ;  mine  also,  for  I  retd  in 
it  a  declaration,  and  my  heart  swelled  for  joy.  But  Oher- 
eniz  grew  pale. 

'^  Yon  make  of  life  a  yery  dreadful  kind  of  a  lottery, 
ma'am/'  said  he.  '^  But  I  will  not  despair.  Honest  and 
nnomamental  is  still  my  choice.'' 

And  I  must  say  he  looked  extremely  handsome  and  yeiy 
amusingly  like  the  marble  statue  with  its  nose  in  the  air  to 
which  I  had  compared  him. 

^'  I  cannot  imagine  how  we  got  upon  this  subjeot,"  said 
Flora. 

"  Madam,  it  was  through  the  war/'  replied  Cherenix. 

**  All  roads  lead  to  Bome/'  I  commented.  <'  What  else 
would  you  ezpeot  Mr.  Ghereniz  and  myself  to  talk  of  ?" 

About  this  time  I  was  conscious  of  a  certain  bustle  and 
movement  in  the  room  behind  me,  but  did  not  pay  to  it 
that  degree  of  attention  which  perhaps  would  have  been 
wise.  There  came  a  certain  change  in  Flora's  face ;  she 
signalled  repeatedly  with  her  fan ;  her  eyes  appealed  to  me 
obsequiously;  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  she  wanted 
something — as  well  as  I  could  make  out,  that  I  should  go 
away  and  leare  the  field  clear  for  my  rival,  which  I  had  not 
the  least  idea  of  doing.  At  last  she  rose  from  her  chair 
with  impatienoe. 

''I  think  it  time  you  were  saying  good-ni|^t^  Mb 
Duciel"  she  said. 

I  could  not  in  the  least  see  why,  and  said  so. 

Whereupon  she  gave  me  this  appalling  answer,  "My 
aunt  is  coming  out  of  the  card-room." 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell,  I  had  made  my  boir 
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and  my  escape.  Looking  back  from  the  doorway,  I  was 
privil^ed  to  see,  for  a  moment,  the  august  profile  and  gold 
eyeglasses  of  Miss  Gilchrist  issuing  from  the  card-room ; 
and  the  sight  lent  me  wings.  I  stood  not  on  the  order  of 
my  going ;  and  a  moment  after,  I  was  on  the  pavement  oi 
Castle  Street,  and  the  lighted  windows  shone  down  on  me, 
and  were  crossed  by  ironical  shadows  of  those  who  had  re- 
mained behind* 


•i 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

ETEKTB  OF  TUESDAY  :  THE  TOILS  CLOSHTG 

This  day  began  with  a  surprise.  I  fonnd  a  letter  on  my 
breakfast-table  addressed  to  Edward  Dncie,  Esqnire ;  and 
at  first  I  was  startled  beyond  measnre.  '^  Oonscience  doth 
make  cowards  of  as  all  I "  When  I  had  opened  it,  it 
proved  to  be  only  a  note  from  the  lawyer,  enclosing  a  card 
for  the  Assembly  Ball  on  Thursday  erening.  Shortly  after, 
as  I  was  composing  my  mind  with  a  cigar  at  one  of  the 
windows  of  the  sitting-room,  and  Rowley,  haying  finished 
the  light  share  of  work  that  fell  to  him,  sat  not  far  off 
tootling  with  great  spirit  and  a  marked  preference  for  the 
npper  octave,  Ronald  was  suddenly  shown  in.  I  got  him 
a  cigat,  drew  in  a  chair  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  installed 
him  there — I  was  going  to  say,  at  his  ease,  but  no  expres- 
sion could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  He  was  plainly  on 
pins  and  needles,  did  not  know  whether  to  take  or  to  re- 
fuse the  cigar,  and,  after  he  had  taken  it,  did  not  know 
whether  to  light  or  to  return  it.  I  saw  he  had  something 
to  say ;  I  did  not  think  it  was  his  own  something  ;  and  I 
was  ready  to  offer  a  large  bet  it  was  really  something  of 
Major  Ohevenix's. 

''  Well,  and  so  here  you  are  I  '^  I  observed,  with  pointleas 
cordiality,  for  I  was  bound  I  should  do  nothing  to  help 
him  out.  If  he  were,  indeed,  here  running  errands  for  my 
rival,  he  might  have  a  fair  field,  but  certainly  no  favour. 

M  The  fact  is,^  he  began, ''  I  would  rather  see  yon 

sio 
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''Why,  oertainly,''  I  replied.  '^Bowley,  yon  oui  step 
into  tiie  bedroom.  My  dear  fellow,''  I  continned,  **  this 
lonnda  serious.    Nothing  wrong,  I  trust." 

'^  Well,  111  be  quite  honest,''  said  he.  ''  I  am  a  good 
deal  bothered. 

''And  I  bet  I  know  why  I"  I  exclaimed.  ''And  I  bet  I 
can  put  you  to  rights,  too  I " 

''  What  do  you  mean  P  "  he  asked. 

''You  must  be  hard  up,"  said  I,  "and  all  I  can  say  is, 
you'ye  come  to  the  right  place.  If  you  haye  the  least 
use  for  a  hundred  pounds,  or  any  such  trifling  sum  as  that, 
please  mention  it.    If  s  here,  quite  at  your  service." 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  most  kind  of  you,"  said  Bonald,  "  and 
the  truth  is,  though  I  can't  think  how  you  guessed  it,  that 
I  really  am  a  little  behind  board.  But  I  haven't  come  to 
talk  about  that." 

"  No,  I  daresay  I "  cried  I.  "  Not  worth  talking  about  I 
But  remember,  Bonald,  you  and  I  are  on  different  sides  of 
the  business.  Bemember  that  you  did  me  one  of  those 
Benricee  that  make  men  friends  for  ever.  And  since  I  have 
had  the  fortune  to  come  into  a  fair  share  of  money^  just 
oblige  me,  and  consider  so  much  of  it  as  your  own." 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  couldn't  take  it ;  I  couldn't,  really. 
Besides,  the  fact  is,  I've  come  on  a  very  different  matter. 
If 8  about  my  sister,  St.  Ives,"  and  he  shook  his  head  men- 
acingly at  me. 

'  Tou're  quite  sure  ?  "  I  persisted.  "  Ifs  here,  at  your 
Bervice-^up  to  five  hundred  pounds,  if  yon  like.  Well,  all 
nght ;  only  remember  where  it  is,  when  you  do  want  it." 

"  0,  please  let  me  alone  ! "  cried  Bonald :  "  I've  pome 
to  Bay  MBiething  unpleasant ;  and  how  on  earth  can  I  do 
it,  it  jo«i  don't  give  a  fellow  a  chance  ?  It's  about  my  sis- 
ter, as  I  said.  You  can  see  for  yourself  that  it  can't  be 
allowed  to  go  on.    Ifs  compromising  ;  it  don't  lead  to 
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anything ;  and  jon're  not  the  kind  of  man  (yon  mnrt  feel 
it  yonrself )  that  I  can  allow  my  female  relatiyes  to  have 
anything  to  do  with.  I  hate  saying  this,  St.  Ires ;  it  looka 
like  hitting  a  man  when  he's  down,  yon  know  ;  I  told  the 
Major  I  very  much  disliked  it  from  the  first.  Howerer,  it 
had  to  be  said ;  and  now  it  has  be^i,  and,  between  gentle- 
men, it  shouldn't  be  necessary  to  refer  to  it  again.^ 

''  It's  compromising ;  it  doesn't  lead  to  anything ;  not 
the  kind  of  man,"  I  repeated  thoughtfully.  **  Yes,  I  be- 
lieve I  understand,  and  shall  make  hasto  to  put  myself  en 
rigle/'  I  stood  up,  and  laid  my  cigar  down*  "Mr.  Oil* 
Christ,"  said  I,  with  a  bow,  ''  in  answer  to  your  yery  natu- 
ral obseryations,  I  beg  to  offer  myself  as  a  suitor  for  your 
sister's  hand.  I  am  a  man  of  title,  of  which  we  think 
lightly  in  France,  but  of  ancient  lineage,  which  is  eyery* 
where  prized.  I  can  display  thirty-two  quarterings  with* 
out  a  blot.  My  expectations  are  certainly  aboye  the  ayer- 
age :  I  belieye  my  uncle's  income  ayerages  about  thir^ 
thousand  pounds,  though  I  admit  I  was  not  careful  to  in- 
form myself.  Put  it  anywhere  between  fifteen  and  fifty 
thousand  ;  it  is  certainly  not  less." 

"  All  this  is  yery  easy  to  say,^  said  Bonald,  with  a  pity« 
ing  smile.     **  Unfortunately,  these  things  are  in  the  air.^ 

**  Pardon  me, — ^in  Buckinghamshire,"  said  I,  smiling. 

''  Well,  what  I  mean  is,  my  dear  St  lyes,  that  you  ean*t 
prove  them,"  he  continued.  '^  They  might  just  aa  well 
not  be  :  do  you  follow  me  P  You  can't  bring  us  any  third 
party  to  back  you  up." 

"  0,  come  I "  cried  I,  springing  up  and  hurrying  to  the 
table,  **  You  must  excuse  me  I "  I  wrote  Bomaine'a  ad«< 
dress.  **  There  is  my  reference,  Mr.  Gilchrist  Until  yoo 
haye  written  to  him,  and  receiyed  his  negatiye  answer,  I; 
haye  a  right  to  be  treated,  and  I  shall  see  that  you  trankj 
me,  as  a  gentleman." 
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He  was  brought  np  with  a  ronnd  turn  at  that 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,  St.  Iyes>''  said  he.  ''  Believe  me, 
I  had  no  wish  to  be  oflensive.  Bnt  there^s  the  diffioulty 
of  this  afEair ;  I  can't  make  any  of  my  points  without 
offence  I  Yon  must  excuse  me,  it's  not  my  fault.  But,  at 
any  late,  you  must  see  for  yourself  this  proposal  of  mar* 
riage  is — ^i^  merely  impossible,  my  dear  fellow.  If  s  non* 
sense  I    Our  countries  are  at  war ;  you  are  a  prisoner.'' 

"My  ancestor  of  the  time  of  the  Ligue,"  I  replied, 
''married  a  Huguenot  lady  out  of  the  Saintonge,  riding 
two  hundred  miles  through  an  enemy's  country  to  bring 
off  his  bride ;  and  it  was  a  happy  marriage." 

**  Well  I "  he  began ;  and  then  looked  down  into  the  fire, 
end  became  silent. 

"Well?" I  asked. 

''  Well,  there's  this  business  of — Goguelat,^  said  he,  still 
looking  at  the  coals  in  the  grate. 

^*  What  I "  I  exclaimed,  starting  in  my  chair.  '^  Whafa 
that  you  say  ?" 

''This  business  about  Goguelat,"  he  repeated. 

"  Bonald,"  said  I,  "  this  is  not  your  doing.  These  are 
not  your  own  words.  I  know  where  they  came  from :  8 
coward  put  them  in  your  mouth." 

"  St.  lyes  I "  he  cried,  ''  why  do  you  make  it  so  hard  for 
me  ?  and  whore's  the  use  of  insulting  other  people  ?  The 
plain  English  is,  that  I  can't  hear  of  any  proposal  of  mar* 
riage  from  a  man  under  a  charge  like  that.  You  must  see  \i 
for  yourself,  man  I  It's  the  most  absurd  thing  I  ever  heard 
of !    And  you  go  on  forcing  me  to  argue  with  you,  too  ! " 

**  Because  I  have  had  an  affair  of  honour  which  termi- 
nated unhappily,  you — a  young  soldier,  or  next-door  to  it- 
refuse  my  offer  ?    Do  I  understand  you  aright  ?  "said  L 

"My  dear  fellow ! "  he  wailed,  "  of  course  you  can  twist 
BV  words,  if  you  like.    You  iay  it  was  an  affair  of  honour. 
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Well,  I  cui%  of  ooane,  tell  yon  thai— I  can't I  iiieaii« 

yoa  must  see  that  that's  just  the  point  1    Was  it  f  I  dont 
know,'' 

**  I  hare  the  honour  to  inform  yon,''  said  L 
Well,  other  people  say  the  reverse,  yon  see  I  ** 
They  lie,  Bonald,  and  I  will  prove  it  in  time." 
The  short  and  the  long  of  it  is,  that  any  man  who  ia  bo 
unfortunate  as  to  have  such  things  said  about  him  is  not 
the  man  to  be  my  brother-in-law  1 "  he  cried. 

**  Do  you  know  who  will  be  my  first  witness  at  the 
court  ?    Arthur  Oheveniz  I "  said  L 

**  I  don't  care  I "  he  cried,  rising  from  his  chair  and  be- 
ginning to  pace  outrageously  about  the  room*  **  What  do 
you  mean,  St  Ives  ?  What  is  this  about  ?  If  s  like  a 
dream,  I  declare  I  You  made  an  offer,  and  I  have  refused 
it.  I  don't  like  it,  I  don't  want  it ;  and  whatever  I  did, 
or  didn't,  wouldn't  matter — my  aunt  wouldn't  hear  of  it 
anyway  I    Oan't  you  take  your  answer,  man  ?  " 

''You  must  remember,  Bonald,  that  we  are  playing 
with  edged  tools,"  said  I.  ''  An  offer  of  marriage  is  a  deli- 
eate  subject  to  handle.  You  have  refused,  and  you  have 
justified  your  refusal  by  several  statements.  First,  that  I 
was  an  impostor ;  second,  that  our  countries  were  at  war ; 

and  third No,  I  will  speak,"  said  I ;  ''  you  can  an- 

awer  when  I  have  done, — ^and  third,  that  I  had  dishonoura- 
bly killed— or  was  said  to  have  done  so— -the  man  Gk>gne- 
lat  Now,  my  dear  fellow,  these  are  very  awkward  grounds 
to  be  taking.  From  any  one  else's  lips  I  need  scarce  tell 
jou  how  I  should  resent  them  ;  but  my  hands  are  tied.  I 
have  so  much  gratitude  to  you,  without  talking  of  the 
love  I  bear  your  sister,  that  you  insult  me,  when  you  do  ¥h 
uder  the  cover  of  a  complete  impunity.  I  must  feel  the 
pain — and  I  do  feel  it  acutely — ^I  can  do  nothing  to  protsok 
ajMll'' 
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He  had  been  anxioas  enongli  to  intemipt  me  In  the  be- 
ghming ;  but  now,  and  after  I  had  ceased,  he  stood  a  long 
while  silent. 

«'  St.  Ives/'  he  said  at  last,  ''I  think  I  had  better  go 
away.  This  has  been  very  irritating.  I  never  at  all  meant 
to  say  anything  of  the  kind,  and  I  apologise  to  yon.  I  haye 
all  the  esteem  fo?  yon  that  one  gentleman  shonld  haye  for 
another.  I  only  meant  to  tell  yon — ^to  show  yon  what  had 
influenced  my  mind  ;  and  that,  in  short,  the  thing  was  im- 
possible. One  thing  yon  may  be  quite  snre  of  :  /  shall  do 
nothing  against  yon.  Will  yon  shake  hands  before  I  go 
away  ?  ^*  he  blurted  out. 

**  Yes,'*  said  I,  **  I  agree  with  you — the  interyiew  has  been 
irritating.    Let  bygones  be  bygones.    Good-bye,  Ronald.'' 

"Good-bye,  St.  lyesl**  he  retnmed.  **rm  heartily 
sorry.  ** 

Aiid  with  that  he  was  gone. 

The  windows  of  my  own  sitting-room  looked  towards  the 
north  ;  but  the  entrance  passage  drew  its  light  from  the 
direction  of  the  square.  Hence  I  was  able  to  obserye  Bon* 
aid's  departure,  his  yery  disheartened  gait,  and  the  fact 
that  he  was  joined,  abont  half-way,  by  no  less  a  man  than 
Major  Oheyeniz.  At  this,  I  could  scarce  keep  from  smil- 
ing  ;  so  unpalatable  an  interyiew  must  be  before  the  pair 
of  them,  and  I  could  hear  their  yoices,  clashing  like  crossed 
swords,  in  that  eternal  antiphony  of ''  I  told  you,''  and  **  I 
told  you  not.''  Without  doubt,  they  had  guned  yery  little 
by  their  yisit ;  but  then  I  had  gained  less  than  nothing, 
and  had  been  bitterly  dispirited  into  the  bargain.  Bonald 
had  stnck  to  his  guns  and  refnsed  me  to  the  last.  It  was 
no  news ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  could  not  be  contorted 
mto  good  news.  I  was  now  certain  that  dnring  my  tempo* 
rary  absence  in  France,  all  irons  would  be  put  into  the  fire^ 
and  the  world  tnmed  upside  down,  to  miUce  Flora  disown 
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to  be  yours.  Since  tliat  man  is  waiting  by  the  bank,  the 
money  can^t  be  touched  until  Fm  gone,'' 

''Until  you're  gone^  sir?"  re-echoed  Bowley.  "You 
don't  go  anywheres  without  me>  I  can  tell  you  that,  Mr. 
Anne,  sir  I " 

*'  Yes,  my  boy,"  said  I,  *'  we  are  going  to  part  very 
soon  now ;  probably  to-morrow.  And  if  s  for  my  sake, 
Bowley  I  Depend  upon  it,  if  there  was  any  reason  at  all 
for  that  Bow  Street  man  being  at  the  ban*.,  he  was  not 
there  to  look  out  for  you.  How  they  could  have  found 
out  about  the  account  so  early  is  more  than  I  can  fathom ; 
some  strange  coincidence  must  have  played  me  false  I  But 
there  the  fact  is ;  and,  Bowley,  111  not  only  have  to  say 
farewell  to  you  presently.  111  have  to  ask  you  to  stay  in- 
doors until  I  can  say  it.  Bemember,  my  boy,  if  s  only  so 
that  you  can  serve  me  now." 

"  W'y,  sir,  you  say  the  word,  and  of  course  111  do  it  I " 
he  cried.  '' '  Nothink  by  'alves,'  is  my  motto  I  I'm  your 
man,  through  thick  and  thin,  live  or  die,  I  am  ! " 

In  the  meantime  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  till  towards 
sunset.  My  only  chance  now  was  to  come  again  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  speech  of  Flora,  who  was  my  only  practicable 
banker;  and  not  before  evening  was  it  worth  while  to 
think  of  that.  I  might  compose  myself  as  well  as  I  was  able 
over  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  with  its  ill  news  of  the  cam- 
paign of  France  and  belated  documents  about  the  retreat 
from  Bussia ;  and,  as  I  sat  there  by  the  fire,  I  was  some- 
times all  awake  with  anger  and  mortification  at  .That 
I  was  reading,  and  sometimes  again  I  would  be  three 
parts  asleep  as  I  dozed  over  the  barren  items  of  home 
intelligence.  "  Lately  arrived  "—this  is  what  I  suddenly 
stumbled  on — ''at  Dumbreck's  Hotel,  the  Yisooont  ol 
Saint-Yves." 

"  Bowley,"  said  L 
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If  yon  please.  Mr.  Anne,  m,^  answered  the  obseqni- 
ons^  lowering  his  pipe. 

''  Gome  and  look  at  this,  my  boy,''  said  I,  holding  ont 
the  paper. 

"  My  crikey  I  *'  said  he.    **  That's  'im,  sir,  sure  enough  1  *' 

'*  Sure  enough,  Rowley,"  said  I.  '*  He*s  on  the  trail. 
He  has  fairly  caught  up  with  us.  He  and  this  Bow  Street 
man  have  come  together,  I  would  swear.  And  now  here 
is  the  whole  field,  quarry,  hounds  and  hunters,  all  to- 
gether in  this  city  of  Edinburgh." 

"And  wot  are  you  goin'  to  do  now,  sir  ?  Tell  you  wot, 
let  me  take  it  in  'and,  please !  Gimme  a  minute,  and  I'll 
disguise  myself,  and  go  out  to  this  Dum — to  this  hotel, 
leastways,  sir — and  see  wot  he's  up  to.  Tou  put  your 
trust  in  me,  Mr.  Anne :  I'm  fly,  don't  you  make  no 
mistake  about  it.    I'm  all  a-growing  and  a-blowing,  I 


am." 


"Not  one  foot  of  you,"  said  I.  "  You  are  a  prisoner, 
Bowley,  and  make  up  your  mind  to  that.  So  am  I,  or  next 
door  to  it.  I  showed  it  you  for  a  caution ;  if  you  go  on 
the  streets,  it  spells  death  to  me,  Bowley." 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  says  Eowley. 

"  Gome  to  think  of  it,"  I  continued,  "  you  must  take  a 
cold,  or  something.  Ko  good  of  awakening  Mrs.  McBan- 
kine's  suspicions." 

"A  cold  ?"  he  cried,  Fecovering  immediately  from  his 
depression.     "I  can  do  it,  Mr.  Anne." 

And  he  proceeded  to  sneeze  and  cough  and  blow  his 
nose,  till  I  could  not  restrain  myself  from  smiling. 

"  0, 1  tell  you,  I  know  a  lot  of  them  dodges,"  he  ob- 
served proudly. 

"Well,  they  come  in  very  handy,"  said  I. 

"  I'd  better  go  at  once  and  show  it  to  the  old  gel,  'adn't 
I?"  he  asked. 
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I  told  him,  by  all  means ;  and  he  was  gone  upon  the  ift- 
stant,  gleeful  as  though  to  a  game  of  football. 

I  took  up  the  paper  and  read  carelessly  on,  my  thoughts 
engaged  with  my  immediate  danger,  tiU  I  stmok  on  the 
next  paragraph : — 

''  In  connection  with  the  recent  horrid  murder  in  the 
Castle,  we  are  desired  to  make  public  the  following  intelli- 
gence. The  soldier,  Champdirers,  is  supposed  to  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  city.  He  is  about  the  middle 
height  or  rather  under,  of  a  pleasing  appearance  and  highly 
genteel  address.  When  last  heard  of  he  wore  a  fashion- 
able suit  of  pearl-grey^  and  boots  with  fawn-coloured  tops. 
He  is  accompanied  by  a  servant  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
speaks  English  without  any  accent,  and  passed  under  the 
alias  of  Bamomie.  A  reward  is  offered  for  his  appre- 
hension.'^ 

In  a  moment  I  was  in  the  next  room,  stripping  from  luO 
the  pearl-coloured  suit  I 

I  confess  I  was  now  a  good  deal  agitated.  It  is  difficnll 
to  watch  the  toils  closing  slowly  and  surely  about  you,  and 
to  retain  your  composure ;  and  I  was  glad  that  Bowley 
was  not  present  to  spy  on  my  confusion.  I  was  flushed, 
my  breath  came  thick ;  I  cannot  remember  a  time  when  I 
was  more  put  out. 

And  yet  I  must  wait  and  do  nothing,  and  partace  of  my 
meals,  and  entertain  the  eyer-garrulous  Bowlej^  as  thouj^ 
I  were  entirely  my  own  man.  And  if  I  did  not  require  to 
entertain  Mrs.  McBankine  also,  that  was  but  another  drop 
of  bitterness  in  my  cup  I  For  what  ailed  my  landlady, 
that  she  should  hold  herself  so  severely  aloof,  that  she 
should  refuse  conversation,  that  her  eyes  should  be  red* 
dened,  that  I  should  so  continually  hear  the  voice  of  her 
private  supplications  sounding  through  the  house  ?  I  was 
mooh  deceived,  or  she  had  read  the  insidious  paragraph 
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ad  leeogniaed  tlie  comminated  pearl-grey  gait.  I  re- 
membered now  a  certain  air  with  which  she  had  laid  the 
paper  on  my  table,  and  a  certain  sniff,  between  sympathy 
and  defiance,  with  which  she  had  announced  it :  '^  There's 
your  M&rcury  for  ye  I  *' 

In  this  direction,  at  least,  I  saw  no  pressing  danger ; 
her  tragic  countenance  betokened  agitation ;  it  was  plain 
she  was  wrestling  with  her  conscience,  and  the  battle  still 
hung  dubious.  The  question  of  what  to  do  troubled  me 
extremely.  I  could  not  venture  to  touch  such  an  intricate 
and  mysterious  piece  of  machinery  as  my  landlady's  spirit- 
ual nature ;  it  might  go  off  at  a  word,  and  in  any  direction, 
like  a  badly-made  firework.  And  while  I  praised  myself 
extremely  for  my  wisdom  in  the  past,  that  I  had  made  so 
much  a  friend  of  her,  I  was  all  abroad  as  to  my  conduct  in 
the  present  There  seemed  an  equal  danger  in  pressing 
and  in  neglecting  the  accustomed  marks  of  familiarity. 
The  one  extreme  looked  like  impudence,  and  might  an* 
noy ;  the  other  was  a  practical  confession  of  guilt.  Alto- 
gether, it  was  a  good  hour  for  me  when  the  dusk  began  to 
fan  in  earnest  on  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  voice 
of  an  early  watchman  bade  me  set  forth. 

I  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cottage  before  seven ; 
ind  as  I  breasted  the  steep  ascent  which  leads  to  the  gar- 
den wall,  I  was  struck  with  surprise  to  hear  a  dog.  Dogs 
I  had  heard  before,  but  only  from  the  hamlet  on  the  hill- 
Bde  above.  Now,  this  dog  was  in  the  garden  itself,  where 
it  roared  aloud  in  paroxysms  of  fury,  and  I  could  hear  it 
leaping  and  straining  on  the  chain.  I  waited  some  while, 
until  the  brute's  fit  of  passion  had  roared  itself  out.  Then, 
with  the  utmost  precaution,  I  drew  near  again,  and  finally 
qiproached  the  garden  wall.  So  soon  as  I  had  clapped  my 
head  above  the  level,  however,  the  barking  broke  forth 
•gain  with  redoubled  energy.  Almoflt  at  the  same  time, 
91 
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the  door  of  the  cottage  opened,  and  Bonald  and  the  Major 
appeared  upon  the  threshold  with  a  lantern.  As  they  so 
stood,  they  were  almost  immediately  below  me,  strongly 
illuminated,  and  within  easy  earshot.  The  Major  paci- 
fied the  dog,  who  took  instead  to  low,  nneasy  growling  ia- 
termingled  with  occasional  yelps. 

Good  thing  I  brought  Towzer  I ''  said  Chevenix. 
Damn  him,  I  wonder  where  he  is  I'^  said  Bonald ;  and 
he  moYed  the  lantern  up  and  down,  and  tamed  the  night 
into  a  shifting  pnzzle-work  of  gleam  and  shadow.    ^'I 
think  I'll  make  a  sally.'' 

*'  I  don't  think  you  will,"  replied  Chevenix.  "  When  I 
agreed  to  come  out  here  and  do  sentry-go,  it  was  on  one 
condition.  Master  Bonald :  don't  you  forget  that  I  Mili- 
tary discipline,  my  boy  I  Our  beat  is  this  path  close  about 
the  house.  Down,  Towzer  1  good  boy,  good  boy — ^gently, 
then  I "  he  went  on,  caressing  his  confounded  monster. 

'^  To  think  I  The  beggar  may  be  hearing  us  this  min- 
ute I "  cried  Bonald. 

"Nothing  more  probable,"  said  the  Major.  **You 
there,  St.  Ives  P"  he  added,  in  a  distinct  but  guarded 
Yoice.  "  I  only  want  to  tell  you,  you  had  better  go  home. 
Mr.  Gilchrist  and  I  take  watch  and  watch." 

The  game  was  up.  '*  Beaucoup  de  plaisir  /  "  I  replied, 
in  the  same  tones.  *'/?  fait  un  peu  froid  pour  veiller; 
gardez-vou8  des  engelures  I " 

I  suppose  it  was  done  in  a  moment  of  ungoyemable 
rage ;  but  in  spite  of  the  excellent  advice  he  had  given  to 
Bonald  the  moment  before,  Chevenix  slipped  the  chain, 
and  the  dog  sprang,  straight  as  an  arrow,  up  the  bank.  I 
stepped  back,  picked  up  a  stone  of  about  twelve  pounds 
weight,  and  stood  ready.  With  a  bound  the  beast  landed 
on  the  cope-stone  of  the  wall ;  and,  almost  in  the  same  in- 
stant, my  missile  caught  him  fair  in  the  face.    He  gave  a 
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rtifled  cry,  went  tumbling  back  where  lie  had  come  from, 
and  I  conld  hear  the  twelye-ponnder  accompany  him  in  his 
ialL  Cheyenix,  at  the  same  moment,  broke  ont  in  a  roar- 
ing Toice :  ''  The  hell-honnd  I  If  he's  killed  my  dog  I  ^* 
and  I  jadged,  upon  all  groands.  it  was  as  well  to  be  oft. 
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STBHT8  OV  WEDKESDAY  ;    THE  UKIYSBSITT  OF  OBAXOKD 

I  AWOKE  to  much  diffidence^  even  to  a  feeling  that 
might  be  called  the  beginnings  of  panic,  and  lay  for  hours 
in  my  bed  considering  the  situation.  Seek  where  Ipleaaed, 
there  was  nothing  to  encourage  me  and  plenty  to  appal. 
They  kept  a  close  watch  about  the  cottage ;  they  had  a 
beast  of  a  watch-dog — at  least,  unless  I  had  settled  it;  and 
if  I  had,  I  knew  its  bereaved  master  would  only  watch  the 
more  indefatigably  for  the  loss.  In  the  pardonable  osten- 
tation of  love  I  had  given  all  the  money  I  could  spare  to 
Flora ;  I  had  thought  it  glorious  that  the  hunted  exile 
should  come  down,  like  Jupiter,  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and 
pour  thousands  in  the  lap  of  the  beloved.  Then  I  had  in 
an  hour  of  arrant  folly  buried  what  remained  to  me  in  a 
bank  in  George  Street.  And  now  I  must  get  back  the  one 
or  the  other ;  and  which  ?  and  how  P 

As  I  tossed  in  my  bed,  I  could  see  three  possible  courses, 
ill  extremely  perilous.  First,  Bowley  might  have  been 
mistaken  ;  the  bank  might  not  be  watched ;  it  might  still 
be  possible  for  him  to  draw  the  money  on  the  deposit  re- 
ceipt. Second,  I  might  apply  again  to  Bobbie.  Or,  third, 
I  might  dare  everything,  go  to  the  Assembly  Ball,  and 
speak  with  Flora  under  the  eyes  of  all  Edinburgh.  This 
last  alternative,  involving  as  it  did  the  most  horrid  risks, 
and  the  delay  of  forty-eight  hours,  I  did  but  glance  at  with 
an  averted  head,  and  turned  again  to  the  consideratioA  ef 
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the  otnen.  It  was  the  likelieet  thing  in  tbe  world  that 
Bobbie  had  been  warned  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  me. 
The  whole  policy  of  the  Gilchrists  was  in  the  hands  of 
Cheyenix ;  and  I  thought  this  was  a  precaution  so  elemen- 
tary that  he  was  certain  to  have  taken  it.  If  he  had  not,  of 
course  I  was  all  right :  Bobbie  would  manage  to  communi- 
cate with  Flora ;  and  by  four  o'clock  I  might  be  on  the 
south  road  and,  I  was  going  to  say,  a  free  man.  Lastly,  I 
must  assure  myself  with  my  own  eyes  whether  the  bank  in 
George  Street  were  beleaguered. 

I  called  to  Bowley  and  questioned  him  tightly  as  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Bow  Street  officer. 

''  What  sort  of  looking  man  is  he,  Bowley  P ''  I  asked, 
IS  I  began  to  dress. 

''Wot  sort  of  a  looking  man  he  is  ?^  repeated  Bowley. 
''  Well,  I  don't  very  well  know  wot  you  would  say,  Mr. 
Anne.     He  ain't  a  beauty,  any'ow." 

"Ishetall?'* 

"  Tall  ?    Well,  no,  I  shouldn't  say  talh  Mr.  Anne.^ 

"  Well,  then,  is  he  short  P  " 

''Short  P  No,  I  don't  think  I  would  say  he  was  what 
yon  would  call  shori.    No,  not  piticular  short,  sir." 

"Then,  I  suppose,  he  must  be  about  the  middle 
height?" 

"  Well,  you  might  say  it,  sir ;  but  not  remarkable  so." 

I  smothered  an  oath. 

"  Is  he  dean-shayed  P"  I  tried  him  again. 

"  Glean-shayed  P "  he  repeated,  with  the  same  air  of 
anxious  candour. 

"Gk>od  heayen,  man,  don't  repeat  my  words  like  a  par* 
lot ! "  I  cried.  "  TeU  me  what  the  man  was  like :  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  that  I  should  be  able  to  recogniM 
him." 

"  I'm  trying  to,  Mr.  Anne.    But  eUan  shaped  t   I  dont 
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seem  to  rightly  get  hold  of  that  pMnt*  Sometimes  it  might 
appear  to  me  like  as  if  he  was ;  and  sometimes  like  as  if 
he  wasnH.  No,  it  wouldn't  surprise  me  now  if  yon  was  to 
tell  me  he  'ad  a  bit  o'  whisker/' 

"  Was  the  man  red-faced  ?''  I  roared,  dwelling  on  each 
syllable. 

**  I  don't  think  yon  need  go  for  to  get  cross  about  it, 
Mr.  Anne ! "  said  he.  '^  I'm  tellin'  yon  every  blessed 
thing  I  see  I  Bed-faced  P  Well,  no,  not  as  yon  would  re- 
mark upon." 

A  dreadful  calm  fell  upon  me. 

"  Was  he  anywise  pale  P  "  I  asked* 

^'  Well,  it  don't  seem  to  me  as  though  he  were.  But  I 
tell  you  truly,  I  didn't  take  much  heed  to  that." 

''  Did  he  look  like  a  drinking  man  P" 

''  Well,  no.  If  you  please,  sir,  he  looked  more  like  an 
eating  one." 

"  0,  he  was  stout,  was  he  P  " 

''  No,  sir.  I  couldn't  go  so  far  as  that.  No,  he  wasn't 
not  to  say  stout.    If  anything,  lean  rather." 

I  need  not  go  on  with  the  infuriating  interview.  It 
ended  as  it  began,  except  that  Bowley  was  in  tears,  and 
that  I  had  acquired  one  fact.  The  man  was  drawn  for  me 
as  being  of  any  height  you  like  to  mention,  and  of  any  de- 
gree of  corpulence  or  leanness  ;  clean  shaved  or  not,  as  the 
case  might  be ;  the  colour  of  his  hair  Bowley  **  could  not 
take  it  upon  himself  to  put  a  name  on"  ;  that  of  his  eyes 
he  thought  to  have  been  blue — ^nay,  it  was  the  one  point 
on  which  he  attained  to  a  kind  of  tearful  certainty.  **  I'D 
take  my  davy  on  it,"  he  asseverated.  They  proved  to  have 
been  as  black  as  sloes,  very  little  and  very  near  together. 
So  much  for  the  evidence  of  the  artless  I  And  the  fact,  or 
rather  the  facts,  acquired  P  Well,  they  had  to  do  not  with 
the  person  but  with  his  clothing.    The  man  wore  knee* 
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breeohes  and  white  stockings ;  his  coat  was  '*  some  kind  of 
a  lightish  colour— or  betwixt  that  and  dark '' ;  and  he 
wore  a  ^'  moleskin  weskit.'^  As  if  this  were  not  enough, 
he  presently  haled  me  from  my  breakfast  in  a  prodigious 
flutter^  and  showed  me  an  honest  and  rather  venerable 
citizen  passing  in  the  square. 

"  That's  him,  sir,*'  he  cried,  *'  the  very  moral  of  him  I 
Well,  this  one  is  better  dressed,  and  p Vaps  a  trifle  taller ; 
and  in  the  face  he  don't  favour  him  noways  at  idl,  sir.  No, 
not  when  I  come  to  look  again,  'e  don't  seem  to  favour 
him  noways." 

''Jackass  I "  said  I,  and  I  think  the  greatest  stickler  for 
manners  will  admit  the  epithet  to  have  been  justified. 

Meanwhile  the  appearance  of  my  landlady  added  a  great 
load  of  anxiety  to  what  I  already  suffered.  It  was  plain 
t^t  she  had  not  slept ;  equally  plain  that  she  had  wept 
copiously.  She  sighed,  she  groaned,  she  drew  in  her 
breath,  she  shook  her  head,  as  she  waited  on  table.  In 
abort,  she  seemed  in  so  precarious  a  state,  like  a  petard 
three  times  charged  with  hysteria,  that  I  did  not  dare  to 
ftddress  her ;  and  stole  out  of  the  house  on  tiptoe,  and 
actually  xan  downstairs,  in  the  fear  that  she  might  call  me 
hack.  It  was  plain  that  this  degree  of  tension  could  nor 
last  long. 

It  waa  my  first  care  to  go  to  George  Street,  which  I 
reached  (by  good  luck)  as  a  boy  was  taking  down  the  bank 
shutters.  A  man  was  conversing  with  him ;  he  had  white 
BtockingB  and  a  moleskin  waistcoat,  and  was  as  ill-looking 
a  rogue  as  yon  would  want  to  see  in  a  day's  journey.  This 
Mmed  to  agree  fairly  well  with  Rowley's  signalement :  he 
had  declared  emphatically  (if  you  remember),  and  had 
ituck  to  it  besides,  that  the  companion  of  the  great  Laven« 
der  was  no  beauty. 

Thence  I  made  my  way  to  Mr.  Bobbie's,  where  I  rang 
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the  bell.    A  serrant  answered  the  smnmons^  and  told  me 
the  lawyer  was  engaged,  as  I  had  half  expected. 

^'  Wha  shall  I  say  was  callin'  P  **  she  pnrsaed ;  and  when 
I  had  told  her  ''  Mr.  Ducie/'  <'  I  think  thisni  be  for  yon» 
then  P ''  she  added,  and  handed  me  a  letter  from  the  hall 
table.    It  ran : 

^  Dbak  Me.  DuoiBf 
^  My  single  adTioe  to  you  li  to  lesTO  ^uamprimum  for  tbe  Sondi. 

*^  YoUTf,  T.  BOBBIX." 

That  was  short  and  sweet  It  emphatically  extingaished 
hope  in  one  direction.  No  more  was  to  be  gotten  of 
Sobbie ;  and  I  wondered,  from  my  heart,  how  much  had 
been  told  him.  Not  too  much,  I  hoped,  for  I  liked  the 
lawyer  who  had  thus  deserted  me,  and  I  placed  a  certain 
reliance  in  the  discretion  of  Ghevenix.  He  woold  not  be 
mercifal ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  did  not  think  he  wonld  be 
crael  without  cause. 

It  was  my  next  affair  to  go  back  along  George  Street, 
and  assure  myself  whether  the  man  in  the  moleskin  Test 
was  still  on  guard.  There  was  no  sign  of  him  on  the 
pavement.  Spying  the  door  of  a  common  stair  nearly  op- 
posite the  bank,  I  took  it  in  my  head  that  this  would  be 
a  good  point  of  observation,  crossed  the  street,  entered  with 
a  businesslike  air,  and  fell  immediately  against  the  man  in 
the  moleskin  vest.  I  stopped  and  apologised  to  him ;  he 
replied  in  an  unmistakable  English  accent,  thus  putting 
the  matter  almost  beyond  doubt.  After  this  encounter  I 
must,  of  course,  ascend  to  the  top  story,  ring  the  bell  of  a 
^te  of  apartments,  inquire  for  Mr.  Vavasour,  learn  (with 
no  great  surprise)  that  he  did  not  live  there,  come  down 
again  and,  again  politely  saluting  the  man  from  Bow 
Street,  make  my  escape  at  last  into  the  street 

I  was  now  driven  back  upon  the  Assembly  BalL    Bobbie 
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had  MIbSL  me.  The  bank  was  watobed ;  it  would  nerer 
do  to  risk  Rowley  in  that  neighbourhood.  All  I  coald  do 
was  to  wait  until  the  morrow  evening,  and  present  myself 
at  the  Assembly,  let  it  end  as  it  might.  Bat  I  must  say 
I  came  to  this  decision  with  a  good  deal  of  genuine  fright ; 
and  here  I  came  for  the  first  time  to  one  of  those  places 
vhere  my  courage  stuck.  I  do  not  mean  that  my  courage 
boggled  and  made  a  bit  of  a  bother  over  it,  as  it  did  over 
the  escape  from  the  Castle  ;  I  mean,  stuck,  like  a  stopped 
iratch  or  a  dead  man.  Certainly  I  would  go  to  the  ball ; 
certainly  I  must  see  this  morning  about  my  clothes.  That 
▼as  all  decided.  But  the  most  of  the  shops  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  valley,  in  the  Old  Town ;  and  it  was  now 
my  strange  discovery  that  I  was  physically  unable  to  cross 
the  North  Bridge  I  It  was  as  though  a  precipice  had  stood 
between  us,  or  the  deep  sea  had  intervened.  Nearer  to  the 
Castle  my  legs  refused  to  bear  me. 

I  told  myself  this  was  mere  superstition ;  I  made  wagers 
with  myself — and  gained  them ;  I  went  down  on  the  es- 
i  planade  of  Princes  Street,  walked  and  stood  there,  alone 
and  conspicuous,  looking  across  the  garden  at  the  old  grey 
bastions  of  the  fortress,  where  all  these  troubles  had  be* 
gun.  I  cocked  my  hat,  set  my  hand  on  my  hip,  and  swag- 
gered on  the  pavement,  confronting  detection.  And  I 
found  I  could  do  all  this  with  a  sense  of  exhilaration  that 
was  not  unpleasing,  and  with  a  certain  crdnerie  of  manner 
that  raised  me  in  my  own  esteem.  And  yet  there  was  one 
thing  I  could  not  bring  my  mind  to  face  up  to,  or  xpj 
:  limbs  to  execute ;  and  that  was  to  cross  the  valley  into  the 
Old  Town.  It  seemed  to  me  I  must  be  arrested  immedi- 
ately if  I  had  done  so ;  I  must  go  straight  into  the  twi- 
light of  a  prison  cell,  and  pass  straight  thence  to  the 
gross  and  final  embraces  of  the  nightcap  and  the  hal- 
ter.   And  yet  it  was  from  no  reasoned  fear  of  the  con- 
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the  Snnday  morning,  bedewed  with  tallow,  at  the  **  Hm- 
tera*  Rest."  I  was  introduced ;  and  we  set  off  by  way  of 
Newhaven  and  the  sea  beach ;  at  first  through  pleasant 
conntry  roads,  and  afterwards  along  a  snooession  of  bays  of 
a  faiiylike  prettiness,  to  our  destination — Cramond  on  the 
Almond — a  little  hamlet  on  a  little  river,  embowered  in 
woods,  and  looking  forth  over  a  great  flat  of  quicksand  to 
where  a  little  islet  stood  planted  in  the  sea.  It  was  min- 
iature scenery,  but  charming  of  its  kind.  The  air  of  thii 
good  February  afternoon  was  bracing,  but  not  oold.  All 
the  way  my  companions  were  skylarking,  jesting,  and 
making  puns,  and  I  felt  as  if  a  load  had  been  taken  off  mj 
lungs  and  spirits,  and  skylarked  with  the  best  of  them. 

Byfield  I  observed,  because  I  had  heard  of  him  before, 
and  seen  his  advertisements,  not  at  all  because  I  was  dis- 
posed to  feel  interest  in  the  man.  He  was  dark  and  bQions 
and  very  silent ;  frigid  in  his  manners,  but  burning  in- 
temally  with  a  great  fire  of  excitement;  and  he  was  so 
good  as  to  bestow  a  good  deal  of  his  company  and  conver- 
sation (such  as  it  was)  upon  myself,  who  was  not  in  the 
least  grateful.  If  I  had  known  how  I  was  to  be  connected 
with  him  in  the  immediate  future,  I  might  have  taken 
more  pains. 

In  the  hamlet  of  Cramond  there  is  a  hosteliy  of  no  veij 
promising  appearance,  and  here  a  room  had  been  prepared 
for  us,  and  we  sat  down  to  table. 

^*  Here  you  will  find  no  guttling  or  gormandising,  no 
turtle  or  nightingales'  tongues,''  said  the  extravagant, 
whose  name,  by  the  way,  was  Dalmahoy.  ''  The  device, 
sir,  of  the  University  of  Oramond  is  Plain  Living  and 
High  Drinking." 

Grace  was  said  by  the  Professor  of  Divinity,  in  a  maca- 
ronic Latin,  which  I  could  by  no  means  follow,  only  I  ooold 
it  rhymed,  and  I  guessed  it  to  be  more  witty  tiitf 
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rererent.    After  which  the  Senatus  Aeademicus  sat  down 

to  rongh  plenty  in  the  shape  of  rizzar'd  haddocks  and 

mnstard,  a  sheep's  head,  a  haggis,  and  other  delicacies  of 

Scotland.      The  dinner  was  washed  down  with   brown 

Btont  in  bottle,  and  as  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed, 

glasses,  boiling  water,  sugar,  and  whisky  were  set  oat  for 

the  mannfactnre  of  toddy.   I  played  a  good  knife  and  fork, 

did  not  shun  the  bowl,  and  took  part,  so  far  as  I  was  able, 

in  the  continual  fire  of  pleasantry  with  which  the  meal  was 

seasoned.      Greatly  daring,  I  ventured,  *  before  all  these 

Scotsmen,  to  tell  Sim's  Tale  of  Tweedie's  dog  ;  and  I  waa 

hdd  to  have  done  such  extraordinary  justice  to  the  dialect, 

I  "for  a  Southron,''  that  I  was  immediately  voted  into  the 

'  Chair  of  Scots,  and  became,  from  that  moment,  a  full 

I  member  of  the  University  of  Cramond.    A  little  after,  I 

I  found  myself  entertaining  them  with  a  song ;  and  a  little 

j  after — perhaps  a  little  in  consequence — it  occurred  to  me 

that  I  had  had  enough,  and  would  be  very  well  inspired  to 

take  French  leave.    It  was  not  difficult  to  manage,  for  it 

was  nobody's  business  to  observe  my  movements,  and  con- 

Tiviality  had  banished  suspicion. 

I  got  easily  forth  of  the  chamber,  which  reverberated 
▼ith  the  voices  of  these  merry  and  learned  gentlemen,  and 
breathed  a  long  breath.  I  had  passed  an  agreeable  after- 
noon and  evening,  and  I  had  apparently  escaped  scot  free. 
Alas!  when  I  looked  into  the  kitchen,  there  was  my 
monkey,  drunk  as  a  lord,  toppling  on  the  edge  of  the 
dresser,  and  performing  on  the  flageolet  to  an  audience  of 
the  house  lasses  and  some  neighbouring  ploughmen. 

I  routed  him  promptly  from  his  perch,  stuck  his  hat  on, 
put  his  instrument  in  his  pocket,  and  set  off  with  him  for 
Edinburgh.  His  limbs  were  of  paper,  his  mind  quite  fat 
abeyance ;  I  must  uphold  and  guide  him,  prevent  his  fran- 
tic diveSj  and  set  him  continually  on  his  legs  again.    At 
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first  he  sang  wildly,  with  occasional  outbursts  of  causeless 
laughter.  Gradually  an  inarticnlate  melancholy  succeeded ; 
lie  wept  gently  at  times ;  would  stop  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  say  firmly  ''  No,  no,  no,''  and  then  fall  on  his  back  : 
or  else  address  me  solemnly  as  **  Miord,''  and  fall  on  his 
face  by  way  of  variety.  I  am  afraid  I  was  not  always  so 
gentle  with  the  little  pig  as  I  might  hare  been,  but  really 
the  position  was  unbearable.  We  made  no  headway  at  all, 
and  I  suppose  we  were  scarce  gotten  a  mile  away  from  Cra- 
mond,  when  the  whole  Senatus  Academicus  was  heard 
hailing,  and  doubling  the  pace  to  overtake  us. 

Some  of  them  were  fairly  presentable ;  and  they  were  all 
Christian  martyrs  compared  to  Rowley :  but  they  were  in 
a  frolicsome  and  rollicking  humour  that  promised  danger 
as  we  approached  the  town.  They  sang  songs,  they  ran 
races,  they  fenced  with  their  walking-sticks  and  umbrellas ; 
and,  in  spite  of  this  violent  exercise,  the  fun  grew  only  the 
more  extravagant  with  the  miles  they  traversed.  Their 
drunkenness  was  deep-seated  and  permanent,  like  fire  in  a 
peat ;  or  rather — ^to  be  quite  just  to  them — it  was  not  so 
much  to  be  called  drunkenness  at  all,  as  the  effect  of  youth 
and  high  spirits — a  fine  night,  and  the  night  young,  a  good 
road  under  foot,  and  the  world  before  you  I 

I  had  left  them  once  somewhat  unceremoniously ;  I 
could  not  attempt  it  a  second  time  ;  and,  burthened  as  I 
was  with  Mr.  Bowley,  I  was  really  glad  of  assistance.  Bat 
I  saw  the  lamps  of  Edinburgh  draw  near  on  their  hill-top 
with  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness,  which  increased,  after  we 
had  entered  the  lighted  streets,  to  positive  alarm.  All  the 
passers-by  were  addressed,  some  of  them  by  name.  A 
worthy  man  was  stopped  by  Forbes.  "  Sir,'*  said  he,  "  in 
the  name  of  the  Senatus  of  the  University  of  Oramond,  I 
confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  IiL.D.,"and  with  the  words 
ke  bonneted  hinu    Conceive  the  predicament  of  St  Iven^ 
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committed  to  the  society  of  these  outrageous  youths,  in  a 
town  where  the  police  and  his  cousin  were  both  looking  for 
him  I  So  far^  we  had  pursued  our  way  unmolested^  although 
raising  a  clamour  fit  to  wake  the  dead ;  but  at  last,  in 
Abercromby  Plaoe,  I  belieye — at  least  it  was  a  orescent  of 
highly  respectable  houses  fronting  on  a  garden — Byfield 
and  I,  having  fallen  somewhat  in  the  rear  with  Rowley, 
came  to  a  simultaneous  halt.  Our  ruffians  were  banning 
to  wrench  off  bells  and  door-plates  I 

'^  0>  I  say  I ''  says  Byfield,  ^*  this  is  too  much  of  a  good 
thing  I    Oonfound  it,  Fm  a  respectable  man — a  publio 
oharacter,  by  George  I    I  oan^t  afford  to  get  taken  up  by 
the  police.'^ 
"  My  own  case  exactly,''  said  L 
"  Here,  lefs  bilk  them,''  said  he. 
And  we  turned  back  and  took  our  way  down  hill  again. 
It  was  none  too  soon  :  yoices  and  alarm-bells  sounded  ; 
watchmen  here  and  there  began  to  spring  their  rattles ;  it 
was  plain  the  Uniyersity  of  Oramond  would  soon  be  at 
UowB  with  the  police  of  Edinburgh  I    Byfield  and  I,  run- 
ning the  semi-inanimate  Bowley  before  us,  made  good  de- 
spatch, and  did  not  stop  till  we  were  seyeral  streets  away, 
and  the  hubbub  was  already  softened  by  distance. 

''  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  ''  we  are  well  out  of  that  I  Did 
ever  any  one  see  such  a  pack  of  young  barbarians  ?  " 

''We  are  properly  punished,  Mr,  Byfield;  we  had  no 
business  there,"  I  replied. 

''  No,  indeed,  sir,  you  may  well  say  that  I  Outrageous  ! 
And  my  ascension  announced  for  Friday,  you  know!" 
cried  the  aeronaut.  ''A  pretty  scandal  I  Byfield  the  aero- 
naut at  the  police-court  I  Tut-tut !  Will  you  be  able  to 
get  your  rascal  home,  sir  ?  Allow  me  to  offer  you  my  card. 
I  am  staying  at  Walker  and  Poole's  Hotel,  sir,  where  I 
ahould  be  pleased  to  see  you." 
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^^Thepleamiieiroiildbemntaal^dr^'^flaldl;  bntlmmt 
say  my  heart  was  not  in  my  words,  and  as  I  watohad  Mc, 
Byfield  departing^  I  desired  nothing  less  than  to  pomie 
the  acquaintance. 

One  more  ordeal  remained  for  me  to  pass.  I  carried  my 
senseless  load  upstairs  to  our  lodging,  and  was  admitted  by 
the  landlady  in  a  tall  white  nightcap  and  with  an  expres- 
sion singularly  grim.  She  lighted  ns  into  the  sitting- 
room  ;  where,  when  I  had  seated  Bowley  in  a  chair,  she 
dropped  me  a  cast-iron  courtesy.  I  smdt  gunpowder  on 
the  woman.    Her  voice  tottered  with  emotion. 

''I  give  ye  nottioe,  Mr.  Ducie,'*  said  she.  ''Dacent 
folks' houses    .    •    .** 

And  at  that  apparently  temper  cut  off  her  utterance^ 
and  she  took  herself  ofF  without  more  words. 

I  looked  about  me  at  the  room,  the  goggling  Bowley, 
the  extinguished  fire ;  my  mind  reviewed  the  laughable  in- 
cidents of  the  day  and  night ;  and  I  laughed  out  loud  to 
myself — ^lonely  and  cheerless  laughter  I 

[At  this  point  the  story  as  written  by  Mr.  Stevenson  breaks  off^  and 
the  remaining  chapters  are  the  wofk  of  Mr.  Quiiler-Couch.] 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

EVENTS  OF  THURSDAY:    THE  ASSEMBLY  BALL 

BxTT  I  awoke  to  the  chill  reminder  of  dawn,  and  found 
myself  no  master  even  of  cheerless  mirth.  I  had  supped 
with  the  Seruxtvs  Academicus  of  Cramond:  so  much  my 
head  informed  me.  It  was  Thursday,  the  day  of  the 
Assembly  Ball.  But  the  ball  was  fixed  by  the  card  for 
8  P.M.,  and  I  had,  therefore,  twelve  mortal  hours  to  wear 
through  as  best  I  could.  Doubtless  it  was  this  reflection 
which  prompted  me  to  leap  out  of  bed  instanter  and  ring 
for  Mr.  Rowley  and  my  shaving  water. 

Mr.  Rowley,  it  appeared,  was  in  no  such  hurry.  I 
tugged  a  second  time  at  the  bell-rope.  A  groan  answered 
me:  and  there  in  the  doorway  stood,  or  rather  titubated, 
my  paragon  of  body-servants.  He  was  collarless,  unkenmt ; 
his  face  a  tinted  map  of  shame  and  bodily  disorder.  His 
hand  shook  on  the  hot-water  can,  and  spilled  its  contents 
into  his  shoes.  I  opened  on  him  with  a  tirade,  but  had  no 
heart  to  continue.  The  fault,  after  all,  was  mine:  and  it 
aigued  something  like  heroism  in  the  lad  that  he  had 
fought  his  nausea  down  and  come  up  to  time. 

"But  not  smiling,"  I  assured  him. 

"O,  please,  Mr.  Anne.  Gro  on,  sir;  I  deserve  it. 
But  ni  never  do  it  again,  strike  me  sky-blue  scarlet!" 

"In  so  far  as  that  differed  from  your  present  colouring, 
I  believe,"  said  I,  "it  would  be  an  improvement" 
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^  Kerer  agun,  Mr.  Anne.* 

^*  Certainly  not,  Bowley.  Even  to  good  men  this  maj 
happen  once:  beyond  that,  carelefisness  shades  off  into 
depravity.** 

.''Tessir.* 

*' Yon  gave  a  good  deal  of  tronble  last  night.  I  have 
yet  to  meet  Mrs.  McBankine.'* 

''As  for  that,  Mr.  Anne,''  said  he,  with  an  incongmoiu 
twinkle  in  his  bloodshot  eye, "  sheVe  been  np  with  a  tray : 
diy  toast  and  a  pot  of  tea.  The  old  gal's  bark  is  worm 
than  her  bite,  sir,  begging  your  pardon,  and  meaning  as 
ahe^s  a  decent  one,  she  is.'* 

'^  I  was  fearing  that  might  be  just  the  trouble,'*  I  an- 
swered. 

One  thing  is  oertmi.  Bowley,  that  morning,  should 
not  be  entrusted  with  a  razor  and  the  handling  of  my  chiiu 
I  sent  him  back  to  his  bed,  with  orders  not  to  rise  from  it 
without  permission ;  and  went  about  my  toilette  deliber- 
ately«  In  spite  of  the  lad,  I  did  not  enjoy  the  prospect  of 
Mrs.  McBankine. 

I  enjoyed  it  so  little,  indeed,  that  I  fell  to  poking  the 
sitting-room  fire  when  she  entered  with  the  Mercury; 
and  read  the  Mercury  assiduously  while  she  brought  in 
breakfast.  She  set  down  the  tray  with  a  slam  and  stood 
beside  it,  her  hands  on  her  hips,  her  whole  attitude  breath- 
ing challenge. 

''  Well,  Mrs.  McBankine  P  '*  I  began,  upturning  a  hypo- 
eritical  eye  from  the  newspaper. 

"'WeU,'i8it?    Nhml" 

I  lifted  the  breakfast  coyer,  and  saw  before  me  a  dam- 
Batory  red  herring. 

**  Bowley  was  very  foolish  last  night,*'  I  remarked*  with 
a  discriminating  stress  on  the  name. 

^'The  ass  knoweth  his  master's  crib.**'    She  pointed 
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to  the  berrittg.     "  It's  all  yeni  get,  Mr.— DHete,  tf  Aai's 
your  name.'' 

*'  Madam  ** — I  held  out  the  fish  at  the  end  of  my  f ork— 
'^you  clrag  it  across  the  track  of  an  apology. '^  I  set  it 
back  on  the  dish  and  replaced  the  cover.  **  It  is  clear  that 
yon  wish  ns  gone.  Well  and  good  :  grant  Bovley  a  day 
for  recovery,  and  to-morrow  yon  shall  be  quit  of  na-'*  I 
leached  for  my  hat. 
'*  Whaur  are  ye  gann  ?'* 
To  seek  other  lodgings.^ 

Ill  no  say Man,  man !  have  a  care  I    And  me 

bnt  to  close  an  eye  the  nicht  I  *^   She  dropped  into  a  chair* 
''Nay,  Mr.  Dncie,  ye  danmal     Think  o'  that  innocent 
lamb!'' 
"  That  little  pig.** 
He's  ower  yonng  to  die,*^  sobbed  my  landlady. 
In  the  abstract  I  agree  with  you :  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  Bowley's  death  is  required.    Say  rather  that  he  is 
ower  young  to  turn  King's  evidence.'*    I  stepped  back 
from  the  door.     **  Mrs.  McRankine,"  I  said,  **  I  believe 
joa  to  be  soft-hearted.    I  know  you  to  be  curious.    Ton 
will  be  pleased  to  sit  perfectly  still  and  listen  to  me.'* 

And,  resuming  my  seat,  I  leaned  across  the  comer  of 
the  table  and  put  my  case  before  her  without  suppression 
or  extenuation.  Her  breathing  tightened  over  my  sketch 
of  the  duel  with  Goguelat ;  and  again  more  sharply  as  I 
told  of  my  descent  of  the  rock.  Of  Alain  she  said,  **  I 
ken  his  sort,"  and  of  Flora  twice,  "  I'm  wonderin'  wili  1 
bave  seen  her  P''  For  the  rest^  she  heard  me  out  in  silence, 
sad  rose  and  walked  to  the  'door  without  a  word.  There 
>be  turned.  **  It's  a  verra  queer  tale.  If  McBankine  had 
tdd  me  the  like,  I'd  have  gien  him  the  lie  to  his  faoe.*^ 

Two  minutes  later  I  heard  the  vials  of  her  speech  un- 
ftded  above  staiiB,  with  detonations  that  shook  the  hevieb 
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I  had  touched  off  my  rocket,  and  the  stick  descended— on 
the  prostrate  Rowley. 

And  now  I  must  face  the  inert  hours.  I  sat  down,  and 
read  my  way  through  the  Mercury.  "  The  escaped  French 
soldier,  Champdivers,  who  is  wanted  in  connection  with 
the  recent  horrid  murder  at  the  Castle,  remains  at  large 

"  the  rest  but  repeated  the  advertisement  ofTuesday. 

"At  large!"  I  set  down  the  paper,  and  turned  to  my 
landlady's  library.  It  consisted  of  Durham's  Physioo-  and 
Adtra-Theologyj  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin, 
by  one  Taylor,  D.D.,  The  Ready  Reckoner  or  Tradesman'i 
Sure  Guide,  and  The  Path  to  the  Pit  delineated,  with 
Twelve  Engravings  on  Copper-plate.  For  distraction  I  fell 
to  pacing  the  room,  and  rehearsing  those  remembered 
tags  of  Latin  verse  concerning  which  M.  de  Culembeig  had 
long  ago  assured  me,  "My  son,  we  know  not  when,  but 
some  day  they  will  come  back  to  you  with  solace  if  not 
with  charm."  Good  man  I  My  feet  trod  the  carpet  to 
Horace's  Alcaics.  Virtus  redudens  immeritis  mori  Codum 
— ^h'm,  h'm — raro — 

raro  antecedentum  soeleHum 
deseruU  pede  Pama  daudo. 

I  paused  by  the  window.  In  this  there  was  no  indiscretion; 
for  a  cold  drizzle  washed  the  panes,  and  the  warmth  of  the 
apartment  dimmed  their  inner  surface. 

"Pede  Pcena  davdo/*  my  finger  traced  the  words  on 
the  damp  glass. 

A  sudden  clamour  of  the  sfreet-door  bell  sent  me  skip- 
ping back  to  the  fireplace  with  my  heart  in  my  mouth. 
Interminable  minutes  followed,  and  at  length  Mrs.  Mc- 
Rankine  entered  with  my  ball  suit  from  the  tailor's.  I 
carried  it  into  the  next  room,  and  disposed  it  on  the  bed 
— olive-green  coat  with  gilt  buttons  and  facings  of  watered 
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silk,  •Hve-greeTi  pantaloons,  white  waistcoat  sprigged  with 
bkie  and  green  forget-me-nots.  The  svrrey  carried  me  em 
to  midday  and  the  midday  meal. 

The  ministry  of  meal-time  is  twice  blest ;  for  prisoners 
and  mm  without  appetite  it  pnnctnates  and  makes  time 
of  eternity.  I  dawdled  over  my  chop  and  pint  of  brown 
stent  until  Mrs.  McBankine,  after  twice  entering  to  clear 
ftway>  with  the  face  of  a  OnmsBan  sibyl,  so  far  relaxed  the 
tenaion  of  nnnataral  calm  as  to  inquire  if  I  meant  to  be 
•11  night  about  it. 

The  afternoon  wore  into  dusk ;  and  with  dusk  she  reap- 
peared  with  a  tea-tray.    At  six  I  retired  to  dress. 

Behold  me  now  issuing  from  my  chamber,  conscious  of 
a  weil«fitting  coat  and  a  shapely  pair  of  legs ;  the  dignified 
iimplicil^  of  my  tournure  (simplicity  so  proper  to  the  scion 
ol  an  exiled  house)  relieved  by  a  dandiacal  hint  of  shirt- 
trfll,  and  corrected  into  tenderness  by  the  virgin  waistcoat 
sprigged  with  forget-me-nots  (for  constancy),  and  buttoned 
with  pink  coral  (for  hope).  Satisfied  of  the  effect,  I 
sought  the  apartment  of  Mr.  Bowley  of  the  Rueful 
Countenance,  and  found  him  less  yellow,  but  still  contrite, 
and  listening  to  Mrs.  McBankine,  who  sat  with  open  book 
by  his  bedside,  and  plied  him  with  pertinent  dehortations 
from  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 

He  brightened. 

'*  My  heye,  Mr.  Hann,  if  that  ain't  up  to  the  knocker  I '' 

Mrs.  McRankine  closed  the  book>  and  conned  me  with 
iosterer  approval. 

"  Ye  carry  it  well,  I  will  say.** 

*'  It  fits,  I  think." 

I  turned  myself  complacently  about. 

^^The  drink,  Fm  meaning.    I  kenned  McBankine.'^ 

'^  Shall  we  talk  of  business,  madam  ?  In  the  first  plaoe^ 
flie  qnittance  for  our  board  and  lodging."^ 
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'*  I  mak'  it  out  on  Saturdays.^ 

''  Do  80 ;  and  deduct  it  oat  of  thi&''  I  handed  twenty* 
fiye  of  my  gnineas  into  her  keeping :  this  left  me  with  five 
and  a  crown  piece  in  my  pocket.  ^^  The  balance,  while  it 
lasts,  will  serve  for  Bowley^s  keep  and  current  expensek 
Before  long  I  hope  he  may  lift  the  money  which  lies  in 
the  bank  at  his  serrice,  as  he  knows.  ^' 

But  youll  come  back,  Mr.  Anne  ?''  cried  the  lad. 
Fm  afraid  it's  a  toss-up^  my  boy.  Discipline,  remem* 
ber  I '' — ^for  he  was  preparing  to  leap  out  of  bed  there  and 
then — **  You  can  serve  me  better  in  Edinburgh.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  wait  for  a  clear  coast,  and  seek  and  pre- 
sent yourself  in  private  before  Mr.  T.  Bobbie  of  Castle 
Street,  or  Miss  Flora  Gilchrist  of  Swanston  Cottage. 
From  either  or  both  of  these  you  will  take  your  instrao- 
tions.    Here  are  the  addresses. '' 

''If  thafs  a'  you  need  for  the  lad,''  said  Mrs.  Mo- 
Bankine,  ''  hell  be  eating  his  head  off  :  no  tq  say  drink* 
ing."    Bowley  winced.    **  111  tak'  him  on  mysel'.'* 

"  My  dear  woman 1" 

'^  Hell  be  a  brand  frae  the  burnin' :  and  hell  do  to 
clean  the  knives." 

She  would  hear  no  denial.  I  committed  the  lad  to  her 
in  this  double  capacity ;  and  equipped  with  a  pair  of  go- 
loshes from  the  wardrobe  of  the  late  McBankine,  sallied 
forth  upon  the  rain-swept  street 

The  card  of  admission  directed  me  to  Buccleuch  Place,  a 
little  off  George  Square ;  and  here  I  found  a  wet  rag  of  a 
crowd  gathered  about  a  couple  of  lanterns  and  a  striped 
awning.  Beneath  the  awning  a  panel  of  light  fell  on  the 
plashy  pavement.  Already  the  guests  were  arriving.  I 
whipped  in  briskly,  presented  my  card,  and  passed  up  a 
staircase  decorated  with  flags,  evergreens,  and  national  em- 
Uems.    A  venerable  flunkey  waited  for  me  at  the  sunmii 
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^  Cloak  lobby  to  the  left,  sir.''  I  obeyed,  and  exckamged 
my  oyerooat  and  goloshes  for  a  ciroular  metal  ticket. 
**  What  name,  sir  f  '*  he  pnrred  over  my  card,  as  I  lingered 
n  the  vestibnle  for  a  moment  to  scan  the  ball-room  and 
my  field  of  action  :  then,  having  cleared  his  throat,  bawled 
suddenly,  "  Mr.  Dncie  !  '* 

It  might  haye  been  a  stage  direction.  '  A  tucket  sounds. 
.EnUr  th$  Vicamte,  disguised.*  To  tell  the  truth,  this 
entry  was  a  dannting  business.  A  dance  had  just  come  to 
«n  end ;  and  the  musicians  in  the  gallery  had  fallen  to 
toning  their  yiolins.     The  chairs  arrayed  along  the  walls  . 

irere  thinly  occupied,  and  as  yet  the  social  temperature 
scarce  rose  to  thawing-point  In  fact,  the  second-rate 
people  had  arriyed,  and  from  the  far  end  of  the  room  were 
nerronsly  watching  the  door  for  notables.  Oonsequently 
my  entrance  drew  a  disquieting  fire  of  observation.  The 
mirrors,  refiectors,  and  girandoles  had  eyes  for  me  ;  and  as 
I  advanced  up  the  perspective  of  waxed  fioor,  the  very 
boards  winked  detection.  A  little  Master  of  Ceremonies, 
as  round  as  the  rosette  on  his  lapel,  detached  himself  from 
the  nearest  group,  and  approached  with  something  of  a 
skater's  motion  and  an  insinuating  smile. 

''  Mr. — a — Ducie,  if  I  heard  aright  ?  A  stranger,  I  be- 
lieve, to  our  northern  capital,  and  I  hope  a  dancer  ?**  I 
bowed.  "  Orant  me  the  pleasure,  Mr.  Ducie,  of  finding 
you  a  partner.'' 

''If,'*  said  I,  *'you  would  present  me  to  the  young  lady 
yonder,  beneath  the  musician's  gallery ^"  For  I  recog- 
nised Master  Bonald's  fiame,  the  girl  in  pink  of  Mr.  Bob- 
bie's party,  to-night  gowned  in  apple-green. 

"  Miss  McBean — Miss  Camilla  McBean  ?    With  pleas- 
ure.    Great  discrimination  you  show,  sir.    Be  so  good  as 
to  follow  me." 
I  waB  led  forward  and  presented.     Miss  McBean  re- 
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Bponded  to  mj  bow  with  great  play  of  shoulders  ;  and  in 
turn  presented  me  to  her  mother,  a  moustachioed  lady  in 
stiff  black  silk,  surmounted  with  a  black  cap  and  coqneli- 
cot  trimmings. 

"^^  Any  friend  of  Mr.  Bobbie's,  Fm  sure,^  murmured 
Mrs.  McBean,  affably  inclining.  ^'  Look,  Camilla  dear— 
Sir  William  and  Lady  Frazer — in  laylock  sarsnet — ^how 
well  that  diamond  bandeau  becomes  her  I  They  are  early 
to-night.     As  I  was  saying,  Mr. ^ 

"  Ducie.'' 

*^  To  be  sure.  As  I  was  saying,  any  friend  of  Mr.  Bob- 
bie-^ne  of  my  oldest  acquaint^ice.  If  you  can  manage 
now  to  break  him  of  his  bachelor  habits  !  You  are  making 
a  long  stay  in  Edinburgh  ?'' 

'^I  fear,  madam,  that  I  must  leaye  it  to-morrow.^ 

''  Tou  have  seen  all  our  lions,  I  suppose  ?  The  Castle, 
now  ?  Ah,  the  attractions  of  London  ! — ^now  don't  shake 
your  head,  Mr.  Ducie.  I  hope  I  know  a  Londoner  when  I 
see  one.  And  yet  'twould  surprise  you  how  fast  we  are 
adrancing  in  Edinburgh.  Camilla  dear,  that  Miss  Scrym- 
^our  has  edged  her  China  crape  with  the  Tery  ribbon 
trimmings — black  satin  with  pearl  edge— -we  saw  in  that 
new  shop  in  Princes  Street  yesterday  :  sixpenny  width  at 
the  bottom,  and  three-three-farthings  round  the  bodice. 
Perhaps  you  can  tell  me,  Mr.  Ducie,  if  ifs  really  true  that 
ribbon  trimmings  are  the  height  in  London  and  Bath  this 
year?" 

But  the  band  struck  up,  and  I  swept  the  unresisting 
Camilla  towards  the  set.  After  the  dance,  the  ladies  (who 
were  kind  enough  to  compliment  me  on  my  performance) 
suffered  themselyes  to  be  led  to  the  tea-room.  By  this 
time  the  arrivals  were  following  each  other  thick  and  fast; 
and,  standing  by  the  tea-table,  I  heard  name  after  name 
Toeiferated  at  the  ball-room  door,  but  never  the  name  my 
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niaeweB  were  on  the  strain  to  echo.  Snrely  Florm  would 
come  :  surely  none  of  her  guardians,  natnnJ  or  officious, 
would  expect  to  find  me  at  the  ball.  But  the  minutes 
passed,  and  I  must  conyey  Mrs.  and  Miss  McBean  back  to 
their  seats  beneath  the  gallery. 

'' Miss  Gilchristr-Miss  Flora  Oilchrislr-'Mr.  Bonald  Gil- 
christ 1    Mr.  Bobbie  1    Major  Arthur  Gheyenix  I  ^ 

The  first  name  plumped  like  a  shot  across  my  bows,  and 
brought  me  up  standing — ^for  a  second  only.  Before  the 
catalogue  was  out,  I  had  dropped  the  McBeans  at  their 
moorings  and  was  heading  down  on  my  enemies'  line  of 
battle.  Their  faces  were  a  picture.  Flora's  cheek  fiushed, 
and  her  lips  parted  in  the  prettiest  cry  of  wonder.  Mr. 
Bobbie  took  snufF.  Bonald  went  red  in  the  face,  and  Ma- 
jor Gheyenix  white.  The  intrepid  Miss  Gilchrist  turned 
not  a  hair. 

''  What  will  be  the  meaning  of  this  ?  ^  she  demanded, 
drawing  to  a  stand,  and  surveying  me  through  her  gold- 
rimmed  eyeglass. 

"  Madam,''  said  I,  with  a  glance  at  Gheyenix,  ''  you  may 
call  it  a  cutting-out  expedition." 

"  Miss  Gilchrist,"  he  began,  "  you  will  surely  not ^" 

But  I  was  too  quick  for  him. 

''  Madam,  since  when  has  the  gallant  Major  superseded 
Mr.  Bobbie  as  your  family  adyiser  ?  " 

''  H'mph  I "  said  Miss  Gilchrist ;  which  in  itself  was  not 
reassuring.    But  she  turned  to  the  lawyer. 

''  My  dear  lady,"  he  answered  her  look,  ''  this  yery  im- 
prudent young  man  seems  to  haye  burnt  his  boats,  and  no 
doubt  recks  yery  little  if,  in  that  heroical  conflagration,  he 
bums  our  fingers.  Speaking,  howeyer,  as  your  &mily  ad- 
yiser"— and  he  laid  enough  stress  on  it  to  conyince  me  that 
there  was  no  loye  lost  between  him  and  the  interloping 
Oheyenix—- ''  I  suggest  that  we  gain  nothing  by  protracting 
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this  scene  in  tbe  face  of  a  crowded  assembly.  Are  jon  tor 
the  card-room.  Madam  ?'' 

She  took  his  proffered  arm,  and  they  swept  from  as, 
leaying  Master  Bonald  red  and  glum,  and  the  Major  pale 
but  nonplussed. 

**  Foar  from  six  leaves  two,''  said  I ;  and  promptly  en« 
gaged  Flora's  arm  and  towed  her  away  from  the  silenced 
batteries. 

"  And  now,  my  dear,**  I  added,  as  we  f oand  two  isolated 
chairs,  ''you  will  kindly  demean  yonrself  as  if  we  were  met 
for  the  first  or  second  time  in  our  liyes.  Open  yonr  fan — 
80.  Now  listen :  my  consin,  Alain,  is  in  Edinburgh,  at 
Dnmbreck's  Hotel.    No,  don't  lower  it." 

She  held  np  the  fan,  though  her  small  wrist  trembled. 

"  There  is  worse  to  come.  He  has  brought  Bow  Street 
with  him,  and  likely  enough  at  this  moment  the  runners 
are  ransacking  the  city  hot-foot  for  my  lodgings." 

''  And  you  linger  and  show  yourself  here  I — ^here  of  all 
places  I  0,  it  is  mad  I  Anne,  why  will  you  be  so 
rash?" 

*^  For  the  simple  reason  that  I  haye  been  a  fool,  my  dear. 
I  banked  the  balance  of  my  money  in  Oeorge  Street,  and 
the  bank  is  watched.  I  must  have  money  to  win  my  way 
south.  Therefore  I  must  find  you  and  reclaim  the  notes 
you  were  kind  enough  to  keep  for  me.  I  go  to  Swanston 
and  find  you  under  surveillance  of  Ghevenix,  supported  by 
an  animal  called  Towzer.  I  may  have  killed  Towzer,  by 
the  way.  If  so,  transported  to  an  equal  sky,  he  may 
shortly  have  the  faithful  Ghevenix  to  bear  him  company. 
I  grow  tired  of  Ghevenix." 

But  the  fan  dropped  :  her  arms  lay  limp  in  her  lap ;  and 
she  was  staring  up  at  me  piteously,  with  a  world  of  self- 
reproach  in  her  beautiful  eyes. 

''  And  I  locked  up  the  notes  at  home  to-night — ^whea  I 
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dressed  for  the  ball— fhe  first  time  they  have  left  my 
heart  I    0,  false ! — ^f alse  of  tmst  that  I  am  I '' 

^' Why,  dearest,  that  is  not  fatal,  I  hope.  Yon  reach 
home  to-night — ^yon  slip  them  into  some  hiding — say  in 
the  comer  ot  the  wall  below  the  garden ** 

**  Stop :  let  me  think.^  She  picked  np  her  fan  again, 
and  behind  it  her  eyes  darkened  while  I  watched  and  she 
considered.  **  Yon  know  the  hill  we  pass  before  we  reach 
Swanston?  it  has  a  dump  of  firs  aboTe  it,  like  a  fin.  There 
is  a  qnarry  on  the  east  slope.  If  yon  will  be  there  at  eight 
—I  can  manage  it,  I  think,  and  bring  the  money.'' 

**  But  why  should  you  run  the  risk  ?" 

*'  Please,  Anne — 0,  please  let  me  do  something !  If 
you  knew  what  it  is  to  sit  at  home  while  your — ^your 
dearest ** 

**THB  ViSCOUKT  op  SAIlffT-YvBS  1** 

The  name,  shouted  from  fche  doorway,  rang  down  her 
Altering  sentence  as  with  the  clash  of  an  alarm  bell.  I 
saw  Bonald — in  talk  with  Miss  McBean  but  a  few  yards 
away — spin  round  on  his  heel  and  turn  slowly  back  on  me 
with  a  face  of  sheer  bewilderment.  There  was  no  time  to 
conceal  myself.  •  To  reach  either  the  tea-room  or  the  card- 
room,  I  must  traverse  twelye  feet  of  open  floor.  We  sat  in 
clear  view  of  the  main  entrance ;  and  there  already^  with 
ey^lass  lifted,  rafiish^  flamboyant,  exuding  pomades  and 
had  style,  stood  my  detestable  cousin.  He  saw  us  at  once ; 
wheeled  right-about-face,  and  spoke  to  some  one  in  the 
vestibule ;  wheeled  round  again^  and  bore  straight  down>  a 
fall  swagger  yamishing  his  malign  triumph.  Flora  caught 
her  breath  as  I  stood  up  to  accost  him. 

'^  Oood  evening,  my  cousin  t  The  newspaper  told  me 
you  were  favouring  this  city  with  a  stay.** 

^*  At  Dnmbreck's  Hotel :  where,  my  dear  Anne,  yon 
have  not  yet  done  me  the  pleasure  to  seek  me  ouf 
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I  gatheredy^  said  I,  '^  that  yoa  were  forestalling  the 
compliment.     Onr  meeting,  then,  is  nnezpected  P" 

"  Why,  no  ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  secretary  of  the 
Ball  Committee,  this  afternoon,  allowed  me  a  glance  oyer 
his  list  of  invitSs.  I  am  apt  to  be  nice  aboat  my  com- 
pany, coasin/' 

Ass  that  I  was  I  I  had  never  given  this  obyioas  danger 
BO  much  as  a  thought. 

"  I  fancy  I  have  seen  one  of  yonr  latest  intimates  about 
the  street. '^ 

He  eyed  me,  and  answered,  with  a  blnfF  langh.  ''  Ah  I 
Yon  gave  as  the  very  devil  of  a  chase.  Yon  appear,  my 
dear  Anne,  to  have  a  harems  propensity  for  running  in  your 
tracks.  And  begad,  I  don^t  wonder  at  it !  '^  he  wound  up^ 
ogling  Flora  with  an  insolent  stare. 

Him  one  might  have  hunted  by  scent  alone.  He  reeked 
of  essences. 

"  Present  me,  man  brave.^ 

"  ni  be  shot  if  I  do." 

'^  I  believe  they  reserve  that  privilege  for  soldiers,'*  he 
mused. 

*'  At  any  rate  they  don't  extend  it  to  '*  I  pulled  up 
on  the  word.  He  had  the  upper  hand,  but  I  could  at  least 
play  the  game  out  with  decency.  ''  Come,''  said  I,  "  a 
contre-danse  will  begin  presently.  Find  yourself  a  partner, 
and  I  promise  you  shall  be  our  vis-a-vis." 

"  You  have  blood  in  you,  my  cousin." 

He  bowed,  and  went  in  search  of  the  Master  of  Ceremo- 
nies. I  gave  an  arm  to  Flora.  ''Well,  and  how  does 
Alain  strike  you  ?  "  I  asked. 

''  He  is  a  handsome  man,"  she  allowed.  **  If  your  uncle 
had  treated  him  differently,  I  believe—^ — ** 

''And  I  believe  that  no  woman  alive  can  distinguish 
between  a  gentleman  and  a  dancing-master  t    A  postnit 
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•r  two,  and  yon  interpret  worth.  My  dear  girl — ^that  fel- 
low!'' 

She  was  silent.  I  have  since  learnt  ip^hy.  It  seems,  if 
yon  please,  that  the  very  same  remark  had  been  made  to 
her  by  that  idiot  Chevenix,  npon  me  ! 

We  were  close  to  the  door  :  we  passed  it,  and  I  flang  a 
glance  into  the  vestibnle.  There,  sure  enongh,  bx  che 
head  of  the  stairs,  was  posted  my  friend  of  the  moleskin 
waistcoat,  in  talk  with  a  confederate  by  some  shades 
uglier  than  himself — ^a  red-headed,  loose-legged  sconndrel 
in  cinder-grey. 

I  was  fairly  in  the  trap.  I  turned,  and  between  the 
moving  crowd  canght  Alain's  eye  and  his  evil  smile.  He 
had  fonnd  a  partner :  no  less  a  personage  than  Lady  Fra* 
zer  of  the  lilac  sarsnet  and  diamond  bandeau. 

For  some  nnacconntable  reason,  in  this  infernal  impasse 
my  spirits  began  to  rise,  to  soar.  I  declare  it :  I  led  Flora 
forward  to  the  set  with  a  gaiety  which  may  have  been  un- 
natural, but  was  certainly  not  factitious.  A  Scotsman 
would  have  called  me  fey.  As  the  song  goes — and  it 
I  matters  not  if  I  had  it  then,  or  read  it  later  in  my  wife's 
library — 

**  Sae  rantingly,  sae  wantonly 
Sae  dauntingly  gaed  he ; 
He  played  a  spring  and  danced  it  round 
Beneath " 

never  mind  what.  The  band  played  the  spring  and  I 
danced  it  round,  while  my  cousin  eyed  me  with  extorted 
approvaL  The  quadrille  includes  an  absurd  figure — called, 
I  think.  La  Pastourelle.  You  take  a  lady  with  either  hand 
and  jig  them  to  and  fro,  for  all  the  world  like  an  English- 
man of  legend  parading  a  couple  of  wives  for  sale  at  Smith- 
field  ;  while  the  other  male,  like  a  timid  purchaser,  backs 
and  advances  with  his  arms  dangling. 
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«  Pfe  ttred  s  IUb  of  ftait  Md  ■trfii^ 
I  die  bj  treacherifr— ** 

I  challenged  Alain  with  an  open  smile  as  he  baolked  before 
as;  and  no  sooner  was  the  dance  over,  than  I  saw  him 
desert  Lady  Frazer  on  a  hnrried  exense,  and  seek  the  door 
to  satisfy  himself  that  his  men  were  on  gnard. 

I  dropped  langhing  into  a  chair  heside  Flora.  ^  Asma,^ 
she  whispered,  ''  who  is  on  the  stairs  ?  '^ 

'*  Two  Bow  Street  runners.'* 

If  yon  have  seen  a  dove — a  dove  canght  in  a  gin  t  ^*  The 
back  stairs ! ''  she  urged. 

^'  They  will  be  watched  too.  But  let  us  make  sure.*  I 
crossed  to  the  tea-room,  and,  encountering  a  waiter^  drew 
him  aside.  Was  there  a  man  watching  the  back  entrance  t 
He  could  not  tell  me.  For  a  guinea  would  he  find  out  ? 
He  went  and,  returned  in  less  than  a  minute.  Yes,  there 
was  a  constable  below.  ''  It's  just  a  young  gentleman  to 
be  put  to  the  haw  for  debt,"  I  explained,  recalling  the  bar* 
barons  and,  to  me,  still  unmeaning  phrase.  'Tm  no 
speiring,"  replied  the  waiter. 

I  made  my  way  back,  and  was  not  a  little  disgusted  to 
find  my  chair  occupied  by  the  unconscionable  Chevenix. 

''My  dear  Miss  Flora,  you  are  unwell  1"  Indeed,  she 
was  pale  enough,  poor  child,  and  trembling.  ''  Major,  she 
will  be  swooning  in  another  minute.  Get  her  to  tiie  tea* 
room,  quick  !  while  I  fetch  Mrs.  Gilchrist.  She  most  be 
taken  home." 

*'  It  is  nothing,"  she  faltered :  ''  it  will  pass.    Pray  do 

not ^"    As  she  glanced  up,  she  caught  my  meaning. 

'*  Yes,  yes :  I  will  go  home." 

She  took  the  Major's  arm,  while  I  hurried  to  the  card* 
room.  As  luck  would  have  it,  the  old  lady  was  in  the  act 
of  rising  from  the  green  table,  having  just  cut  out  from  a 
rubber.    Mr.  Bobbie  was  her  partner ;  and  I  saw  (and 
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blessed  my  star  for  the  first  time  that  night)  the  little  heap 
of  silyer  which  told  that  she  had  been  winning. 

**  Miss  GilohriBt/'  I  whispered^  ''  Miss  Flora  is  faint :  the 
heat  of  the  room *' 

''  Tto  not  obserred  it.  The  ventHation  is  considered 
pairfecf 

''  She  wishes  to  be  taken  home.'' 

With  fine  composure  she  counted  back  her  money^  piece 
by  piece,  into  a  yelvet  reticule. 

'' Twelve  and  sixpence/'  she  proclaimed.  '^Ye  held 
good  cards,  Mr.  Bobbie.  Well,  Mosha  the  Viscount,  we'll 
go  and  see  about  it." 

I  led  her  to  the  tea-room  :  Mr.  Bobbie  followed.  Flora 
rested  on  a  sofa  in  a  truly  dismal  state  of  collapse,  while 
the  Major  fussed  aoout  her  with  a  cup  of  tea.  '^  I  haye 
Bent  Bonald  for  the  carriage,"  he  announced. 

''H'm,"said  Miss  Gilchrist,  eyeing  him  oddly,  ''well, 
if  8  your  risk.  Ye'd  best  hand  me  the  teacup,  and  get  our 
shawls  from  the  lobby.  You  haye  the  tickets.  Be  ready 
for  us  at  the  top  of  tiie  stairs." 

No  sooner  was  the  Major  gone  than,  keeping  an  eye  on 
her  nieoe,  this  imperturbable  lady  stirred  the  tea  and  drank 
it  down  herself.  As  she  drained  the  cup — her  back  for 
the  moment  being  turned  on  Mr.  Bobbie— I  was  aware  of  a 
facial  contortion.  Was  the  tea  (as  children  say)  going  .the 
wrong  way  ? 

No :  I  belieye — aid  me  Apollo  and  the  Nine  1  I  belieye 
—though  I  haye  neyer  dared,  and  shall  neyer  dare  to  ask 
—that  Miss  Oilchrist  was  doing  her  best  to  wink  ! 

On  the  instant  entered  Master  Bonald  with  word  that 
the  carriage  was  ready.  I  slipped  to  the  door  and  recon- 
noitrod.  The  crowd  was  thick  in  the  ball-room ;  a  dance 
m  fuU  swing ;  my  cousin  gambolling  yiyacioualy,  and,  for 
the  moment,  with  his  back  to  us.    Kora  leaned  on  Bon- 
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aid,  and,  skirting  the  wall,  onr  party  gained  the  great  door 
and  the  yestibole,  where  Cheyenix  stood  with  an  armf nl  of 
cloaks. 

''Yon  and  Bonald  can  return  and  enjoy  yonrselTes,** 
said  •  ae  old  lady^  ''  as  soon  as  ye\e  packed  us  off.  Yell 
find  a  hackney  coach,  no  doubt,  to  bring  ye  home.''  Her 
eye  rested  on  the  two  runners,  who  were  putting  their 
heads  together  behind  the  Major.  She  turned  on  me  with 
a  stiff  curtsey.  ^'Good-night,  sir,  and  I  am  obliged  for 
your  services.  Or  stay — ^you  may  see  us  to  the  carriage,  if 
ye^l  be  so  kind.  Major,  hand  Mr.  What-d'ye-call  some  of 
your  wraps.'' 

My  eyes  did  not  dare  to  bless  her.  We  moved  down  the 
stairs — Miss  Oilchrist  leading;  Flora  supported  by  her 
brother  and  Mr.  Robbie,  the  Major  and  I  behind.  As  1 
descended  the  first  step,  the  red-headed  runner  made  a 
move  forward.  Though  my  gaze  was  glued  upon  the  pat- 
tern of  Miss  Oilchrist's  Paisley  shawl,  I  saw  his  finger 
touch  my  arm.  Yes,  and  I  felt  it,  like  a  touch  of  hot  iron. 
The  other  man — Moleskin — plucked  him  by  the  arm :  they 
whispered.  They  saw  me  bare-headed,  without  my  over- 
coat They  argued,  no  doubt,  that  I  was  unaware ;  was 
seeing  the  ladies  to  their  carriage ;  would  of  course  return. 
They  let  me  pafi&  ' 

Once  in  the  boisterous  street,  I  darted  round  to  the  dark 
side  of  the  carriage.  Bonald  ran  forward  to  the  coaclunan 
(whom  I  recognised  for  the  gardener,  Bobie).  ^'MisB 
Flora  is  faint  Home,  as  fast  as  you  can  I  ^  He  skipped 
back  under  the  awning.  **  A  guinea  to  make  it  faster  I " 
I  called  up  from  the  other  side  of  the  box-seat ;  and  out  of 
the  darkness  and  rain  I  held  up  the  coin  and  pressed  it 
into  Bobie's  damp  palm.  ''  What  in  the  name  I  *'  He 
peered  round,  but  I  was  back  and  close  against  the  Btep^ 
The  door  was  slammed.    ^'  Bight  away  I  '^ 
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It  may  haye  been  fancy :  but  with  the  shont  I  seemed 
to  hear  the  yoice  of  Alain  lifted  in  imprecation  on  the 
ABsembly  Boom  stairs.  As  Bobie  touched  np  the  grey,  I 
whipped  open  the  door  on  my  side  and  tumbled  in — ^upon 
Miss  Gilchrist's  lap. 

Flora  choked  down  a  cry.  I  recovered  myself,  dropped 
into  a  heap  of  rugs  on  the  seat  facing  the  ladies,  and  pulled- 
to  the  door  by  its  strap. 

Dead  silence  from  Miss  Gilchrist  I 

I  had  to  apologise,  of  course.  The  wheels  mmbled  and 
{cited  over  the  cobbles  of  Edinburgh ;  the  windows  rat- 
tled and  shook  under  the  uncertain  gusts  of  the  city. 
When  we  passed  a  street  lamp  it  shed  no  light  into  the 
vehicle,  but  the  awfnl  profile  of  my  protectress  loomed  out 
for  a  second  against  the  yellow  haze  of  the  pane,  and  sank 
back  into  impenetrable  shade. 

'^  Madam,  some  explanation — enough  at  least  to  mitigate 
your  resentment — ^natural,  I  allow—-''  Jolt,  jolt  I  And 
still  a  mortuary  silence  within  the  coach  !  It  was  discon- 
certing.  Bobie  for  a  certainty  was  driving  his  best,  and 
already  we  were  beyond  the  last  rare  outposts  of  light  on 
the  Lothian  Boad. 

"  I  believe,  madam,  the  inside  of  five  minutes — ^if  yon 
will  allow '' 

I  stretched  out  a  protesting  hand.  In  the  darkness  it 
encountered  Flora's.  Our  fingers  closed  upon  the  thrill. 
For  five,  ten  beatific  seconds  .our  pulses  sang  together,  '^  I 
love  you  I  I  love  you  t  **  in  the  stuffy  silence. 

''  Mosha  Saint  Yvey  I "  spoke  up  a  deliberate  voice 
(Flora  caught  her  hand  away),  '^  as  far  as  I  can  make  head 
and  tail  of  your  business — supposing  it  to  have  a  modicum 
of  head,  which  I  doubt — it  appears  to  me  that  I  have  just 
done  you  a  service ;  and  that  makes  twice.'* 

**  A  service,  madam,  I  shall  ever  remember.* 
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^'111  chaBoe  that^  air ;  if  yell  kindly  not  forget  yovr- 

In  reenmed  silence  we  most  hare  trsrelled  a  mile  and  a 
half,  or  two  milee,  when  Miss  Gilohrirt  let  down  the  eaah 
with  a  clatter,  and  thmrt  her  head  and  mamelone  cap 
forth  into  the  night. 

''Robiel" 

Bobie  pnlled  np. 

"  The  gentleman  will  alight* 

It  was  only  wisdom,  for  we  were  nearing  Swanston.  I 
rose.  ''Miss  Gilchrist,  yon  are  a  good  woman;  and  I 
think  the  deverest  I  have  mef  ''  Umph,*  replied  sha 
In  the  act  of  stepping  forth  I  tnmed  for  a  final  handshake 
with  Flora,  and  my  foot  caught  in  something  and  dragged 
it  out  upon  the  road.  I  stooped  to  pick  it  np,  and  heard 
the  door  bang  by  my  ear. 

"  Madam — ^your  shawl  I  *' 

Bnt  the  coach  lurched  forward;  the  wheels  q^lashed 
me ;  and  I  was  left  standing,  alone  on  the  inclement  high- 
way. 

While  yet  I  watched  the  little  red  eyes  of  the  yehide, 
and  almost  as  they  vanished,  I  heard  more  rambling  of 
wheels,  and  descried  two  pairs  of  yellow  eyes  npon  the 
road,  towards  Edinburgh.  There  was  just  time  enough 
to  plunge  aside,  to  leap  a  fence  into  a  rain-soaked  pasture ; 
and  there  I  crouched,  the  water  squishing  oyer  my  danc- 
ing-shoes, while  with  a  flare,  a  slant  of  rain,  and  a  glimpse 
of  flogging  driyers,  two  hackney  carriages  pelted  by  at  a 
gallop. 
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I  PUiiLBD  ont  my  watch.  A  fiokle  mj-^^the  merait 
filtration  of  moonlight — ^glimmered  on  the  diaL  Fonrteen 
minutes  past  one  I  **  Past  jrin  o^olock^  and  a  dark,  haary 
moamin."  I  recalled  the  bnll  yoice  of  the  watchman  as 
he  had  called  it  on  the  night  of  onr  escape  from  the  Oaa* 
tie — its  very  tones :  and  this  echo  of  memory  seemed  to 
strike  and  reverberate  the  honr  closing  a  long  day  of  fate. 
Tmly  since  that  night  the  hands  had  run  fall  circle,  and 
were  back  at  the  old  starting-point.  I  had  seen  dawn, 
day :  I  had  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  men's  respect ;  I 
was  back  in  the  Stygian  night—back  in  the  shadow  of  that 
infernal  Castle— still  hunted  by  the  law — ^with  possibly  a 
smaller  chance  than  erer  of  escape— the  cockshy  of  the 
elements — with  no  shelter  for  my  head  but  a  Paisley  shawl 
of  Yiolent  pattern.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  tnirelled 
much  in  the  interval,  and  run  many  risks,  to  exchange  a 
suit  of  mustard  yellow  for  a  Paisley  shawl  and  a  ball  dress 
that  matched  neither  it  nor  the  climate  of  the  Pentlands. 
The  exhilaration  of  the  ball,  the  fighting  spirit,  the  last 
communicated  thrill  of  Flora's  hand,  died  out  of  me.  In 
the  thickening  envelope  of  sea  fog  I  felt  like  a  squirrel  in 
a  rotatory  cage.    That  was  a  lugubrious  hour. 

To  spcHBJs:  precisely,  those  were  seven  lugubrious  hours  j 
since  Flora  would  not  be  due  before  eight  o'clock,  if,  in« 
deed,  I  might  count  on  her  eluding  her  double  cordon  «f 
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spies.  The  qneetion  wa%  whither  to  turn  in  the  mean- 
time P  Certainly  not  back  to  the  town.  In  the  near 
neighbourhood  I  knew  of  no  roof  bnt  The  Hunters'  Tryst, 
by  Alexander  Hendry.  Suppose  that  I  found  it  (and  the 
chances  in  that  fog  were  perhaps  against  me),  would 
Alexander  Hendry,  aroused  from  his  bed,  be  likely  to  ex- 
tend his  hospitality  to  a  trayeller  with  no  more  luggage 
than  a  Paisley  shawl  ?  He  might  think  I  had  stolen  it. 
I  had  borne  it  down  the  staircase  under  the  eyes  of  the 
mnners,  and  the  pattern  was  bitten  upon  my  brain.  It 
was  doubtless  unique  in  the  district,  and  familiar  :  an  ori. 
flamme  df  battle  over  the  barter  of  dairy  produce  and  malt 
liquors.  Alexander  Hendry  mf^«^  recognise  it,  and  with 
an  instinct  of  antagonism.  Patently  it  formed  no  part  of 
my  proper  wardrobe:  hardly  could  it  be  explained  as  a 
gagetFamoim'.  Eccentric  hunters  trysted  under  Hendry's 
roof :  the  Six-Fobt  Club,  for  in^^nce.  Blit  a  hunter  in 
a  frilled  shirt  tand  waistcoat  sprigged  with  forget-me-nots  I 
And  the  house  would  be  watched,  perhaps.  Erery  house 
around  would  be  watched. 

The  end  was  that  I  wore  through  the  remaining  hours 
M  darkness  upon  the  sodden  hillside.  Superlative  Miss 
Gilchrist  I  Folded  in  the  mantle  of  that  Spartan  dame ; 
huddled  upon  a  boulder,  while  the  rain' descended  upon 
my  bare  head,  and  coursed  down  my  nose,  and  filled  my 
shoes,  and  ini9iiiti«ted  a  playful  trickle  down  the  ridge  of 
my  spine;:  I  hugged  the  lacerating  fox  of  self-reproach, 
and  hugged  it  again,  and  set  my  teeth  as  it  bit  upon  my 
vitals.  Once,  indeed,  I  lifted  an  accusing  arm  to  heaven* 
It  was  as  if  I  had  pulled  the  string  of  a  douche-bath* 
Heaven  flooded  the  fool  with  gratuitous  tears;,  and  the 
fool  sat  in  the  puddle  of  them  and  knew  his  folly.  But 
heaven  at  &e  same  time  mercifully  veiled  that  figure  of 
abasement ;  and  I  will  lift  but  a  comer  of  the  sheet. 
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Wind  in  hidden  gnllies^  and  the  talk  of  lapsing  waters 
on  the  hillside,  filled  all  the  spaces  of  the  night.  The 
high  road  lay  at  my  f eet,  fifty  yards  or  so  below  my  bonl« 
der.  Soon  after  two  o^clock  (as  I  made  it)  lamps  appeared 
in  the  direction  of  Swanston,  and  drew  nearer ;  and  two 
hackney  coaches  passed  me  at  a  jog-trot,  towards  the  opa- 
line haase  into  which  the  fog  had  subdued  the  lights  of 
Edinburgh.  I  heard  one  of  the  drivers  curse  as  he  went 
by,  and  inferred  that  my  open-handed  cousin  had  shirked 
the  weather  and  gone  comfortably  from  the  Assembly 
Booms  to  Dumbreck's  Hotel  and  bed,  leaving  the  chase  to 
his  mercenaries. 

After  this  you  are  to  believe  that  I  dozed  and  woke  by 
snatches.  I  watched  the  moon  descending  in  her  foggy 
circle ;  but  I  saw  also  the  mulberry  face  and  minatory 
forefinger  of  Mr.  Bonudne,  and  caught  myself  explaining 
to  him  and  Mr.  Bobbie  that  their  joint  proposal  to  mort« 
gage  my  inheritance  for  a  flying  broomstick  took  no  ao* 
count  of  the  working  model  of  the  whole  Bock  and  Castle 
of  Edinburgh,  which  I  dragged  about  by  an  ankle-chain. 
Anon  I  was  pelting  with  Bowley  in  a  claret-coloured  chaise 
through  a  cloud  of  robin-redbreasts;  and  with  that  I 
awoke  to  the  veritable  chatter  of  birds  and  the  white  light 
of  dawn  upon  the  hills. 

The  truth  is,  I  had  come  very  near  to  the  end  of  my  en* 
durance.  Gold  and  rain  together,  supervening  in  that 
hour  of  the  spirit's  default,  may  well  have  made  me  light- 
headed ;  nor  was  it  easy  to  distinguish  the  tooth  of  self- 
reproach  from  that  of  genuine  hunger.  Stiff,  qualmish, 
vacant  of  body,  heart  and  brain,  I  left  my  penitential 
boulder  and  crawled  down  to  the  road.  Glancing  along  it 
for  sight  or  warning  of  the  runners,  I  spied,  at  two  gun- 
shots' distance  or  less,  a  milestone  with  a  splash  of  white 
upon  it'^m  draggled  placard.    Abhorrent  thought  I    Did 
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it  announce  the  price  upon  the  head  of  ChampdiversT 
"At  least  I  will  see  how  they  describe  him" — this  I  told 
myself;  but  that  which  tugged  at  my  feet  was  the  baser 
fascination  of  fright.  I  had  thought  my  spine  inured  by 
the  night's  experiences  to  anything  in  the  way  of  cold 
shivers.  I  discovered  my  mistake  while  approaching  ihat 
scrap  of  paper. 

"AERIAL  ASCENSION  EXTRAORDINARY  !  I  ! 

IN 
THB  IfONBTRB  BALEX>ON, 

*  LUNARDI ' 

Professor  Btfibld  (By  Diploma),  the  World-Renowned 

Exponent  of  Aerostatics  and  Aeronautics, 

Has  the  honour  to  inform  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  Edinbui^  and 

the  neighbourhood " 

The  shock  of  it — ^the  sudden  descent  upon  sublimity  ac- 
cording to  Byfield — ^took  me  in  the  face.  I  pat  up  my  haads. 
I  broke  into  elfish  langhter,  and  ended  with  a  sob.  Soba 
and  langhter  together  shook  my  fasting  body  like  a  leaf ; 
and  I  zigzagged  across  the  fields,  bofleted  this  side  and 
that  by  a  mirth  as  nncontrollable  as  it  was  idiotic.  Onoe 
I  pnlled  np  in  the  middle  of  a  spasm  to  marvel  irrespon- 
sibly at  the  sonnd  of  my  own  yoice.  You  may  wonder 
that  I  had  will  and  wit  to  be  drifted  towards  Flora's  tryst* 
ing-plaoe.  Bat  in  truth  there  was  no  missing  it — ^the  low 
chine  looming  through  the  weather,  the  line  of  firs  top* 
ping  it,  and,  towards  the  west,  diminishing  like  a  fish's 
dorsal  fin.  I  had  conned  it  often  enough  from  the  other 
side ;  had  looked  right  across  it  on  the  day  when  she  stood 
beside  me  on  the  bastion  and  pointed  out  the  smoke  of 
Swanston  Cottage.  Only  on  this  side  the  fish-tail  (so  to 
speak)  had  a  nick  in  it;  and  through  that  nick  ran  the 
path  to  the  old  quarry. 

I  reached  it  a  little  before  eight    The  quany  lay  to  tlie 
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left  of  the  pftth,  which  passed  on  and  oat  npon  the  hill's 
northern  slope.    Upon  that  slope  there  was  no  need  to 
show  myself.    I  measured  out  some  fifty  yards  of  the  path, 
and  paced  it  to  and  fro,  idly  counting  my  steps ;  for  the 
chill  crept  back  into  my  bones  if  I  halted  for  a  minute. 
Onoe  or  twice  I  turned  aside  into  the  quarry,  and  stood 
there  tracing  the  veins  in  the  hewn  rock :  then  back  to  my 
qoartordeck  tramp  and  the  study  of  my  wateh.     Ten 
minutes  past  eight  I    Fool — to  expect  her  to  cheat  so  many 
gpies.    This  hunger  of  mine  was  becoming  serious.   .   •    . 
A  stone  dislodged — a  light  footfall  on  the  path— and  my 
heart  leapt    It  was  bhe  I    She  came,  and  earth  flowered 
again,  as  beneath  the  feet  of  the  goddess,  her  namesake. 
I  declare  it  for  a  fact  that  from  the  moment  at  her  oonung 
the  weather  began  to  mend* 
'f' Floral*' 
'*My  poor  Annel** 
«'  The  shawl  has  been  useful,*  said  L 
'*  You  are  starring.'' 
'*  That  is  unpleasantly  near  the  truth.* 
''I  knew  it    See,  dear."    A  shawl  of  hodden  gnj 
coTered  her  head  and  shoulders,  and  from  beneath  it  she 
produced  a  small  basket  and  held  it  up.     ^*  The  scones  will 
be  hot  yet,  for  they  went  straight  from  the  hearth  into  the 
napkin." 

tihe  led  the  way  to  the  quarry.  I  praised  her  forethought ; 
having  in  those  days  still  to  learn  that  woman's  first  in- 
stincty  when  a  man  is  dear  to  her  and  in  trouble,  is  to  feed 
hinu  We  spread  the  napkin  on  a  big  stone  of  the  quarry, 
and  set  out  the  feast :  scones,  oat-cake,  hard-boiled  eggs, 
a  bottle  of  milk,  and  a  small  flask  of  usquebaugh.  Our 
hands  met  as  we  prepared  the  table.  This  was  our  flrst 
housekeeping ;  the  flrst  breiikf ast  of  our  honeymoon  I 
otUed  it^  Tallying  her.    ''Starring  I  may  be ;  but  itanre  I 
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in  sight  of  food,  unless  yoa  share  it,"*  and,  '^  It  es- 
capes me  for  the  moment,  madam,  if  yon  take  sogar.*^ 
We  leaned  to  each  other  across  the  rock,  and  our  facet 
tonched.  Her  cold  cheek  with  the  rain  upon  it,  and  one 
small  damp  carl — ^f or  many  days  I  had  to  feed  upon  the 
memory  of  that  kiss,  and  I  feed  upon  it  yet 

**  But  it  beats  me  how  yon  escaped  them,**  said  L 

She  laid  down  the  bannock  she  had  been  making  pre* 
tence  to  nibble.  **  Janet, — that  is  onr  dairy  girl — ^lent  me 
her  frock  and  shawl :  her  shoes  too.  She  goes  ont  to  the 
milking  at  six,  and  I  took  her  place.  The  fog  helped  me. 
They  are  hateful.'' 

*•  Thef  are,  my  dear.    Cheyeniz ^ 

'^  I  mean  these  dothes.  And  I  am  thinking,  too,  of  the 
pooroowBi'' 

'*The   instinct  of  animals ^    I   lifted   my  i^msl 

*'  Let  us  tmst  it  to  find  means  to  attract  the  notice  of  two 
paid  detectives  and  two  volunteers.'' 

**  I  had  rather  count  on  Aunt,"  said  Flora»  with  one  of 
her  rare  and  adorable  smiles,  which  fleeted  as  it  cama 
**  But,  Anne,  we  must  not  waste  time.  They  are  so  many 
against  you,  and  so  near.    0,  be  serious  I " 

'<  Now  you  are  talking  like  Mr.  Bomaine." 

''  For  my  sake,  dear  I "  she  clasped  her  hands.  I  took 
them  in  mine  across  the  table,  and,  unclasping  then^ 
kissed  the  palms. 

*'  Sweetheart,"  I  said,  "  before  this  weather  dears—* 

**  It  is  clearing." 

**  We  will  give  it  time.  Before  this  weather  dears,  I 
must  be  across  the  valley  and  fetching  a  circuit  for  the 
drovers'  road,  if  you  can  teach  me  when  to  hit  it" 

She  withdrew  one  of  her  hands.  It  went  ap  to  tiit 
throat  of  her  bodice,  and  came  fortk  with  my  peeket  of 
notes. 
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''Good  Lend!''  iaid  Is  «'if  I  hadn't  foifettm  the 
money  I  ** 

''  I  think  nothing  teaches  yon,''  sighed  she. 

She  had  sewn  them  tightly  in  a  little  bag  of  yellow  oiled 
silk  ;  and  as  I  held  it,  warm  from  her  young  bosom,  and 
tamed  it  oyer  in  my  hand,  I  saw  that  it  was  embroidered 
in  scarlet  thread  with  the  one  word  '' Anne  **  beneath  the 
Lion  Bampant  of  Scotland,  in  imitation  of  the  poor  toy  I 
had  caryed  for  her — ^it  seeimed,  so  long  ago  t 

'^  I  wear  the  original,"  she  murmured. 

I  crashed  the  parcel  into  my  breast  pocket,  and,  takinf 
both  hands  again,  fell  on  my  knees  before  her  on  the 
stones. 

*'  Flora — my  angel  1  my  heart's  bride  I  ** 

''Hash I''  She  sprang  away.  Heayy  footsteps  were 
coming  up  the  path.  I  had  just  time  enough  to  fling  Miss 
OUchrist's  shawl  oyer  my  head  and  resume  my  seat,  when 
a  couple  of  buxom  country  wiyes  bustled  past  the  mouth 
of  the  quarry.  They  saw  us,  beyond  a  doubt ;  indeed, 
thqr  sti^ed  hard  at  us,  and  muttered  some  comment  as 
thej  went  by  and  left  us  gazing  at  each  other. 

''  They  took  us  for  a  picnic,"  I  whispered. 

''  The  queer  thing,"  said  Flora,  ''  is  that  they  were  not 
surprised.    The  sight  of  you ^ 

"  Seen  sideways  in  this  shawl,  and  with  my  legs  hidden 
by  the  stone  here,  I  might  pass  for  an  elderly  female 
junketer.* 

''  This  is  scarcely  the  hour  for  a  picnic,"  answered  my 
wise  girl, ''  and  decidedly  not  the  weather." 

The  sound  of  another  footstep  preyented  »y  reply. 
This  time  the  wayfarer  was  an  old  farmer-loeldng  fellow 
in  a  shepherd's  plaid  and  bonnet  powdered  with  mist. 
He  halted  befdre  us  and  nodded,  leaning  rhenmatioaUy  on 
his  staff. 
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''A  coane  moarnin*.  Yell  be  from  Leadbara,  Vm, 
thinkin*?'* 

'*  Pat  it  at  Peebles,'^  said  I,  making  shift  to  poll  the 
■hawl  clofle  about  my  damning  finery. 

**  Peebles  I "  he  said  reflectively.  ''  Fve  ne'er  Tentmrei 
so  far  as  Peebles,  rve  contemplated  it  I  But  I  was  none 
sure  whether  I  would  like  it  when  I  got  there.  See  here : 
I  recommend  ye  no  to  be  lazin'  ower  the  meat,  gin  ye'd 
drap  in  for  the  f nn.    A'm  fall  late,  myser  P  ** 

He  passed  on.  What  coald  it  mean  P  We  hearkened 
after  his  tread.  Before  it  died  away,  I  sprang  and  eaaght 
Flora  by  the  hand. 

^'  Listen  I    Heavens  above  us,  what  is  that  t  ^ 

**  It  sonnds  to  me  like  Cow's  version  of  The  Caledonian 
ffunfe  Delight,  on  a  brass  band.'' 

Jealoas  powers  I  Had  Olympus  conspired  to  ridieuk 
our  love,  that  we  must  exchange  our  parting  vows  to  the 
public  strains  of  The  Caledonian  Hunfs  Delight,  in  Cow's 
version  and  a  semitone  flat  ?  For  three  seconds  Flora  and 
I  (in  the  words  of  a  later  British  bard)  looked  at  each  other 
with  a  wild  surmise,  silent.  Then  she  darted  to  the  path, 
and  gazed  along  it  down  the  hill. 

**  We  must  run,  Anne.    There  are  more  coming  I  ** 

We  left  the  scattered  relics  of  breakfast,  and,  taking 
hands,  scurried  along  the  path  northwards.  A  few  yardfi, 
and  with  a  sharp  turn  it  led  us  out  of  the  cutting  and  upon 
the  open  hillside.  And  here  we  pulled  up  together  wiUi  a 
gasp. 

I  Aight  beneath  us  lay  a  green  meadow,  dotted  with  s 
erowd  of  two  or  three  hundred  people ;  and  over  the  nn* 
eleus  of  this  gatherings  where  it  condensed  into  a  bisck 
•warm,  as  of  bees,  there  floated,  not  only  the  dispiriting 
■rado  of  The  Caledonian  Hunfs  Delight,  but  an  objeci 
ct  mwe  and  shape  suggesting  the  Qenie  escaped  from  ths 
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Ksherman's  Bottle  as  described  in  M.  CktUand's  ingeniovs 
Hiousand  and  One  Nights.  It  was  Byfield^s  balloon-^-the 
monster  Lunardi — in  process  of  inflation* 

''  Confound  Byfield  I  '^  I  ejaculated  in  my  haste, 
"  Who  is  Byfield  ?'' 

'^  An  aeronaut^  my  dear^  of  bilious  humour ;  which  no 
donbt  accounts  for  his  owning  a  balloon  striped  alternately 
with  liver-colour  and  pale  blue,  and  for  his  arranging  it 
and  a  brass  band  in  the  very  line  of  my  escape.  That  man 
dogs  me  like  fate/'  I  broke  off  sharply.  ''  And  after  all, 
why  not  ?"  I  cried. 

The  next  instant  I  swung  round,  as  Flora  uttered  a 
piteous  little  cry ;  and  there,  behind  us,  in  the  outlet  of 
the  cutting,  stood  Major  Gheveniz  and  Ronald. 

The  boy  stepped  forward,  and,  ignoring  my  bow^  laid  a 
hand  on  Flora's  arm. 
**  You  will  come  home  at  once.'' 

I  touched  his  shoulder.  ''  Surely  not,"  I  said,  **  seeing 
that  the  spectacle  apparently  wants  but  ten  minutes  of  its 
climax." 

He  swung  on  me  in  a  passion.  "  For  €k>d's  sake,  St. 
Tree,  don't  force  a  quarrel  now,  of  all  moments  I  Man, 
haven't  you  compromised  my  sister  enough  P" 

"  It  seems  to  me  that,  having  set  a  watch  on  your  sister 
at  the  suggestion  and  with  the  help  of  a  casual  Major  of 
Foot,  you  might  in  decency  reserve  the  word  '  compro* 
mise '  for  home  consumption  ;  and  further,  that  against 
adversaries  so  poorly  sensitive  to  her  feelings,  your  sister 
luay  be  pardoned  for  putting  her  resentment  into  action." 
''Major  Ohevenix  is  a  friend  of  the  family."  But  the 
lad  blushed  as  he  said  it. 

"  The  family  f  I  echoed.  '*  So  ?  Pray  did  your  aunt 
invite  his  help  F  No,  no,  my  dear  Bonald ;  you  cannot 
ttswer  that.    And  while  you  play  the  game  of  insnlt  to 
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your  sister,  sir,  I  will  see  that  yon  eat  the  discredit  of 
it/' 

''  Excuse  me,''  interposed  the  Major,  stepping  forward. 
*'  As  Bonald  said,  this  is  not  the  moment  for  qnarrelling ; 
and  as  yon  obseryed  sir,  the  climax  is  not  so  far  off.  The 
rnnner  and  his  men  are  eyen  now  coming  ronnd  the  hill. 
We  saw  them  mounting  the  slope,  and  (I  may  add)  jour 
cousin's  carriage  drawn  np  on  the  road  below.  The  fact  is. 
Miss  Gilchrist  has  been  traced  to  the  hiU ;  and  as  it  secretly 
occurred  to  us  that  the  quarry  might  be  her  objectiye^  we 
arranged  to  take  the  ascent  on  this  side.  See  there  !  '^  he 
cried,  and  fiung  out  a  hand. 

I  looked  up.  Sure  enough,  at  that  instant  a  grey-coated 
figure  appeared  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  not  fiye  han- 
dred  yards  away  to  the  left.  He  was  followed  closely  by 
my  friend  of  the  moleskin  waistcoat ;  and  the  pair  came 
sidling  down  the  slope  towards  us. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  I,  "  it  appears  that  1  owe  you  my 
thanks.    Your  stratagem  in  any  case  was  kindly  meant." 

**  There  was  Miss  Gilchrist  to  consider,"  said  the  Major 
stiffly. 

But  Bonald  cried,  ''  Quick,  St.  lyes !  Make  a  dash  back 
by  the  quarry  path.    I  warrant  we  don't  hinder." 

"  Thank  you,  my  friend:  I  have  another  notion.  Flora," 
I  said,  and  took  her  hand, ''  here  is  our  parting.  The  next 
fiye  minutes  will  decide  much.  Be  braye,  deirest ;  and 
your  thoughts  go  with  me  till  I  come  again." 

"  Whereyer  you  go.  111  think  of  you.  Whatever  hap- 
pens, 111  love  you.  Go,  and  (Jod  defend  you,  Anne!** 
Her  breast  heaved,  as  she  faced  the  Major,  red  and  shame* 
fast,  indeed,  but  gloriously  defiant. 

''  Quick  I "  cried  she  and  her  brother  together.  I  kissed 
her  hand  and  sprang  down  the  hill. 

I  heard  a  shout  behind  me ;  and,  glancing  back,  saw  my 
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pnrsneni — ^three  now,  with  my  fnll-bodied  cousin  for  whip- 
per-in—change their  coarse  as  I  leapt  a  brook  and  headed 
for  the  crowded  indosnre.  A  somnolent  fat  man,  bulging, 
like  a  feather-bed,  on  a  three-legged  stool,  dozed  at  the  re« 
ceipt  of  custom,  with  a  deal  table  and  a  bowl  of  sixpences 
before  him.    I  dashed  on  him  with  a  crown-piece. 

''  No  change  given,''  he  objected,  waking  up  and  fum- 
Uing  with  a  bundle  of  pink  tickets. 

**  None  required.''  I  snatched  the  ticket  and  ran  through 
the  gateway, 

I  gave  myself  time  for  another  look  before  mingling  with 
the  crowd.  The  moleskin  waistcoat  was  leading  now,  and 
had  reached  the  brook ;  with  red-head  a  yard  or  two  behind^ 
aud  my  cousin  a  very  bad  third,  panting — ^it  pleased  me  to 
imagine  how  sorely— across  the  lower  slopes  to  the  east* 
ward.  The  janitor  leaned  against  his  toll-bar  and  still 
followed  me  with  a  stare.  Doubtless  by  my  uncovered 
head  and  gala  dress  he  judged  me  an  all-night  reveller — a 
strayed  Bacchanal  fooling  in  the  morrow's  eye.* 

Ptompt  upon  the  inference  came  inspiration.  I  must 
win  to  the  centre  of  the  crowd,  and  a  crowd  is  invariably 
indulgent  to  a  drunkard.  I  hung  out  the  glaring  sign- 
board  of  crapulous  glee.  Lurching,  hiccoughing,  jostling, 
apologising  to  all  and  sundry  with  spacious  incoherence,  I 
plunged  my  way  through  the  sightseers,  and  they  gave  me 
passage  with  all  the  good-humour  in  life. 

I  believe  that  I  descended  upon  that  crowd  as  a  godsend, 
a  dancing  rivulet  of  laughter.  They  needed  entertain- 
ment. A  damper,  less  enthusiastic  company  never  gath- 
ered to  a  public  show.  Though  the  rain  had  ceased,  and 
the  sun  shone,  those  who  possessed  umbrellas  were  not  to 
be  coaxed,  but  held  them  aloft  with  a  settled  air  of  gloem 
which  defied  the  lenitives  of  nature  and  the  spasmedie 
oajolery  of  the  worst  band  in  Edinburgh,    **  Itll  be  seaf 
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fan,  Jook  P*"  'at will.''  ''Hell  be  startin'  im»  mMmit  P' 
^AiUinshewnU/'  '' WnU  this  be  the  aixt  time  ye'Ta  wte 
honP*  ««I  Bhndna  wonder/'  It  oecarred  to  me  that, 
had  we  oome  to  bnry  Byfield^  not  to  praise  him>  we  might 
have  displayed  a  blither  interest. 

Byfield  himself,  bending  from  the  car  beneath  his  gently 
swaying  canopy  of  liver-coloar  and  pale  bine,  directed  the 
proceedings  with  a  mien  of  satnmine  preoccupation.  He 
may  have  been  calculating  the  receipts.  As  I  squeezed  to 
the  front,  his  underlings  were  shifting  the  pipe  which  con- 
veyed the  hydrogen  gas,  and  the  Lunardi  strained  gently 
at  its  ropes.  Somebody  with  a  playful  thrust  sent  me 
staggering  into  the  clear  space  beneath. 

And  here  a  voice  hailed  and  fetched  me  up  with  around 
turn. 

**  Ducie,  by  all  that's  friendly  I  Playmate  of  my  youth 
and  prop  of  my  declining  years,  how  goes  it  ?** 

It  was  the  egregious  Dalmahoy.  He  clung  and  steadied 
himself  by  one  of  the  dozen  ropes  binding  the  car  to  earth ; 
and  with  an  air  of  doing  it  all  by  his  unaided  clevemesa — 
an  air  so  indescribably,  so  majestically  drunken,  that  I 
could  have  blushed  for  the  poor  expedients  which  had  car- 
ried me  through  the  throng. 

''  Youll  excuse  me  if  I  don't  let  go.  Fact  is,  we've  been 
keeping  it  up  a  bit  all  night.  Byfield  leaves  ub— to  ex* 
patiate  in  realms  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  man-— 

M  The  feathered  tribes  ob  pinionB  cleare  the  air  | 
Not  80  the  mackerel)  and,  atiU  leae,  the  bear." 

But  Byfield  does  it— Byfield  in  his  Monster  Foolardi.  One 
stroke  of  this  knife  (always  supposing  I  miss  my  own  hand), 
and  the  rope  is  severed :  our  common  friend  scales  the 
empyrean.    But  he'll  come  back— oh,  never  doubt,  hell 
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oame  backl— a&d  begin  the  dam  badness  o?«r  agsin* 
Tha's  the  law  'gravity  'cording  to  Byfleld.'* 

Mr.  Dalmahoy  condnded  inconsequently  vith  a  yocal 
imitation  of  a  post-horn ;  and,  looking  np,  I  saw  the  head 
and  fe^Konlders  of  Bjfield  projected  over  the  rim  of  the 
ear. 

He  drew  the  natural  inference  from  my  dress  and  de* 
meanour,  and  groaned  aloud. 

**  O,  go  away-*f  et  out  of  it,  Ducie  t  Isn't  one  natural 
bom  ass  enough  for  me  to  deal  with  f  Ton  fellows  are 
guying  the  whole  show  I  '^ 

<«  Byfield  I "  I  called  up  eagerly,  '*  Vm  not  drunk.  Beach 
me  down  a  ladder,  quick  I  A  hundred  guineas  if  youll 
take  me  with  you  I"  I  saw  oyer  the  crowd,  not  ten  deep 
behind  me,  the  red  head  of  the  man  in  grey. 

**  That  proves  it,"  said  Byfield.  ''  Go  away ;  or  at  least 
keep  quiet.  Tm  going  to  make  a  speech.''  He  cleared  his 
throat.    **  Ladies  and  gentlemen——^" 

I  held  up  my  packet  of  notes.  **  Here's  the  money,—* 
for  pity's  sake,  man !  There  are  baUifls  after  me,  in  the 
crowd  1" 

*'— — the  spectacle  which  you  have  honoured  with  your 
enlightened  patronage— —J  tell  you  I  can't."    He  cast  a 

glance  behind  him  into  the  car ^*  with  your  enlightened 

patronage,  needs  but  few  words  of  introduction  or  com* 
mendation." 

''  Hear,  hear  I  ^  from  Dalmahoy. 

''Your  attendance  proves  the  nncerity  of  your  inter* 
est "^ 

I  spread  out  the  notes  under  his  eyes.  He  blinked,  baft 
resolutely  lifted  his  voice. 

''The  spectacle  of  a  solitary  voyager— ^^ 

"  Two  hundred  I "  I  called  up. 

"The   spectacle  of  two  hundred  solitaiy  voyagers^ 
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eradled  m  fiie  brain  of  a  Hontgolfier  and  a  OharieB O, 

atop  it  I    Fm  no  public  speaker !    How  the  dence ?  ** 

There  waa  a  loroh  and  a  beaye  in  the  crowd.  **  Pitch 
€0t  the  drunken  loon  t^cried  a  voice.  On  topof  itiheaid 
my  cousin  bawling  for  a  clear  passage.  With  the  tail  of 
my  eye  I  caught  a  glimpee  of  his  plethoric  perspiring 
face  as  he  came  charging  past  the  barrels  of  the  hydrogen* 
apparatus ;  and,  with  that,  Byfield  had  shaken  down  a  rope- 
ladder  and  fixed  it,  and  I  was  scrambling  np  like  a  oat. 

** Out  the  ropes!* 

''Stop  him  I*  my  cousin  bawled*  ''Stop  the  balloanl 
It's  Ohampdivers,  the  murderer  I  ** 

'^  Out  the  ropes  I "  yocif crated  Byfield ;  and  to  my  in* 
finite  relief  I  saw  that  Dalmahoy  was  doing  his  best.  A 
hand  clutched  at  my  heel.  I  let  out  yiciously,  amid  a  roar 
of  the  crowd;  felt  the  kick  reach  and  rattle  home  on 
somebody's  teeth ;  and,  as  the  crowd  made  a  rush  and  the 
balloon  swayed  and  shot  upwards,  heayed  myself  over  the 
rim  into  the  car. 

Becovering  myself  on  the  instant,  I  bent  oyer.  I  had  on 
my  tongue  a  neat  farewell  for  Alain,  but  the  sight  of  a  hun- 
dred upturned  and  contorted  faces  silenced  me  as  a  blow 
might.  There  had  lain  my  real  peril,  in  the  sudden  wild* 
beast  rage  now  suddenly  baffled.  I  read  it,  as  clear  as 
print,  and  sickened.  Nor  was  Alam  in  a  pestare  te  listea. 
Ify  kick  had  sent  Moleskin  fiying  on  top  of  him ;  and  berae 
to  earth,  prone  beneath  the  superincumbent  bulk  of  his 
retainer  he  lay  with  hands  outspread  like  a  swimmer's 
and  nose  buried  in  the  plashy  soil. 
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''THE  UfCOMPLBTS  ASBOKAUIS*^ 

ACL  this  I  took  in  at  a  glance ;  I  dare  say  in  three  see* 
ends  or  less.  The  hnbbnb  beneath  ns  dropped  to  a  low, 
rambling  bass.  Suddenly  a  woman's  scream  diyided  it — 
one  high*pitched  penetrating  scream^  followed  by  silence. 
And  then  as  a  pack  of  bounds  will  start  into  cry,  voice  after 
TOice  canght  up  the  scream  and  reduplicated  it  until  the 
whole  enclosure  rang  with  alarm. 

''  Hnllo  I ''  Byfield  called  to  me :  ''  what  the  deuce  is 
happening  now  f  and  ran  to  his  side  of  the  car.  '^  Good 
Lord,  it's  Dalmahoy  I '' 

It  was.  Beneath  us,  at  the  tail  of  a  depending  rope, 
that  unhappy  lunatic  dangled  between  earth  and  sky.  He 
had  been  the  first  to  cut  the  tether ;  and,  having  severed 
it  below  his  grasp,  had  held  on  while  the  others  cut  loose, 
taking  even  the  asinine  precaution  to  loop  the  end  twice 
loond  his  wrist  Of  course  the  upward  surge  of  the  bal- 
loon had  heaved  him  off  his  feet,  and  his  muddled  instinct 
did  the  rest  Clutching  now  with  both  hands,  he  was 
borne  aloft  like  a  lamb  from  the  flock. 

So  we  reasoned  afterwards.  ^'  The  grapnel  I  ^  gasped 
Byfield ;  for  Dalmaho/s  rope  was  fastened  beneath  the 
floor  of  the  car,  and  not  to  be  reached  by  us.  We  fumbled 
to  cast  the  grapnel  loose,  and  shouted  down  together : 

**  For  God's  sake  hold  on !  Catch  the  anchor  when  it 
oomes !    Youll  break  your  neck  if  you  drop  I  ^ 
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He  swang  into  sight  3guxi  beyond  the  edge  of  the  floor, 
and  nplifted  a  strained,  white  &oe. 

We  cast  loose  the  grapnel,  lowered  it  and  jerked  it  tow- 
ards him.  He  swung  past  it  like  a  pendnlnm,  oanght  it 
with  one  hand  and  missed ;  came  flying  back  on  the  reced« 
ing  curre  and  missed  again.  At  the  third  attempt  he 
blundered  right  against  it,  and  flung  an  arm  oyer  one  of 
the  flukes,  next  a  leg,  and  in  a  trice  we  were  hauling  up, 
hand  over  hand. 

We  dragged  him  inboard.  He  was  pale  but  undef  eatedly 
Tolnble. 

''Must  apologise  to  you  fellows,  really.  Dam  silly, 
dumsy  kind  of  thing  to  do ;  might  have  been  awkward  too. 
Thank  you,  Byfield  my  boy,  I  will :  two  flngera  only — a 
harmless  steadier.'^ 

He  took  the  flask  and  was  lifting  it  But  his  jaw 
dropped  and  his  hand  hung  arrested. 

**  He's  going  to  faint,'*  I  cried.    **  The  strain *" 

**  Strain  on  your  grandmother,  Ducie  I     What's  thai  t" 

He  was  staring  past  my  shoulder,  and  on  the  instant  I 
was  aware  of  a  roice^not  the  afironaufs — speaking  be- 
hind me  and,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  clouds, — 

''  I  take  ye  to  witness.  Mister  Byfleld ^ 

Gonsider  if  you  please.  For  six  days  I  had  been  08oil« 
lating  within  a  pretty  complete  circumference  of  alarms. 
It  is  small  blame  to  me,  I  hope,  that  with  my  nerre  on  so 
nice  a  piTot  I  quiyered  and  swung  to  this  new  apprehen* 
sion  like  a  needle  in  a  compass  box. 

On  the  floor  of  the  car,  at  my  feet,  lay  a  heap  of  plaid 
rugs  and  orercoats,  from  which,  suooessiyely  and  painfully, 
there  emerged  flrst  a  hand  clutching  a  rusty  beayer  hi^ 
next  a  mildly  indignant  face  in  spectacles,  and  flnally  the 
rearward  of  a  yery  small  man  in  a  seedy  suit  of  black.  Ha 
rose  on  his  knees,  his  flnger*tips  resting  on  the  floor,  and 
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Mntemplated  the  aeronaut  oyer  his  glasseB  with  a  world  of 
reproach. 

**  I  take  ye  to  witness^  Mr.  Byfield  I " 

Bjfield  mopped  a  perspiring  brow. 

*^  My  dear  sir,''  he  stammered,  '^  all  a  mistake— -no  fault 
of  mine— explain  presently^  ;  then,  as  one  catching  at  an 
inspiration,  ''Allow  me  to  introduce  yon.  Mr.  Dalmahoy, 
Mr. "* 

**  My  name  is  Sheepshanks,'^  said  the  little  man  stiffly. 
**But  yonll  excuse  me ^' 

Mr.  Dalmahoy  interrupted  with  a  playful  cat-call. 

''  Hear,  hear  I  Silence  I  *  His  name  is  Sheepshanks. 
On  the  Grampian  Hills  his  father  kept  his  flocks — a  thou- 
sand sheep ' — and,  I  make  no  doubt,  shanks  in  proportion. 
Excuse  you.  Sheepshanks  ?  My  dear  sir  I  At  this  alti* 
tnde  one  shank  was  more  than  we  had  a  right  to  expect ; 
*he  ]>lnral  multiplies  the  obligation.'*  Keeping  a  tight 
hold  on  his  hysteria^  Dalmahoy  steadied  himself  by  a  rope 
and  bowed. 

**  And  I,  sir,''-— as  Mr.  Sheepshanks'  thoroughly  bewil« 
dered  gaae  travelled  around  and  met  mine^''  I,  sir,  am 
the  Yioomte  Anne  de  Efiroual  de  St.  Tyes,  at  your  service. 
I  haven't  a  notion  how  or  why  you  come  to  be  here ;  but 
you  seem  likely  to  be  an  acquisition.  On  my  part,"  I  con- 
tmued,  as  there  leapt  into  my  mind  the  stanza  I  had 
vainly  tried  to  recover  in  Mrs.  McBankine's  sitting-room, 
''I  have  the  honour  to  refer  you  to  the  inimitable  Boman 
Ilaooaa--> 

*  Yirtof 9  reclndeni  fanmeiitla  moil 
Coelum  negsta  temptet  iter  Hm^ 
Coetatqve  Tulgaxei  et  adam 
Spernh  hamnm  ftagiente  pemia.* 


•-yeu  have  the  Latin,  sir  P" 
''Hot  a  word."    He  subsided  upon  the  pfle  of  rugs  anA 
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spread  oat  hisi  hands  in  protest.    **  I  tak'  ye  to 
Mr.  Byfleld!" 

''  Then  in  a  minnte  or  so  I  will  do  myself  the  pleasure 
ol  coasf  "*iing/'  said  I^  and  turned  to  scan  the  earth  we 
were  leanng — I  had  not  guessed  how  rapidly. 

We  contemplated  it  from  the  height  of  six  hundred  feet 
—or  so  Byfield  asserted  after  consulting  his  barometer. 
He  added  that  this  was  a  mere  nothing ;  the  wonder  was 
the  balloon  had  risen  at  all  with  one-haU  of  the  total  folly 
of  Edinburgh  clinging  to  the  car.  I  passed  the  possible  in- 
accuracy and  certain  ill-temper  of  this  calculation.  He  had 
(he  explained)  made  jettison  of  at  least  a  hundredweight 
of  sand  ballast.  I  could  only  hope  it  had  fallen  on  my 
cousin.  To  me>  six  hundred  feet  appeared  a  very  respect- 
able eminence.    And  the  yiew  was  rarishing. 

The  Lunardi  mounting  through  a  stagnant  calm  in  a 
line  almost  vertical,  had  pierced  the  morning  mists,  and 
now  swam  emancipated  in  a  heaven  of  exquisite  blue.  Be- 
low us,  by  some  trick  of  eyesight,  the  country  had  grown 
concave,  its  horizons  curving  up  like  the  rim  of  a  shallow 
bowl — a  bowl  heaped,  in  point  of  fact,  with  sea-fog,  but  to 
our  eyes  with  a  froth  delicate  and  dazzling  as  a  whipped 
syllabub  of  snow.  Upon  it  the  travelling  shadow  of  the 
balloon  became  no  shadow  but  a  stain ;  an  amethyst  (yon 
might  call  it)  purged  of  all  grosser  properties  than  colour 
and  lucency.  At  times  thrilled  by  no  perceptible  wind, 
rather  by  the  pulse  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  froth  shook  and 
parted ;  and  then  behold,  deep  in  the  crevasses,  vignetted 
and  shining,  an  acre  or  two  of  the  earth  of  man's  business 
and  f  ret-^tiUed  slopes  of  the  Lothians,  ships  dotted  on  the 
Forth,  the  capital  like  a  hive  that  some  child  had  smoked 
—the  ear  of  fancy  could  almost  hear  it  buzzing. 

I  snatched  the  glass  from  Byfield,  and  brought  it  to 
f ooos  upon  one  of  these  peepshow  rifts :  and  lo  I  at  the 
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loot  of  the  shaft,  imaged,  as  it  were,  far  down  in  a  Inminons 
wdl,  a  green  hillside  and  three  figares  standing.  A  white 
speck  fluttered  ;  and  fluttered  until  the  rift  dosed  again. 
Flora's  handkerchief  I  Blessings  on  the  brave  hand  that 
irated  it ! — at  a  moment  when  (as  I  have  since  heard  and 
knew  without  need  of  hearing)  her  heart  was  down  in  her 
shoes,  or,  to  speak  accurately,  in  the  milkmaid  Janefs. 
Smgular  in  many  things,  she  was  at  one  with  the  rest  of 
her  sex  in  its  native  and  incurable  distrust  of  man's  inven* 
tions. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  my  own  faith  in  aSrostatics  waa 
a  plant — a  sensitiTe  plant— of  extremely  tender  growth. 
Either  I  failed,  a  while  back,  in  painting  the  emotions  of 
my  descent  of  the  ''  Devil's  Elbow,''  or  the  reader  knows 
that  I  am  a  chicken-hearted  fellow  about  a  height.  I 
make  him  a  present  of  the  admission.  Set  me  on  a  plane 
saperficies,  and  I  will  jog  with  all  the  insouciance  of  a 
lolling  stone ;  toss  me  in  air  and,  with  the  stone  in  the 
child's  adage,  I  am  in  the  hands  of  the  deviL  Even 
to  the  qualified  instability  of  a  sea-going  ship  I  have 
ever  committed  myself  with  resignation  rather  than  confi* 
dence. 

But  to  my  unspeakable  relief  the  Lunardt  floated  up» 
wards,  and  contintted  to  float,  almost  without  a  tremor. 
Only  by  reading  the  barometer,  or  by  casting  scraps  of 
paper  overboard,  could  we  tell  that  the  machine  moved  at 
all.  Now  and  again  we  revolved  slowly :  so  Byfield's  com* 
pass  informed  us,  but  for  ourselves  we  had  never  guessed 
it  Of  dizziness  I  felt  no  longer  a  symptom,  for  the  suffi* 
dent  reason  that  the  provocatives  were  nowhere  at  hand. 
We  were  the  only  point  in  space,  without  possibility  of 
eomparison  with  another.  We  were  made  one  with  the 
dean  silences  receiving  us ;  and  speaking  only  for  the  Yi* 
I  oamie  Anne  da  St  Yves,  I  dare  assert  that  for  flve  uum- 
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ntes  a  newly  bathed  iniaiit  had  not  been  len  conaotona  of 
original  Bin. 

^'Bnt  look  here,  yon  know*— it  was  Byfield  at  my 
elbow — '^Fm  a  public  character,  by  Geoige;  and  this 
puts  me  in  a  deyiliah  awkward  position/' 

''  So  it  does,''  I  agreed.  **  Ton  proclaimed  yonrself  a  sot 
itary  royager ;  and  here,  to  the  naked  eye,  are  four  of  na." 

**  And  pray  how  can  I  help  that  ?  If,  at  the  last  mo* 
ment,  a  couple  of  lunatics  come  rushing  in *^ 

''They  still  leave  Sheepshanks  to  be  accounted  fon* 
Byfield  began  to  irritate  me.  I  turned  to  iiie  stowaway. 
**  Perhaps,"  said  I,  *'  Mr.  Sheepshanks  will  explain.'' 

''I  paid  in  advance,''  Mr.  Sheepshanks  began,  eager  to 
seize  the  opening  presented.  **  The  fact  is,  I'm  a  married 
man.'' 

**  Already  at  two  pointa  you  have  the  advantage  of  na. 
Proceed,  sir  I'' 

''Ton  were  good  enough  just  now  to  give  me  jooi 
name,  Mr. " 

*^  The  Vicomte  Anne  de  E^roual  de  St  Yvea.'* 

^'  It  ia  a  aomewhat  difficult  name  to  remember.'' 

''  If  that  be  all,  sir,  within  two  minutes  you  shall  have 
a  rMfnoria  teehnica  prepared  for  use  during  the  voyage." 

Mr.  Sheepshanks  harked  back.    *'  I  am  a  married  noan*  i 
and — d'ye  see  ? — ^Mrs.  Sheepshanks,  as  you  might  aay,  I 
has  no  sympathy  with  ballooning.    She  was  a  Gntluia 
of  Dumfriea." 

^*  Which  aooonnta  for  it,  to  be  aure,"  aaid  L 

'^  To  me,  air,  on  the  contrary,  afiroatatioa  have  long: 
been  an  alluring  atudy.  I  might  even,  Mr.  ■,  I  mightj 
oven,  I  aay^  term  it  the  paaaion  of  my  life."  Hia  mild 
eyea  ahone  behind  their  glaases.  *'  1  remember  Yinoent 
Lunardi,  air.  I  was  present  in  Heriof  a  Qardena  when  hi 
made  an  aaoenaion  there  in  October  '86.    He  eame  dowa 
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at  Oopar.  The  Society  of  Oenilemaai  Oolfers  at  Cnpar 
pieaeuted  him  with  an  address ;  and  at  Edinburgh  he  was 
admitted  Knight  Gompanion  of  the  Beggar's  Benieon,  a 
social  company^  or  (as  I  may  say)  crew^  since  defunct.  A 
thin-faced  man^  sir.  He  wore  a  peculiar  bonnet^  if  t 
may  use  the  expression,  Tory  much  cocked  up  behind.  The 
shape  became  fashionable.  He  once  pawned  his  watch 
with  me>  sir ;  that  being  my  profession.  I  regret  to  say 
he  redeemed  it  subsequently ;  otherwise  I  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  showing  it  to  you.  0  yes^  the  theory  of 
baUooning  has  long  been  a  passion  with  me.  But  in 
deference  to  Mrs.  Sheepshanks  I  have  abstained  from  the 
actual  practice — ^until  to-day.  To  tell  you  the  truths  my 
wife  belieyes  me  to  be  brushing  off  the  cobwebs  in  the 
Kyles  of  Bute.'' 

*^  Are  there  any  cobwebs  in  the  Kyles  of  Bute  P  '^  asked 
Dalmahoy,  in  a  tone  unnaturally  calm. 

''A  figure  of  speech^  sir — Bk  one  might  say^  holiday* 
keeping  there.  I  paid  Mr.  Byfield  five  pounds  in  adrance. 
I  have  his  receipt.  And  the  stipulation  was  that  I  should 
be  concealed  in  the  car  and  make  the  ascension  with  him 
done.** 

*'  Are  we  then  to  take  it,  Af,  that  our  company  offends 
you  P'*  I  demanded. 

He  made  haste  to  disclaim.  ''  Not  at  all :  decidedly  not 
in  the  least.  But  the  chances  were  for  far  less  agreeable 
ssBoointoB.*'  I  nodded.  '^  And  a  bargain's  a  bargain/'  he 
wound  up. 

''So  it  is,"  said  L  **  Byfield,  hand  Mr.  Sheepshanks 
back  his  five  pounds." 

''  0,  come  now  I "  the  aeronaut  objected.  ''  And  who 
BMiy  you  be  to  be  ordering  a  man  about  P" 

^  I  beliere  I  hare  already  answered  that  qnestjon  twioe 
in  your  hearing." 
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''Moaha  the  Viacoant  Thingamy  de  Something-or- 
other  F    I  dare  say  I  ** 

''  Haye  yoa  any  objection  P  '' 

''Not  tiie  amalleBt.  For  all  I  care,  yon  are  Robert 
Bums,  or  Napoleon  Bnonaparte,  or  anything  from  the 
Mother  of  the  Gracchi  to  BaUam'a  Aas.  Bat  I  knew  yoo 
first  as  Mr.  Dacie;  and  yon  may  take  it  that  I'm  Mr. 
Don't  see.''  He  reached  np  a  hand  towards  the  valfe- 
string. 

''  What  are  yon  proposing  to  do  i** 

*'  To  descend.'* 

''What  ?— back  to  the  endosnre  i" 

"  Scarcely  that,  seeing  that  we  hare  strack  a  northeriy 
current,  and  are  trayelling  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an 
hour,  perhaps.  That's  Broad  Law  to  the  south  of  us,  as  I 
make  it  out." 

"  But  why  descend  at  all  ?  " 

"  Because  it  sticks  in  my  head  that  some  one  in  the 
crowd  called  you  by  a  name  that  wasn't  Ducie  ;  and  by  a 
title,  for  that  matter,  which  didn't  sound  like  "  Viaoount'' 
I  took  it  at  the  time  for  a  constable's  trick ;  but  I  begin  to 
haye  my  strong  doubts." 

The  fellow  was  dangerous.  I  stooped  nonchalantly,  on 
pretence  of  picking  up  a  plaid ;  for  the  air  had  turned  bit- 
terly cold  of  a  sudden. 

Mr.  Byfield,  a  word  in  your  priyate  ear,  if  you  wilL" 
As  you  please,"  said  he,  dropping  the  yalye-string. 

We  leaned  together  oyer  the  breastwork  of  the  car.    "  If 
I  mistake  not,"  I  said,  speaking  low,  "  the  name  was  \ 
Champdiyers."  | 

.    He  nodded.  j 

"  The  gentleman  who  raised  that  foolish  but  infernally 
risky  ory  was  my  own  cousin,  the  Viscount  de  St.  Yyes.  I 
giye  you  my  nrd  of  honour  to  thaf    Obaenring  that 
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this  staggered  him,  I  added,  mighty  slyly,  **  I  suppose  it 
doesn't  occur  to  you  now  that  the  whole  afbdr  was  a  game 
for  a  friendly  wager  f 

''  No,''  he  answered,  brutally,  **  it  doesn't.  And  what's 
more,  it  won't  go  down." 

"  In  that  respect,"  said  I,  with  a  sudden  change  of  key, 
*'  it  resembles  your  balloon.  But  I  admire  the  obstinacy 
of  your  suspicions ;  since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am 
Champdiyers." 

"  The  mur ^" 

'*  Oertainly  not.    I  killed  the  man  in  fair  duel." 

**  Ha ! "  He  eyed  me  with  sour  distrust.  **  That  is 
what  you  haye  to  proye." 

**  Man  aliye,  you  don't  expect  me  to  demonstrate  it  up 
here,  by  the  simple  apparatus  of  ballooning  I " 

**  There  is  no  talk  of  *  up  here,' "  said  he,  and  reached 
for  the  yalye-string. 

''  Say  '  down  there '  then.  Down  there  it  is  no  business 
of  the  accused  to  proye  his  innocence.  By  what  I  haye 
heard  of  the  law,  English  or  Scotch,  the  boot  is  on  the 
other  leg.  But  111  tell  you  what  I  can  proya  I  can 
proye^  sir,  that  I  haye  been  a  deal  in  your  company  of 
late ;  that  I  supped  with  you  and  Mr.  Dalmahoy  no  longer 
ago  than  Wednesday.  You  may  put  it  that  we  three  are 
here  together  again  by  accident ;  that  you  neyer  sus- 
pected me  ;  that  my  inyasion  of  your  machine  was  a  com- 
plete surprise  to  you,  and,  so  far  as  you  were  concerned, 
wholly  fortuitous  But  ask  yourself  what  any  intelligent 
jury  is  likely  to  make  of  that  cock-and-bull  story."  Mr. 
Byfield  was  yisibly  shaken.  ^'  Add  to  this,"  I  proceeded, 
''that  you  haye  to  explain  Sheepshanks  ;  to  confess  that 
you  gulled  the  public  by  adyertising  a  lonely  ascension, 
and  haranguing  a  befooled  multitude  to  the  same  intent, 
when,  all  the  time,  you  had  a  companion  ooneealed  in  tli4 
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tBT.  'A  public  character'  yon  call  yourself  I  My  irord, 
■ir  I  therell  be  no  mistake  about  it  this  time/^ 

I  pansed,  took  breath,  and  shook  a  finger  at  him : — 

'^Now  just  you  listen  to  me,  Mr.  Byfield.  Pull  that 
string  and  a  sadly  discredited  aeronaut  descends  upon  the 
least  charitable  of  worlds.  Why,  sir,  in  any  case  your 
game  in  Edinburgh  is  up.  The  public  is  dog-tired  of  you 
and  your  ascensions,  as  any  obserrant  child  in  to-day's 
crowd  could  haye  told  you.  The  truth  was  there  staring 
you  in  the  face ;  and  next  time  eyen  your  purblind  yanity 
must  recognise  it.  Consider  ;  I  offered  you  two  hundred 
guineas  for  the  conyenience  of  your  balloon.  I  now  double 
that  offer  on  condition  that  I  become  its  owner  during  this 
trip,  and  that  you  manipulate  it  as  I  wish.  Here  are  the 
notes ;  and  out  of  the  total  you  will  refund  fiye  ponnds  to 
Mr.  Sheepshanks.''. 

Byfield's  complexion  had  grown  streaky  as  his  balloon  *, 
and  with  colours  not  so  yery  dissimilar.  I  had  stabbed 
upon  his  yital  self-conceit,  and  the  man  was  really  hurt. 

''  You  must  giye  me  time,"  he  stammered. 

''  By  all  means.''  I  knew  he  was  beaten.  But  only  the 
poorness  of  my  case  excused  me,  and  I  had  no  affection  for 
the  weapons  used.  I  turned  with  relief  to  the  otfaeiti 
Dalmahoy  was  seated  on  the  floor  of  the  car,  and  helping 
Mr.  Sheepshanks  to  unpack  a  carpet  bag. 

''This  will  be  whiskey,"  the  little  pawnbroker  an« 
Bounced  :  ''  three  bottles.  My  wife  said, '  Surely^  Elshan* 
der,  yell  find  whiskey  where  ye're  gaun.'  '  No  doubt  I 
will,'  said  I,  'but  I'm  not  yery  confident  of  its  quality; 
and  if s  a  far  step/  My  itinerary,  Mr.  Dalmahoy,  was 
planned  from  Greenock  to  the  Kyles  of  Bute  and  back^ 
$mA  thence  coastwise  to  Saltcoats  and  the  land  of  Bums.  I 
tald  her,  if  she  had  anything  to  communicate,  to  address 
htr  letter  to  the  care  of  the  postmaster,  Ayr— ha»  ha  I'' 
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He  broke  off  and  gazed  reproaolifnlly  into  Dalmahoy's  im« 
paesiye  face.  ''  Ayr — air,''  he  explained  :  **  a  little  play 
upon  words.'' 

**  Skye  wonld  have  been  better/'  suggested  Dalmaboy, 
without  moTing  an  eyelid. 

**  Skye  P  Dear  me— capital,  capital !  Only  yon  see,'^ 
he  nrged,  ''she  wouldn't  expect  me  to  be  in  Skye." 

A  minute  later  he  drew  me  aside.  **  Excellent  company 
your  friend  is,  sir ;  most  gentlemanly  manners;  but  at 
times,  if  I  may  say  so,  not  very  gleg/' 

My  hands  by  this  time  were  numb  with  cold.  We  had 
been  ascending  steadily,  and  Byfield's  English  thermom- 
eter stood  at  thirteen  degrees.  I  borrowed  from  the  heap 
a  thicker  overcoat,  in  the  pocket  of  which  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  find  a  pair  of  furred  gloves ;  and  leaned  over 
for  another  look  below,,  still  with  a  comer  of  my  eye  for 
the  aeronaut,  who  stood  biting  his  nails,  as  far  from  me  as 
the  car  allowed. 

The  sea-fog  had  vanished,  and  the  south  of  Scotland  lay 
spread  beneath  us  from  sea  to  sea,  like  a  map  in  monotint. 
Kay,  yonder  was  England,  with  the  Solway  cleaving  the 
coast — a  broad,  bright  spearhead,  slightly  bent  at  the  tip 
^-and  the  fells  of  Cumberland  beyond,  mere  hummocks 
on  the  horizon  ;  all  else  flat  as  a  board  or  as  the  bottom  of 
a  saucer.  White  threads  of  high-road  connected  town  te 
town :  the  intervening  hills  had  fallen  down,  and  the 
towns,  as  if  in  fright,  had  shrunk  into  themselves,  eon- 
tracting  their  suburbs  as  a  snail  his  horns.  The  old  poet 
was  right  who  said  that  Olympians  had  a  delicate  view. 
The  lace-makers  of  Valenciennes  might  have  had  the  trac- 
ing of  those  towns  and  high-roads  ;  those  knots  of  guipur$ 
sud  ligatures  of  finest  rSseau-iroTlL.  And  when  I  consid- 
srsd  that  what  I  looked  down  on-^this,  with  its  arteries 
and  nodules  of  public  traiBo^-was  a  nation ;  tiiat  eaek 
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■iient  nodab  held  some  thousands  of  men,  eaek  man 
moderately  ready  to  die  in  defence  of  his  shopboard  «nd 
hen-roost ;  it  came  into  my  mind  that  my  Emperor's  em* 
blem  was  the  bee,  and  this  Britain  the  spider's  web,  sore 
enough. 

Byfield  came  across  and  stood  at  my  elbow. 

''  Mr.  Dacie^  I  have  considered  your  offer,  and  aooept 
it.    Ifs  a  corst  position ^' 

**  For  a  public  character/'  I  put  in  affably. 

''  Don%  sir  I  I  beg  that  you  don't  Your  words  jnst 
now  made  me  suffer  a  good  deal ;  the  more,  that  I  per- 
ceiye  a  part  of  them  to  be  true.  An  aeronaut,  sir,  has 
ambition — ^how  can  he  help  it  ?  The  public,  the  news- 
papers feed  it  for  a  while  ;  they  fSte,  and  flatter,  and  ap- 
plaud him.  But  in  its  heart  the  public  ranks  him  with 
the  mountebank,  and  reseryes  the  right  to  drop  him  when 
tired  of  his  tricks.  Is  it  wonderful  that  he  forgets  this 
sometimes  P  For  in  his  own  thoughts  he  is  not  a  rnoun* 
tebank — ^no,  by  God,  he  is  not  I '' 

The  man  spoke  with  genuine  passion.  I  held  oat  my 
hand. 

''  Mr.  Byfield,  my  words  were  brutal.  I  b^  yon  will 
aUow  me  to  take  them  back/' 

He  shook  his  head.  ''They  were  true,  sir ;  partly  true, 
that  is." 

''  I  am  not  so  sure.  A  balloon,  as  you  hint  and  I  begin 
to  disoerer,  may  alter  the  perspective  of  a  man's  ambitions. 
Here  are  the  notes ;  and  on  the  top  of  them  I  giro  you  my 
word  that  you  are  not  abetting  a  criminal.  How  long 
should  the  Lunardi  be  able  to  maintain  itself  in  air  ?  ^ 

'*  I  hare  neyer  tried  it ;  but  I  calculate  on  twenly  houa 
•--say  twenty-four  at  a  pinoh.'* 

«'  We  will  test  it.    The  current,  I  ae^  isstill  noi 
or  frsn  that  to  north-by«east.    And  our  height  F 
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He  consulted  the  barometer.  '^  Something  under  three 
miles.'' 

Dalmahoy  heard  and  whooped.  ^'  Hi  I  you  fellows, 
oome  to  lunch  1  Sandwiches,  shortbread,  and  cleanest 
Olenliret — ^Elshander's  Feast : — 

*  Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  pricey 
Or  both  divide  the  crown ; 
He  rmised  a  mortal  to  the  aldei       ' 

Sheepshanks  provided  the  whiskey.  Bise,  Elshander— 
observe  that  you  have  no  worlds  left  to  conquer,  and  hav* 
ing  shed  the  perfunctory  tear,  pass  the  corkscrew.  Come 
along,  Ducie ;  come  my  DsBdalian  boy ;  if  you  are  not 
hungry,  I  am,  and  so  is — Sheepshanks — ^What  the  dickens 
do  yon  mean  by  consorting  with  a  singular  verb  P  Ver* 
hum  eum  naniinativo^^I  should  say,  so  are  sheepshanks.'* 

Byfield  produced  from  one  of  the  lockers  «  pork  pie  and 
a  bottle  of  sherry  (the  viaticum  in  choice  and  assortment 
almost  explained  the  man)  and  we  sat  down  to  the  repast. 
Dalmahoy's  tongue  ran  like  a  brook.  He  addressed  Mr. 
Sheepshanks  with  light-hearted  impartiality  as  Philip's 
rojil  son,  as  the  Man  of  Boss,  as  the  divine  Glarinda.  He 
elected  him  Professor  of  Marital  Diplomacy  to  the  Univer* 
sity  of  Oramond.  He  passed  the  bottle  and  called  on  him 
for  a  toast,  a  song---''  Oblige  me.  Sheepshanks,  by  making 
the  welkin  ring."  Mr.  Sheepshanks  beamed,  and  gave  us 
a  sentiment  instead.  The  little  man  was  enjoying  himself 
amasingly.  ''  Fund  of  spirits  your  friend  has,  to  be  sure, 
sir,  quite  a  fund.'' 

Either  my  own  spirits  were  running  low  or  the  bitter 
oold  had  congealed  them.  I  was  conscious  of  my  thin 
t)aQ  suity^nd  moreover  of  a  masterful  desire  of  sleep.  E 
fdt  no  inclination  for  food,  but  drained  half  a  tumblerful 
of  the  Sheepshanks  whiskey,  and  crawled  beneath  the  pfle 
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at  plaidfl.  Byllflld  oonadenlel j  hdped  me  to  anuigt 
thenu  He  maj  or  may  not  hare  canght  eome  aooe&t  ol 
nnoertaintj  in  my  tiianka ;  at  any  rate  he  thoiiglit  fit  to 
add  the  assnranoe, ''  You  may  trust  me^  Mr.  BiAcie.''  I 
eaw  that  I  could  and  began  almoet  to  like  the  fellow.  * 

In  thiB  postaie  I  doied  through  the  afternoon.  In 
dreams  I  heard  Dalmahoy  and  Sheepshanks  lifting  their 
Toioes  in  amcsbttan  song,  and  became  languidly  aware 
that  they  were  growing  uproarious.  I  heard  Byfield  ez- 
postulathig,  apparently  in  Tain ;  for  I  awoke  next  to  find 
that  Sheepshanks  had  stumbled  oyer  me  whfle  illustrating^ 
with  an  empty  bottle^  the  motions  of  tossing  the  caber. 
^  Old  Hieland  sportB,''  explained  Dalmahoy,  wiping  tean 
of  Tain  laughter:  ''his  mother's  uncle  was  out  in  the 
Forty-fiye.  Sorry  to  wake  you.  Dude :  below,  my  babe  I ' 
It  did  not  occur  to  me  to  smoke  danger  in  this  tomfoolery. 
I  turned  oyer  and  dosed  again. 

It  seemed  but  a  minute  later  that  a  bussing  in  my  esn 
awoke  me ;  with  a  stab  of  pain  as  though  my  temples  wen 
being  split  with  a  wedge.  On  the  instant  I  heard  my 
name  cried  aloud,  and  eat  up ;  to  find  myself  blinking  in  s 
broad  flood  of  moonlight  oyer  against  the  agitated  face  of 
Dsdmahoy* 

"  Byfield '^  I  began. 

Dslmahoy  pointed.  The  aeronaut  lay  at  my  leet,  col- 
lapsed  like  some  monstrous  marionette,  with  legs  and  arms 
a-splay.  Across  his  legs,  with  head  propped  against  s 
locker,  reclined  Sheepshanks,  and  gased  upwards  wtth  sn 
approying  smile.  ''Awkward  business,'*  explained  Dal- 
mahoy,  between  gasps.  "Sheepshanks  unmanageable ; 
ean't  oarty  his  liquor  like  a  gentleman  :  thought  it  funny 
both  of  us  pitch  out  ballast  Byfield  lost  his  temper, 
worst  thing  in  the  world.  One  thing  I  pride  myself,  'knen- 
shis  to  reason*    No  holding  Sheepshanks ;  Byfletdgothim 
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down ;  too  late :  ffunt.  SheepBhanks  wants  ring  for  'sliist- 
anoe :  pnlk  string :  breaks.  When  the  string  breaks  Ia^ 
nardi  wonH  fall — ^tha's  the  deyil  of  if 

''  WUh  my  tol-de-rol^'*  Hr.  Sheepshanks  mnrmnred. 
"  Pretty — ^very  pret^.** 

I  cast  a  look  aloft.  The  Lunardi  was  transformed :  every 
mch  of  it  frosted  as  with  silver.  All  the  ropes  and  oords 
ran  with  silver  too,  or  liquid  mercury.  And  in  the  midst 
of  this  sparkling  cage,  a  little  below  the  hoop,  and  fire  feet 
at  least  above  reach,  dangled  the  broken  valve«string. 

''Well,''  I  said,  ''you  have  made  a  handsome  mess  of  it. 
Ftos  me  the  broken  end^  and  be  good  enough  not  to  lose 
yonr  head.'' 

''  I  wish  I  could,"  he  groaned,  pressing  it  between  his 
palms.  *'  My  dear  sir,  I'm  not  frightened,  if  that  is  your 
meaning." 

I  was,  and  horribly.  But  the  thing  had  to  be  done.  The 
reader  will  perhaps  forgive  me  for  touching  shyly  on  the 
next  two  or  three  minutes,  which  still  recur  on  the  smallest 
provocation  and  play  bogey  with  my  dreams.  To  balance 
on  the  edge  of  night,  quaking,  gripping  a  frozen  rope ;  to 
dimb  and  feel  the  pit  of  one's  stomach  slipping  like  a 
bucket  in  a  fathomless  well — ^I  suppose  the  intolerable 
pains  in  my  head  spurred  me  to  the  attempt — ^these  and  the 
urgent  shortness  of  my  breathing — ^much  as  a  toothache 
will  drive  a  man  up  to  the  dentist's  chair.  I  knotted  the 
broken  ends  of  the  valve-string  and  slid  back  into  the  car : 
then  tugged  the  valve  open,  while  with  my  disengaged  arm 
I  wiped  the  sweat  from  my  forehead.  It  froze  upon  the 
coat-cuff. 

In  a  minute  or  so  the  drumming  in  my  ears  grew  less 
violent.  ^Dalmahoy  bent  over  the  aeronaut,  who  was  bleed-^ 
ing  at  the  nose,  and  now  began  to  breathe  stertorously. 
Sheepshanks  had  fallen  into  placid  dumber.    I  kept  the 
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Talre  open  antil  we  deBoended  into  a  sbratom  of  f  og^ 
from  which,  no  doubt,  the  Lunardi  had  lately  risen  :  the 
moistare  collected  here  would -aooonnt  for  its  congelated 
coat  of  silyer.  By-and-bye,  still  without  rising,  we  were 
quit  of  the  fog,  and  the  moon  swept  the  hollow  beneath  us, 
rescuing  solitary  scraps  and  sheets  of  water  and  letting 
them  slip  again  like  imprehensible  ghosts.  Small  fieiy 
eyes  opened  and  shut  on  us :  cressets  of  flame  on  &ctoiy 
chimneys,  more  and  more  frequent.  I  studied  the  com- 
pass. Our  course  lay  south  by  west.  But  our  where- 
abouts ?  Dalmahoy,  being  appealed  to,  suggested  Glasgow : 
and  thenceforward  I  let  him  alone.    Byfield  snored  on. 

I  pulled  out  my  watch,  which  I  had  forgotten  to  wind ; 
and  found  it  run  down.  The  hands  stood  at  twenty  min« 
ntes  past  four.  Daylight,  then,  could  not  be  &r  oflE. 
Eighteen  hours — say  twenty  :  and  Byfield  had  guessed  ova 
rate  at  one  time  to  be  thirty  miles  an  hour.  Five  hundred 
mile&— 

A  line  of  silver  ahead :  a  ribbon  drawn  taut  across  the 
night,  clean-edged,  broadening — ^the  sea  I  In  a  minute  or 
two  I  caught  the  murmur  of  the  coast.  '^  Fire  hundred 
miles,''  I  began  to  reckon  again,  and  a  holy  calm  dawned 
on  me  as  the  Lunardi  swept  high  oyer  the  fringing  surf, 
and  its  voice  faded  back  with  the  glimmer  of  a  white-washed 
flshimg  haven. 

I  roused  Dalmahoy  and  pointed.    ''The  seal" 

"Looks  like  it.    Which,  I  wonder?" 

"The  English  Channel,  man." 

"I  say — are  you  sure?" 

"Eh?"  exclaimed  Byfield,  waking  up  and  coming  for- 
waid  with  a  stagger. 

"The  Englfah  Channel." 

"The  French  fiddlestick,"  said  he  with  equal  prompt- 
ness. 
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^'O^Lare  it  as  you  please  I ''I  retorted.  It  was  not  worth 
aigning  with  the  man, 

^'Whatisthehour?*'     . 

I  told  him  that  my  watch  had  ran  down.  His  had  done 
the  same.  Dalmahoy  did  not  carry  one.  We  searched  the 
still  prostrate  Sheepshanks :  his  had  stopped  at  ten  min* 
ntes  to  f onr.  Byfield  replaced  it  and  underlined  his  dis* 
gust  with  a  kick. 

*'A  nice  lot,**  he  ejaculated.  ''  I  owe  you  my  thanks, 
Hr.  Ducie,  all  the  same.  It  was  touch  and  go  with  us,  and 
my  head's  none  the  better  for  if 

'' But  I  say,^  expostulated  Dalmahoy.  ''France!  This 
k  getting  past  a  joke.'' 

''So  you  are  really  beginning  to  discoyer  that,  are 
youf* 

Byfleld  stood,  holding  by  a  rope,  and  studied  the  dark* 
nefls  ahead.  Beside  him  I  hugged  my  conyiction — ^hour 
after  hour,  it  seemed :  and  still  the  dawn  did  not  come. 

He  turned  at  length. 

"I  see  a  coast  line  to  the  south  of  us.  This  will  be  the 
Bristol  Channel,  and  the  balloon  is  sinking.  Fitch  out 
lome  ballast,  if  these  idiots  have  left  any.'' 

I  found  a  couple  of  sandbags  and  emptied  them  OTer- 
board.  The  coast,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  close  at  hand. 
But  the  Lunardi  rose  in  time  to  dear  the  cliff  barrier 
by  some  hundreds  of  feet.  A  wild  sea  ran  on  it :  of  its 
sarf ,  as  of  a  grey  and  agonising  face,  we  caught  one  glimpse 
as  we  hurled  high  and  clear  over  the  roar :  and,  a  minute 
later,  to  our  infinite  dismay  were  actually  skimming  the 
aor&ce  of  a  black  hillside.  "  Hold  on  I "  screamed  By- 
fldd,  and  I  had  barely  time  to  tighten  my  grip  when-— crash  I 
the  car  struck  the  turf  and  pitched  us  together  in  a  heap 
ou  the  floor.  Bump  I  the  next  blow  shook  us  like  peas  in 
aUadder.    I  drew  my  legs  up  and  waited  for  the  third* 
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None  cama  The  oar  gyrated  madly  and  aining  alowly 
baok  to  equilibrimn.  We  picked  oarselyee  np,  tossed  rag^ 
ooatB^  instraments^  promiscnonsly  overboard,  and  mounted 
again.  The  chine  of  the  tall  hill,  oar  stumbling-block,  f  ell 
back  and  was  lost,  and  we  swept  forward  into  f onnka 
shadow. 

«'  Confound  it  I"*  said  Byfield,  ''  the  land  can't  be  unin- 
habited r 

It  was,  for  aught  we  could  see.  Not  a  light  showed  any* 
where ;  and  to  make  things  worse  the  moon  had  abandoned 
us.  For  one  good  hour  we  swept  through  chaos  to  the 
tuneless  lamentations  of  Sheepshanks,  who  declared  that 
his  ooUar-bone  was  broken. 

Then  Dalmahoy  flung  a  hand  upwards.  Night  lay  like 
a  sack  around  and  below  us  :  but  right  aloft,  at  the  sEenith^ 
day  was  trembling.  Slowly  established,  it  spread  and  d» 
Bcended  upon  us  until  it  touched  a  distant  verge  of  hilb» 
and  these,  cut  by  the  rim  of  the  rising  sun,  flowed  sud 
denly  with  streams  of  crimson. 

**  Over  with  the  grapnel  I  *'  Byfield  sprang  to  the  yalTe* 
string  and  pulled;  and  the  featureless  earth  rushed  up 
towards  us. 

The  sunlight  through  which  we  were  fitlling  had  not 
touched  it  yet.  It  leaped  on  us,  drenched  in  shadow,  liki 
some  incalculable  beast  from  its  covert :  a  land  shaggy  with 
woods  and  coppices.  Between  the  woods  a  desolate  river 
glimmered.  A  colony  of  herons  rose  from  the  tree-tops 
beneath  us  and  flew  squawking  for  the  farther  shore. 

''  This  won't  do,''  said  Byfleld,  and  shut  the  escape.  **  ¥e 
must  win  clear  of  these  woods.  Hullo  I "  Ahead  of  us  the 
river  widened  abruptly  into  a  shining  estuary,  populous 
with  anchored  shipping;  Tall  hills  flanked  it,  apd  in  the 
curve  of  the  westernmost  hill  a  grey  town  rose  from  the 
waterside :  its  terraces  climbing  tier  upon  tier,  like  seatf 
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in  an  amphitheatre ;  its  ohimneys  lifting  their  smoke  oyer 
against  the  dawn*  The  tiers  curved  away  southward  to  a 
round  castle  and  a  spit  of  rock,  off  which  a  brig  under  white 
canvas  stood  out  for  the  line  of  the  open  sea. 

We  swept  across  the  roadstead  towards  the  town,  trailing 
our  grapnel  as  it  were  a  hooked  fish,  a  bare  hundred  feet 
above  the  water.  Faces  stared  up  at  us  from  the  ships' 
decks.  The  crew  of  one  lowered  a  boat  to  pursue ;  we  were 
half  a  mile  away  before  it  touched  the  water.  Should  we 
dear  the  town  ?  At  Byfield's  orders  we  stripped  off  our 
overcoats  and  stood  ready  to  lighten  ship  :  but  seeing  that 
the  deflected  wind  in  the  estuary  was  carrying  us  towards 
the  subarbs  and  the  harbour's  mouth,  he  changed  his 
mmd. 

''It  IB  devil  or  deep  sea,*  he  announced*  ''  We  will  try 
the  grapneL  Look  to  it,  Ducie,  while  I  take  the  valve.* 
He  pressed  a  clasp-knife  into  my  hand.  ''  Out,  if  I  give  the 
word.* 

We  descended  a  few  feet.  We  were  skimming  the  ridge. 
The  grapnel  touched,  and  in  the  time  it  takes  you  to  wink^ 
had  ploughed  through  a  kitchen  garden,  uprooting  a  regi* 
meiit  of  currant  bushes ;  had  leaped  clear,  and  was  caught 
in  the  eaves  of  a  wooden  outhouse,  fetching  us  up  with  a 
dislocating  shock.  I  heard  a  rending  noise  and  picked 
.  myself  up  in  time  to  see  the  building  collapse  like  a  house 
of  cards  and  a  pair  of  demented  pigs  emerge  from  the  ruins 
and  plunge  across  the  garden  beds.  And  with  that  I  was 
pitched  off  my  feet  again  as  the  hook  caught  in  an  iron 
^hwauxHh-frise,  and  held  fast. 

**  Hold  tight  I  *  shouted  Byfield,  as  the  oar  lurched  and 
straggled,  careening  desperately.  ''Don't  out»  man  I 
Whatthedevfll* 

Our  rope  had  tautened  over  the  coping  of  a  high  stoM 
vdl ;  and  the  straining  Lunardi'   a  very  laiga  and  baaA' 
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fome  bloesom,  bending  on  a  yery  thin  stalk— OTerhnng  flu 
grayelled  jard ;  and  lo  I  from  the  centre  of  it  stared  up  at 
us,  rigid  with  amazement,  the  faces  of  a  sqnad  of  Britisk 
red-coats  I 

I  believe  that  the  first  glimpse  of  that  abhorred  nni- 
form  brought  my  knife  down  upon  the  rope.  In  two 
seconds  I  had  slashed  throngh  the  strands,  and  the  flaccid 
machine  lifted  and  bore  us  from  their  ken.  But  I  see 
their  faces  yet,  as  in  basso  relievo:  round-eyed,  opea^ 
mouthed ;  honest  country  faces,  and  boyish,  every  one; 
an  awkward  squad  of  recruits  at  drill,  fronting  a  red- 
beaded  sergeant ;  the  sergeant,  with  cane  held  horizontslly 
across  and  behind  his  thighs,  his  face  upturned  with  the 
rest,  and  ''^Irishman ''  on  every  feature  of  it.  And  so  the 
vision  fleeted,  and  Byfield's  language  claimed  attention. 
The  man  took  the  whole  vocabulary  of  British  profanity 
at  a  rush,  and  swore  himself  to  a  stuidstilL  As  he  paused 
for  a  second  wind  I  struck  in  : 

''  Mr.  Byfield,  you  open  the  wrong  valve.  We  drift,  as 
you  say,  towards— nay,  over,  the  open  sea.  As  master  of 
this  balloon  I  suggest  that  we  descend  within  reasonable 
distance  of  the  brig  yonder ;  which,  as  I  make  out  is  back- 
ing her  sails ;  which,  again,  can  only  mean  that  she  ob- 
serves us  and  is  preparing  to  lower  a  boat.'' 

He  saw  the  sense  of  this,  and  turned  to  business,  though 
with  a  snarl.  As  a  gull  from  the  cliff,  the  Lunardi 
slanted  downwards,  and  passing  the  brig  by  less  than  a 
cable's  length  to  leeward,  soused  into  the  sea. 

I  say  *'  soused,*'  for  I  confess  that  the  shock  belied  the 
promise  of  our  easy  descent.  The  Lunardi  floated :  ba^ 
it  also  drove  before  the  wind.  And  as  it  dragged  the  car 
after  it  like  a  tilted  pail,  the  four  drenched  and  blinded 
aeronauts  struggled  through  the  spray  and  gripped  the 
hoop,  the  netting — nay,  dug  their  nails  into  the  oiled  silk 
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In  its  new  element  the  balloon  became  inspired  with  a 
sadden  infernal  malice.  It  sank  like  a  pillow  it  we  tried 
to  climb  it :  it  rolled  us  oyer  in  the  brine ;  it  allowed  ns 
no  moment  for  a  backward  glance.  I  spied  a  small  cntter« 
ligged  craft  tacking  towards  ns,  a  mile  and  more  to  leeward^ 
and  wondered  if  the  captain  of  the  brig  had  left  onr  rescne 
to  it.  He  had  not.  I  heard  a  shont  behind  ns ;  a  rattle 
of  oars  as  the  bowmen  shipped  them  ;  and  a  hand  gripped 
my  oollar*  So  one  by  one  we  were  plucked — ^nncommon 
specimens  I — from  the  deep;  rescned  from  what  Mr. 
Sheepshanks,  a  minnte  later,  as  he  sat,  down  on  a  thwart 
and  wiped  his  spectacles,  jnstly  termed  ''  a  predicamenti 
sir,  as  disconcerting  as  any  my  experience  sappUssi^ 
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''But  what  be  ns  to  do  with  the  balloon,  sirf  fho 
oozBwain  demanded. 

Had  it  been  my  affair  I  belieye  I  should  have  obeyed  a 
ridicalons  impulse  and  begged  them  to  keep  it  for  their 
tronble ;  so  weary  was  I  of  the  machine.  Byfield,  how- 
eyer^  directed  them  to  slit  a  seam  of  the  oiled  silk  and  cat 
away  the  car,  which  was  by  this  time  wholly  submerged 
and  not  to  be  lifted.  At  once  the  Lunardi  collapsed  and 
became  manageable ;  and  having  roped  it  to  a  ring-bolt 
astern,  the  crew  fell  to  their  oars. 

My  teeth  were  chattering.  These  operations  of  salyage 
had  taken  time,  and  it  took  ns  a  further  unconscionable 
time  to  coyer  the  distance  between  us  and  the  brig  as  she 
lay  hoye-to,  her  maintopsail  aback  and  her  head-sails 
drawing. 

"  Feels  like  towing  a  whale,  sir,*  the  oarsman  behind 
me  panted. 

I  whipped  round.  The  yoice-— yes,  and  the  face— were 
the  yoice  and  face  of  the  seaman  who  sat  and  steered  ns ; 
the  yoice  English,  of  a  sort ;  the  &ce  of  no  pattern  that  I 
recognised  for  English.  The  fellows  were  as  like  as  two 
peas,  as  like  as  the  two  droyers,  Sim  and  Gandlish,  had 
been :  you  might  put  them  both  at  forty  ;  grizzled  men, 
pursed  about  the  eyes  with  seafaring.  And  now  that  I 
came  to  look,  the  three  rowers  forward,  though  mere  ]ad% 
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repeated  their  elders^  f eattueB  and  bnild ;  the  gaunt  frame, 
the  long,  serious  face,  the  swarthy  complexion  and  medi« 
tatiye  eye-^in  short,  Don  Quixote  of  la  Mancha  at  yarious 
stages  of  growth.  Men  and  lads,  I  remarked,  wore  silyer 
earringc 

I  was  speculating  on  this  likeness  when  we  shipped  oan 
and  fell  alongside  the  brig's  ladder.  At  the  head  of  it 
my  hand  was  taken,  and  I  was  helped  on  deck  with  oere* 
mony  by  a  tall  man  in  loose  blue  jacket  and  duck  trousers : 
an  old  man,  bent  and  frail ;  by  his  air  of  dignity  the 
master  of  the  yessel,  and  by  his  features  as  clearly  the 
patriarch  of  the  family.  He  lifted  his  cap  and  addressed 
us  with  a  fine  but  (as  I  now  recall  it)  somewhat  tired 
cowrieej. 

''An awkward  adyenture,  gentlemen.*^ 

We  thanked  him  in  proper  form. 

'^  I  am  pleased  to  haye  been  of  sendee.  The  pilot-cutter 
yonder  could  hardly  haye  fetched  you  in  less  than  twenty 
minutes.  I  haye  signalled  her  alongside,  and  she  will  con- 
vey you  back  to  Falmouth ;  none  the  worse>  I  hope,  for 
your  wetting.** 

''A  conyenience,**  said  I,  ''of  which  my  friends  will 
ISImSIj  ayail  themselyes.  For  my  part  I  do  not  propose  to 
letum.'' 

He  paused,  weighing  my  words ;  obyioudy  puzzled,  but 
politely  anxious  to  understand.  His  eyes  were  grey  and 
honest,  eyen  childishly  honest,  but  dulled  about  the  rim 
<rf  the  iris  and  a  trifle  yacant,  as  though  the  world  with  its 
train  of  aflburs  had  passed  beyond  his  actiye  concern.  I 
keep  my  own  eyes  about  me  when  I  trayel  and  haye  sur« 
prised  just  such  a  look,  before  now,  behind  the  spectacles 
of  yery  old  men  who  sit  by  the  roadside  and  break  stones 
for  a  Uying. 

''Ifaar,  A,  that  I  do  not  take  you  precisely.*^ 
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«« Why,*^  said  I,  '<if  I  xnay  gnen,  this  is  one  of  flu 
famouB  Falmouth  packets  f^ 

^'Ab  to  that,  sir^  yon  are  right  and  yet  wxo&g.  She 
was  a  packet,  and  (if  I  may  say  it)  a  famous  one.''  His 
gaase  treyelled  aloft,  and,  descending,  rested  on  mine  with 
a  sort  of  gentle  resignation.  ^^Bnt  the  old  pennon  is 
down,  as  you  see.  At  present  she  sailson  a prifate  advent^ 
ure  and  under  private  commission.'* 

"A  privateer  f 

''  You  may  call  it  that'' 

''The  adventure  hits  my  homoor  0feii  moie  idody. 
Accept  me,  Oaptain  — — /* 

**  Oolenso.'' 

''  Accept  me,  Oaptain  Oolenso,  for  your  passenger ;  I 
will  not  say  comrade-in-arms— naval  warfare  being  so  fsr 
beyond  my  knowledge,  which  it  would»  perhaps^  be  mors 
descriptive  to  call  ignorance.  But  I  can  pay.''  I  throsk 
a  hand  nervously  into  my  breast  pockety  and  blessed  Ploia 
for  her  waterproof  bag. 

''  Excuse  me,  Oaptain,  if  I  speak  with  my  friend  hers  la 
private  for  a  momenf 

I  drew  Byfield  aside.  ^Your  notes?  The  salt  wa* 
ter * 

''You  see,''  said  he,  "  I  am  a  martyr  to  acidity  of  tiis 
stomach." 

"  Man  I  do  I  invite  the  confidence  of  your  stomach  f  * 

**  Oonsequently  I  never  make  an  ascension  nnacoompa* 
nied  by  a  small  bottle  of  Epsom  salts,  tightly  corked." 

''And  you  threw  away  the  salts  and  substituted  the 
notes  F    That  was  clever  of  you,  Byfield." 

I  lifted  my  voice.  "  And  Mr.  Dalmahoy,  I  presDins^ 
returns  to  his  sorrowing  folk  P" 

The  extravagant  cheerfully  corrected  me.  "They  will 
not  sorrow ;  but  I  shall  return  to  them.    Of  their  grudged 
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peasion  I  have  e^^hteen  pence  in  my  pocket  But  I  pro- 
pose to  travel  with  Sheepshanks,  and  raise  the  wind  by 
showing  his  tricks.  He  shaU  toss  the  caber  from  Land's 
End  to  Forthside,  cheered  by  the  plaudits  of  the  interven- 
ing taverns  and  furthered  by  their  bounty." 

''A  progress  which  we  must  try  to  expedite,  if  only  out 
of  regard  for  Mrs.  Sheepshanks.''  I  turned  to  Captain 
Colenso  again.  ''Well,  sir,  will  you  accept  me  for  your 
passenger?" 

"  I  doubt  that  you  are  joking,  sir." 

"And  I  swear  to  you  that  I  am  not" 

He  hesitated;  tottered  to  the  companion,  and  called 
down,  "Susannah!  Susannah!  a  moment  on  deck,  if  you 
please.  One  of  these  gentlemen  wishes  to  ship  as  passen- 
ger." 

A  dark-browed  woman  of  middle  age  thrust  her  head 
above  the  ladder  and  eyed  me.  Even  so  might  a  ruminat- 
ing cow  gaze  over  her  hedge  upon  some  posting  wayfarer. 

"What's  he  dressed  in?"  she  demanded  abrupdy. 

"Madam,  it  was  intended  for  a  ball  suit" 

"You  will  do  no  dancing  here,  young  man." 

"My  dear  lady,  I  accept  that  and  every  condition  you 
may  impose.    Whatever  the  discipline  of  the  ship " 

She  cut  me  short 

"Have  you  toW  him,  father?" 

"Why,  no.  You  see,  sir,  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  this 
is  not  an  ordinary  voyage." 

"Nor  for  that  matter  is  mine." 

"You  will  be  exposed  to  risks." 

"  In  a  privateer  that  goes  without  saying." 

"The  risk  of  capture." 

"Naturally;  though  a  brave  captain  will  not  dweU  on 
it"    And  I  bowed. 

"But  I  do  dwell  on  it,"  he  answered  earnestly,  a  red 
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spot  showing  on  either  eheek.    ^I  must  tdl  you,  mr,  tbi 
we  are  very  likely  indeed  to  fall  into  an  enem/s  hands. ' 

''Say  oertain^'^  chimed  in  Sasannah. 

''  Yes,  I  will  say  we  areoertain.  I  cannot  in  oonacienol 
do  less.*    He  sought  his  daughter's  eyes.    She  nodded. 

''  0,  damn  your  conscience  I  '^  thought  I^  my  etomad 
rising  in  contempt  for  this  noble-looking^  but  extremdj 
faint-hearted,  privateersman.  **  Ck>me»'^  I  said,  rallyiiqj 
him^  ''we  fall  in  with  a  Frenchman,  or—let  us  suppose— 
an  American ;  that  is  our  object,  eh  f 

"  Yest  with  an  American.  That  is  our  object,  to  bi 
sniel* 

"  Then  I  warrant  we  giro  a  good  account  of  ooraelTea 
Tut^  tut,  man— an  ez*packet  captain  I  ** 

I  pulled  up  in  sheer  wonder  at  the  lunacy  of  our  dispute 
and  the  side  he  was  forcing  me  to  takOi  Here  was  I 
haranguing  a  grey-headed  veteran  on  his  own  quarter-deck 
and  exhorting  him  to  valour  I  In  a  flash  I  saw  myself  be* 
fooled,  tricked  into  playing  the  patronising  amateur^  com* 
placently  posturing  for  the  derision  of  gods  and  meo. 
And  Oaptain  Colenso,  who  aimed  but  to  be  rid  of  me,  was 
laughing  in  his  sleeve,  no  doubt  In  a  minute  evea 
Sheepshanks  would  catch  the  jest.  Now,  I  do  mortally 
hate  to  be  laughed  at ;  it  may  be  disciplinary  for  mo^ 
men,  but  it  turns  me  obstinate. 

Oaptain  Oolenso,  at  any  rate,  dissembled  his  mirth  i» 
perfection*  The  look  which  he  shifted  from  me  to  Susan- 
nah and  back  was  eloquent  of  senile  indecision. 

"  I  cannot  explain  to  you,  sir.  The  consequence8-4 
might  mitigate  them  for  you — still  you  must  risk  theiiL* 
He  broke  eif  and  appealed  to  me.  I  would  rather  yon  did 
not  insist,  I  would,  indeed  I  I  must  beg  you,  sir,  net  tii 
if 

^Bmt  I  de  press  it,''  I  answered,  stubborn  as  a  mnla 
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f  I  tell  you  ihat  I  am  roady  to  accept  all  risks.  But  if  you 
rant  me  to  return  with  my  fi  iends  in  the  cutter,  you  must 
vmmon  your  crew  to  pitch  me  down  the  ladder.  And 
liere^B  the  end  on^f 

**  Dear,  dear  I  Tell  me  at  least,  sir,  that  you  are  an 
inmarried  man/' 

**  Tip  to  now  I  have  that  misfortune*  I  aimed  a  bow  at 
lElBtress  Susannah ;  but  that  lady  had  turned  her  broad 
ihonlders  and  it  missed  fire.  Which  reminds  me,''  I 
Dontinned,  *^  to  ask  for  the  favour  of  pen,  ink  and  paper. 
[  wish  to  send  a  letter  ashore  to  the  mail/' 

Sbe  inyited  me  to  follow  her ;  and  I  descended  to  the 
■lain  cabin,  a  spick-and-span  apartment,  where  we  sur% 
prised  two  passably  good-looking  damsels  at  their  house- 
^ork,  the  one  polishing  a  mahogany  swing-table,  the 
•ther  a  brass  door-handle*  They  picked  up  their  cloths, 
dropped  me  a  curtsey  apiece,  and  disappeared  at  a  word 
Crom  Susannah,  who  bade  me  be  seated  at  the  swing-table 
and  set  writing  materials  before  me.  The  room  was  lit 
by  a  broad  stem  window,  and  lined  along  two  of  its  sides 
with  mahogany  doors  l^iding,  as  I  supposed,  to  sleeping 
cabins ;  the  panels — not  to  speak  of  the  brass  handles  and 
finger-plates — shining  so  that  a  man  might  have  seen  his 
fsoe  in  them  to  shave  by.  '^But  why  all  these  women  on 
board  a  privateer  ?"  thought  I,  as  I  tried  a  quill  on  my 
and  embarked  upon  my  first  love-letter* 
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^  TUfl  line  with  n^  deTot*9n  to  leU  yon  that  the  baUoonhasdeteended 
•if eljt  and  jronr  Anne  flnda  himself  on  boaxd— »^ 

^  By  the  way.  Hiss  Susannah,  what  Is  the  name  of  this 
•hip?^ 

«« She  is  called  the  Lady  Nepean;  and  I  am  a  maixied 
woman  and  the  mother  of  six.'^ 
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•a* 


I  fdioitate  yon,  xnadam.^    I  bowed,  and  resamed  117 

writing : 

** the  JUufyil^M»ptcl»t|aatwtidlK>iiiid  from  Filmovthto-^ 

**  Excuse  me,  but  where  the  dickens  are  we  bound  for  7^ 

^'  For  the  coast  of  MassaohusettSy  I  believe.* 

•^YoubelieYeF'' 

She  nodded.  ^^  Young  man,  if  you^  take  my  adTio^ 
youll  go  back.'' 

'^  Madam,''  I  answered,  on  a  sudden  impulse, ''  I  am  an 
escaped  French  prisoner.*'  And  with  that,  having  tossed 
my  cap  over  the  mills  (as  they  say)  I  leaned  back  in  the 
settee,  and  we  regarded  each  other.  *' «—  Escaped  1 "  I 
continued,  still  with  my  eyes  on  hers,  **  with  a  trifle  d 
money,  but  minus  my  heart.  I  write  this  to  the  fair 
daughter  of  Britain  who  has  it  in  her  keeping.  And  now 
what  have  you  to  say  ?" 

*'  Ah,  well  t  **  she  mused,  ^*  the  Lord's  ways  be  past  find- 
ing out.    It  may  be  the  easier  for  you  f 

Apparently  it  was  the  habit  of  this  ship^i  company  to 
apeak  in  enigmas.    I  caught  up  my  pen  again : 

**  ...  the  coMt  of  MassachiMetU,  In  the  United  States  «f 
AmericSy  whence  I  hope  to  make  my  way  in  good  time  to  Franeet 
Though  yon  liaTe  news,  deareat,  I  fear  none  can  teach  me  toft  « 
whfle.  Tet  and  though  jon  hare  no  moie  to  write  than  ^  I  loTe  pf^ 
Anne,*  write  it  and  commit  it  to  Mr.  Bohhici  who  will  forward  it  to 
Mr.  Romaine,  who  in  tnm  may  find  a  means  to  get  it  smuggled  throusb 
to  IVffis,  Rae  da  Fouarre  16.  It  should  he  consigned  to  the  Widov 
Jupille,  *'  to  be  called  for  hj  the  corporal  who  praised  her  9wm  ftlaf* 
She  will  remember ;  and  in  truth  a  man  who  had  tlie  courage  to  pnSie 
it  deserres  remembrance  as  singular  among  the  leries  of  Frsaoe. 
Should  a  youth  of  the  name  of  Bowley  present  himself  before  yom 
you  may  trust  his  fidelity  absolutely,  his  sagacity  not  at  ali  And  fo 
(since  th^  boat  waits  to  take  this)  I  kiss  the  name  of  Flora,  and  sob*  , 
scribe  myself— until  I  come  to  daim  her,  and  afterwards  to  etend^-* 
her  pruon0  Ann.'' 
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I  had,  in  faot,  a  second  reason  for  abbreviating  this  letter 
and  sealing  it  in  a  hurry.    The  moTements  of  the  brig, 
ihoagh  slight,  were  perceptible^  and  in  the  close  air  of  the 
main  cabin  my  head  alr^y  began  to  swinu    I  hastened 
on  deck  in  time  to  shake  hands  with  my  companions  and 
confide  the  letter  to  Byfleld  with  instructions  for  postmg 
it.    **  And  if  your  share  in  our  adyentures  should  come 
into  public  question,^  said  I,  ''you  must   apply  to  a 
Major  Oheveniz,  now  quartered  in  Edinburgh  Oastle,  who 
has  a  fcur  inkling  of  the  facts,  and  as  a  man  of  honour 
will  not  decline  to  assist  you.    You  hare  Dalmahoy,  too, 
to  back  your  assertion  that  you  knew  me  only  as  Mr* 
Dncie.'*    Upon  Dalmahoy  I  pressed  a  note  for  his  and 
Mr.   Sheepsbanks's  travelling  expenses.    ''My  dear  fel- 
low.^' he  protested,  "I  couldn't  dream — ^if  you  are  8nr» 
it  won't  inconvenience    .    .    .    merely  as  a  loan    •         • 
md  deuced  handsome  of  you,  I  will  say/'    He  kept  the 
cutter  waiting  while  he  drew  up  an  I.  0.  U.  in  which  I 
figured  as  Bursar  and  Almoner  (hofwris  causd)  to  the 
8enatu8  Academicus  of  Cramond-on-Almond.    Mr.  Sheep* 
shanks  meanwhile  shook  hand  with  me  impressively.    "  It 
has  been  a  memorable  experience,  sir.    I  shall  have  much 
to  tell  my  wife  on  my  return.^ 

It  occurred  to  me  as  probable  that  the  lady  would 
hive  even  more  to  say  to  him.  He  stepped  into  the  cut- 
ter and,  as  they  pushed  off,  was  hilariously  bonneted  by 
Mr.  Dalmahoy,  by  way  of  parting  salute.  "Starboard 
after  braces  I**  Oaptain  Oolenso  called  to  his  crew.  The 
jaids  were  trimmed  and  the  Lady  Nepean  slowly  gath- 
ered way,  while  I  stood  by  the  bulwarks  gazing  aiter  my 
friends  and  attempting  to  persuade  myself  that  tf^e  fresh 
air  was  doing  me  good. 

Oaptain  Oolenso  perceived  my  uneasiness  and  advised 
M  to  seek  my  berth  and  lie  down ;  and  on  my  replying 
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with  haggard  defiance,  took  my  arm  gently,  as  if  I  had 
been  a  wilful  child,  and  led  me  below.  I  passed  bejoiid 
one  of  the  mahogany  door,  leading  from  thHl  caL, 
and  in  that  seclusion  I  ask  you  to  leaye  me  face  to  face 
with  the  next  forty-eight  hours.    It  was  a  dreadful  time. 

Nor  at  the  end  of  it  did  gaiety  wait  on  a  partially  i^ 
coTered  appetite.  The  ladies  of  the  ship  nursed  me, 
tickled  my  palate  with  the  lightest  of  sea  diet  The  men 
strewed  seats  for  me  on  deck  and  touched  their  caps  with 
respectful  sympathy.  One  and  all  were  indefatigaUy 
kind,  but  taciturn  to  a  degree  beyond  belief.  A  fog  of 
mystery  hung  and  deepened  about  them  and  the  Laij 
Nepean,  and  I  crept  about  the  deck  in  a  oontinuons  eyfl 
dream,  entangling  myself  in  impossible  theories.  To  be- 
gin with,  there  were  eight  women  on  board :  a  number  not 
to  be  reconciled  with  serious  priyateering  •  all  daughters 
or  sons'  wives  or  granddaughters  of  Captain  Golenso.  Of 
the  men — twenty-three  in  all — those  who  were  not  called 
Golenso  were  called  Pengelly ;  the  most  of  them  conyicted 
landsmen  by  their  bilious  countenances  and  unhandy  moye* 
ments ;  men  fresh  from  the  plough-tail,  by  their  gait,  yel 
with  no  ruddy  impress  of  field-work  and  the  open  air. 

Twice  every  day,  and  thrice  on  Sundays,  this  eztRM)i>> 
dinary  company  gathered  bare-headed  to  the  poop  for  a 
religious  service  which  it  would  be  colourless  to  call  frao* 
tic.  It  began  decorously  enough  with  a  quavering  ezposi* 
tion  of  some  portion  of  Holy  Writ  by  Captain  Oolenao. 
But  by-and-bye  (and  especially  at  the  evening  office)  \m 
listeners  kindled  and  opened  on  him  with  a  skirmidiing 
fire  of  '^  Amens.'^  Then,  worked  by  degrees  to  an  ecstasfy 
they  broke  into  cries  of  thanksgiving  and  mutual  encour* 
lament;  they  jostled  for  the  rostrum  (a  long  nine- 
pounder  swivel) ;  and  then  speaker  after  speaker  declaimed 
soul's  experiences  until  his  voice  cracked,  while  ths 
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€flien  sobbed,  exhorted,  eren  leaped  in  the  air,  **  Stronger, 
brother  1 1 1  ^is  working,  'tU  working  III  0  deliy- 
enunoe  tl I  O  streams  of  redemption  I ''  For  ten  minutes 
<v  a  quarter  of  an  hour  maybe,  the  ship  was  a  Babel,  a 
Bedhnu  And  then  the  tumult  would  die  down  as  sud* 
denly  as  it  had  arisen,  and,  dismissed  by  the  old  man,  the 
orew,  with  faces  onoe  more  inscrutable  but  twitching  with 
spent  emotion,  scattered  to  their  usual  tasks* 

Fire  minutes  after  these  singular  outbreaks  it  was  diffi* 
oalt  to  believe  in  them.  Captain  Golenso  paced  the  quar« 
ter-deck  once  more  with  his  customary  shufSe,  his  hands 
beneath  his  coat-tails,  his  eyes  conning  the  ship  with  their 
usual  air  of  mild  abstraction.  Now  and  again  he  paused 
to  instruct  one  of  his  incapables  in  the  trimming  of  a  brace, 
or  to  correct  the  tie  of  a  knot.  He  nerer  scolded  ;  seldom 
lifted  his  Yoice.  By  his  manner  of  speech  and  the  ease  of 
his  authority  he  and  his  family  might  have  belonged  to 
separate  ranks  of  life.  Yet  I  seemed  to  detect  method  in 
their  obedience.  The  veriest  fumbler  went  about  his  work 
vith  a  concentrated  gravity  of  bearing  as  if  he  fulfilled 
a  remoter  purpose,  and  understood  it  while  he  tied  his 
knots  into  **  grannies'^  and  generally  mismanaged  the  job 
in  hand. 

Towards  the  middle  of  our  second  week,  we  fell  in  with 
a  storm — a  rotatory  affair,  and  soon  over  by  reason  that  we 
struck  the  outer  fringe  of  it— but  to  a  landsman  sufficiently 
daunting  while  it  lasted.  Late  in  the  afternoon  I  thrust 
my  head  up  for  a  look  around.  We  were  weltering  along 
in  horrible  forty*f oot  seas,  over  which  our  bulwarks  tilted 
at  times  until  from  the  companion  hatchway,  I  stared 
plumb  into  the  grey  sliding  chasms,  and  felt  like  a  fly 
OD  the  walL  The  Lady  Nepean  hurled  her  old  timbers 
sloDg  under  close-reefed  maintopsail  and  a  rag  of  a  f ore- 
sul  only.    The  captain  had  housed  top-gallant  masts  aad 
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lashed  his  gnus  Inboard ;  yet  she  roDed  00  that  yon  would 
not  hare  trusted  a  cat  on  her  storm-washed  decks.  Thej 
were  desolate  but  for  the  captain  and  helmsman  on  the 
poop :  the  helmsman,  a  mere  lad— -the  one,  m  tact,  who 
had  pnlled  the  bow-oar  to  our  rescue-clashed  and  grippisg 
the  spokes  plackily,  but  with  a  white  &oe  which  told  tfast, 
thongh  his  eyes  were  strained  on  the  binnacle,  his  mind 
ran  on  the  infernal  seas  astern*  Oyer  him,  in  sea-bootf 
and  oilskins,  towered  Oaptain  Golenso— rejnyenated,  traiu- 
figured  ;  his  body  swaying  easily  to  eyery  lurch  and  plonge 
of  the  brig,  his  face  entirely  composed  and  cheerful,  hii 
saltrimmed  eyes  contracted  a  little,  but  alert  and  eyen  hoj* 
ishly  bright.    An  heroical  figure  of  a  man  I 

My  heart  warmed  to  Captain  Golenso ;  and  next  morn- 
ing, as  we  bowled  forward  again  with  a  temperate  breen 
on  our  beam,  I  took  occasion  to  compliment  him  on  (ke 
Lady  Nq>€an*8  behayiour. 

''  Ay,**  said  he,  abstractedly  ;  '^  the  old  girl  made  preUj 
good  weather  of  it !  ^ 

*^  I  suppose  we  were  neyer  in  what  you  would  call  real 
danger  ?** 

He  faced  me  with  sudden  earnestness.  '*  Mr.  Dacie,  I 
haye  seryed  the  Lord  all  my  da]^  and  He  will  not  sink  the 
ship  that  carries  my  honour. '^  Oiying  me  no  time  to  pnixle 
oyer  this,  he  changed  his  tone.  **  Youll  scarcely  belioTe 
it,  but  in  her  young  days  she  had  a  yery  fair  turn  of  speed.'' 

*'  Her  business  surely  demands  it  still,''  said  I.  Only  an 
arrant  landsman  could  haye  reconciled  the  lumbering  old 
craft  with  any  idea  of  priyateering ;  but  this  was  my  only 
theory,  and  I  clung  to  it. 

**  We  shall  not  need  to  test  her.** 

'*  You  rely  on  your  guns  then  P  '^    I  had  obseryed  the 
care  layished  on  these.    They  were  of  brass^  and  shose 
the  door-plates  in  the  main  cabin. 
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Why  as  to  that,''  he  answered  eyasiyely,  'Tye  had  to 
before  now.  The  Uist  Toyage  I  commanded  hei^— it  was 
JQst  after  the  war  broke  out  with  Amerioa — ^we  fell  in  with 
a  schooner  off  the  Banks ;  we  were  outward  bound  for  Hal- 
ifax. She  carried  twelye  nine-pounder  carronades  and 
two  long  nines,  besides  a  big  fellow  on  a  traverse ;  and  we 
had  the  guns  you  see— eight  nine-pounders  and  one  chaser 
of  the  same  cdibre — post-ofSce  guns,  we  call  them.  But 
we  beat  her  off  after  two  hours  of  if 
**  And  saved  the  mails  ?" 

He  rose  abruptly  (we  had  seated  oursdves  on  a  couple  of 
hen-coops  under  the  break  of  the  poop).  **  You  will  ex* 
cuse  me.  I  have  an  order  to  give^ ;  and  he  hurried  up 
the  steps  to  the  quarter-deck. 

It  must  hare  been  ten  days  after  this  that  he  stopped 
me  in  one  of  my  eternal  listless  promenades  and  invited 
me  to  sit  beside  him  again. 

**  I  wish  to  take  your  opinion^  Mr.  Dude.    You  have 
not,  I  believe,  found  salvation  P    You  are  not  one  <rf  ub, 
as  I  may  say  f 
'*  Meaning  by 'us' P** 

**  I  and  mine,  sir,  are  unworthy  followers  of  the  Word 
as  preached  by  John  Wedey/' 
'*  Why  no,  that  is  not  my  religion." 
**  But  you  are  a  gentleman  P"  I  bowed.  **  And  on  a 
point  of  honour-— do  you  think,  sir,  that  as  a  servant  of  the 
King  one  should  obey  his  earthly  master  even  to  doing 
what  conscience  forbids  P '' 

"  That  might  depend '' 

''  But  on  a  point  of  honour,  sir  P    Suppose  that  you  had 

pledged  your  private  word,  in  a  just,  nay,  a  generous  bar* 

gain,  and  were  commanded  to  break  it.    Is  there  anything 

ooold  override  that  P  " 

I  thought  of  my  poor  old  French  colonel  and  his  broken 
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parole;  and  was  silent.  "  Can  yon  not  tell  me  the  dr- 
comBtanoes  ? ''  I  snggestecU  at  length* 

He  had  been  watching  me  eagerly.  Bat  he  shook  his^ 
head  now,  sighed  and  drew  a  small  Bible  from  his  pocket. 
^'  I  am  not  a  gentleman,  sir,  I  laid  it  before  the  Lord : 
bnt,''  he  continued  naively,  ''I  wanted  to  learn  how  a 
gentleman  would  look  at  if  He  searched  for  a  text, 
turning  the  pi^es  with  long,  nervous  fingers ;  but  desisted 
with  another  sigh,  and  a  moment  later  was  summoned 
away  to  solve  some  difficulty  with  the  ship's  reckoning. 

My  respect  for  the  Captain  had  been  steadily  growing. 
He  was  so. amiable  too,  so  untiringly  courteous;  he  bore 
his  sorrow — whatever  the  cause  might  be — with  so  gentle 
a  resignation,  that  I  caught  myself  pitying  even  while  I 
cursed  him  and  his  crew  for  their  inhuman  reticence. 

But  my  respect  vanished  pretty  quickly  next  day.  We 
were  seated  at  dinner  in  the  main  cabin,  the  captain  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  and,  as  usual,  crumbling  his  biscuit  in 
a  sort  of  waking  trance— when  Mr.  Beuben  Golenso,  his 
eldest  son,  and  acting  mate,  put  his  solemn  face  in  at  the 
door  with  news  of  a  sail  about  four  miles  distant  on  the  lee 
bow.  I  followed  the  captain  on  deck.  The  stranger,  a 
schooner,  had  been  lying-to  when  first  described  in  the 
hazy  weather ;  but  was  standing  now  to  intercept  us.  At 
two  miles  distance— it  being  then  about  two  o'clock — I 
saw  that  she  hoisted  British  colours. 

'^  But  that  flag  was  never  sewn  in  England,''  Captain 
Colenso  observed,  studying  her  through  his  glass.  His 
cheeks,  usually  of  that  pallid  ivory  colour  proper  to  old 
age,  were  flushed  with  a  faint  carmine,  and  I  observed  a 
suppressed  excitement  in  all  his  crew.  For  my  part,  I 
expected  no  better  than  to  play  target  in  the  coming  en- 
gagement ;  but  it  surprised  me  that  he  served  out  no  ont* 
lasses,  ordered  up  no  powder  from  the  hold,  or,  in  shor^ 
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took  no  single  step  to  clear  the  Lady  Nepmn  for  ac- 
tion or  put  his  men  in  fighting  trim.  The  most  of  them 
were  gathered  about  the  fore-hatch  to  the  total  neglect  of 
their  gnns,  which  they  had  been  cleaning  assiduonsly  all 
the  morning.  On  we  stood  without  shifting  our  course  by 
a  pointy  and  were  within  range  when  the  schooner  ran  up 
the  Stars-and-Stripes  and  plumped  a  round  shot  ahead  of 
us  by  way  of  hint. 

I  stared  at  Captain  Colenso.  Gould  he  mean  to  surren- 
der without  one  blow  ?  He  had  exchanged  his  glass  for 
a  speaking-trumpet,  and  waited,  fumbling  with  it,  his  face 
twitching  painfully.  A  cold  dishonouring  suspicion  gripped 
me.  The  man  was  here  to  betray  his  flag.  I  glanced 
aloft;  the  British  ensign  flew  at  the  peak.  And  as  I 
turned  my  head  I  felt  rather  than  saw  the  flash,  heard  the 
shattering  din  as  the  puzzled  American  luffed  up  and  let 
fly  across  our  bows  with  a  raking  broadside.  Doubtless 
she,  too,  took  note  of  our  defiant  ensign  and  leaped  at  the 
nearest  guess,  that  we  meant  to  run  her  aboard. 

Now,  whether  my  glance  awoke  Captain  Colenso,  or 
this  was  left  to  the  all  but  simultaneous  voice  of  the  guns, 
I  know  not.  But  as  their  smoke  rolled  between  us  I  saw 
him  drop  his  trumpet  and  run  with  a  crazed  face  to  the 
taSraQ,  where  the  hallyards  led.  The  traitor  had  forgot- 
ten to  liaul  down  his  flag  ! 

It  was  too  late.  While  he  fumbled  with  the  hallyards, 
a  storm  of  musketry  burst  and  swept  the  quarter-deck. 
He  flung  up  both  hands,  spun  round  upon  his  heel,  and 
pitched  backwards  at  the  helmsman's  feet,  and  the  loosened 
ensign  dropped  slowly  and  fell  across  him,  as  if  to  coyer 
his  shame. 

Instantly  the  flring  ceased.  I  stood  there  between  com- 
passion and  disgust,  willing  yet  loathing  to  touch  the 
pitiful  oorpse,  when  a  woman— Susannah— ran  screaming 
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by  me  and  fell  on  her  knees  beside  it  I  I  saw  a  trickle 
of  blood  ooze  beneath  the  scarlet  folds  of  the  flag.  It 
crawled  along  the  plank,  hesitated  at  a  seam,  and  grew 
there  to  an  oddly-shaped  pool.  I  watched  iL  In  shape  I 
thought  it  remarkably  like  the  map  of  Ireland.  And  I 
became  aware  that  some  one  was  speaking  to  me,  and 
looked  np  to  find  a  lean  and  lantern-jawed  Amerioan  oome 
aboard  and  standing  at  my  shoulder. 

''  Are  you  anywise  hard  of  hearing,  stranger  P  Or  mnst 
I  repeat  to  you  that  this  licks  cockfighting.'' 

"  I,  at  any  rate,  am  not  disputing  it,  sir.'' 

''  The  Lady  Nepean,  too  !  Is  that  the  Oap'n  yonder  ? 
I  thought  as  much.  Dead,  hey  P  Well,  he'd  better  siatf 
dead,  though  I'd  haye  enjoyed  the  inside  o'  fire  minutesi' 
talk  just  to  find  out  what  he  did  it  for." 

"Did  what  P" 

''Why,  brought  the  Lady  Nepean  into  these  waters, 
and  Commodore  Bodgers  no  further  away  than  Bhole  Isl- 
and, by  all  accounts.  He  must  have  had  a  nerre.  And 
what  post  might  you  be  holding  on  this  all-fired  x>Acket  7 
Dam  me,  but  you  have  females  enough  on  board  I"  For 
indeed  there  were  three  poor  creatures  kneeling  now  and 
crooning  over  the  dead  captain.  The  men  had  surrendered 
—they  had  no  arms  to  fiing  down — and  were  collected  in 
the  waist,  under  guard  of  a  cordon  of  Yankees.  One 
lay  senseless  on  deck  and  two  or  three  were  bleeding  from 
splinter  wounds;  for  the  enemy,  her  freeboard  being 
lower  by  a  foot  or  two  than  the  wall  sides  of  the  Lady 
J^epean  had  done  little  execution  on  deck,  whaterer  the 
wounds  in  our  hull  might  be. 

*'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Oaptain '* 

''  Seccombe,  sir,  is  my  name.    Alpheus  Q.  Secoombe,  of 
the  Manhattan,  schooner.*' 

''Well,  then.  Captain  Seccombe,  I  am  a  passenger  oa 
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board  tiiis  ship  and  know  neither  her  bnsiness  here  nor 
why  she  has  behaved  in  a  fashion  that  makes  me  blnsh 
for  her  flag — which,  by  the  way,  I  have  every  reason  to 
abominate/^ 

"  0,  come  now  I  You're  trying  it  on,  Ifs  a  yard-arm 
matter  and  I  don't  blame  yon,  to  be  sure.  Cap'n  sank  the 
mails?'' 

^*  There  were  none  to  sink,  I  believe.  ** 

He  conned  me  cnrionsly. 

*'  You  don't  look  like  a  Britisher,  either.** 

'^  I  trust  not.  I  am  the  Viscount  Anne  de  Edroual  de 
8t  Yves,  escaped  from  a  British  war-prison." 

"  Lucky  for  you  if  you  prove  it.  We'll  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  this."  He  faced  about  and  called,  '^  Who's  the  first 
officer  of  this  brig  ?  " 

Beuben  Golenso  was  allowed  to  step  forward.  Blood 
from  a  scalp-wound  had  run  and  caked  on  his  right  cheek, 
bat  he  stepped  squarely  enough. 

''Bring  him  below,"  Oaptain  Seccombe  commanded. 
*'  And  you,  Mr.  What's-your-name,  lead  the  way.  It's  one 
or  the  other  of  us  will  get  the  hang  of  this  afFair." 

He  seated  himself  at  the  head  of  the  table  in  the  main 
cabin,  and  spat  ceremoniously  on  the  floor. 

"Now,  sir,  you  are,  or  were,  first  officer  of  this  brig  ?" 

The  prisoner,  standing  between  his  two  guards,  gripped 
his  stocking-cap  nervously.  "  Will  you  please  to  tell  me, 
■ir,  if  my  father  ib  killed  ?  " 

"  Seth,  my  lad,  I  want  room."    One  of  the  guards,  a 
strapping  youngster,  stepped  and  flung  open  a  pane  of  the 
stem  window.    Captain  Seccombe  spat  out  of  it  with  non- 
chalant dexterity  before  answering : 
I  guess  he  is.    Brig's  name  P^ 
The  Lady  Neptamn*^ 

^'MaU  packet?'' 


u 
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'*  Yes,  sir — leastways- 


99 


''Now,  see  here.  Mister  First  Officer  Golenso,  junior, 
it's  a  shortish  trip  between  this  and  the  yard-arm,  and  it 
may  saye  you  some  snperflnons  lying  if  I  tell  you  that 
in  August  last  year,  the  Lady  N&pean,  packet.  Captain 
Golenso,  outward  bound  for  Halifax,  met  the  Hitchcock, 
privateer,  off  the  Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  and  beat 
her  off  after  two  hours'  fighting.  You  were  on  board  of 
her?'' 

''  I  tended  the  stem  gun." 

<'  Very  good  I  The  next  day,  being  still  off  the  Banks, 
she  fell  in  with  Gommodore  Bodgers,  of  the  United  States 
frigate  President,  and  surrendered  to  him  right  away." 

'^  We  sank  the  mails." 

^*  You  did,  my  man.  Notwithstanding  which,  that  lion- 
hearted  hero  treated  you  with  the  forbearance  of  a  tme- 
bom  son  of  freedom."  Gaptain  Seccombe's  voice  took  an 
oratorical  roll.  '^He  saw  that  you  were  bleeding  from 
your  fray.  He  fed  you  at  his  hospitable  board  ;  he  would 
not  suffer  you  to  be  denuded  of  the  least  trifle.  Nay, 
what  did  he  promise  ? — ^but  to  send  your  father  and  Ids 
crew  and  passengers  back  to  England  in  their  own  ship, 
on  their  swearing  upon  their  sacred  honour  that  she  should 
return  to  Boston  harbour  with  an  equal  number  of  Ameri- 
can  prisoners  from  England.  Your  father  swore  to  that 
upon  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  severilly  and  conjointly; 
and  the  Lady  Nepean  sailed  home  f  oi  all  the  world  like 
a  lamb  from  the  wolfs  jaws,  with  a  single  American  offi- 
cer inside  of  her.  And  how  did  your  dog-damned  govern- 
ment receive  this  noble  confidence  ?  In  a  way,  sir,  that 
would  have  brought  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  a  low-down 
attorney's  clerk.  They  repudiated.  Under  shelter  of  a 
notification  that  no  exchange  of  prisoners  on  the  high  aeas 
would  count  as  valid,  this  perjured  tynuat  and  his  myrau- 
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dons  went  back  on  iheir  captain's  oath,  and  kept  the  brig  { 
and  the  American  officer  came  home  empty-handed.  Yooi 
father  was  told  to  resume  his  duties^  immortal  souls  being 
cheap  in  a  country  where  they  press  seamen's  bodies.  And 
now.  Mister  First  Officer  Oolenso,  perhaps  you^  eiplain 
how  he  had  the  impudence  to  come  irithin  two  hundred 
miles  of  a  coast  where  his  name  smelt  worse  than  yermin.'' 

**  He  was  coming  back,  sir.^' 

"Hey?'' 

**  Back  to  Boston,  sir.  Ton  see,  Oap'n,  father  wasn't  a 
rich  man,  but  he  had  saved  a  trifle.  He  didn't  go  back  to 
the  service,  though  told  that  he  might.  It  preyed  en  his 
mind*  We  was  all  very  fond  of  father,  being  all  one  fam- 
ily, as  you  might  say,  though  some  of  us  had  wives  and 
families,  and  some  were  over  to  Bedruth  to  the  mines." 

"Stick  to  the  point*' 

**  But  this  is  the  point,  Oap'n.  He  was  coming  back, 
you  see.  The  Lady  Nepean  wasn't  fit  for  much  after 
the  handling  she'd  had.  She  was  going  for  twelve  hundred 
pounds.  The  Post  Office  didn't  look  for  more.  We  got 
her  for  eleven  hundred  with  the  guns,  and  the  repairs  may 
have  cost  a  hundred  and  fifty ;  but  youll  find  the  account 
books  in  the  cupboard  there.  Father  had  a  matter  of  five 
hundred  laid  by  and  a  little  over." 

Gaptain  Seccombe  removed  his  legs  from  the  cabin-taUaf 
toted  his  chair  forward,  and  half  rose  in  his  seat. 

"  You  Inmght  her  ?" 

"Thafs  what  Fm  telling  you,  sir;  though  fathered 
have  put  it  much  clearer.  You  see,  he  laid  it  before  the 
Lord ;  and  then  he  laid  it  before  all  of  us.  It  preyed  on 
his  mind.  My  sister  Susannah  stood  up  and  she  said,  *  I 
reckon  I'm  the  most  respectably  married  of  all  of  you, 
having  a  &rm  of  my  own ;  but  we  can  sell  up,  and  all  the 
woild's  a  home  to  them  that  fears  the  Lord*    We  caa't 
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stock  up  with  Amerioan  priBoners,  but  we  can  go  onnelTet 
instead ;  and,  judging  by  the  prisoners  I've  a-seen  brought 
in.  Commodore  Bodgersll  be  glad  to  take  us.  What  he 
does  to  us  is  the  Lord's  a£Eair/  That's  what  she  said,  sir. 
Of  course  we  kept  it  quiet ;  we  put  it  about  that  the  Ladg 
Neptan  was  for  Oanada,  and  the  whole  family  going  out 
for  emigrants.  This  here  gentleman  we  picked  up  outside 
Falmouth ;  perhaps  heVe  told  you.'' 

Captain  Seccombe  stared  at  me,  and  I  at  Captain  Seo» 
oombe.    Beuben  Colenso  stood  wringing  his  cap. 

At  length  the  American  found  breath  enough  to  whisUa 
''  I'll  haTe  to  put  back  to  Boston  about  this,  though  it^s 
money  out  of  pocket.  This  here's  a  matter  for  Oonuno* 
dore  Bainbridj^    Take  a  seat,  Mr.  Colenso." 

*^  I  was  going  to  ask,"  said  the  prisoner,  simply^  '^  if  be- 
fore  you  put  me  in  irons,  I  might  go  on  deck  and  look  at 
&ther.    Itll  be  only  a  moment,  sir.*^ 

''  Yes>  sir,  you  may.  And  if  you  can  get  the  ladies  to 
excuse  me,  I  will  follow  in  a  few  minutes.  I  wish  to  pay 
him  my  respects.  If  s  my  opinion,"  he  added  pensiyely, 
as  the  prisoner  left  the  cabin,  ''  if s  my  opinion  that  the 
man's  story  is  genu-wine." 

He  repeated  the  word,  fire  minutes  later,  as  we  stood 
on  the  quarter-deck  beside  the  body.  **  A  genu-wine  maiif 
sir,  unless  I  am  mistaken." 

Well,  the  question  is  one  for  casuists.  In  my  trayels  I 
have  learnt  this,  that  men  are  greater  than  gOTemments ; 
wiser  sometimes,  honester  always.  Heayen  deliyer  me 
from  any  such  problem  as  killed  this  old  packet-captain  I 
Between  loyalty  to  his  king  and  loyalty  to  his  conscience, 
he  had  to  choose,  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  he  erred. 
But  I  belieye  that  he  fought  it  out,  and  found  on  his 
oountry's  side  a  limit  of  shame  to  which  he  could  not 
stoop.    A  man  so  placed,  perhaps,  may  eyen  betray  hii 
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wantry  to  ber  honour.  In  this  hope  at  least  the  flag  which 
he  had  hanled  down  covered  his  body  still  as  we  commit- 
ted it  to  the  sea.  its  service  or  disservice  done. 

Two  days  later  we  anchored  in  the  great  harbonr  at 
Boston^  where  Captain  Seccombewent  with  his  story  and 
his  prisoners  to  Commodore  Bainbridge,  who  kept  them> 
pending  news  of  Commodore  Bodgers.  They  were  sent,  a 
few  weeks  later,  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  to  be  interro* 
gated  by  that  commander ;  and,  to  the  honour  of  the  Be* 
pnblio,  were  released  on  a  liberal  parole;  bnt  whether 
when  the  war  ended  they  returned  to  England  or  took 
oath  as  American  citizens,  I  have  not  learnt.  I  was 
luckier.  The  Commodore  allowed  Captain  Seocombe  to 
detain  me  while  the  French  consul  made  inquiry  into  my 
story;  and  during  the  two  months  which  the  consul 
thought  fit  to  take  over  it,  I  was  a  guest  in  the  captain's 
house.  And  here,  I  made  my  bow  to  Miss  Amelia  Sec* 
combe,  an  accomplished  young  lady,  **  who,^  said  her  dot* 
ing  father,  ''has  acquired  a  considerable  proficiency  in 
French  and  will  be  glad  to  swop  ideas  with  you  in  that 
language.'^  Miss  Seccombe  and  I  did  not  hold  our  com- 
munications in  French ;  and,  observing  her  disposition  to 
substitute  the  warmer  language  of  the  glances,  I  took  the 
bull  by  the  horns,  told  her  my  secret  and  rhapsodised  on 
Flora.  Consequently  no  Nausicaa  figures  in  this  Odyssey  of 
mine.  Nay,  the  excellent  girl  flung  herself  into  my  cause, 
and  bombarded  her  father  and  the  consular  office,  with 
such  effect  that  on  February  2, 1814, 1  waved  farewell  to 
her  from  the  deck  of  the  barque  Shawmut,  bound  from 
Boston  to  Bordeaux* 
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Ov  the  10th  of  March  at  snnset  the  Shaumut  passed 
the  Pointe  de  Graye  fort  and  entered  the  month  of  the 
Oironde,  and  at  eleven  o^^lock  next  morning  dropped 
anchor  a  little  below  Blaye,  nnder  the  gnns  of  the  Regvlus, 
74.  We  were  jnst  in  time,  a  British  fleet  being  daily  ex« 
pected  there  to  co-operate  with  the  Dno  d'Angonl£me  and 
Gonnt  Lynch,  who  was  then  preparing  to  pull  the  tricolor 
from  his  shoulder  and  betray  Bordeaux  to  Beresford,  or,  if 
yon  prefer  it,  to  the  Bonrbon.  News  of  his  purpose  had 
already  travelled  down  to  Blaye,  and  therefore  no  sooner 
were  my  feet  once  more  on  the  soil  of  my  beloved  Francot 
than  I  turned  them  towards  Liboume,  or  rather,  Fronsac^ 
and  the  morning  after  my  arrival  tiiere,  started  for  the 
capitaL 

But  so  desperately  were  the  joints  of  travel  dislocated, 
(the  war  having  deplenished  the  country  alike  of  cattle  and 
able-bodied  drivers)  and  so  frequent  were  the  breakdowns 
by  the  way,  that  I  might  as  expeditiously  have  trudged 
it»  It  cost  me  fifteen  good  days  to  reach  Orleans,  and  at 
iStampes  (which  I  reached  on  the  morning  of  the  SOth), 
the  driver  of  the  tottering  diligence  flatly  declined  to  pro- 
oeed«  The  Oossacks  and  Prussians  were  at  the  gates  of 
Paria  ''Last  night  we  could  see  the  fires  of  their 
bivouacs.  H  If  onsieur  listens  he  can  hear  the  firing.'^ 
The  Empress  had  fled  from  the  Tuileries.  Whither  P  The 
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driyer,  the  aubergiste,  the  disinterested  crowd,  dimgged 
their  shoulders.  ''  To  Bamboaillet,  probably.*  God  Imew 
what  was  happening  or  what  would  happen.  The  Em- 
peror was  at  Troyes,  or  at  Sens,  or  else  as  near  as  Fontaine^ 
blean,  nobody  knew  for  certain  which.  But  the  f ngitivet 
from  Paris  had  been  pouring  in  for  days,  and  not  a  cart  or 
four-footed  beast  was  to  be  hired  for  love  or  money^  though 
I  hunted  J^tampes  for  hours. 

At  length,  and  at  nightfall,  I  ran  against  a  bow-kneed 
grey  mare  and  a  cabriolet  d$  place,  which  by  its  label  be- 
longed to  Paris ;  the  pair  wandering  the  street  under  what 
it  would  be  flattery  to  call  the  guidance  of  an  eminently 
drunken  driver.  I  boarded  him ;  he  dissolved  at  once  into 
maudlin  tears  and  prolixity.  It  appeared  that  on  the  :29th 
he  had  brought  over  abourgeois  family  from  the  capital  and 
bad  spent  the  last  three  days  in  perambulating  Etampes, 
and  the  past  three  nights  in  crapulous  slumber  within  his 
vehicle.  Here  was  my  chance,  and  I  demanded  to  know  if 
for  a  price  he  would  drive  me  back  with  him  to  Paris.  He 
declared,  still  weeping,  that  he  was  fit  for  anything.  ''  For 
my  por^  I  am  ready  to  die,  and  Monsieur  knows  that  we 
shall  never  reach.'* 

^  Still  anything  is  better  than  l^tampes.'* 

For  some  inscrutable  reason  this  struck  him  as  exces- 
sively comic  He  assured  me  that  I  was  a  brave  fellow, 
and  bade  me  jump  up  at  once.  Within  five  minutes  we  were 
jolting  towaids  F^u^  Our  progress  was  all  but  inappre- 
ciable, for  the  grey  mare  had  come  to  the  end  of  her 
powers^  and  her  master's  monologue  kept  pace  with  hers. 
His  anecdotes  were  aU  of  the  past  three  days.  The  iron  of 
£tampes  apparently  had  entered  his  soul  and  effaced  all 
memoiy  of  his  antecedent  career.  Of  the  war,  of  any 
recent  public  events,  he  could  tell  me  nothing. 

I  had  half  expected— Hsupposing  the  Emperor  to  be  near 
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Fontaineblean— to  happen  on  his  yedettes,  but  we  had  Urn 
Foad  to  ourselyes,  and  reached  Longjnmean  a  little  before 
daybreak  withoat  having  encountered  a  liying  creatare. 
Here  we  knocked  np  the  proprietor  of  a  cabaret,  who 
assured  u%  between  yawns,  that  we  were  going  to  onr  doom ; 
and  after  baiting  the  grey  and  dosing  ourselves  with  execra* 
ble  brandy,  poshed  forward  again.  As  the  sky  grew  pale 
about  us,  I  had  my  ears  alert  for  the  sound  of  artillery. 
But  Paris  kept  silence.  We  passed  Soeaux,  and  arriyed 
at  length  at  Montrouge  and  the  barrier.  It  was  open — 
abandoned — not  a  sentry,  not  a  douanier  visiblct 

^*  Where  will  Monsieur  be  pleased  to  descend  t  ^  my 
driver  enquired,  and  added  with  an  effort  of  memory,  that 
he  had  a  wife  and  two  adorable  children  on  a  top  floor  in 
the  Bue  du  Mont  Pamasae,  and  stabled  his  mare  handy 
by.  I  paid,  and  watched  him  from  the  deserted  pavement 
as  he  drove  away.  A  small  child  came  running  from  a 
doorway  behind  me,  and  blundered  against  my  legs.  I 
caught  him  by  the  collar  and  demanded  what  had  happened 
to  Paris.  *'  That  I  do  not  know,'*  said  the  child,  ''  but 
mamma  is  dressing  herself  to  take  me  to  the  Beview. 
Tenez,^  he  pointed,  and  at  the  head  of  the  long  street  I 
saw  advancing  the  front  rank  of  a  blu(sooated  regiment  of 
Prussians,  marching  across  Paris  to  take  up  position  on 
the  Orleans  road. 

That  was  my  answer.  Paris  had  surrendered!  And  I 
had  entered  it  from  the  south  just  in  time,  if  I  wished,  to 
witness  the  entry  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Alexander 
from  the  north.  Soon  I  found  myself  one  of  a  crowd  con- 
verging towards  the  bridges,  to  scatter  northward  along  the 
line  of  His  Majesty's  progress,  from  the  Barrifere  de  Pontin 
to  the  Champs  Elys^,  where  the  grand  review  was  to  be 
held.  I  chose  this  for  my  objective,  and  making  my  way 
along  the  Quays,  found  myself  shortly  before  ten  o'clock 
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in  the  Flaoe  de  la  Oonoorde,  where  a  ringnlar  UtQe  Kwnt 
bopcmght  me  to  a  halt 

About  a  flooie  of  young  men — amtooratB  by  their  drees 
and  earriage— -were  gathered  abont  the  centre  of  the 
•qnare.  Each  wore  a  white  scarf  and  the  Bourbon  cockade 
in  his  hat;  and  their  leader^  a  weedy  youth  with  hay- 
eolonred  hidr^  had  drawn  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  and 
was  decbdming  its  contents  at  the  top  of  a  Toioe  by  seyeral 
sises  too  big  for  him  ^^ 

^For  Finis  it  reaenred  the  pilTflege,  under  dnnunstaacet  now  e>- 
Mng,  to  acoelemte  the  dawn  of  Unirenal  Peace.  Her  inflhige  la 
awaited  with  the  Intereet  which  fo  Immeniie  a  resnlt  na$m$Xtj  lor 
•pirea,* 

$t  cetera.  Later  on,  I  possessed  myself  of  a  copy  of  the 
Prinoe  of  Schwarzenberg's  proclamation,  and  identified  the 
wooden  rhetoric  at  once. 

''  Parisians  I  you  have  the  example  of  Bordeaux  before 
you  ^  .  .  •  Ay,  by  the  Lord,  they  had— right  under 
their  eyes  I  The  hay-coloured  youth  wound  up  his  read* 
ing  with  a  ^'  Vive  Uroif  and  his  band  of  walking-gentle- 
men  took  up  the  shout.  The  crowd  looked  on  impaasiye  ; 
one  or  two  edged  away ;  and  a  grey-haired,  soldierly  horse* 
man  (whom  I  recognised  for  the  Due  de  Ghoiseul-Praslin) 
passing  in  full  tenue  of  Oolonel  of  the  National  Ouard, 
reined  up,  and  addressed  the  young  men  in  a  few  words 
of  grave  rebuke.  Two  or  three  answered  by  snapping 
their  fingers,  and  repeating  their  **Vive  le  rot"  with  a 
kind  of  embarrassed  defiance.  But  their  performance,  be- 
fore so  chilling  an  audience,  was  falling  sadly  flat  when  a 
dozen  or  more  of  young  royalist  bloods  came  riding  up  to 
reanimate  it — among  them  M.  Louis  de  Chateaubriand, 
M.  Talleyrand's  brother,  Archambaut  de  P6rigord,  the 
scoundrelly  Marquis  de  Maubreuil— yes.  and  my  couiiii, 
the  Yioomte  de  Saint  Ives. 
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The  indecency,  the  cynical  and  naked  impudence  of  it 
took  me  like  a  bnffet.  There,  in  a  group  of  strangersy 
my  cheek  reddened  under  it,  and  for  the  moment  I  had  a 
mind  to  run.  I  had  done  better  to  run.  By  a  chance  his 
eye  missed  mine  as  he  swaggered  past  at  a  canter,  for  all 
the  world  like  a  ienore  robusto  on  horseback,  with  the 
rouge  on  his  face,  and  his  air  of  expansive  Olympian 
blackguardism.  He  carried  a  lace  white  handkerchief  at 
the  end  of  his  riding-switch,  and  this  was  bad  enough. 
But  as  he  wheeled  his  bay  thoroughbred,  I  saw  that  he  had 
followed  the  dSclassS  Maubreuil's  example  and  decorated 
the  brute's  tail  with  a  Gross  of  the  Legion  of  Honouiv 
That  brought  my  teeth  together,  and  I  stood  my  ^ound* 

*'rive  le  roir'  ''Vivent  les  Bourbons r'  ''A  bos  Is 
Mobot  corse  I  *^  Maubreuil  had  brought  a  basket  full  of 
white  brassards  and  cockades,  and  the  gallant  horseman  be* 
gan  to  ride  about  and  press  them  upon  the  unresponaiTa 
crowd.  Alain  held  one  of  the  badges  at  arm's  length  as  he 
pushed  into  the  little  group  about  me,  and  our  eyes  met. 

'^  Merci"  said  I,  *'  rei&nez4e  jusqu*  d  ce  que  nous  nous 
rencontrons — Rue  OrSgoire  de  Tours  !  " 

His  arm  with  the  riding-switch  and  laced  handkerchief 
went  up  as  though  he  had  been  stung.  Before  it  could 
descend,  I  darted  aside  deep  into  the  crowd  which  hustled 
around  him,  understanding  nothing,  but  none  the  lees 
sullenly  hostile.  **  2.  bos  les  eocardes  blanches!'*  crisd 
one  or  two.  ''  Who  was  the  cur  ?  '^  I  heard  Maubrenil's 
question  as  he  pressed  in  to  the  rescue,  and  Alain's  reply, 
''  Pesiz  !  A  young  relative  of  mine  who  is  in  a  hurry  to 
lose  his  head;  whereas  I  prefer  to  chose  the  time  for 
that." 

I  took  this  for  a  splutter  of  hatred,  and  even  found  it 
laughable  as  I  made  my  escape  good.  At  the  same  tima^ 
our  encounter  had  put  me  out  of  humour  for  gaping  at 
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iii0  reriew,  and  I  turned  back  and  recroBsed  the  river^  tp 
aeek  the  Bae  da  Fonarre  and  the  Widow  Jnpille. 

Kow  the  Bne  da  Foaarre>  thoagh  once  a  verj  f^unooa 
fhoroaghfare,  is  to-day  perhaps  as  sqaalid  as  any  that 
drains  its  refose  by  a  single  gutter  into  the  Seine,  and  the 
widoir  had  been  no  beaaiy  even  in  the  days  when  she  fol- 
lowed the  106th  of  the  line  as  viyandidre  and  before  she 
wedded  Sergeant  Jnpille  of  that  raiment.  Bat  she  and  I 
had  struck  np  a  friendship  over  a  flesh  woand  which  I  re* 
ceived  in  an  aflbdr  of  ontposts  on  the  Algneda,  and  thence- 
forward I  taaght  myself  to  soften  the  edge  of  her  white 
wine  by  the  remembered  virtaes  of  her  ointment,  so  that 
when  Sergeant  JapiUe  was  oat  off  by  a  grape-shot  in  front 
of  Salamanca,  and  his  Philomdne  retired  to  take  charge  of 
his  mother's  wine-shop  in  the  Bne  da  Foaarre,  she  had 
enrolled  my  name  high  on  the  list  of  her  prospectiye  pa- 
trons. I  felt  myself,  so  to  speak,  a  part  in  the  goodwill  of 
her  honse,  and  '^  Heaven  knows,''  thought  I,  as  I  threaded 
the  inBalnbrioas  street,  *^  it  is  something  for  a  soldier  of  the 
Empire  to  count  even  on  this  much  in  Paris  to-day.  EH 
dliquid,  qt$ocunque  Uco,  quoeunque  Bocello.    •    •    .^ 

Madame  JupiUe  knew  me  at  once,  and  we  fell  (figura- 
tiyely  speaking)  upon  each  other's  neck.  Her  shop  was 
empty,  the  whole  quarter  had  trooped  off  to  the  review. 
After  mingling  our  tears  (again  figuratively)  over  the 
fiokleness  of  the  capital,  I  enquired  if  she  had  any  letters 
for  me. 

*'  Why,  no,  comrade.'' 

**  None  P  '^  I  exclaimed  with  a  very  blank  face. 

"  Not  one " ;  Madame  Jnpille  eyed  me  archly,  and  re- 
lented, ''the  reason  being  that  Mademoiselle  is  too  dis- 
creet.^ 

''  Ah  I "  I  heaved  a  big  sigh  of  relief.  "  You  provoking 
woman,  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  that  ?^ 
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'' Wall^  now,  it  nmyhaTo  been  ten  days  agothatattnofar 
oaUed  in  and  asked  if  I  had  any  news  of  the  oorpond  who 
praiaed  my  white  wine.  '  Ha?e  I  any  newSy'  said  I,  *  of 
a  needle  in  a  bundle  of  hay.  They  all  praise  if'  (0 
Madame  Jnpille  I)  ** '  The  oorporal  Fm  speaking  of/  said 
he,  'is  or  was  called  Champdiyers.'  '  WaaJ  I  cried, 
'  Yon  are  not  going  to  tell  me  that  he's  dead  P'  and  I  de> 
Glare  to  yon,  comrade,  the  tears  came  into  my  eyes.  '  No, 
he  is  not,'  said  the  stranger, '  and  the  best  proof  is  that  he 
will  be  here  inquiring  for  letters  before  long.  Yon  are  to 
tell  him  that  if  he  expects  one  from' — see,  I  took  the  name 
down  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  stuck  it  in  the  wine-glass 
here—'  from  Miss  Flora  Oilchrist,  he  will  do  well  to  wait 
in  Paris  until  a  friend  finds  means  to  deliyer  it  by  hand. 
And  if  he  asks  more  about  me,  say  that  I  am  from'«« 
t$n$t!  I  wrote  the  second  name  nndemeatn— yes,  that  is 
it— 'Mr.  Eomaine.'" 

''  Confound  his  caution,"  said  L  ''  What  sort  of  man 
was  this  messenger  ?  " 

**  0,  a  staid-looking  man,  dark  and  oiyil  spoken.  You 
might  call  him  an  upper  serrant,  or  perhiqpa  a  noteiy's 
clerk ;  yery  plainly  dressed,  in  black.^ 

**  He  spoke  French  ?  " 

"  Parfaiiement.    What  else  P  " 

''And  he  has  not  called  again  P" 

"  To  be  sure,  yes,  and  the  day  before  yesterday,  and 
seemed  quite  disappointed.  '  Is  there  anything  Monsieur 
would  like  to  add  to  his  message  P '  I  asked.  '  No/  said 
he,  '  or  stey,  tell  him  that  all  goes  well  in  the  North,  but 
he  must  not  leaye  Paris  until  I  see  him.' " 

You  may  guess  how  I  cursed  Mr.  Bomaine  for  this  best- 
ing about  the  bush.  If  all  went  well  in  the  North,  what 
possible  excuse  of  caution  could  the  man  haye  for  holding 
back  Flora's  letter  P    And  how,  in  any  case,  could  it  com- 
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promiie  me  here  in  Puis,  mad  half  a  mind  to  take  <lie 
bit  in  my  teeth  and  post  off  at  once  for  Oalaiiu  Still,  there 
was  the  plain  injnnotion,  and  the  lawyer  donbtless  had  a 
reason  for  it  hidden  somewhere  behind  his  tiresome  eir- 
camambnlatory  approaches*  And  his  messenger  might 
be  back  at  any  hoar. 

Therefore,  though  it  went  against  the  grain,  I  thought 
it  prudent  to  take  lodgings  with  Madame  Jupille  and 
possess  my  soul  in  patience.  You  will  say  that  it  should 
not  have  been  difficult  to  kill  time  in  Paris  between  the 
31st  of  March  and  the  5th  of  April,  1814.  The  entry  of 
the  AUiee,  Marmonfs  great  betrayal,  the  Emperor's  abdi- 
cation, the  Cossacks  in  the  streets,  the  newspaper  offices  at 
work  like  hires  under  their  new  editors,  and  buzzing  con- 
tradictory news  from  morning  to  night ;  a  new  rumour  at 
erery  caf 6,  a  scuffle,  or  the  makings  of  one,  at  every  street 
corner,  and  hour  by  hour  a  steady  stream  of  manifestoes, 
placards,  handbills,  caricatures,  and  broad  sheets  of  oppro- 
brious  Terse— the  din  of  it  all  went  by  me  like  the  vain 
noises  of  a  dream  as  I  trod  the  payements,  intent  upon  my 
own  hopes  and  perplexities.  I  cannot  think  that  tiiis  was 
mere  selfishness ;  rather,  a  deep  disgust  was  weaning  me 
from  my  country.  If  this  Paris,  indeed,  were  the  reality, 
then  was  I  the  phantasm,  the  revenant ;  then  was  France 
— ^the  France  for  which  I  had  fought  and  my  parents  gone 
to  the  scaffold — a  land  that  had  never  been,  and  our  patriot* 
ism  the  shadow  of  a  shade.  Judge  me  not  too  hardly  if 
in  the  restless,  aimless  perambulations  of  those  five  days  I 
crossed  the  bridge  between  the  country  that  held  neither 
kin  nor  friends  for  me,  but  only  my  ineffectual  past,  and 
the  country  wherein  one  human  creature,  if  only  one,  had 
use  for  my  devotion. 

On  the  sixth  day — ^that  is,  April  5th — ^my  patience  broke 
down.    I  took  my  resolution  over  lunch  and  a  bottle  of 
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Beanjolais,  and  walked  Btraiglit  back  from  the  restanrant 
to  my  lodgings,  where  I  asked  Madame  Jupille  for  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  and  sat  down  to  advertise  Mr.  Bomaine 
that,  for  good  or  ill,  he  might  expect  me  in  London  within 
twenty-f onr  hours  of  the  receipt  of  this  letter. 

I  had  Boarce  composed  the  first  sentence  when  there 
eame  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  Madame  Jnpille  announced 
that  two  gentlemen  desired  to  see  me.  '^  Show  them  up/' 
said  I,  laying  down  my  pen  with  a  leaping  heart ;  and  in 
the  doorway  a  moment  later  stood — ^my  cousin  Alain. 

He  was  idone.  He  glanced  with  a  grin  of  comprehension 
from  me  to  the  letter,  adyanced,  set  his  hat  on  the  table 
beside  it,  and  his  gloves  (after  blowing  into  them)  beside 
his  hat. 

**  My  cousin,''  said  he,  **  you  show  astonishing  agilify 
from  time  to  time ;  but  on  the  whole  you  are  damned  easy 
to  hunt." 

I  had  risen.  ^*  I  take  it  you  have  passing  business  to 
speak  of,  since  amid  your  latest  political  occupations  yon 
have  been  at  pains  to  seek  me  out  If  so,  I  will  ask  you  to 
be  brief/' 

**  No  pains  at  all,''  he  corrected,  alEably.  "  I  have  known 
all  the  time  that  you  were  here.  In  fact,  I  expected  yon 
some  while  before  you  arrived,  and  sent  my  man,  Panl, 
with  a  message." 

''A  message  ?" 

''  Certainly— touching  a  letter  from  la  belle  Flora.  Yon 
received  it  P    The  message,  I  mean." 

"  Then  it  was  not '' 

''No,  decidedly  it  was  not  Mr.  Bomaine,  to  whom"-" 
with  another  glance  at  the  letter — ''I  perceive  you  are  only 
writing  for  explanations.  And  since  you  are  preparing  to 
ask  how  on  earth  I  traced  you  to  this  rather  unsavoury  den, 
permit  me  to  inform  you  that  '  a  b'  spells  '  ab,'  and  that 
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Bow  Street;  when  on  the  track  of  a  criminal,  does  not  neg- 
lect to  open  his  correspondence/' 

I  felt  my  hand  tremble  as  it  gripped  the  top  rail  of  my 
chair,  but  I  managed  to  command  my  yoice  to  answer, 
coldly  enough : 

''  One  moment.  Monsieur  le  Vicomte,  before  I  do  my- 
self the  pleasure  of  pitching  you  out  of  the  window. 
Tou  have  detained  me  these  five  days  in  Paris,  and  have 
done  so,  you  give  me  to  understand,  by  the  simple  expedi- 
ent of  a  lie.  So  far,  so  good.  Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to 
complete  the  interesting  self-exposure,  and  inform  me  of 
your  reasons  ?  '* 

''With  all  the  pleasure  in  life.  My  plans  were  not 
ready — a  little  detail  wanting,  that  is  all.  It  is  now  sup- 
plied.'^  He  took  a  chair,  seated  himself  at  the  table,  and 
drew  a  folded  paper  from  his  breast-pocket  ''  It  will  be 
news  to  you,  perhaps,  that  our  uncle— our  lamented  uncle, 
if  you  choose— is  dead  these  three  weeks.'' 

''  Best  his  soul  I " 

''  Forgive  me  if  I  stop  short  of  that  pious  hope."  Alain 
hesitated,  let  his  venom  get  the  better  of  him,  and  spat  out 
an  obscure  curse  on  his  uncle's  memory,  which  only  betrayed 
the  essential  weakness  of  the  man.  Becovering  himself, 
he  went  on :  ''I  need  not  recall  to  you  a  certain  scene  (I 
confess  too  theatrical  for  my  taste)  arranged  by  the  lawyer 
at  his  bedside  ;  nor  need  I  help  you  to  an  inkling  of  the 
contents  of  his  last  will.  But  possibly  it  may  have  slipped 
your  memory  that  I  gave  Bomaine  &ir  warning,  I  prom- 
ised him  that  I  would  raise  the  question  of  undue  influ- 
ence, and  that  I  had  my  witnesses  ready.  I  have  added  to 
them  since,  but  I  own  to  you  that  my  case  will  be  the 
stronger  when  you  have  obligingly  signed  the  paper  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you."  And  he  tossed  it^ 
unopened,  across  the  table. 
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I  picked  it  up  and  unfolded  it : — 

/,  Ihe  Vucouni  Anne  de  Kiiroual  de  SadtU  IWt ,  /bnwrly 
wuUr  the  name  of  Champdivers^  in  the  Bwmapartut  arm/jf^  and  later 
Wider  thai  name  a  prieoner  ofiear^  in  ike  Caetie  of  EdMwrgk^  KtrAy 
etaie  thai  Ihad  neither  knotoledge  of  my  unele  the  Count  de  Khrouai  de 
Saint  Tves^  nor  expeetatians  from  Mn,  nor  woe  owned  bjf  himy  uatU 
eought  ont  hy  Mr.  Daniel  Bomaine^  in  the  CaeUe  of  Edinburgh^  hy  him 
supplied  ioHh  money  to  expedite  my  eeeape^  and  by  him  eUmdeetinely 
emuggled  at  nightfall  into  Amereham  Plaee;  Fktrthery  ihat  until  Iked 
evening  I  had  neeer  set  eyee  on  my  DheUj  nor  ha^e  $et  eyee  on  him 
einee;  ikat  he  toot  bedridden  vthen  I  saw  hdm^  and  apparently  in  <ft< 
Uut  stage  of  senile  decay.  And  I  hame  reason  to  believe  that  Mr, 
Romaine  did  not  fully  inform  him  of  the  cireumstanees  of  my  escape, 
and  partieulariy  of  my  concern  in  the  death  of  a  feUow  prisoner  named 
Qoguelast^  formerly  a  marechtU  des  logis  in  the  22nd  regiment  of  As 
Une. 

Of  the  contents  of  this  piecions  docament  let  a  sample 
suffice.  From  end  to  end  it  was  a  tissue  of  distorted  state- 
ments implicated  with  dishononring  suggestions.  I  read  it 
through,  and  let  it  drop  on  the  table. 

^'  I  beg  your  pardon/'  said  I,  '^  but  what  do  you  wiah  me 
to  do  with  it?'' 

'*  Sign  i V  said  he. 

I  laughed.  ''  Once  more  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  though 
you  have  apparently  dressed  for  it,  this  is  not  comic  opera.'' 

"  Nevertheless,  you  will  sign." 

''  0,  you  weary  me."  I  seated  myself,  and  flung  a  leg 
oyer  the  arm  of  my  chair.  '^  Shall  we  come  to  the  alter- 
native ?    For  I  assume  you  have  one." 

'^  The  alternative  P — ^to  be  sure,"  he  answered  cheerfully. 
''  I  have  a  companion  below,  one  Clausel,  and  at  the  Tdte 
d'Or,  a  little  down  the  street,  an  escort  of  police." 

Here  was  a  pleasing  predicament.  But  if  Alain  had 
started  with  a  chance  of  daunting  me  (which  I  do  not  ad- 
mit)  he  had  spoilt  it  long  since  by  working  on  the  raw  of 
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my  temper,  t  lept  a  steady  eye  on  him,  and  conridered  ; 
and  the  longer  I  considered  the  better  assnred  was  I  that 
his  game  must  have  a  disastrously  weak  point  somewhere, 
which  it  was  my  business  to  find. 

*'  Yon  have  reminded  me  of  yonr  warning  to  Mr.  Bo- 
maine.  The  subject  is  an  ugly  one  for  two  of  our  family 
to  touch  upon ;  but  do  you  happen  to  recall  Mr.  Bomaine's 
counter-threat  ?^' 

'^  Bluff  I  my  young  sir.  It  served  his  purpose  for  the 
moment,  I  grant  you.  I  was  unhinged — ^the  indignity,  the 
▼ery  monstrosity  of  it,  the  baselessness  staggered  reason. '^ 

''  It  was  baseless,  then  ?'* 

*^  The  best  proof  is,  that  in  spite  of  his  threat,  and  my 
open  contempt  and  disregard  of  it,  Mr.  Bomaine  has  not 
stirred  a  hand/' 

**  You  mean  that  my  uncle  destroyed  the  eyidence  P'' 

**  I  mean  nothing  of  the  kind,''  he  retorted  hotly,  ^*  for 
I  deny  that  any  such  eyidence  at  any  time  existed." 

I  kept  my  eye  on  him.  **  Alain,"  I  said  quietly,  **  you 
are  a  liar." 

A  flush  darkened  his  face  beneath  its  cosmetics,  and  with 
an  oath  he  dipped  finger  and  thumb  into  his  waistcoat 
pocket  and  pulled  out  a  dog-whistle.  ''  No  more  of  that," 
said  he,  **  or  I  whistle  up  the  police  this  minute." 

"  Well,  well,  let  us  resume  the  discussion.  You  say  this 
man  Olausel  has  denounced  me  P  " 

He  nodded. 

**  Soldiers  of  the  Empire  are  cheap  in  Paris  just  now." 

**  So  cheap  that  public  opinion  would  be  content  if  all 
the  Messieurs  Champdiyers  were  to  kill  all  the  Messieurs 
Ooguelat  and  be  shot  or  guillotined  for  it.  I  forget  which 
your  case  demands,  and  doubt  if  public  opinion  would 
inquire." 

''And  yet»"  I  mused, ''  there  must  liepieliminailefl. 
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form  of  tnsi,  for  instance^  with  witnesses.  It  is  eyen  pos- 
sible that  I  might  be  found  innocent.'' 

^'  I  have  allowed  for  that  unlikely  chanoe,  and  I  look 
beyond  it.  To  be  frank,  it  does  not  strike  me  as  probable 
that  a  British  jury  will  hand  over  the  estates  of  the  Gomte 
de  K6ronal  de  Saint  Tyes  to  an  escaped  Bnonapartist 
prisoner  who  has  stood  his  trial  for  the  mnrder  of  a  com- 
rade, and  received  the  benefit  of  the  doubt." 

^'  Allow  me/'  said  I,  '^  to  open  the  window  an  inch  or 
two.  No,  put  back  your  whistle,  I  do  not  propose  to  fling 
you  out — at  least  not  just  yet ;  nor  will  I  try  to  escape.  To 
tell  you  the  truth,  you  suggest  the  need  of  a  little  fresh 
air.  And  now.  Monsieur,  you  assure  me  you  hold  the 
knave  in  your  hand.  Well,  then,  play  him.  Before  I  tear 
your  foolish  paper  up,  let  me  have  a  look  at  your  con- 
federate." I  stepped  to  the  door  and  called  down  the 
stairs,  '^  Madame  Jupille,  be  so  good  as  to  ask  my  other 
visitor  to  ascend." 

With  that  I  turned  to  the  window  again  and  stood  there 
looking  out  upon  the  foul  gutter  along  which  the  refuse  of 
some  dye-works  at  the  head  of  the  street  found  its  way 
down  to  the  Seine.  And  standing  so,  I  heard  the  expected 
footsteps  mounting  the  stairs. 

''I  must  bA  your  pardon.  Monsieur,  for  this  intra- 
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Hey  I "  If  the  words  had  been  a  charge  of  shot  fired 
into  my  back,  I  could  not  have  spun  round  on  them  more 
suddeidy.    ''  Mr.  Bomaine  I " 

For  indeed  it  was  he,  and  not  Glausel,  who  stood  in  the 
doorway.  And  to  this  day  I  do  not  know  if  Alain  or  I 
stared  at  him  with  the  blanker  bewildennent,  though  I  be- 
lieve there  was  a  significant  difference  in  our  complexions. 

'^M.  the  Viscount,"  said  Bomaine  advancing^  '^  re- 
cently effected  an  exchange.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
effect  another,  and  have  left  Mr.  Glausel  below  listesinff  to 
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Bome  argame«t8  which  are  being  addressed  to  him  by  Mr. 
Dndgeom,  my  confidential  clerk.  I  think  I  may  promise 
— with  a  chuckle — "they  will  prove  effectual.  By  your 
faces^  gentl^nen,  I  see  that  yon  regard  my  appearance  as 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  miracle.  Yet,  M.  le  Vis- 
count, at  least,  should  be  guessing  by  this  time  that  it  is  the 
simplest,  most  natural  affair  in  the  world.  I  engaged  my 
word,  sir,  to  have  you  watched.  Will  it  be  set  down  to 
more  than  ordinary  astuteness  that,  finding  you  in  nego* 
tiations  for  the  exchange  of  the  prisoner  Clausel — we  kept 
an  eye  upon  him  also — that  we  followed  him  to  Dover,  and 
though  unfortunate  in  missing  the  boat,  reached  Paris  in 
time  to  watch  the  pair  of  you  leave  your  lodgings  this 
morning — ^nay,  that,  knowing  whither  you  were  bound,  we 
reached  the  Bue  da  Fouarre  in  time  to  watch  you  making 
your  dispositions  ?  But  I  run  on  too  fast,  Mr.  Anne ;  I  am 
entrusted  with  a  letter  for  you.  When,  with  Mr.  Alain's 
permission,  you  have  read  it,  we  will  resume  our  little  oon* 
^ersation.*^ 

He  handed  me  the  letter  and  walked  xo  the  fireplace, 
where  he  took  snuff  copiously,  while  Alain  eyed  him  like  a 
mastiff  about  to  spring.  I  broke  open  my  letter  and 
stooped  to  pick  up  a  small  enclosure  which  fell  from  it. 

Ht  ]>baxb8t  Amra, — 

When  your  letter  came  and  pot  life  into  me  again,  I  sat  down  in  mj 
happineM  and  wrote  you  one  that  I  shall  nerer  allow  yon  to  see ;  for  it 
makes  me  wonder  at  myself.  Bnt  when  I  took  it  to  Mr.  Bobbie,  he 
asked  to  see  yonr  letter,  and  when  I  showed  him  the  wrapper^  declared 
that  it  had  been  tampered  with,  and  if  I  wrote  and  toU  yon  what  we 
were  doing  for  yon  it  mi^t  only  make  yonr  enemies  the  wiser.  For 
we  hare  done  something,  and  this  (which  is  purely  a  business  letter)  is 
to  teU  yen  that  the  credit  does  not  aU  belong  to  Mr.  Robbie,  or  to  yonr 
Mr.  BMMUne  (who,  by  Mr.  Bobbie's  account,  must  be  quite  a  tiresome 
•M  gealleman,  tkeogh  weU-lManing,  me  denbt).  But  en  the  Tues- 
day after  yen  left  ua  I  had  a  talk  with  Major  CheTenix,  and  when  I 
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xctfflyfthqiilletonyfiorblinCtlioiiglillwMiioiiBe,  siidItoIdldBia6) 
ke  toned  roond  la  awaj  I  eoold  not  tmt  admire  and  said  he  wialiediiie 
wen,  and  would  prore  H.  He  said  the  charge  againat  jron  waa  reaUj 
one  for  the  military  anthoritiea  alone,  that  he  had  reasona  for  feeling 
•are  that  yon  had  heen  drawn  into  this  affair  on  a  point  of  honomri^ 
which  waa  qnite  a  different  thing  from  what  Ihejf  Moid;  and  that  be 
could  not  only  make  an  affidaiit  or  aomething  of  the  kind  on  Ma  own 
acconnt)  bnt  knew  enon^^  of  that  man  Clanael  to  nudce  him  cenfeas 
the  truth.  Which  he  did  the  reiy  next  day,  and  made  Clauael  aign  it  i 
and  Mr.  BobMe  haa  a  copy  of  the  man's  atatement  which  he  la  aending 
with  this  to  Mr.  Bomalne  in  London;  and  that  it  the  reaaon  wl^  Bow- 
ley  (who  is  a  dear)  haa  come  OTer,  and  la  waiting  In  the  kitchen  while  I 
write  theae  hurried  linea.  He  says,  too*  that  Major  CheTeniz  waa  oaiif 
Juat  In  tlmei  ainoe  Clauael'a  frienda  are  managing  an  exchange  for  I1I1119 
•ad  he  la  gdng  back  to  France.    And  ao  in  haate  I  write  n^yaelf» 

Toor  aincere  friend, 

Fldka. 

P*&— Myanntlawells  Bonald  la  expecting  hia  oommiadoa. 

P.P.8^— Toatold  me  to  write  it,«nd  ao  I  moat:  ^  I  loreyoot  Aime.* 

The  enoloenre  was  anote  in  a  large  and  nnfomed  haa^a 
and  ran: 

DiAB  Mb.  Avhs,  BBsracTBD  Bm^ 

Thia  oomea  hopeing  to  find  jim  well  salt  learea  me  at  pn^eal,an.la 
well  aa  Miaa  Flora  will  tell  you  that  double-died  danad  haa  eonfIeal» 
Thia  la  to  tell  you  Mra.  MacB.  la  going  on  idcely,  bar  the  reUglon  which 
la  on1|y  put  on  to  anoy  people  end  being  a  widow  who  blames  her,  not 
me.  Mlaa  Flora  aaya  she  will  put  this  la  wHh  hers,  aad  there  la  aom^ 
tUag  daa  but  It  Is  adead  eecret,  «>  no  more  at  present  from,  sir; 

Tours  Bespectfnlly, 

Jab.  Bowlt. 

Haying  read  tiiese  letters  tlirongliy  I  placed  them  in  my 
breast-pookety  stepped  to  the  table  and  banded  Alain's 
docnment  gravely  back  to  bim ;  tben  turned  to  Mr.  Bo- 
maine,  wbo  sbnt  bis  snnS-boz  witb  a  snap. 

''  It  only  remains,  I  tbink,*^  said  the  lawyer,  ''to  discnsi 
tiie  terms  wbicb  (merely  as  a  matter  of  generosity,  or,  say. 
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fat  Ubib  credit  of  yonr  honae)  oaa  be  ghmted  to  jrar—to 
Mr.  Alain.'' 

''  Yoa  forget  Olausel,  I  think/'  snarled  my  consin. 

''  Trae>  I  had  forgotten  Olansel."  Mr.  Bomaine  etepped 
to  the  head  of  the  stain  and  called  down, ''  Dudgeon  I " 

Mr.  Dadgeon  appeared,  and  endeayonred  to  throw  into 
the  stifEness  of  his  salutation  a  denial  that  he  had  eyer 
waltzed  with  me  in  the  moonlight. 

«' Where  is  the  man  Olausel  P  " 

'^  I  hardly  know,  air,  if  you  would  place  the  wineshop 
ef  the  T^te  d'Or  at  the  top  or  tiie  bottom  of  this  street;  I 
presume  the  top,  since  the  sewer  runs  in  the  opposite  direc* 
tion.  At  aU  eyent^,  Mr.  Olansel  disappeared  about  tws 
minates  ago  in  the  same  direction  as  the  sewer." 

Alain  sprang  up,  whistle  in  hand. 

^'  Put  it  down,"  said  Mr.  Bonudne ; ''  the  man  was  cheat- 
ing you.  I  can  only  hope,"  he  added  with  a  sour  smile, 
^that  you  paid  him  on  account  with  an  I.  0.  XT." 

But  Alain  turned  at  bay.  **  One  triyial  point  seems  to 
baye  escaped  you.  Master  Attorney,  or  your  courage  is 
more  than  I  giye  you  credit  for.  The  English  are  none 
too  popular  in  Paris  as  yet,  and  this  is  not  the  most  scrupu* 
lous  quarter.  One  blast  of  this  whistle,  a  cry  of  '*  JBqnan 
migJais,^  and  two  Englishmen ^ 

**  Say  three,'^  Mr.  Bomaine  interrupted,  and  strode  to 
the  door.  '^  WHI  Mr.  Burchell  Fenn  be  good  enough  to 
step  upstairs.'* 

And  here  let  me  cry  ^^Halt  t*  There  are  things  in  this 
world— or  that  is  my  belief— too  pitiful  to  be  set  down  in 
writing,  and  of  these  Alain's  collapse  was  one.  It  may  be, 
too,  that  Mr.  Bomaine's  British  righteousness  accorded 
lather  ill  with  the  weapon  he  used  so  unsparingly.  Of 
Fenn  I  need  only  say  that  the  luscious  rogue  shouldered 
flirough  the  doorway  as  though  he  had  a  public  duty  to 
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iiscluurge  and  only  the  contrarinesB  of  oironmstanoes  luid 
prerented  his  discharging  it  before.  He  cringed  to  Mr. 
Bomaine,  who  held  him  and  the  whole  nezns  of  his  yil- 
lainies  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand ;  he  was  even  obeeqnionsly 
eager  to  denonnce  his  fellow  traitor.  Under  a  like  com- 
polsion,  he  wonld  (I  feel  sure)  have  denonnced  his  own 
mother.  I  saw  the  sturdy  Dadgeon's  month  working  like 
a  bnll  terrier's  over  a  shrew  monse.  And  between  them, 
Alain  had  never  a  chance.  Not  for  the  first  time  in  this 
history^  I  found  myself  all  bnt  taking  sides  with  him  in 
sheer  repulsion  against  the  barbarity  of  the  attack.  It 
seemed  that  it  was  through  Fenn  that  Mr.  Bomaine  had 
first  happened  on  the  scent ;  and  the  greater  rogue  had 
held  back  a  part  of  the  evidence  and  would  trade  it  now— 
**  having  been  led  astray — ^to  any  gentleman  that  wonld 
l^t  bygones  be  bygones. ''  And  it  was  I  at  length  who  in- 
terposed when  my  cousin  was  beaten  to  his  knees,  and  hav- 
ing dismissed  Mr.  Burchell  Fenn,  restored  the  discussion  to 
a  business-like  footing.  The  end  of  it  was  that  Alain  re- 
nounced all  his  claims,  and  accepted  a  yearly  pension  of 
six  thousand  francs.  Mr.  Bomaine  made  it  a  condition 
that  he  should  never  set  foot  again  in  England  ;  but  see- 
ing that  he  would  certainly  be  arrested  for  debt  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  his  landing  at  Dover,  I  thought  this 
unnecessary. 

'^  A  good  day's  work,''  said  the  lawyer,  as  we  stood  to- 
gether in  the  street  outside. 

But  I  was  silent. 

**  And  now,  Mr.  Anne,  if  I  may  have  the  honour  of 
your  company  at  dinner — shall  we  say  Tortoni's  P — ^we  will 
OB  our  way  step  round  to  my  hotel,  the  Quatre  Saisoni, 
behind  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  and  order  a  caldohe  and  four  to 
be  in  readiness.^ 
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Behold  me  now  speeding  northwards  on  the  wings  «f 
loTe,  ballasted  by  Mr.  Bomaine.  But  indeed,  that  worthy 
man  climbed  into  the  caliche  with  something  less  than  his 
habitnal  grayity.  He  was  obyioasly  and  pardonably  flushed 
with  triumph.  I  obseryed  that  now  and  again  he  smiled 
to  himself  in  the  twilight,  or  drew  in  his  breath  and 
emitted  it  with  a  martial  pcuft  And  when  he  began  to 
talk— which  he  did  as  soon  as  we  were  clear  of  the  Saint 
Denis  barrier — ^the  points  of  the  family  lawyer  were  nn« 
tmssed.  He  leaned  back  in  the  caliche  with  the  air  of  a 
ftian  who  had  subscribed  to  the  Peace  of  Europe  and  dined 
well  on  top  of  it.  He  criticised  the  fortifications  with  a 
waye  of  his  toothpick,  and  discoursed  derisiyely  and  at 
large  on  the  Emperor's  abdication,  on  the  treachery  of  the 
Duke  of  Bagusa,  on  the  prospects  of  the  Bourbons,  and  on 
the  character  of  M.  Talleyrand,  with  anecdotes  which  made 
mp  in  raciness  for  what  they  lacked  in  authenticity. 

We  were  bowling  through  La  Ohapelle  .when  ha  pulled 
out  his  snuff-box  and  proffered  it. 

''  You  are  silent,  Mr.  Anne.'' 

'^  I  was  waiting  for  the  chorus,''  said  L  '' '  Bnle,  Britan- 
nia  I  Britannia  rules  the  wayes  :  and  Britons  neyer, 
neyer,  neyer — ^    Gome,  out  with  it  1  '* 

''Well,"  he  retorted,  ''and  I  hope  the  tana  will  ooaa 
natural  to  you  before  long; '' 

4Sn 
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^^0,  glra  me  time,  my  dear  sir  I  I  hare  seen  the  dm- 
eaoks  enter  PariB,  and  the  Parisians  decorate  their  poodles 
with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  I  haye  seen 
them  hoist  a  wretch  on  the  Yenddme  Column  to  smite  the 
bronze  face  of  the  man  of  Austerlitz.  I  have  seen  the 
8aU$  of  the  Opera  rise  to  applaud  a  blatant  fat  fellow  sing- 
ing the  praises  of  the  Prussian — and  to  the  tune  of  ^Vive 
Henri  Quatre  / '  I  have  seen,  in  my  cousin  Alain,  of  what 
tbe  best  blood  in  France  is  capable.  Also  I  have  seen 
peasant  boys— unripe  crops  of  the  later  levies — ^mown  down 
by  grape-shot,  raise  themselyes  on  their  elbows  to  cheer 
for  France  and  the  little  man  in  gray.  In  time,  Mr.  Be- 
maine,  no  doubt  my  memoiy  will  confuse  these  lads  with 
their  betters,  and  their  mothers  with  the  ladies  of  the  saUe 
ds  Fopera,  just  as  in  time,  no  doubt,  I  shall  find  myself  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  and  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  the  shire  of 
Buckingham.  I  am  changing  my  country,  as  you  remind 
me,  and,  on  my  faith,  she  has  no  place  for  me.  But  for 
the  sake  of  her  I  have  explored  and  found  the  best  of  her 
— in  my  new  country's  prisons.  And  I  repeat,  you  must 
give  me  time.'' 

''  Tut,  tut ! "  was  his  conmient,  as  I  searched  for  tinder- 
box  and  sulphur  match  to  relight  my  cigar.  ''We  must 
get  you  into  Parliament,  Mr.  Anne.  You  have  tbe 
gift." 

As  we  approached  Saint  Denis  the  flow  of  his  discourse 
sensibly  slackened,  and,  a  little  beyond,  he  pulled  his  trav- 
elling-cap over  his  ears  and  settled  down  to  slumber.  I  sat 
wide-awake  beside  him.  The  spring  night  had  a  touch  of 
chill  in  it,  and  the  breath  of  our  horses  streaming  back 
upon  the  lamps  of  the  caliche  kept  a  constant  nimbus  be- 
tween me  and  the  postilions.  Above  it,  and  over  the 
black  spires  of  the  poplar  avenues,  the  regiments  of  stars 
moved  in  parade.    My  gaze  went  up  to  the  ensign  of  their 
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noiaeless  erolatioiiB^  to  the  pole-star,  and  to  Cassiopeia 
•winging  beneath  it,  low  in  the  north,  oyer  my  Flora's  pil- 
low— mjf  pole-star  and  journey's  end. 

Under  this  soothing  reflection  I  composed  myself  to 
slumber,  and  awoke,  to  my  surprise  and  annoyance,  in  a 
miserable  flutter  of  the  nerves.  And  this  fretf ulnees  iu* 
creased  with  the  hours,  so  that  from  Amiens  to  the  coast 
Mr.  Bomaine  must  have  had  the  devil  of  a  time  with  me. 
I  bolted  my  meals  at  the  way-houses,  chaflng  all  the  while 
at  the  business  of  the  relays.  I  popped  up  and  down  in 
the  caliche  like  a  shot  on  a  hot  shovel.  I  cursed  our  pace. 
I  girded  at  the  lawyer's  snuff-box  and  could  have  called 
him  oat  upon  Calais  sands,  when  we  reached  them,  to  jus* 
tify  his  vUe,  methodical  use  of  it.  By  good  fortune  we 
arrived  to  find  the  packet  ready  with  her  warps,  and  bun* 
died  ourselves  on  board  in  a  hurry.  We  sought  separate 
cabins  for  the  night,  and  in  mine,  as  in  a  sort  of  moral 
bath,  the  drastic  cross  seas  of  the  Channel  cleansed  me  of 
my  irritable  humour  and  left  me  like  a  rag  beaten  and 
hung  on  a  clothes-line  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 

In  the  grey  of  the  morning  we  disembarked  at  Dover^ 
ind  here  Mr.  Bomaine  had  prepared  a  surprise  for  me. 
For  as  we  drew  to  the  shore  and  the  throng  of  porters  and 
waterside  loafers,  on  what  should  my  gaae  alight  but  the 
beaming  countenance  of  Mr.  Bowley  1  I  declare  it  com- 
municated a  roseate  flush  to  the  pallid  difb  of  Albion.  I 
could  have  fallen  on  his  neck.  On  his  side  the  honest  lad 
kept  touching  his  hat  and  grinning  in  a  speechless  ecstasy. 
As  he  confessed  to  me  later,  ''It  was  either  hold  my 
tongue,  si^y  or  call  for  three  cheers.''  He  snatched  my 
▼alise  and  ushered  us  through  the  crowd  to  our  hotd 
breakfast  And  it  seemed  he  must  have  filled  up  his  time 
at  Dover  with  trumpetings  of  our  importance,  for  the  land- 
brd  welcomed  us  on  the  perrant  obsequiously  cringing* 
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We  (Sntered  in  a  respectful  hush  that  might  hare  flatterad 
His  Oraoe  of  Wellington  himself ;  and  the  waitera,  I  b» 
lieye,  wonld  have  gone  on  all  fours  bnt  for  the  difficnltf 
of  reconciling  that  posture  with  efficient  service.  I  knew 
myself  at  last  for  a  Personage ;  a  great  English  landowner, 
and  did  my  best  to  command  the  mien  proper  to  that  tre- 
mendous class  when,  the  meal  despatched,  we  passed  out 
between  the  bowing  ranks  to  the  door  where  our  chaise 
stood  ready. 

''  But  hullo  I''  said  I  at  sight  of  it,  and  my  eye  songht 
Bowley's. 

**  Begging  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  took  it  on  myself  to 
order  the  colour,  and  hoping  it  wasn't  a  liberty.* 

''Claret  and  invisible  green — a  duplicate  but  for  a 
bullet-hole  wanting.*' 

'''Which  I  didn't  like  to  go  so  &r  on  my  own  hook,  JEr. 
Anne." 

"  We  fight  under  the  old  colours,  my  lad." 

"  And  walk  in  and  win  this  time,  sir,  strike  me  lucky  !* 

While  we  bowled  along  the  first  stage  towards  London^- 
Mr.  Bomaine  and  I  within  the  chaise  and  Bowley  perched 
upon  the  dickey — I  told  the  lawyer  of  our  progress  from 
Aylesbury  to  Eirkby-Lonsdale.    He  took  snuff. 

**For8itan  et  hoc  olim — ^that  Bowley  of  yours  seems  a 
good-hearted  lad,  and  less  of  a  fool  than  he  looks.  The 
next  time  I  have  to  travel  post  with  an  impatient  lover  111 
take  a  leaf  out  of  his  book  and  buy  me  a  fiageolet" 

"  Sir,  it  wasv  ungrateful  of  me ** 

"  Tut,  tut,  Mr.  Anne.  I  was  fresh  from  my  little  tri* 
nmph,  that  is  all,  and  perhaps  would  have  felt  the  better 
for  a  word  of  approbation — a  little  pat  on  the  back,  as  I 
may  say.  It  is  not  often  that  I  have  felt  the  need  of  it— * 
twice  or  thrice  in  my  life,  perhaps ;  not  often  enough  to 
justify  my  anticipating  your  example  and  seeking  a  wife 
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^betimesy  for  ihat  is  a  man's  one  olianoe  if  he  wants  another 
to  taste  his  success.* 

**  And  yet  I  dare  swear  yon  rejoice  in  mine,  unselfishly 
enough.* 

*^  Why,  no,  sir ;  your  cousin  would  have  sent  me  to  the 
right-about  within  a  week  of  his  succession.  Still,  I  own 
to  you  that  he  offended  something  at  least  as  deep  as  self- 
interest  ;  the  sight  and  scent  of  him  habitually  turned  my 
gorge ;  whereas  ** — and  he  inclined  to  me  with  a  dry  smile 
—''your  unwisdom  at  least  was  amiable,  and — in  short, 
eir,  though  you  can  be  infernally  proToking,  it  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  serve  you.* 

You  may  be  sure  that  this  did  not  lessen  my  contrition. 
We  reached  London  late  that  night,  and  here  Mr.  Somaine 
took  leave  of  us.  Business  waited  for  him  at  Amersham 
Place.  After  a  few  hours'  sleep,  Bowley  woke  me  to  choose 
between  two  post-boys  in  blue  jackets  and  white  hats  and 
two  in  buff  jackets  and  black  hats,  who  were  competing  for 
the  honour  of  conveying  us  as  &r  as  Bamet,  and  having  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  blne-and-white,  and  solaced  the  buff- 
and-black  with  ^pourboire,  we  pushed  forward  once  morOi 

We  were  now  upon  the  Great  North  Boad,  along  which 
tke  York  mail  rolled  its  steady  ten  miles  an  hour,  to  the 
wafted  music  of  the  guard's  bugle— a  rate  of  speed  which,  to 
the  more  Dorian  mood  of  Mr.  Bowley's  flageolet,  I  proposed 
to  better  by  one-fifth.  But  first,  having  restored  the  lad 
to  his  old  seat  beside  me,  I  must  cross-question  him  upon 
his  adventures  in  Edinburgh  and  the  latest  news  of  Flora 
and  her  aunt,  Mr.  Bobbie,  Mrs.  McBankine,  and  the  rest  of 
my  friends.  It  came  out  that  Mr.  Bowley's  surrender  to 
my  dear  girl  had  been  both  instantaneous  and  complete. 
''  She  is  a  floorer,  Mr.  Anne.  I  suppose  now,  sir,  youll 
be  standing  up  for  that  knock-me-down  kind  of  thing  ?* 

**  Explain  yourself,  my  lad.* 
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''Beg  yonr  pardon,  sir,  what  they  call  kye  at  fini 
right^'  He  wore  an  ingennons  blnah  and  an  expreesion  at 
once  shy  and  insinnating, 

'*  The  poets,  Bowley,  are  on  my  side.'* 

*'  Mrs.  McBankine,  sir '* 

''  The  Qaeen  of  Nayarre,  Mr.  Bowley ^^ 

Bnt  he  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  intermpt — ''  Ic  took 
Mrs.  McBankine  years,  sir,  to  get  nsed  to  her  first  hus- 
band.   She  told  me  so." 

'^  It  took  us  some  days,  if  I  remember,  to  get  nsed  to 
Mrs.  MoBankina    To  be  sure,  her  cooking *^ 

^*  That* s  what  I  say,  Mr.  Anne ;  if  s  more  than  skin- 
deep.  And  yonll  hardly  belieye  me,  sir — that  is,  if  yon 
didn't  take  note  of  it — bnt  she  hey  got  an  ankle.'* 

He  had  produced  the  pieces  of  his  flageolet  and  was  ad- 
justing them  nenronsly,  with  a  face  red  as  a  turkey-cock's 
wattles.  I  regarded  him  with  a  new  and  incredulous 
amusement.  That  I  senred  Mr.  Bowley  for  a  glass  of  fiuh- 
ion  and  a  mould  of  form  was,  of  course,  no  new  disooy- 
ery,  and  the  traditions  of  body-seryice  allow,  nay,  enjoin, 
that  when  the  gentleman  goes  a-wooing  the  yalet  shall  take 
a  sympathetic  wound.  What,  too,  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  a  gentleman  of  sixteen  should  select  a  lady  of 
fifty  for  his  first  essay  in  the  tender  passion.  StiU — Bethiah 
McBankine  I 

I  kept  my  countenance  with  an  effort  **  Mr.  Bowley,'' 
laid  I,  *^  if  music  be  the  food  of  loye,  play  on."  And  Hr. 
Bowley  gaye  ''  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,"  shyly  at  first, 
but  anon  with  terrific  expression.  He  broke  off  with  a 
slight  **  Heigho  I "  in  fact,  said  Bowley,  and  started  off 
again,  while  I  tapped  out  the  time,  and  hummed  : 

^  Bui  now  rm  bound  for  Brighton 
Kind  hearen  then  pny  goide  mei 
And  tend  me  safely  back  again 
To  the  Girl  I  Uft  behind  mt  I " 
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Thenceforward  that  not  uniiupiriting  air  became  the 
motif  of  our  progress*  We  neyer  tired  of  it  Whenever 
oar  oonyersation  flagged,  by  tacit  consent  Mr.  Bowley 
pieoed  his  flageolet  together  and  started  it.  The  horses 
lilted  it  out  in  their  gallop :  the  harness  jingled,  the  pos- 
tiliona  tittnpped  to  it  And  the  prt^io  with  which  it 
wound  np  as  we  came  to  a  post-house  and  a  fresh  relay  of 
horses,  had  to  be  heard  to  be  belieTed. 

So  irith  the  chaise  windows  open  to  the  Tigoroas  airs  of 
spring,  and  my  own  breast  like  a  window  flnng  wide  to 
yonth  and  health  and  happy  expectations,  I  rattled  home*^ 
wards ;  impatient  as  a  lover  shonld  be,  yet  not  too  im« 
patient  to  taste  the  humour  of  spinning  like  a  lord,  with  a 
pocketful  of  money,  along  the  road  which  the  ci-devant  M. 
Ohampdivers  had  so  fearfully  dodged  and  skirted  in  Bur- 
chell  Fenn's  covered  cart. 

And  yet  so  impatient,  that  when  we  galloped  over  the 
Calton  Hill  and  down  into  Edinburgh  by  the  new  London 
road,  with  the  wind  in  our  faces  and  a  sense  of  April  in  it, 
brisk  and  joUy,  I  must  pack  off  Bowley  to  our  lodgings 
with  the  valises,  and  stay  only  for  a  wash  and  breakfast  at 
Dumbreok's  before  posting  on  to  Swanston  alone. 

**  Wliene'er  my  fteps  letnrn  that  wmy^ 
Still  faithful  shall  she  find  me. 
And  neyer  more  again  I'll  stray 
From  the  Girl  I  left  behind  me." 

Where  the  gables  of  the  cottage  rose  into  view  over  the 
hilFs  shoulder  I  dismissed  my  driver  and  walked  forward, 
whistling  the  tune :  but  fell  silent  as  I  came  under  the  lee 
of  the  garden  wall,  and  sought  for  the  exact  spot  of  my  old 
escalade.  I  found  it  by  the  wide  beechen  branches  over 
the  road,  and  hoisted  myself  noiselessly  up  to  the  coping, 
where,  as  before,  they  screened  me— or  would  have  screened 
sia  had  I  cared  to  wait. 
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Bat  I  did  not  care  to  wait ;  and  why  ?  Becansey  not  fif- 
teen yards  from  me  she  stood  ! — she,  my  Flora,  my  goddess, 
bare-headed,  swept  by  cheqners  of  morning  sunshine  and 
green  shadows,  with  the  dew  on  her  sandal  shoes  and  the 
lap  of  her  morning  gown  appropriately  heaped  with  flowers 
— with  tulips,  scarlet,  yellow,  and  striped.  And  confront- 
ing her,  with  his  back  towards  me  and  a  remembered  patch 
between  the  armholes  of  his  stable-waistcoat,  Bobie  the 
gardener  rested  both  hands  on  his  spade  and  expostulated. 

*^  But  I  like  to  pick  my  tulips  leaves  and  all,  Bobie  I " 

''  Aweel,  miss ;  if  s  clean  minin'  the  bulbs,  thaf  s  aU  I 
say  to  you.** 

And  that  was  all  I  waited  to  hear.  As  he  bent  over  and 
resumed  his  digging  I  shook  a  branch  of  the  beech  with 
both  hands  and  set  it  swaying.  13he  heard  the  rustle  and 
glanced  up  and,  spying  me,  uttered  a  gasping  little  cry, 

**  What  ails  ye,  miss  P ''  Bobie  straightened  himself  in* 
stanter ;  but  she  had  whipped  right-about  face  and  was 
gazing  towards  the  kitchen  garden : 

'^  Isn't  that  a  child  among  the  arti — ^the  strawberry-beds, 
I  mean?'' 

He  cast  down  his  spade  and  ran.  She  turned,  let  the 
tulips  fall  at  her  feet,  and,  ah !  her  second  cry  of  gladness, 
and  her  heayenly  blush  as  she  stretched  out  both  arms  to 
me.  It  was  all  happening  oyer  again — ^with  the  difierence 
that  now  my  arms  too  were  stretohed  out. 

M  JovmeTi  end  in  lorert  meetingi 
Brery  wise  mmn'f  son  doth  know.         •    •** 

Bobie  had  run  a  dozen  yards  perhaps,  when  either  the 
noise  I  made  in  scrambling  off  the  wall,  or  some  recolleo- 
tion  of  haying  been  served  in  this  way  before,  brongfat 
him  to  a  halt.  At  any  rate  he  turned  round,  and  just  in 
time  to  witness  our  embrace. 
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^  The  good  Lord  behear  I^  lie  exclaimed^  stood  stock* 
still  for  a  moment^  and  waddled  off  at  top  speed  towards 
the  back  door. 

'^  We  most  tell  Aunt  at  once  I  She  will— why,  Anne, 
where  are  yon  going  ?**    She  canght  my  sleeve* 

'*  To  the  hen-honse,  to  be  snre/^  said  I. 

A  xn(mi6nt  later,  with  peals  of  happy  langhter  we  had 
taken  hands  and  were  mnning  along  the  garden  alleys  tow- 
ards the  honse.  And  I  remember,  as  we  ran,  finding  it 
somewhat  singular  that  this  should  be  the  first  time 
I  had  CTer  invaded  Swanston  Cottage  by  way  of  the  front 
door. 

We  came  upon  Mrs.  Gilchrist  in  the  breakfast-room.  A 
pile  of  linen  lay  on  the  horse-hair  sofa,  and  the  good  lady, 
with  a  measnring-tape  in  one  hand  and  a  pair  of  scissors 
in  the  other,  was  walking  aronnd  Bonald,  who  stood  on 
the  hearthrug  in  a  very  manly  attitude.  She  regarded  me 
over  her  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  and,  shifting  the  scissors 
into  her  left  hand,  held  out  her  right. 

<<H'm,^said  she;  ''I  give  ye  good-morning,  Mosluu 
And  what  might  you  be  wanting  of  us  this  time  P^ 

''  Madam,''  I  answered,  **  that  I  hope,  is  fairly  eyi* 
dent.** 

Bonald  came  forward.  ^'I  congratulate  you,  Sainl- 
Yves,  with  all  my  heart  And  you  may  congratulate  me: 
I  have  my  commission.'^ 

*^  Nay,  then,"  said  I,  '*  let  me  rather  congratulate  France 
that  the  irar  is  over.  8eriouBly»  my  dear  leIlow»  I  wish 
70U  joy.    What's  the  regiment  ?** 

••  The  4th." 

*'  Ohevenix's  1  ^ 

''Ohevenix  is  a  decent  fellow.  He  has  beihayed  rmrf 
well,  indeed  he  has." 

'' Y«i7  well  indeed^"  said  Ilon»  nodding  her  hea^ 
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''He  has  the  knack.  But  if  yon  expect  me  to  like  Um 
•ny  the  better  for  it ** 

**  Major  Gheyeniz/'  pat  in  Miss  Gilchrist,  in  her  moat 
rhadamanthine  voice,  ''always  sets  me  in  mind  of  a  pair  of 
scissors.''  She  opened  and  shat  the  pair  in  her  haad>  and 
I  had  to  confess  that  the  stiff  and  sawing  action  was  ad- 
mirably illustrative. 

"Bat  I  wish  to  heaven,  madam,*'  thonght  I,  "you 
ooald  have  chosen  another  simile  1'' 

In  the  evening  of  that  beatific  day  I  walked  back  to 
Edinbargh  by  some  aerial  and  rose-cloaded  path  not  in- 
dicated on  the  maps.  It  led  somehow  to  my  lodgingB,  and 
my  feet  touched  earth  when  the  door  was  opened  to  me  by 
Bethiah  McBankine. 

"  But  where  is  Rowley  F'*  I  asked  a  moment  later,  look* 
Ing  round  my  sitting-room. 

Mrs.  McBankine  smiled  sardonically.  "Him?  He  came 
back  rolling  his  eyes  so  that  I  guessed  him  to  be  tronbled 
in  the  wind.  And  he's  in  bed  this  hour  past  with  a  spoon* 
fal  of  peppermint  in  his  little  wame.'' 


And  here  I  may  ring  down  the  curtdn  upon  the  advent* 
ores  of  Anne  do  Saint- Yves. 

Flora  and  I  were  married  early  in  June,  and  had  been 
aettled  for  little  over  six  i9onthB  amid  the  aplendouis  of 
Amersham  Place  when  news  came  of  the  Ihnperor's  es- 
oape  from  Elba.  Throughout  the  consequent  alarums  and 
excursions  of  the  Hundred  Days  (as  M.  de  Chambord 
named  them  for  us)  I  have  to  confess  that  the  Vicomta 
Anne  sat  stiU  and  warmed  his  hands  at  the  domestic  heartL 
To  be  sure.  Napoleon  had  been  my  master,  and  I  had  no  loTt 
for  the  cocmrie  blanche.  But  here  was  I,  an  TfaglishmM, 
akeadjp  in  legal  but  inaccurate  phrase,  a  "  natuialisid  * 
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one,  liATingy  as  Mr.  Bomaine  put  it,  a  stake  in  the  conntry, 
not  to  speak  of  a  growing  interest  in  its  game-laws  and  the 
looal  administration  of  jnstice.  In  short,  here  was  a  sitna- 
tion  to  tickle  a  casuist  It  did  not,  I  may  say,  tickle  me  in 
the  least,  bnt  played  the  mischief  with  my  peace.  If  yon^ 
my  friends,  having  weighed  the  pro  and  contray  wonld  have 
oonnseUed  inaction,  possibly  allowing  for  the  hiUtude  de 
foyer  and  the  fact  that  Flora  was  soon  to  become  a  mother, 
yon  might  haye  predicted  it.  At  any  rate,  I  sat  still  and 
read  the  newspapers ;  and  on  the  top  of  them  came  a  letter 
from  Bonald,  announcing  that  the  4th  had  their  march* 
ing»  or  rather  their  sailing,  orders,  and  that  within  a  week 
his  boat  wonld  rock  by  the  pier  of  Leith  to  conyey  him 
and  his  comrades  to  join  the  Dnke  of  Wellington's  f  oroee 
m  the  Low  Oonntries.  Forthwith,  nothing  wonld  snit  my 
dear  girl  bnt  we  must  post  to  Edinburgh  to  bid  him  fare- 
well— in  a  chariot,  this  time,  with  a  box  seat  for  her  maid 
and  Mr.  Bowley.  We  reached  Swanston  in  time  for  Bonald 
to  spend  the  eve  of  his  departure  with  us  at  the  cottage  ; 
and  yery  gallant  the  boy  looked  in  his  scarlet  uniform, 
which  he  wore  for  the  ladies'  benefit,  and  which  (Ood 
forgiye  us  men  I)  they  properly  bedewed  with  their  tears. 

Early  next  morning  we  droye  oyer  to  the  city  and  drew 
up  in  tiie  thick  of  the  crowd  gathered  at  the  foot  of  the 
Castle  Hill  to  see  the  4th  march  out.  We  had  waited  half 
an  hour,  perhaps,  when  we  heard  two  thumps  of  a  drum 
and  the  first  notes  of  the  regimental  quick-step  sounded 
within  the  walls ;  the  sentry  at  the  outer  gate  stepped  back 
and  presented  arms,  and  the  ponderous  archway  grew 
bright  with  the  red  coats  and  brazen  instruments  of  the 
band«  The  farewells  on  their  side  had  been  said ;  and  the 
inexorable  tramjhtramp  upon  the  drawbridge  was  the 
burthen  of  their  answer  to  the  waving  handkerchieb, 
the  huaas  of  the  dtiasBs,  the  cries  of  the  woomb.    Oa 
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they  came^  and  in  the  first  rank,  behind  the  band,  rose 
Major  OheTeniz.  He  saw  ns,  finshed  a  little,  and  gravelf 
ssalnted*  I  never  liked  the  man ;  but  will  admit  he  made 
a  fine  figare  there.  And  I  pitied  him  a  little ;  for  while 
his  eyes  rested  on  Flora,  hers  wandered  to  the  rear  of  the 
third  company,  where  Ensign  Bonald  Gilchrist  marched 
beside  the  tattered  colours,  with  ddn  held  high  and  a  high 
colour  on  his  young  cheeks  and  a  lip  that  qniyered  as  he 
passed  us. 

*'  Ood  bless  you,  Bonald  I*^ 

'^  Left  wheel  I  **  The  band  and  the  Major  riding  behind 
it  swuncT  round  the  comer  into  North  Bridge  Street ;  the 
rear  rank  and  the  adjutant  behind  it  passed  up  the  Lawa- 
market.  Our  driver  was  touching  up  his  horses  to  follow, 
when  Flora's  hand  stole  into  mine.  And  I  turned  from 
my  owm  confiicting  thoughts  to  comfort  her. 
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THE  MISADVENTURES  OP 
JOHN  NICHOLSON 

CHAPTER  I 

IN  WHICH  JOHN  SOWS  THE  WIND 

John  Varey  Nicholson  was  stupid;  yet,  stupider  men 
than  he  are  now  sprawling:  in  Parliament,  and  lauding 
themselves  as  the  authors  of  their  own  distinction.  He 
was  of  a  fat  habit,  even  from  boyhood,  and  inclined  to  a 
cheerful  and  cursory  reading  of  the  face  of  life;  and  pos- 
sibly this  attitude  of  mind  was  the  original  cause  of  his 
misfortunes.  Beyond  this  hint  philosophy  is  silent  on  his 
career,  and  superstition  steps  in  with  the  more  ready 
explanation  that  he  was  detested  of  the  gods. 

His  father — ^that  iron  gentleman — ^had  long  a  en- 
throned himself  on  the  heights  of  the  Disruption  Prin- 
ciples. What  these  are  (and  in  spite  of  their  grim  name 
they  are  quite  innocent)  no  array  of  terms  would  render 
thinkable  to  the  merely  English  intelligence;  but  to  the 
Scot  they  often  prove  unctuously  nourishing,  and  Mr. 
Nicholson  found  in  them  the  milk  of  lions.  About  the 
period  when  the  churches  convene  at  Edinburgh  in  their 
annual  assemblies,  he  was  to  be  seen  descending  the  mound 
in  the  company  of  divers  red-headed  clergymen:  these 
voluble,  he  only  contributing  oracular  nods,  brief  nega- 
tives, and  the  austere  spectacle  of  his  stretched  upper  lip. 
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The  names  of  Candlish  and  Begg  were  frequent  in  these 
interviews,  and  occasionally  the  talk  ran  on  the  Residuary 
Elstablishment  and  the  doings  of  one  Lee.  A  stranger  to 
the  tight  little  theological  kingdom  of  Scotland  might 
have  listened  and  gathered  literally  nothing.  And  Mr. 
Nicholson  (who  was  not  a  dull  man)  knew  this,  and  raged 
at  it.  He  knew  there  was  a  vast  world  outside,  to  whom 
Disruption  Principles  were  as  the  chatter  of  tree-top  apes; 
the  paper  brought  him  chill  whiffs  from  it;  he  had  met 
Englishmen  who  had  asked  lightly  if  he  did  not  belong  to 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  then  had  failed  to  be  much 
interested  by  his  elucidation  of  that  nice  point;  it  was  an 
evil,  wild,  rebellious  world,  lying  sunk  in  dozenedfieas, 
for  nothing  short  of  a  Scot's  word  will  paint  this  Scots* 
man's  feelings.  And  when  he  entered  into  his  own  house 
in  Randolph  Crescent  (south  side),  and  shut  the  door  be- 
hind him,  his  heart  swelled  with  security.  Here,  at  least, 
was  a  citadel  impregnable  by  right-hand  defections  or 
left-hand  extremes.  Here  was  a  family  where  prayers 
came  at  the  same  hour,  where  the  Sabbath  literature  was 
unimpeachably  selected,  where  the  guest  who  should  have 
leaned  to  any  false  opinion  was  instantly  set  down,  and 
over  which  there  reigned  all  week,  and  grew  denser  on 
Sundays,  a  silence  that  was  agreeable  to  his  ear,  and  a 
gloom  that  he  found  comfortable. 

Mrs.  Nicholson  had  died  about  thirty,  and  left  him  with 
three  children:  a  daughter  two  years,  and  a  son  about 
eight  years  younger  than  John;  and  John  himself,  the 
unlucky  bearer  of  a  name  infamous  in  Elnglish  history. 
The  daughter,  Maria,  was  a  good  girl — dutiful,  pious, 
dull,  but  so  easily  startled  that  to  speak  to  her  was  quite  a 
perilous  enterprise.  "I  don't  think  I  care  to  talk  about 
that,  if  you  please,"  she  would  say,  and  strike  the  boldest 
speechless  by  her  unmistakable  pain;  this  upon  all  topics 
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I,  pleaaure,  morality,  politics,  in  which  the  formula 
was  changed  to  ''my  papa  thinks  otherwise,"  and  even 
relifirion,  unless  it  was  approached  with  a  particular 
whining  tone  of  voice.  Alexander,  the  younger  brother, 
was  sickly,  clever,  fond  of  books  and  drawing,  and  full 
of  satirical  remarks.  In  the  midst  of  these,  imagine  that 
natural,  clumqr,  unintelligent,  and  mirthful  animal, 
John;  mighty  well-behaved  in  comparison  with  othevlads, 
although  not  up  to  the  mark  of  the  house  in  Randolph 
Crescent;  full  of  a  sort  of  blundering  affection,  full  of 
caresses  which  were  never  very  warmly  received;  full  of 
sudden  and  loud  laughter  which  rang  out  in  that  still- 
house  like  curses.  Mr.  Nicholson  himself  had  a  great 
fund  of  humour,  of  the  Scots  order — intellectual,  turning 
on  the  observation  of  men;  his  own  character,  for  in- 
stance— if  he  could  have  seen  it  in  another — ^would  have 
been  a  rare  feast  to  him;  but  his  son's  empty  guffaws 
over  a  broken  plate,  and  empty,  almost  light-hearted 
remarks,  struck  him  with  pain  as  the  indices  of  a  weak 
mind. 

Outside  the  family  John  had  early  attached  himself 
(much  as  a  dog  may  follow  a  marquis)  to  the  steps  of 
Alan  Houston,  a  lad  about  a  year  older  than  himself,  idle, 
a  trifle  wild,  the  heir  to  a  good  estate  which  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  a  rigorous  trustee,  and  so  royally  content 
with  himself  that  he  took  John's  devotion  as  a  thing  of 
course.  The  intimacy  was  gall  to  Mr.  Nicholson;  it  took 
his  son  from  the  house,  and  he  was  a  jealous  parent;  it 
kept  him  from  the  office,  and  he  was  a  martinet;  lastly, 
Mr.  Nicholson  was  ambitious  for  his  family  (in  which, 
and  the  Disruption  Principles,  he  entirely  lived),  and  he 
hated  to  see  a  son  of  his  play  second  fiddle  to  an  idler. 
After  some  hesitation,  he  ordered  that  the  friendship 
should    cease — an   unfair  command,  though   seemingly 
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inspired  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy;  and  John,  saarioff 
nothing,  continued  to  disobey  the  order  under  the  rose. 

John  was  nearly  nineteen  when  he  was  one  day  dismissed 
rather  earlier  than  usual  from  his  father's  office,  where 
he  was  studying  the  practice  of  the  law.  It  was  Saturday; 
and  except  that  he  had  a  matter  of  four  hundred  pounds 
in  his  pocket  which  it  was  his  duty  to  hand  over  to  the 
British  Linen  Company's  Bank,  he  had  the  whole  after- 
noon at  his  disposal.  He  went  by  Prince's  Street  enjoying 
the  mild  sunshine,  and  the  little  thrill  of  easterly  wind 
that  tossed  the  flags  along  that  terrace  of  palaces,  and 
tumbled  the  green  trees  in  the  garden.  The  band  was 
playing  down  in  the  valley  under  the  castle;  and  when  it 
came  to  the  turn  of  the  pipers,  he  heard  their  wild  sounds 
with  a  stirring  of  the  blood.  Something  distantly  martial 
woke  in  him;  and  he  thought  of  Miss  Mackenzie,  whom 
he  was  to  meet  that  day  at  dinner. 

Now,  it  is  undeniable  that  he  should  have  gone  directly 
to  the  bank,  but  right  in  the  way  stood  the  billiard-room 
of  the  hotel  where  Alan  was  almost  certain  to  be  found; 
and  the  temptation  proved  too  strong.  He  entered  the 
billiard-room,  and  was  instantly  greeted  by  his  friend, 
cue  in  hand. 

"Nicholson,"  said  he,  "I  want  you  to  lend  me  a  pound 
or  two  till  Monday." 

''You've  come  to  the  right  shop,  haven't  you?"  re- 
turned John.     * '  I  have  twopence. ' ' 

'  'Nonsense, ' '  said  Alan.  ' 'You  can  get  some.  Go  and 
borrow  at  your  tailor's;  they  all  do  it.  Or  Til  tell  you 
what:  pop  your  watch." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  daresay,"  said  John.  "And  how  about 
my  father?" 

'  'How  is  he  to  know?  He  doesn't  wind  it  up  for  you  at 
night,  does  he?"  inquired  Alan,  at  which  John  guffawed. 
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No,  seriously;  I  am  in  a  fix/'  continued  the  tempter. 

I  have  lost  some  money  to  a  man  here.  FU  give  it  you 
to-night,  and  you  can  get  the  heirloom  out  again  on 
Monday.  Come;  it's  a  small  service,  after  all.  I  would 
do  a  good  deal  more  for  you." 

Whereupon  John  went  forth,  and  pawned  his  gold  watch 
under  the  assumed  name  of  John  Froggs,  86  Pleasance. 
But  the  nervousness  that  assailed  him  at  the  door  of  that 
inglorious  haunt — ^a  pawnshop — and  the  effort  necessary 
to  invent  the  pseudonjon  (which,  somehow,  seemed  to  him 
a  necessary  part  of  the  procedure),  had  taken  more  time 
than  he  imagined ;  and  when  he  returned  to  the  billiard- 
room  with  the  spoils,  the  bank  had  already  closed  its 
doors. 

This  was  a  shrewd  knock.  ''A  piece  of  business  had 
been  neglected.''  He  heard  these  words  in  his  father's 
trenchant  voice,  and  trembled,  and  then  dodged  the 
thought.  After  all,  who  was  to  know?  He  must  carry 
four  hundred  pounds  about  with  him  till  Monday,  when 
the  neglect  could  be  surreptitiously  repaired;  and  mean- 
whilOj  he  was  free  to  pass  the  afternoon  on  the  encircling 
divan  of  the  billiard-room,  smoking  his  pipe,  sipping  a 
pint  of  ale,  and  enjoying  to  the  mast-head  the  modest 
pleasures  of  admiration. 

None  can  admire  like  a  young  man.  Of  all  youth's 
passions  and  pleasures,  this  is  the  most  common  and  least 
alloyed;  and  every  flash  of  Alan's  black  eyes;  every  aspect 
of  his  curly  head;  every  graceful  reach,  every  easy,  stand- 
off attitude  of  waiting;  ay,  and  down  to  his  shirt-sleeves 
and  wrist-links,  were  seen  by  John  through  a  luxurious 
glory.  He  valued  himself  by  the  possession  of  that  royal 
friend,  hugged  himself  upon  the  thought,  and  swam  in 
warm  azure;  his  own  defects,  like  vanquished  difficulties, 
becoming  things  on  which  to  plume  himself.     Only  when 
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he  thoufirht  of  Miss  Mackenzie  there  fell  upon  his  mind  a 
shadow  of  regret;  that  youns:  lady  was  worthy  of  better 
things  than  plain  John  Nicholson,  still  known  among 
schoolmates  by  the  derisive  name  of  "Fatty";  and  he 
felt,  if  he  could  chalk  a  cue,  or  stand  at  ease,  with  such 
a  careless  grace  as  Alan,  he  could  approach  the  object  of 
his  sentiments  with  a  less  crushing  sense  of  inferiority. 
Before  they  parted,  Alan  made  a  proposal  that  was 
startling  in  the  extreme.  He  would  be  at  Colette's  that 
night  about  twelve,  he  said.  Why  should  not  John  come 
there  ard  get  the  money?  To  go  to  Colette's  was  to  see 
life,  indeed;  it  was  wrong;  it  was  against  the  laws;  it 
partook,  in  a  very  dingy  manner,  of  adventure.  Were  it 
known,  it  was  the  sort  of  exploit  that  disconsidered  a 
young  man  for  good  with  the  more  serious  classes,  but 
gave  him  a  standing  with  the  riotous.  And  yet  Colette's 
was  not  a  hell;  it  could  not  come,  without  vaulting  hyi)er- 
bole,  under  the  rubric  of  a  gilded  saloon;  and,  if  it  was 
a  sin  to  go  there,  the  sin  was  merely  local  and  municipal. 
Colette  (whose  name  I  do  not  know  how  to  spell,  for  I  was 
never  in  epistolary  communication  with  that  hospitable 
outlaw)  was  simply  an  unlicensed  publican,  who  gave 
suppers  after  eleven  at  night,  the  Eldinburgh  hour  of 
closing.  If  you  belonged  to  a  club,  you  could  get  a  much 
better  supper  at  the  same  hour,  and  lose  not  a  jot  in 
public  esteem.  But  if  you  lacked  .that  qualification,  and 
were  an  hungered,  or  inclined  toward  conviviality  at 
unlawful  hours,  Colette's  was  your  only  port.  You  were 
very  ill-supplied.  The  company  was  not  recruited  from 
the  Senate  or  the  Church,  though  the  Bar  was  very  well 
represented  on  the  only  occasion  on  which  I  flew  in  the 
face  of  my  country's  laws,  and,  taking  my  reputation  in 
my  hand,  penetrated  into  that  grim  supper-house.  And 
Colette's  frequenters,  thrillingly  conscious  of  wrong-doing 
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and  *  'that  two-handed  en^rine  (the  policeman)  at  the  door, '  * 
were  perhaps  inclined  to  somewhat  feverish  excess.  But 
the  place  was  in  no  sense  a  very  bad  one;  and  it  is  some- 
what strange  to  me,  at  this  distance  of  time,  how  it  had 
acquired  its  dangerous  repute. 

In  precisely  the  same  spirit  as  a  man  may  debate  a  project 
to  ascend  the  Matterhom  or  to  cross  Africa,  John  con- 
sidered Alan's  proposal,  and,  greatly  daring,  accepted  it. 
As  he  walked  home,  the  thoughts  of  this  excursion  out  of 
the  safe  places  of  life  into  the  wild  and  arduous,  stirred 
and  struggled  in  his  imagination  with  the  image  of  Miss 
Mackenzie — incongruous  and  yet  kindred  thoughts,  for  did 
not  each  imply  unusual  tightening  of  the  pegs  of  resolu- 
tion? did  not  each  woo  him  forth  and  warn  him  back 
again  into  himself? 

Between  these  two  considerations,  at  least,  he  was  more 
than  usually  moved ;  and  when  he  got  to  Randolph  Crescent, 
he  quite  forgot  the  four  hundred  pounds  in  the  inner 
pocket  of  his  great-coat,  hung  up  the  coat,  with  its  rich 
freight,  upon  his  particular  pin  of  the  hat-stand;  and  in 
the  very  action  sealed  his  doom. 


CHAPTER  n 

IN  WHICH  JOHN  REAPS  THE  WHIRLWIND 

About  half-inst  ten  it  was  John's  brave  good-fortune 
to  offer  his  arm  to  Miss  Mackenzie,  and  escort  her  home. 
The  night  was  chill  and  starry;  all  the  way  eastward  the 
trees  of  the  different  gardens  rustled  and  looked  bladL. 
Up  the  stone  gully  of  Leith  Walk,  when  they  came  to  cross 
it,  the  breeze  made  a  rush  and  set  the  flames  of  the  street- 
lamps  quavering;  and  when  at  last  they  had  mounted  to 
the  Royal  Terrace,  where  Captain  Mackenzie  lived,  a  great 
salt  freshness  came  in  their  faces  from  the  sea.  lliese 
phases  of  the  walk  remained  written  on  John's  memory, 
each  emphasised  by  the  touch  of  that  Ught  hand  on  his  arm; 
and  behind  all  these  aspects  of  the  noctumid  cily  he  saw, 
in  his  mind's  eye,  a  picture  of  the  lighted  drawing-room 
at  home  where  he  had  sat  talking  with  Flora;  and  his  father, 
from  the  other  end,  had  looked  on  with  a  kind  and  ironical 
smile.  John  had  read  the  significance  of  that  smile,  which 
might  have  escaped  a  stranger.  Mr.  Nicholson  had  re- 
marked his  son's  entanglement  with  satisfaction,  tinged 
by  humor;  and  his  smile,  if  it  still  was  a  thought 
contemptuous,  had  implied  consent. 

At  the  captain's  door  the  girl  held  out  her  hand,  with 
a  certain  emphasis;  and  John  took  it  and  kept  it  a  little 
longer,  and  said,  ''Good-night,  Flora,  dear,"  and  was 
instantly  thrown  into  much  fear  by  his  presumption.  But 
she  only  laughed,  ran  up  the  steps,  and  rang  the  bell;  and 
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while  she  was  waitin^r  for  the  door  to  open,  kept  close  in 
the  porch,  and  talked,  to  him  from  that  point  as  out  of  a 
fortification.  She  had  a  knitted  shawl  over  her  head;  her 
blue  Hifirhland  eyes  took  the  light  from  the  neifirhbourins: 
street-lamp  and  sparkled;  and  when  the  door  opened  and 
closed  upon  her,  John  felt  cruelly  alone. 

He  proceeded  slowly  back  alon^r  the  terrace  in  a  tender 
glow;  and  when  he  came  to  Greenside  Church,  he  halted 
in  a  doubtful  mind.  Over  the  crown  of  the  Calton  Hill, 
to  his  left,  lay  the  way  to  Colette's,  where  Alan  would 
soon  be  looking  for  his  arrival,  and  where  he  would  now 
have  no  more  consented  to  go  than  he  would  have  wilfully 
wallowed  in  a  bog;  the  touch  of  the  girl's  hand  on  his 
sleeve,  and  the  kindly  light  in  his  father's  eyes,  both  loudly 
forbidding.  But  right  before  him  was  the  way  home, 
which  pointed  only  to  bed,  a  place  of  little  ease  for  one 
whose  fancy  was  strung  to  the  lyrical  pitch,  and  whose 
not  very  ardent  heart  was  just  then  tumultuously  moved. 
The  hilltop,  the  cool  air  of  the  night,  the  company  of  the 
great  monuments,  the  sight  of  the  city  under  his  feet, 
with  its  hills  and  vallesrs  and  crossing  files  of  lamps,  drew 
him  by  all  he  had  of  the  poetic,  and  he  turned  that  way; 
and  by  that  quite  innocent  deflection,  ripened  the  crop 
of  his  venial  errors  for  the  sickle  of  destiny. 

On  a  seat  on  the  hill  above  Greenside  he  sat  for  perhaps 
half  an  hour,  looking  down  upon  the  lamps  of  Edinburgh, 
and  up  at  the  lamps  of  heaven.  Wonderful  were  the 
resolves  he  formed;  beautiful  and  kindly  were  the  vistas 
of  future  life  that  sped  before  him.  He  uttered  to  himself 
the  name  of  Flora  in  so  many  touching  and  dramatic  keys, 
that  he  became  at  length  fairly  melted  with  tenderness, 
and  could  have  sung  aloud.  At  that  juncture  a  certain 
creasing  in  his  great-coat  caught  his  ear.  He  put  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  pulled  forth  the  envelope  that  held 
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the  money,  and  sat  stupefied.  The  Galton  Hill,  about 
this  period,  had  an  ill  name  of  nights;  and  to  be  Bitting 
there  with  four  hundred  pounds  that  did  not  belong  to 
him  was  hardly  wise.  He  looked  up.  There  was  a  man 
in  a  very  bad  hat  a  little  on  one  side  of  him,  apparently 
looking  at  the  scenery;  from  a  little  on  the  other  a  second 
night-walker  was  drawing  very  quietly  near.  Up  jumped 
John.  The  envelope  fell  from  his  hands;  he  stooped  to 
get  it,  and  at  the  same  moment  both  men  ran  in  and  closed 
with  him. 

A  little  after,  he  got  to  his  feet  very  sore  and  shaken, 
the  poorer  by  a  purse  which  contained  exactly  one  penny 
postage-stamp,  by  a  cambric  handkerchief,  and  by  the 
all-important  envelope. 

Here  was  a  young  man  on  whom,  at  the  highest  point 
of  loverly  exaltation,  there  had  fallen  a  blow  too  sharp  to 
be  supported  alone;  and  not  many  hundred  yards  away  his 
greatest  friend  was  sitting  at  supper — ay,  and  even  ex- 
pecting him.  Was  it  not  in  the  nature  of  man  that  he 
should  run  there?  He  went  in  quest  of  sympathy — in 
quest  of  that  droll  article  that  we  all  suppose  ourselves 
to  want  when  in  a  strait,  and  have  agreed  to  call  advice; 
and  he  went,  besides,  with  vague  but  rather  splendid 
expectations  of  relief.  Alan  was  rich,  or  would  be  so 
when  he  came  of  age.  By  a  stroke  of  the  pen  he  might 
remedy  this  misfortune,  and  avert  that  dreaded  interview 
with  Mr.  Nicholson,  from  which  John  now  shrunk  in  imag- 
ination as  the  hand  draws  back  from  fire. 

Close  under  the  Calton  Hill  there  runs  a  certain  narrow 
avenue,  part  street,  part  by-road.  The  head  of  it  faces 
the  doors  of  the  prison;  its  tail  descends  into  the  sunless 
slums  of  the  Low  Calton.  On  one  hand  it  is  overhung  by 
the  crags  of  the  hill,  on  the  other  by  an  old  graveyard. 
Between  these  two  the  roadway  nms  in  a  trench,  sparsely 
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lighted  at  night,  sparsely  frequented  by  day,  and  bordered, 
when  it  has  cleared  the  place  of  tombs,  by  dingy  and  am- 
biguous houses.  One  of  these  was  the  house  of  Colette; 
and  at  his  door  our  ill-starred  John  was  presently  beating 
for  admittance.  In  an  evil  hour  he  satisfied  the  jealous 
inquiries  of  the  contraband  hotel-keeper;  in  an  evil  hour 
he  penetrated  into  the  somewhat  unsavoury  interior. 
Alan,  to  be  sure,  was  there,  seated  in  a  room  lighted  by 
noi^  gas-jets,  beside  a  dirty  table-cloth,  engaged  on  a 
coarse  meal,  and  in  the  company  of  several  tipsy  members 
of  the  junior  Bar.  But  Alan  was  not  sober;  he  had  lost 
a  thousand  pounds  upon  a  horse-race,  had  received  the 
news  at  dinner-time,  and  was  now,  in  default  of  any  pos- 
sible means  of  extrication,  drowning  the  memory  of  his 
predicament.  He  to  help  John !  The  thing  was  impossible ; 
he  couldn't  help  himself. 

"If  you  have  a  beast  of  a  father,"  said  he,  "'I  can  tell 
you  I  have  a  brute  of  a  trustee.'' 

"I'm  not  going  to  hear  my  father  called  a  beast,"  said 
John,  with  a  beating  heart,  feeling  that  he  risked  the 
last  sound  rivet  of  the  chain  that  bound  him  to  life. 

But  Alan  was  quite  good-natured. 

"All  right,  old  fellow,"  said  he.  ''Mos'  respec'able 
man  your  father."  And  he  introduced  his  friend  to  his 
companions  as  '"old  Nicholson  the  what-d'ye-call-um's 
son." 

John  sat  in  dumb  agony.  (Colette's  foul  walls  and  ma- 
culate table-linen,  and  even  down  to  Colette's  villainous 
casters,  seemed  like  objects  in  a  nightmare.  And  just 
then  there  came  a  knock  and  a  scurrying;  the  police,  so 
lamentably  absent  from  the  Calton  Hill,  appeared  upon 
the  scene;  and  the  party,  taken  jUigrante  delicto,  with 
their  glasses  at  their  elbow,  were  seized,  marched  up  to 
the  police  office,  and  all  duly  summoned  to  appear  as 
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witnesses  in  the  consequent  case  a^rainst  that  arch-she- 
beener,  Colette. 

It  was  a  sorrowful  and  a  misrhtily  sobered  company  that 
came  forth  agrain.  The  vague  terror  of  public  opinion 
weighed  generally  on  them  all ;  but  there  were  private  and 
particular  horrors  on  the  minds  of  individuals.  Alan  stood 
in  dread  of  his  trustee,  already  sorely  tried.  One  of  the 
group  was  the  son  of  a  country  minister,  another  of  a 
judge;  John,  the  unhappiest  of  all,  had  David  Nicholson 
to  father,  the  idea  of  facing  whom  on  such  a  scandalous 
subject  was  physically  sickening.  They  stood  awhile  con- 
sulting under  the  buttresses  of  St.  Giles;  thenoe  they  ad- 
journed to  the  lodgings  of  one  of  the  number  in  North 
Castle  Street,  where  (for  that  matter)  they  might  have 
had  quite  as  good  a  supper,  and  far  better  drink,  than  in 
the  dangerous  paradise  from  which  they  had  been  routed. 
There,  over  an  almost  tearful  glass,  they  debated  their 
position.  Each  explained  he  had  the  world  to  lose  if  the 
affair  went  on,  and  he  appeared  as  a  witness.  It  was 
remarkable  what  brig^it  prospects  were  just  then  in  the 
very  act  of  opening  before  each  of  that  little  company  of 
youths,  and  what  pious  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
their  families  began  now  to  well  from  them.  Each,  more- 
over, was  in  an  odd  state  of  destitution.  Not  one  could 
bear  his  share  of  the  fine;  not  one  but  evinced  a  wonderful 
twinkle  of  hope  that  each  of  the  others  (in  succession) 
was  the  very  man  who  could  step  in  to  make  good  the 
deficit.  One  took  a  high  hand;  he  could  not  pay  his  share; 
if  it  went  to  a  trial,  he  should  bolt;  he  had  always  felt 
the  English  Bar  to  be  his  true  sphere.  Another  branched 
out  into  touching  details  about  his  family,  and  was  not 
listened  to.  John,  in  the  midst  of  this  disorderly  com- 
petition of  poverty  and  meanness,  sat  stunned,  contem- 
plating the  mountain  bulk  of  his  misfortunes. 
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At  last,  upon  a  pledge  that  each  should  apply  to  his 
family  with  a  common  frankness,  this  convention  of  un- 
happy young  asses  broke  up,  went  down  the  common  stair, 
and  in  the  grey  of  the  spring  morning,  with  the  streets 
lying  dead  empty  all  about  them,  the  lamps  burning  on 
into  the  daylight  in  diminished  lustre,  and  the  birds 
b^inning  to  sound  premonitory  notes  from  the  groves  of 
the  town  gardens,  went  each  his  own  way  with  bowed 
head  and  echoing  footfall. 

The  rooks  were  awake  in  Randolph  Crescent;  but  the 
windows  looked  down,  discreetly  blinded,  on  the  return 
of  the  prodigal.  John's  pass-key  was  a  recent  privilege; 
this  was  the  first  time  it  had  been  used;  and,  oh!  with 
what  a  sickening  sense  of  his  unworthiness  he  now  inserted 
it  into  the  well-oiled  lock  and  entered  that  citadel  of  the 
proprieties!  All  slept;  the  gas  in  the  hall  had  been  left 
faintly  burning  to  light  his  return;  a  dreadful  stillness 
reigned,  broken  by  the  deep  ticking  of  the  eight-day 
clock.  He  put  the  gas  out,  and  sat  on  a  chair  in  the  hall, 
waiting  and  counting  the  minutes,  longing  for  any  human 
countenance.  But  when  at  last  he  heard  the  alarm  spring 
its  rattle  in  the  lower  story,  and  the  servants  begin  to  be 
about,  he  instantly  lost  heart,  and  fled  to  his  own  room, 
where  he  threw  himself  upon  the  bed. 


CHAPTER  III 

IN  WHICH  JOHN  ENJOYS  THE  HARVEST  HOME 

Shortly  after  breakfast,  at  which  he  assisted  with  a 
hifirhly  trafirical  countenance,  John  sougrht  his  father  where 
he  sat,  presumably  in  relisrious  meditation,  on  the  Sabbath 
mornings.  The  old  gfentleman  looked  up  with  that  sour, 
inquisitive  expression  that  came  so  near  to  smilin^r  and 
was  so  different  in  effect. 

"This  is  a  time  when  I  do  not  like  to  be  disturbed," 
he  said. 

"I  know  that,"  returned  John;  "but  I  have — ^I  want— 
I've  made  a  dreadful  mess  of  it, ' '  he  broke  out,  and  tamed 
to  the  window. 

Mr.  Nicholson  sat  silent  for  an  appreciable  time,  while 
his  unhappy  son  surveyed  the  poles  in  the  back  firreen,  and 
a  certain  yellow  cat  that  was  perched  upon  the  wall. 
Despair  sat  upon  John  as  he  geaed;  and  he  ragred  to  think 
of  the  dreadful  series  of  his  misdeeds,  and  the  essential 
innocence  that  lay  behind  them. 

"Well,''  said  the  father,  with  an  obvious  effort,  but  in 
very  quiet  tones,  "what  is  it?" 

"Maclean  gave  me  four  hundred  pounds  to  put  in  the 
bank,  sir,"  began  John;  "and  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  I've 
been  robbed  of  it!" 

"Robbed  of  it?"  cried  Mr.  Nicholson,  with  a  strong 
rising  inflection.  "Robbed?  Be  careful  what  you  soy, 
John!" 
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'  'I  can't  say  anythinfir  else,  sir ;  I  was  just  robbed  of  it, ' ' 
said  John,  in  desperation,  sullenly. 

''And  where  and  when  did  this  extraordinary  event 
take  place?"  inquired  the  father. 

"On  the  Calton  Hill  about  twelve  last  nifirht." 

"The  Calton  Hill?''  repeated  Mr.  Nicholson.  "And 
what  were  you  doing  there  at  such  a  time  of  the  night?" 

"Nothing,  sir,"  says  John. 

Mr.  Nicholson  drew  in  his  breath. 

"And  how  came  the  money  in  your  hands  at  twelve  last 
night?"  he  asked,  sharply. 

"I  neglected  that  piece  of  business,"  said  John,  antici- 
pating comment;  and  then  in  his  own  dialect:  "I  clean 
forgot  all  about  it. "  ^ 

"Well,"  said  his  father,  "it's  a  most  extraordinary 
story.     Have  you  communicated  with  the  police?" 

"I  have,"  answered  poor  John,  the  blood  leaping  to  his 
face.  "They  think  they  know  the  men  that  did  it.  I 
dare  say  the  money  will  be  recovered,  if  that  was  all," 
said  he,  with  a  desperate  indifference,  which  his  father 
set  dovim  to  levity;  but  which  sprung  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  worse  behind. 

"Your  mother's  watch,  too?"  asked  Mr.  Nicholson. 

"Oh,  the  watch  is  all  right!"  cried  John.  "At  least, 
I  mean  I  was  coming  to  the  watch — ^the  fact  is,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  I — I  had  pawned  the  watch  before.  Here 
is  the  ticket;  they  didn't  find  that;  the  watch  can  be 
redeemed ;  they  don't  sell  pledges. ' '  The  lad  panted  out 
these  phrases,  one  after  another,  like  minute  guns;  but 
at  the  last  word,  which  rang  in  that  stately  chamber  like 
an  oath,  his  heart  failed  him  utterly;  and  the  dreaded 
silence  settled  on  father  and  son. 

It  was  broken  by  Mr.  Nicholson  picking  up  the  pawn- 
ticket: "John  Froggs,  85  Pleasance,"  he  read;  and  then 
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turning  upon  John,  with  a  brief  flash  of  pasBion  and 
disfiTUSt,  "Who  is  John  Frog^rs?"  he  cried. 

'  'Nobody, ' '  said  John.     '  'It  was  just  a  name. ' ' 

'An  cUias/^  his  father  commented. 
Oh!     I  think  scarcely  quite  that/'  said  the  culprit; 
"it's  a  form,  they  all  do  it,  the  man  seemed  to  understand, 
we  had  a  srreat  deal  of  fun  over  the  name " 

He  paused  at  that,  for  he  saw  his  father  wince  at  the 
picture  like  a  man  physically  struck;  and  again  there  was 
silence. 

"I  do  not  think,"  said  Mr.  Nicholson,  at  last,  "that  I 
am  an  ungenerous  father.  I  have  never  grrudged  you 
money  within  reason,  for  any  avowable  purpose;  you  had 
just  to  come  to  me  and  speak.  And  now  I  find  that  you 
have  forgotten  all  decency  and  all  natural  feeling,  and 
actually  pawned — ^pawned — ^your  mother's  watch.  You 
must  have  had  some  temptation;  I  will  do  you  the  justice 
to  suppose  it  was  a  strong  one.  What  did  you  want  with 
this  money?" 

"I  would  rather  not  tell  you,  sir,"  said  John.  "It  will 
only  make  you  angry." 

"I  will  not  be  fenced  with,"  cried  his  father.  "Itere 
must  be  an  end  pf  disingenuous  answers.  What  did  you 
want  with  this  money?" 

"To  lend  it  to  Houston,  sir,"  says  John. 

"I  thought  I  had  forbidden  you  to  speak  to  that  yovsig 
man?"  asked  the  father. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  John;  "but  I  only  met  him." 

"Where?"  came  the  deadly  question. 

And  "In  a  billiard-room"  was  the  damning  answer. 
Thus,  had  John's  single  departure  from  the  truth  brought 
instant  punishment.  For  no  other  purpose  but  to  see 
Alan  would  he  have  entered  a  billiard-room;  but  he  had 
desired  to  palliate  the  fact  of  his  disobedience,  and  now 
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it  appeared  that  he  frequented  these  disreputable  haunts 

upon  his  own  account. 

Once  more  Mr.  Nicholson  digested  the  vile  tidings  in 
silence;  and  when  John  stole  a  glance  at  his  father's 
countenance,  he  was  abashed  to  see  the  marks  of  suf- 
fering. 

"Well/'  said  the  old  gentleman,  at  last,  "I  can  not 
pretend  not  to  be  simply  bowed  down.  I  rose  this 
morning  what  the  world  calls  a  happy  man — Chappy,  at 
least,  in  a  son  of  whom  I  thought  I  could  be  reasonably 
proud " 

But  it  was  beyond  human  nature  to  endure  this  longer, 
and  John  interrupted  almost  with  a  scream.  "Oh, 
wheest!"  he  cried,  "that's  not  all,  that's  not  the  worst 
of  it — it's  nothing!  How  could  I  tell  you  were  proud  of 
me?  Oh!  I  wish,  I  wish  that  I  had  known;  but  you 
always  said  I  was  such  a  disgrace!  And  the  dreadful 
thing  is  this:  we  were  all  taken  up  last  night,  and  we 
have  to  pay  Colette's  fine  among  the  six,  or  we'll  be  had 
up  for  evidence — shebeening  it  is«  They  made  me  swear 
to  tell  you;  but  for  ms^lpart,"  he  cried,  bursting  into 
tears,  "I  just  wish  that  I  was  dead!"  And  he  fell  on  his 
knees  before  a  chair  and  hid  his  face. 

Whether  his  father  spoke,  or  whether  he  remained  long 
in  the  room  or  at  once  departed,  are  points  lost  to  history. 
A  horrid  turmoil  of  mind  and  body;  bursting  sobs; 
broken,  vanishing  thoughts,  now  of  indignation,  now  of 
remorse;  broken  elementary  whiffs  of  consciousness,  of 
the  smell  of  the  horsehair  on  the  chair  bottom,  of  the 
jangling  of  church  bells  that  now  began  to  make  day  hor- 
rible throughout  the  confines  of  the  city,  of  the  hard  floor 
that  bruised  his  knees,  of  the  taste  of  tears  that  found 
their  way  into  his  mouth;  for  a  period  of  time,  the  dura- 
tion of  which  I  cannot  guess,  while  I  refuse  to  dwell 
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longer  on  its  agony,  these  were  the  whole  of  God's  world 
for  John  Nicholson. 

When  at  last,  as  by  the  touching  of  a  spring,  he  returned 
again  to  clearness  of  consciousness  and  even  a  measure  of 
composure,  the  bells  had  but  just  done  ringing,  and  the 
Sabbath  silence  was  still  marred  by  the  patter  of  belated 
feet.  By  the  clock  above  the  fire,  as  well  as  by  these 
more  speaking  signs,  the  service  had  not  long  begnin;  and 
the  unhappy  sinner,  if  his  father  had  really  gone  to  church, 
might  count  on  near  two  hours  of  only  comparative  ud- 
happiness.  With  his  father,  the  superlative  degree  re- 
turned infallibly.  He  knew  it  by  every  shrinkinsr  fibre 
in  his  body,  he  knew  it  by  the  sudden  dizzy  whirling  of 
his  brain,  at  the  mere  thought  of  that  calamity.  An 
hour  and  a  half,  perhaps  an  hour  and  three  quarters,  if 
the  doctor  was  long-winded,  and  then  would  begin  again 
that  active  agony  from  which,  even  in  the  dull  ache  of 
the  present,  he  shrunk  as  from  the  bite  of  fire.  He  saw, 
in  a  vision,  the  family  pew,  the  somnolent  cushions,  the 
Bibles,  the  psalm-books,  Maria  with  her  smellin^r-salts, 
his  father  sitting  spectacled  and  critical;  and  at  once  he 
was  struck  with  indignation,  not  unjustly.  It  was  in- 
human to  go  off  to  church,  and  leave  a  sinner  in  suspense, 
unpunished,  unforgiven.  And  at  the  very  touch  of  criti- 
cism, the  paternal  sanctity  was  lessened;  yet  the  pater- 
nal terror  only  grew;  and  the  two  strands  of  teeWng 
pushed  him  in  the  same  direction. 

And  suddenly  there  came  upon  him  a  mad  fear  lest  his 
father  should  have  locked  him  in.  The  notion  had  no 
ground  in  sense;  it  was  probably  no  more  than  a  reminis- 
cence of  similar  calamities  in  childhood,  for  his  father's 
room  had  always  been  the  chamber  of  inquisition  and  the 
scene  of  punishment;  but  it  struck  so  rigorously  in  his 
mind  that  he  must  instantly  approach  the  door  and  prove 
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its  untruth.  As  he  went,  he  struck  upon  a  drawer  left 
open  in  the  business  table.  It  was  the  money-drawer,  a 
measure  of  his  father's  disarray:  the  money-drawer — 
perhaps  a  pointing  providence!  Who  is  to  decide,  when 
even  divines  differ  between  a  providence  and  a  tempta- 
tion? or  who,  sitting:  calmly  under  his  own  vine,  is  to 
pass  a  judfirment  on  the  doings  of  a  poor,  hunted  dog, 
slavishly  afraid,  slavishly  rebellious,  like  John  Nicholson 
on  that  particular  Sunday?  His  hand  was  in  the  drawer, 
almost  before  his  mind  had  conceived  the  hope;  and  rising 
to  his  new  situation,  he  wrote,  sitting  in  his  father's 
chair  and  using  his  father's  blotting-pad,  his  pitiful 
apology  and  farewell: 

"  My  Dear  Father:  I  have  taken  the  money,  bat  I  will  pay 
it  back  as  soon  as  I  am  able.  You  will  never  hear  of  me  again. 
1  did  not  mean  any  harm  by  anything,  so  I  hope  you  will  try 
and  forgive  me.  I  wish  you  would  say  good-bye  to  Alexander 
and  Maria,  but  not  if  you  don't  want  to.  I  could  not  wait  to  see 
you,  really.    Please  try  to  forgive  me.    Your  affectionate  son, 

''John  Nicholson." 

The  coins  abstracted  and  the  missive  written,  he  could 
not  be  gone  too  soon  from  the  scene  of  these  transgressions; 
and  remembering  how  his  father  had  once  returned  from 
church,  on  some  slight  illness,  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
psalm,  he  durst  not  even  make  a  packet  of  a  change  of 
clothes.  Attired  as  he  was,  he  slipped  from  the  paternal 
doors,  and  found  himself  in  the  cool  spring  air,  the  thin 
spring  sunshine,  and  the  great  Sabbath  quiet  of  the  city, 
which  was  now  only  pointed  by  the  cawing  of  the  rooks. 
There  was  not  a  soul  in  Randolph  Crescent,  nor  a  soul  in 
Queensferry  Street;  in  this  outdoor  privacy  and  the  sense 
of  escape,  John  took  heart  again;  and  with  a  pathetic 
sense  of  leavetaking,  he  even  ventured  up  the  lane  and 
stood  awhile,  a  strange  peri  at  the  gates  of  a  quaint  par- 
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adifle»  by  the  west  end  of  St.  George's  Church.  They 
were  singing:  within;  and  by  a  strange  chance,  the  tune 
was  ''St  George's,  Edinburgh/'  which  bears  the  name, 
and  was  first  sung  in  the  choir  of  that  church.  "Who  is 
this  King  of  Glory?"  went  the  voices  from  within;  and, 
to  John,  this  was  like  the  end  of  all  Christian  observances, 
for  he  was  now  to  be  a  wild  man  like  Ishmael,  and  his  life 
was  to  be  cast  in  homeless  places  and  with  godless  people. 
It  was  thus,  with  no  rising  sense  of  the  adventurous, 
but  in  mere  desolation  and  despair,  that  he  turned  his 
back  on  his  native  city,  and  set  out  on  foot  for  California, 
with  a  more  immediate  eye  to  Glai^row. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THB  SECOND  SOWING 

It  is  no  part  of  mine  to  narrate  the  adventures  of  John 
Nicholson,  which  were  many,  but  simply  his  more  moment- 
ous misadventures,  which  were  more  than  he  desired, 
and,  by  human  standards,  more  than  he  deserved;  how  he 
reached  California,  how  he  was  rooked  and  robbed  and 
beaten  and  starved;  how  he  was  at  last  taken  up  by  chari- 
table folk,  restored  to  some  degree  of  self-complacency, 
and  installed  as  a  clerk  in  a  bank  in  San  Francisco,  it 
would  take  too  long  to  tell;  nor  in  these  episodes  were 
there  any  marks  of  the  peculiar  Nicholsonic  destiny,  for 
they  were  just  such  matters  as  befell  some  thousands  of 
other  young  adventurers  in  the  same  days  and  places. 
But  once  posted  in  the  bank,  he  fell  for  a  time  into  a 
high  degree  of  good  fortune,  which,  as  it  was  only  a 
longer  way  about  to  fresh  disaster,  it  behooves  me  to 
explain. 

It  was  his  luck  to  meet  a  young  man  in  what  is  techni- 
cally called  a  "dive,"  and  thanks  to  his  monthly  wages  to 
extricate  this  new  acquaintance  from  a  position  of  present 
disgrace  and  possible  danger  in  the  future.  This  young 
man  was  the  nephew  of  one  of  the  Nob  Hill  magnates, 
who  run  the  San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange,  much  as  more 
humble  adventurers,  in  the  comer  of  some  public  park  at 
home,  may  be  seen  to  perform  the  simple  artifice  of  pea 
and  thimble:  for  their  own  profit,  that  is  to  say,  and  the 
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discouracrement  of  public  gambling.  It  was  thus  in  his 
power — and,  as  he  was  of  grateful  temper,  it  was  amoog 
the  things  that  he  desired — ^to  put  John  in  the  way  of 
growing  rich;  and  thus,  without  thought  or  industry,  or 
so  much  as  even  understanding  the  game  at  which  he 
played,  but  by  simply  buying  and  selling  what  he  was 
told  to  buy  and  sell,  that  plaything  of  fortune  was  pres- 
ently at  the  head  of  between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand 
pounds,  or,  as  he  reckoned  it,  of  upward  of  sixty  thousand 
dollars. 

How  he  had  come  to  deserve  this  wealth,  anymore  than 
how  he  had  formerly  earned  disgrace  at  home,  was  a  prob- 
lem beyond  the  reach  of  his  philosophy.  It  was  true  that 
he  had  been  industrious  at  the  bank,  but  no  more  so  than 
the  cashier,  who  had  seven  small  children  and  was  visibly 
sinking  in  decline.  Nor  was  the  step  which  had  deter- 
mined his  advance — a  visit  to  a  dive  with  a  month's 
wages  in  his  pocket — an  act  of  such  transcendent  virtue, 
or  even  wisdom,  as  to  seem  to  merit  the  favour  of  the 
gods.  From  some  sense  of  this,  and  of  the  dizzy  see-saw 
— heaven-high,  hell-deep — on  which  men  sit  clutching;  or 
perhaps  fearing  that  the  sources  of  his  fortune  might  be 
insidiously  traced  to  some  root  in  the  field  of  petty  cash; 
he  stuck  to  his  work,  said  not  a  word  of  his  new  circum- 
stances, and  kept  his  account  with  a  bank  in  a  different 
quarter  of  the  town.  The  concealment,  innocent  as  it 
seems,  was  the  first  step  in  the  second  tragi-comedy  of 
John's  existence. 

Meanwhile,  he  had  never  written  home.  Whether  from 
diffidence  or  shame,  or  a  touch  of  anger,  or  mere  procras- 
tination, or  because  (as  we  have  seen)  he  had  no  skill  in 
literary  arts,  or  because  (as  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to 
suppose)  there  is  a  law  in  human  nature  that  prevents 
young  men — not  otherwise  beats — from  the  performanoe 
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of  this  simple  act  of  piety — months  and  years  had  gone 
by,  and  John  had  never  written.  The  habit  of  not  writin^r* 
indeed,  was  already  fixed  before  he  had  besrun  to  come 
into  his  fortune;  and  it  was  only  the  difSculty  of  breakinfir 
this  long  silence  that  withheld  him  from  an  instant  resti- 
tution of  the  money  he  had  stolen  or  (as  he  preferred  to 
call  it)  borrowed.  In  vain  he  sat  before  paper,  attending 
on  inspiration;  that  heavenly  nymph,  beyond  suggesting 
the  words '  'my  dear  father, ' '  remained  obstinately  silent ; 
and  presently  John  would  crumple  up  the  sheet  and  decide, 
as  soon  as  he  had  "a  good  chance,"  to  carry  the  money 
home  in  person.  And  this  delay,  which  is  indefensible, 
was  his  second  step  into  the  snares  of  fortune. 

Ten  years  had  passed,  and  John  was  drawing  near  to 
thirty.  He  had  kept  the  promise  of  his  boyhood,  and  was 
now  of  a  lusty  frame,  verging  toward  corpulence;  good 
features,  good  eyes,  a  genial  manner,  a  ready  laugh,  a 
long  pair  of  sandy  whiskers,  a  dash  of  an  American  accent, 
a  close  familiarity  with  the  great  American  joke,  and  a 
certain  likeness  to  a  R-y-1  P-rs-a-ge,  who  shall  remain 
nameless  for  me,  made  up  the  man's  externals  as  he  could 
be  viewed  in  society.  Inwardly,  in  spite  of  his  gross  body 
and  highly  masculine  whiskers,  he  was  more  like  a  maiden 
lady  than  a  man  of  twenty-nine. 

It  chanced  one  day,  as  he  was  strolling  down  Market 
Street  on  the  eve  of  his  fortnight's  holiday,  that  his  eye 
was  caught  by  certain  railway  bills,  and  in  very  idleness 
of  mind  he  calculated  that  he  might  be  home  for  Christmas 
if  he  started  on  the  morrow.  The  fanoy  thrilled  him 
with  desire,  and  in  one  moment  he  decided  he  would  go. 

There  was  much  to  be  done:  his  portmanteau  to  be 
packed,  a  credit  to  be  got  from  the  bank  where  he  was  a 
wealthy  customer,  and  certain  offices  to  be  transacted  for 
that  other  bank  in  which  he  was  an  humble  clerk;  and  it 
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chanced,  in  conformity  with  human  nature,  that  out  of 
all  this'business  it  was  the  last  that  came  to  be  negrlected. 

Nigrht  found  him,  not  only  equipped  with  money  of  his 
own,  but  once  more  (as  on  that  former  occasion)  saddled 
with  a  considerable  sum  of  other  people's. 

Now  it  chanced  there  lived  in  the  same  boarding-house 
a  fellow-clerk  of  his,  an  honest  fellow,  with  what  is  called 
a  weakness  for  drink — ^though  it  might,  in  this  case,  have 
been  called  a  strength,  for  the  victim  had  been  drunk  for 
weeks  together  without  the  briefest  intermission.  To 
this  unfortunate  John  intrusted  a  letter  with  an  inclosure 
of  bonds,  addressed  to  the  bank  manager.  Even  as  he 
did  so  he  thought  he  perceived  a  certain  haziness  of  eye 
and  speech  in  his  trustee;  but  he  was  too  hopeful  to  be 
stayed,  silenced  the  voice  of  warning  in  his  bosom,  and 
with  one  and  the  same  gesture  committed  the  money  to 
the  clerk,  and  himself  into  the  hands  of  destiny. 

I  dwell,  even  at  the  risk  of  tedium,  on  John's  minutest 
errors,  his  case  being  so  perplexing  to  the  moralist;  but 
we  have  done  with  them  now,  the  roll  is  closed,  the  reader 
has  the  worst  of  our  poor  hero,  and  I  leave  him  to  judge 
for  himself  whether  he  or  John  has  been  the  less  deserving. 
Henceforth  we  have  to  follow  the  spectacle  of  a  man  who 
was  a  mere  whip-top  for  calamity;  on  whose  unmerited 
misadventures  not  even  the  humourist  can  look  without 
pity,  and  not  even  the  philosopher  without  alarm. 

That  same  night  the  clerk  entered  upon  a  bout  of 
drunkenness  so  consistent  as  to  surprise  even  his  intimate 
acquaintance.  He  was  speedily  ejected  from  the  board- 
ing-house; deposited  his  portmanteau  with  a  perfect 
stranger,  who  did  not  even  catch  his  name;  wandered  he 
knew  not  where,  and  was  at  last  hove-to,  all  standing,  in 
a  hospital  at  Sacramento.  There,  under  the  impenetrable 
alias  of  the  number  of  his  bed,  the  crapulous  being  lay 
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for  some  more  dzys  unconscious  of  all  things,  and  of  one 
thinfiT  in  particular:  that  the  police  were  after  him.  Two 
months  had  come  and  gone  before  the  convalescent  in  the 
Sacramento  hospital  was  identified  with  Kirkman,  the 
absconding  San  Francisco  clerk;  even  then,  there  must 
elapse  nearly  a  fortnight  more  till  the  perfect  stranger 
could  be  hunted  up,  the  portmanteau  recovered,  and  John's 
letter  carried  at  length  to  its  destination,  the  seal  still 
unbroken,  the  inclosure  still  intact. 

Meanwhile,  John  had  gone  upon  his  holidays  without  a 
word,  which  was  irregular;  and  there  had  disappeared 
with  him  a  certain  sum  of  money,  which  was  out  of  all 
bounds  of  palliation.  But  he  was  known  to  be  careless, 
and  believed  to  be  honest;  the  manager  besides  had  a 
regard  for  him;  and  little  was  said,  although  something 
was  no  doubt  thought,  until  the  fortnight  was  finally  at 
an  end,  and  the  time  had  come  for  John  to  reappear, 
nien,  indeed,  the  affair  began  to  look  black;  and  when 
inquiries  were  made,  and  the  penniless  clerk  was  found 
to  have  amassed  thousands  of  dollars,  and  kept  them 
secretly  in  a  rival  establishment,  the  stoutest  of  his 
friends  abandoned  him,  the  books  were  overhauled  for 
traces  of  ancient  and  artful  fraud,  and  though  none  were 
found,  there  still  prevailed  a  general  impression  of  loss. 
The  telegraph  was  set  in  motion;  and  the  correspondent 
of  the  bank  in  Edinburgh,  for  which  place  it  was  under- 
stood that  John  had  armed  himself  with  extensive  credits, 
was  warned  to  communicate  with  the  police. 

Now  this  correspondent  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Nicholson's ; 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  tale  of  John's  calamitous 
disappearance  from  Edinburgh;  and  putting  one  thing 
with  another,  hasted  with  the  first  word  of  this  scandal, 
not  to  the  police,  but  to  his  friend.  The  old  gentleman 
had  long  regarded  his  son  as  one  dead;  John's  place  had 
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been  taken,  the  memory  of  his  faults  had  already  fallen  to 
be  one  of  those  old  aches,  which  awaken  again  indeed  upon 
occasion,  but  which  we  can  always  vanquish  by  an  effort 
of  the  will;  and  to  have  the  lon£:  lost  resuscitated  in  a 
fresh  dissrrace  was  doubly  bitter. 

"Macewen/'  said  the  old  man,  "this  must  be  hushed 
up,  if  possible.  If  I  give  you  a  check  for  this  sum,  about 
which  they  are  certain,  could  you  take  it  on  yourself  to 
let  the  matter  rest?" 

"I  will,''  said  Macewen.  ''I  will  take  the  risk  of  it." 
"You  understand,"  resumed  Mr.  Nicholson,  speakinc: 
precisely,  but  with  ashen  lips, '  'I  do  this  for  my  family,  not 
for  that  unhappy  young  man.  If  it  should  turn  out  that 
these  suspicions  are  correct,  and  he  has  embezzled  large 
sums,  he  must  lie  on  his  bed  as  he  has  made  it."  And 
then  looking  up  at  Macewen  with  a  nod,  and  one  of  his 
strange  smiles:  "Good-bye,"  said  he;  and  Macewen, 
perceiving  the  case  to  be  too  grave  for  consolation,  took 
himself  off,  and  blessed  God  on  his  way  home  that  he  was 
childless. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  PRODIGAL'S  RETURN 

By  a  little  after  noon  on  the  eve  of  Christmas,  John 
had  left  his  portmanteau  in  the  cloak-room,  and  stepped 
forth  into  Prince's  Street  with  a  wonderful  expansion  of 
the  soul,  such  as  men  enjoy  on  the  completion  of  lon^- 
nourished  schemes.  He  was  at  home  agrain,  incosrnito 
and  rich;  presently  he  could  enter  his  father's  house  by 
means  of  the  pass-key,  which  he  had  piously  preserved 
throucrh  all  his  wanderings;  he  would  throw  down  the 
borrowed  money;  there  would  be  a  reconciliation,  the 
details  of  which  he  frequently  arranged;  and  he  saw  him- 
self, during  the  next  month,  made  welcome  in  many  stately 
houses  at  many  frigid  dinner-parties,  taking  his  share  in 
the  conversation  with  the  freedom  of  the  man  and  the 
traveller,  and  laying  down  the  law  upon  finance  with  the 
authority  of  the  successful  investor.  But  this  programme 
was  not  to  be  begun  before  evening — not  till  just  before 
dinner,  indeed,  at  which  meal  the  reassembled  family 
were  to  sit  roseate,  and  the  best  wine,  the  modem  fatted 
calf,  should  flow  for  the  prodigal's  return. 

Meanwhile  he  walked  familiar  streets,  merry  reminis- 
cences crowding  round  him,  sad  ones  also,  both  with  the 
same  surprising  pathos.  The  keen  frosty  air;  the  low, 
rosy,  wintery  sun;  the  castle,  hailing  him  like  an  old 
acquaintance;  the  names  of  friends  on  door-plates;  the 
'^ight  of  friends  whom  he  seemed  to  recognise,  and  whom 
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he  ea£:erly  avoided,  in  the  streets;  the  pleasant  chant  of 
the  north  country  accent;  the  dome  of  St.  George's  re- 
minding him  of  his  last  penitential  moments  in  the  lane, 
and  of  that  King  of  Glory  whose  name  had  echoed  ever 
since  in  the  saddest  comer  of  his  memory;  and  the  gutters 
where  he  had  learned  to  slide,  and  the  shop  where  he  had 
bought  his  skates,  and  the  stones  on  which  he  had  trod, 
and  the  railings  in  which  he  had  rattled  his  clachan  aa  he 
went  to  school;  and  all  those  thousand  and  one  nameless 
particulars,  which  the  eye  sees  without  noting,  which  the 
memory  keeps  indeed  yet  without  knowing,  and  which, 
taken  one  with  another,  build  up  for  us  the  aspect  of  the 
place  that  we  call  home:  all  these  besieged  him,  as  he 
went,  with  both  delight  and  sadness. 

His  first  visit  was  for  Houston,  who  had  a  house  on 
Regent's  Terrace,  kept  for  him  in  old  dajrs  by  an  aunt. 
The  door  was  opened  (to  his  surprise)  upon  the  chain,  and 
a  voice  asked  him  from  within  what  he  wanted. 

1  want  Mr.  Houston — ^Mr.  Alan  Houston,"  said  he. 
^And  who  are  ye?"  said  the  voice. 

''This  is  most  extraordinary,"  thought  John;  and  then 
aloud  he  told  his  name. 

"No  young  Mr.  John?"  cried  the  voice,  with  a  sudden 
increase  of  Scotch  accent,  testifying  to  a  friendlier 
feeling. 

"The  very  same,"  said  John. 

And  the  old  butler  removed  his  defences,  remarking 
only,  "I  thocht  ye  were  that  man."  But  his  master  was 
not  there;  he  was  staying,  it  appeared,  at  the  house  in 
Murrajrfield ;  and  though  the  butler  would  have  been  glad 
enough  to  have  taken  his  place  and  given  all  the  news  of 
the  family,  John,  struck  with  a  little  chill,  was  eager  to 
be  gone.  Only,  the  door  was  scarce  dosed  again,  before 
he  regretted  that  he  had  not  asked  about  "that  man." 
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He  was  to  pay  no  more  visits  till  he  had  seen  his  father 
and  made  all  well  at  home;  Alan  had  been  the  only  pos- 
sible exception,  and  John  had  not  time  to  go  as  far  as 
Murrayfield.  But  here  he  was  on  Resrent's  Terrace;  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  him  going  round  the  end  of  the 
hill,  and  looking  from  without  on  the  Mackenzies'  house. 
As  he  went,  he  reflected  that  Flora  must  now  be  a  woman 
of  near  his  own  age,  and  it  was  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  she  was  married;  but  this  dishonourable 
doubt  he  dammed  down. 

There  was  the  house,  sure  enough;  but  the  door  was  of 
another  color,  and  what  was  this — ^two  door  plates?  He 
drew  nearer;  the  top  one  bore,  with  dignified  simplicity, 
the  words,  '*Mr.  Proudfoot";  the  lower  one  was  more  ex- 
plicit, and  informed  the  passer-by  that  here  was  likewise 
the  abode  of  ''Mr.  J.  A.  Dunlop  Proudfoot,  Advocate.'' 

The  Proudfoots  must  be  rich,  for  no  advocate  could 
look  to  have  much  business  in  so  remote  a  quarter;  and 
John  hated  them  for  their  wealth  and  for  their  name,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  house  they  desecrated  with  their  pres- 
ence. He  remembered  a  Proudfoot  he  had  seen  at  school, 
not  known:  a  little,  whey-faced  urchin,  the  despicable 
member  of  some  lower  class.  Gould  it  be  this  abortion 
that  had  climbed  to  be  an  advocate,  and  now  lived  in  the 
birthplace  of  Flora  and  the  home  of  John's  tenderest 
memories?  The  chill  that  had  first  seized  upon  him  when 
he  heard  of  Houston's  absence  deepened  and  struck  inward. 
For  a  moment,  as  he  stood  under  the  doors  of  that  estranged 
house,  and  looked  east  and  west  along  the  solitary  pave- 
ment of  the  Royal  Terrace,  where  not  a  cat  was  stirring, 
the  sense  of  solitude  and  desolation  took  him  by  the 
throat,  and  he  wished  himself  in  San  Francisco. 

And  then  the  figure  he  made,  with  his  decent  portliness, 
his  whiskers,  the  money  in  his  purse,  the  excellent  cigar 
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that  he  now  lisrhted,  recurred  to  his  mind  in  consolatoiy 
comparison  with  that  of  a  certain  maddened  lad  who,  on 
a  certain  Spring  Sunday  ten  years  before,  and  in  the  hour 
of  churchtime  silence,  had  stolen  from  that  city  by  the 
GlasfiTow  road.  In  the  face  of  these  chansres,  it  were  im- 
pious to  doubt  fortune's  kindness.  All  would  be  well  yet; 
the  Mackenzies  would  be  found;  Flora,  younger  and  love- 
lier and  kinder  than  before;  Alan  would  be  found,  and 
would  have  so  nicely  discriminated  his  behaviour  as  to 
have  grown,  on  the  one  hand,  into  a  valued  friend  of  Mr. 
Nicholson's,  and  to  have  remained,  upon  the  other,  of 
that  exact  shade  of  joviality  which  John  desired  in  his 
companions.  And  so,  once  more,  John  fell  to  work  dis- 
counting the  delightful  future:  his  first  appearance  in  the 
family  pew;  his  first  visit  to  his  uncle  Greig,  who  thought 
himself  so  great  a  financier,  and  on  whose  purblind  Edin- 
burgh eyes  John  was  to  let  in  the  dazzling  daylight  of  the 
West;  and  the  details  in  general  of  that  unrivalled  trans- 
formation scene,  in  which  he  was  to  display  to  all  Edin- 
burgh a  portly  and  successful  gentleman  in  the  shoes  of 
the  derided  fugitive. 

The  time  began  to  draw  near  when  his  father  would 
have  returned  from  the  ofiice,  and  it  would  be  the  prod- 
igal's cue  to  enter.  He  strolled  westward  by  Albany 
Street,  facing  the  sunset  embers,  pleased,  he  knew  not 
why,  to  move  in  that  cold  air  and  indigo  twilight,  starred 
with  street-lamps.  But  there  WBa  one  more  disenchant- 
ment waiting  him  by  the  way. 

At  the  comer  of  Pitt  Street  he  paused  to  light  a  fresh 
cigar;  the  vesta  threw,  as  he  did  so,  a  strong  light  upon 
his  features,  and  a  man  of  about  his  own  age  stopped  at 
sight  of  it. 

"I  think  your  name  must  be  Nicholson,''  said  the 
stranger. 
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It  was  too  late  to  avoid  recognition;  and  besides,  as 
John  was  now  actually  on  the  way  home,  it  hardly  mat- 
tered, and  he  gave  way  to  the  impulse  of  his  nature. 

"Great  Scott!"  he  cried,  "Beatson!"  and  shook  hands 
with  warmth.     It  scarce  seemed  he  was  repaid  in  kind. 

''So  you're  home  again?''  said  Beatson.  "Where  have 
you  been  all  this  long  time?" 

"In  the  States,"  said  John— "California.  I've  made 
my  pile  though;  and  it  suddenly  struck  me  it  would  be  a 
noble  scheme  to  come  home  for  Christmas." 

"I  see,"  said  Beatson.  "Well,  I  hope  we'll  see  some- 
thing of  you  now  you're  here." 

"Oh,  I  guess  so,"  said  John,  a  little  frozen.  "Well, 
ta-ta,"  concluded  Beatson,  and  he  shook  hands  again  and 
went. 

This  was  a  cruel  first  experience.  It  was  idle  to  blink 
facts:  here  was  John  home  again,  and  Beatson — Old  Beat- 
son — did  not  care  a  rush.  He  recalled  Old  Beatson  in  the 
past — that  merry  and  affectionate  lad — and  their  joint 
adventures  and  mishaps,  the  window  they  had  broken  with 
a  catapult  in  India  Place,  the  escalade  of  the  castle  rock, 
and  many  another  inestimable  bond  of  friendship;  and 
his  hurt  surprise  grew  deeper.  Well,  after  all,  it  was 
only  on  a  man's  own  family  that  he  could  count;  blood 
was  thicker  than  water,  he  remembered;  and  the  net 
result  of  this  encounter  was  to  bring  him  to  the  doorstep 
of  his  father's  house,  with  tenderer  and  softer  feelings. 

The  night  had  come;  the  fanlight  over  the  door  shone 
bright;  the  two  windows  of  the  dining-room  where  the 
cloth  was  being  laid,  and  the  three  windows  of  the  draw- 
ing-room where  Maria  would  be  waiting  dinner,  glowed 
softlier  through  yellow  blinds.  It  was  like  a  vision  of 
the  past.  All  this  time  of  his  absence,  life  had  gone  for- 
ward with  an  equal  foot,  and  the  fires  and  the  gas  had 
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been  li^rhted,  and  the  meals  spread,  at  the  accustomed 
hours  At  the  accustomed  hour,  too,  the  bell  had  soxmded 
thrice  to  call  the  family  to  worship.  And  at  the  thought, 
a  pang  of  regret  for  his  demerit  seized  him;  he  remem- 
bered the  things  that  were  good  and  that  he  had  neglected, 
and  the  things  that  were  evil  and  that  he  had  loved;  and 
it  was  with  a  prayer  upon  his  lips  that  he  mounted  the 
steps  and  thrust  the  key  into  the  keyhole. 

He  stepped  into  the  lighted  hall,  shut  the  door  softly 
behind  him,  and  stood  there  fixed  in  wonder.  No  surprise 
of  strangeness  could  equal  the  surprise  of  that  complete 
familiarity.  There  was  the  bust  of  Chalmers  near  the 
stair-railings,  there  was  the  clothes-brush  in  the  accus- 
tomed place;  and  there,  on  the  hat-stand,  hung  hats  and 
coats  that  must  surely  be  the  same  as  he  remembered. 
Ten  years  dropped  [from  his  life,  as  a  pin  may  slip  be- 
tween the  fingers;  and  the  ocean  and  the  mountains,  and 
the  mines,  and  crowded  marts  and  mingled  races  of  San 
Francisco,  and  his  own  fortune  and  his  own  disgrace, 
became,  for  that  one  moment,  the  figures  of  a  dream  that 
was  over. 

He  took  off  his  hat,  and  moved  mechanically  toward  the 
stand;  and  there  he  found  a  small  change  that  was  a  great 
one  to  him.  The  pin  that  had  been  his  from  boyhood, 
where  he  had  fiung  his  balmoral  when  he  loitered  home 
from  the  academy,  and  his  first  hat  when  he  came  briskly 
back  from  college  or  the  ofiice — his  pin  was  occupied. 
"They  might  have  at  least  respected  my  pin!"  he  thought, 
and  he  was  moved  as  by  a  slight,  and  began  at  once  to 
recollect  that  he  was  here  an  interloper,  in  a  strange 
house,  which  he  had  entered  almost  by  a  burglary,  and 
where  at  any  moment  he  might  be  scandalously  challenged. 

He  moved  at  once,  his  hat  still  in  his  hand,  to  the  door 
of  his  father's  room,  opened  it,  and  entered.     Mr.  Nich- 
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olson  88t  in  the  same  place  and  posture  as  on  that  last 
Sunday  mominfir;  only  he  was  older,  and  srreyer,  and 
sterner;  and  as  he  now  glanced  up  and  caught  the  eye 
of  his  son,  a  strange  commotion  and  a  dark  flush  sprung 
into  his  face. 

"Father/'  said  John,  steadily,  and  even  cheerfully, 
for  this  was  a  moment  against  which  he  was  long  ago 
prepared,  "father,  here  I  am,  and  here  is  the  money  that 
I  took  from  you.  I  have  come  back  to  ask  your  forgive- 
ness, and  to  stay  Christmas  with  you  and  the  children." 
"Keep  your  money,'*  said  the  father,  "and  go!" 
"Father!"  cried  John;  "for  Ood's  sake  don't  receive 

me  this  way.     I've  come  for " 

"Understand  me,"  interrupted  Mr.  Nicholson;  "you 
are  no  son  of  mine;  and  in  the  sight  of  God,  I  wash  my 
hands  of  you.  One  last  thing  I  will  tell  you;  one  warning 
I  will  give  you;  all  is  discovered,  and  you  are  being 
hunted  for  your  crimes;  if  you  are  still  at  large  it  is 
thanks  to  me;  but  I  have  done  all  that  I  mean  to  do;  and 
from  this  time  forth  I  would  not  raise  one  finger — not 
one  finger — to  save  you  from  the  gallows!  And  now," 
with  a  low  voice  of  absolute  authority,  and  a  single 
weighty  gesture  of  the  finger,  "and  now — go!" 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  HOUSE  AT  MURRAYFIELD 

How  John  passed  the  eveninfir,  in  what  windy  confusion 
of  mind,  in  what  squalls  of  anger  and  lulls  of  sick  collapse, 
in  what  pacing  of  streets  and  plunging  into  public-houses, 
it  would  profit  little  to  relate.  His  misery,  if  it  were 
not  progressive,  yet  tended  in  no  way  to  diminish;  for  in 
proportion  as  grief  and  indignation  abated,  fear  began  to 
take  their  place.  At  first,  his  father's  menacing  words 
lay  by  in  some  safe  drawer  of  memory,  biding  their  hour. 
At  first,  John  was  all  thwarted  afl^ection  and  blighted 
hope;  next  bludgeoned  vanity  raised  its  head  again,  with 
twenty  mortal  gashes:  and  the  father  was  disowned  even 
as  he  had  disowned  the  son.  What  was  this  regular  course 
of  life,  that  John  should  have  admired  it?  What  were 
these  clockwork  virtues,  from  which  love  was  absent? 
Kindness  was  the  test,  kindness  the  aim  and  soul;  and 
judged  by  such  a  standard,  the  discarded  prodigal — now 
rapidly  drowning  his  sorrows  and  his  reason  in  successive 
drams — ^was  a  creature  of  a  lovelier  morality  than  his  self- 
righteous  father.  Yes,  he  was  the  better  man;  he  felt  it» 
glowed  with  the  consciousness,  and  entering  a  public- 
house  at  the  comer  of  Howard  Place  (whither  he  had 
somehow  wandered)  he  pledged  his  own  virtues  in  a  glass 
— ^perhaps  the  fourth  since  his  dismissal.  Of  that  he  kn  <ew 
nothing,  keeping  no  account  of  what  he  did  or  where  he 
went;  and  in  the  general  crashing  hurry  of  his  nerveo, 
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unconscious  of  the  approach  of  intoxication.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  question  whether  he  were  really  srrowing  intoxicated, 
or  whether  at  first  the  spirits  did  not  even  sober  him. 
For  it  was  even  as  he  drained  this  last  ^lass  that  his 
father's  ambiguous  and  menacing  words — popping  from 
their  hiding-place  in  memory — startled  him  like  a  hand 
laid  upon  his  shoulder.  "Crimes,  hunted,  the  gallows." 
They  were  ugly  words;  in  the  ears  of  an  innocent  man, 
perhaps  all  the  uglier;  for  if  some  judicial  error  were  in 
act  against  him,  who  should  set  a  limit  to  its  grossness 
or  to  how  far  it  might  be  pushed?  Not  John,  indeed;  he 
was  no  believer  in  the  powers  of  innocence,  his  cursed 
experience  pointing  in  quite  other  ways;  and  his  fears, 
once  wakened,  grew  with  every  hour  and  hunted  him 
about  the  city  streets. 

It  was,  perhaps,  nearly  nine  at  night;  he  had  eaten 
nothing  since  lunch,  he  had  drunk  a  good  deal,  and  he 
was  exhausted  by  emotion,  when  the  thought  of  Houston 
came  into  his  head.  He  turned,  not  merely  to  the  man 
as  a  friend,  but  to  his  house  as  a  place  of  refuge.  The 
danger  that  threatened  him  was  still  so  vague  that  he 
knew  neither  what  to  fear  nor  where  he  might  expect  it; 
but  this  much  at  least  seemed  undeniable,  that  a  private 
house  was  safer  than  a  public  inn.  Moved  by  these  coun- 
sels, he  turned  at  once  to  the  Caledonian  Station,  passed 
(not  without  alarm)  into  the  bright  lights  of  the  approach, 
redeemed  his  portmanteau  from  the  cloak-room,  and  was 
soon  whirling  in  a  cab  along  the  Glasgow  road.  The 
change  of  movement  and  position,  the  sight  of  the  lamps 
twinkling  to  the  rear,  and  the  smell  of  damp  and  mould 
and  rotten  straw  which  clung  about  the  vehicle,  wrought 
in  him  strange  alternations  of  lucidity  and  mortal 
giddiness. 

*'I  have  been  drinking,"  he  discovered;  "I  must  go 
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straight  to  bed,  and  sleep."  And  he  thanked  Heaven  for 
the  drowsiness  that  came  upon  his  mind  in  waves. 

From  one  of  these  spells  he  was  awakened  by  the  stop- 
page of  the  cab;  and»  getting  down,  found  himself  in 
quite  a  country  road,  the  last  lamp  of  the  suburb  snining 
some  way  below,  and  the  high  walls  of  a  garden  rising 
before  him  in  the  dark.  The  Lodge  (as  the  place  was 
named)  stood,  indeed,  very  solitary.  To  the  south  it 
adjoined  another  house,  but  standing  in  so  large  a  garden 
as  to  be  well  out  of  cry;  on  all  other  sides,  open  fields 
stretched  upward  to  the  woods  of  Corstorphine  Hill,  or 
backward  to  the  dells  of  Ravelston,  or  downward  toward 
the  valley  of  the  Leith.  The  effect  of  seclusion  was  aided 
by  the  great  height  of  the  garden  walls,  which  were,  in- 
deed, conventual,  and,-  as  John  had  tested  in  former  days, 
defied  the  climbing  schoolboy.  The  lamp  of  the  cab  threw 
a  gleam  upon  the  door  and  the  not  brilliant  handle  of 
the  belL 

''Shall  I  ring  for  ye?''  said  the  cabman,  who  had  de- 
scended  from  his  perch  and  was  slapping  his  chest,  for 
the  night  was  bitter. 

''I  wish  you  would,"  said  John,  putting  his  hand  to  his 
brow  In  one  of  his  accesses  of  giddiness. 

The  man  pulled  at  the  handle,  and  the  clankinfi:  of  the 
bell  replied  from  further  in  the  garden;  twice  and  thrice 
he  did  it,  with  sufficient  intervals;  in  the  great,  frosty 
silence  of  the  night,  the  sounds  fell  sharp  and  small. 

"Does  he  expect  ye?"  asked  the  driver,  with  that  man- 
ner of  familiar  interest  that  well  became  his  port-wine 
face;  and  when  John  had  told  him  no,  ''Well,  then, "said 
the  cabman,  "if  ye'U  tak'  my  advice  of  it,  we'll  just  gang 
back.  And  that's  disinterested,  mind  ye,  for  my  stables 
are  in  the  Glesgie  road." 

"The  servants  must  hear,"  said  John. 
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'  'Hout !  *  *  said  the  driver.  '  'He  keeps  no  servants  here, 
man.  They're  a'  in  the  town  house;  I  drive  him  often; 
it's  just  a  kind  of  a  hermitage,  this.'' 

''Give  me  the  bell,"  said  John;  and  he  plucked  at  it 
like  a  man  desperate. 

The  clamour  had  not  yet  subsided  before  th^  heard 
steps  upon  the  firravel,  and  a  voice  of  sin^rular  nervous 
irritabiHty  cried  to  them  through  the  door,  "Who  are 
you,  and  what  do  you  want?" 

"Alan,"  said  John,  "it's  me — it's  Patty — John,  you 
know.  I'm  just  come  home,  and  I  've  come  to  stay  with 
you. ' ' 

There  was  no  reply  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  door 
was  opened. 

Get  the  portmanteau  down,"  said  John  to  the  driver. 
Do  nothing  of  the  kind, ' '  said  Alan;  and  then  to  John, 

Come  in  here  a  moment.    I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

John  entered  the  garden,  and  the  door  was  close  behind 
him.  A  candle  stood  on  the  gravel  walk,  winking  a  little 
in  the  draughts;  it  threw  inconstant  sparkles  on  the 
clumped  holly,  struck  the  light  and  darkness  to  and  fro 
like  a  veil  on  Alan's  features,  and  sent  his  shadow  hover- 
ing behind  him.  All  beyond  was  inscrutable;  and  John's 
diz^  brain  rocked  with  the  shadow.  Yet  even  so,  it 
struck  him  that  Alan  was  pale,  and  his  voice,  ^hen  he 
spoke,  unnatural. 

•  'What  brings  you  here  to-night? ' '  he  began.  "I  don't 
want,  God  knows,  to  seem  unfriendly;  but  I  cannot  take 
you  in,  Nicholson;  I  cannot  do  it." 

"Alan,"  said  John,  "you've  just  got  to  I    You  don't 
know  the  mess  I'm  in;  the  governor's  turned  me  out,  and 
I  daren't  show  my  face  in  an  inn,  because  they're  down 
on  me  for  murder  or  something!" 
For  what?"  cried  Alan,  starting. 
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" Murder »  I  believe,"  says  John« 

"Murder!"  repeated  Alan,  and  passed  his  hand  over 
his  eyes.  "What  was  that  you  were  sayin^r?"  he  asked 
a^rain. 

"That  they  were  down  on  me,"  said  John.  "I'm  ac- 
cused of  murder,  by  what  I  can  make  out;  and  I've  really 
had  a  dreadful  day  of  it,  Alan,  and  I  can't  sleep  on  the 
roadside  on  a  night  like  this — at  last  not  with  a  portman- 
teau," he  pleaded. 

"Hush!"  said  Alan,  with  his  head  on  one  side;  and 
then,  "Did  you  hear  nothins:?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  said  John,  thrilling:,  he  knew  not  why,  with 
communicated  terror.  "No,  I  heard  nothing;  why?" 
And  then,  as  there  was  no  answer,  he  reverted  to  his 
pleading::  "But  I  say,  Alan,  you've  just  got  to  take  me 
in.  I'll  ero  right  away  to  bed  if  you  have  anything  to  do. 
I  seem  to  have  been  drinking;  I  was  that  knocked  over. 
I  wouldn't  turn  you  away,  Alan,  if  you  were  down  on 
your  luck." 

"No?"  returned  Alan.  "Neither  will  I  you,  then. 
Come  and  let's  get  your  portmanteau." 

The  cabman  was  paid,  and  drove  off  down  the  long, 
lamp-lighted  hill,  and  the  two  friends  stood  on  the  side- 
walk beside  the  portmanteau  till  the  last  rumble  of  the 
wheels  had  died  in  silence.  It  seemed  to  John  as  though 
Alan  attached  importance  to  this  departure  of  the  cab; 
and  John,  who  was  in  no  state  to  criticise,  shared  pro- 
foundly in  the  feeling. 

When  the  stillness  was  once  more  perfect,  Alan  shoul- 
dered the  portmanteau,  carried  it  in,  and  shut  and  locked 
the  garden  door;  and  then,  once  more,  abstraction  seemed 
to  fall  upon  him,  and  he  stood  with  his  hand  on  the  key, 
until  the  cold  began  to  nibble  at  John's  fingers. 

"Why  are  we  standing  here?"  asked  John. 
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Eh?'' said  Alan,  blankly. 

'Why,  man,  you  don't  seem  yourself/'  said  the  other. 
'No,  I'm  not  myself,"  said  Alan;  and  he  sat  down  on 
the  portmanteau  and  put  his  face  in  his  hands. 

John  stood  beside  him  swayin^r  a  little,  and  lookinsr 
about  him  at  the  swaying  shadows,  the  flitting  sparkles, 
and  the  steady  stars  overhead,  until  the  windless  cold 
besran  to  touch  him  throufirh  his  clothes  on  the  bare  skin. 
Even  in  his  bemused  intelligence,  wonder  began  to  awake. 
I  say,  let's  come  on  to  the  house,"  he  said  at  last. 
'Yes,  let's  come  on  to  the  house,"  repeated  Alan. 

And  he  rose  at  once,  reshouldered  the  portmanteau,  and 
taking  the  candle  in  his  other  hand,  moved  forward  to 
the  Lodge.  This  was  a  long,  low  building,  smothered  in 
creepers;  and  now,  except  for  some  chinks  of  light  between 
the  dining-room  shutters,  it  was  plunged  in  darkness  and 
silence. 

In  the  hall  Alan  lighted  another  candle,  gave  it  to  John, 
and  opened  the  door  of  a  bedroom. 

''Here,"  said  he;  "go  to  bed.  Don't  mind  me,  John. 
You'll  be  sorry  for  me  when  you  know." 

**Wait  a  bit,"  returned  John;  ''I've  got  so  cold  with 
all  that  standing  about.  Let's  go  into  the  dining-room  a 
minute.    Just  one  glass  to  warm  me,  Alan." 

On  the  table  in  the  hall  stood  a  glass,  and  a  bottle  with 
a  whisky  label  on  a  tray.  It  was  plain  the  bottle  had 
been  just  opened,  for  the  cork  and  corkscrew  lay  beside  it. 

"Take  that,"  said  Alan,  passing  John  the  whisky,  and 
then  with  a  certain  roughness  pushed  his  friend  into  the 
bedroom,  and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

John  stood  amazed;  then  he  shook  the  bottle,  and,  to 
his  further  wonder,  found  it  partly  empty.  Three  or 
four  glasses  were  gone.  Alan  must  have  uncorked  a  bottle 
of  whisky  and  drank  three  or  four  glasses  one  after  the 
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other,  without  sittinfir  down,  for  there  waa  no  chair,  and 
that  in  his  own  cold  lobby  on  this  freezing  nigrht!  It 
fully  explained  his  eccentricities,  John  reflected  sagely, 
as  he  mixed  himself  a  grog.  Poor  Alan!  He  was  drunk; 
and  what  a  dreadful  thing  was  drink,  and  what  a  slave 
to  it  poor  Alan  was,  to  drink  in  this  unsociable,  uncom- 
fortable fashion !  The  man  who  would  drink  alone,  except 
for  health's  sake — as  John  was  now  doing — ^was  a  man 
utterly  lost.  He  took  the  grog  out,  and  felt  hazier,  but 
warmer.  It  waa  hard  work  opening  the  portmanteau  and 
finding  his  night  things;  and  before  he  was  undressed, 
the  cold  had  struck  home  to  him  once  more.  "Well," 
said  he;  "just  a  drop  more.  There's  no  sense  in  getting 
ill  with  all  this  other  trouble."  And  presently  dreamless 
slumber  buried  him. 

When  John  awoke  it  was  day.  The  low  winter  sun 
was  already  in  the  heavens,  but  his  watch  had  stopped, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  tell  the  hour  exactly.  Ten,  he 
guessed  it,  and  made  haste  to  dress,  dismal  reflections 
crowding  on  his  mind.  But  it  was  less  from  terror  than 
from  regret  that  he  now  suffered;  and  with  his  regret 
there  were  mingled  cutting  pangs  of  penitence.  There 
had  fallen  upon  him  a  blow,  cruel,  indeed,  but  yet  only 
the  punishment  of  old  misdoing;  and  he  had  rebelled  and 
plunged  into  fresh  sin.  The  rod  had  been  used  to  chasten, 
and  he  had  bit  the  chastening  fingers.  His  father  was 
right;  John  had  justified  him;  John  was  no  guest  for 
decent  people's  houses,  and  no  fit  associate  for  decent 
people's  children.  And  had  a  broader  hint  been  needed, 
there  was  the  case  of  his  old  friend.  John  was  no  drunk- 
ard, though  he  could  at  times  exceed;  and  the  picture 
of  Houston  drinking  neat  spirits  at  his  hall-table  struck 
him  with  something  like  disgust.  He  hhng  back  from 
meeting  his  old  friend.    He  could  have  wished  he  had 
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not  come  to  him;  and  yet,  even  now,  where  else  was  he 
to  turn? 

These  musings  occupied  him  while  he  dressed*  and 
accompanied  him  into  the  lobby  of  the  house.  The  door 
stood  open  on  the  garden;  doubtless,  Alan  had  stepped 
forth;  and  John  did  as  he  supposed  his  friend  had  done. 
The  ground  was  hard  as  iron,  the  frost  still  rigorous;  as 
he  brushed  among  the  hollies,  icicles  jingled  and  glittered 
in  their  fall;  and  wherever  he  went,  a  volley  of  eager 
sparrows  followed  him.  Here  were  Christmas  weather 
and  Christmas  morning  duly  met,  to  the  delight  of  chil- 
dren. This  was  the  day  of  reunited  families,  the  day  to 
which  he  had  so  long  looked  forward,  thinking  to  awake 
in  his  own  bed  in  Randolph  Crescent,  reconciled  with  all 
men  and  repeating  the  footprints  of  his  youth;  and  here 
he  was  alone,  pacing  the  alleys  of  a  wintery  garden  and 
filled  with  penitential  thoughts. 

And  that  reminded  him:  why  was  he  alone?  and  where 
was  Alan?  The  thought  of  the  festal  morning  and  the 
due  salutations  reawakened  his  desire  for  his  friend,  and 
he  began  to  call  for  him  by  name.  As  the  sound  of  his 
voice  died  away,  he  was  aware  of  the  greatness  of  the 
silence  that  environed  him.  But  for  the  twittering  of 
the  sparrows  and  the  crunching  of  his  own  feet  upon  the 
frozen  snow,  the  whole  windless  world  of  air  hung  over 
him  entranced,  and  the  stillness  weighed  upon  his  mind 
with  a  horror  of  solitude. 

Still  calling  at  intervals,  but  now  with  a  moderated 
voice,  he  made  the  hasty  circuit  of  the  garden,  and  finding 
neither  man  nor  trace  of  man  in  all  its  evergreen  coverts, 
turned  at  last  to  the  house.  About  the  house  the  silence 
seemed  to  deepen  strangely.  The  door,  indeed,  stood 
open  as  before;  but  the  windows  were  still  shuttered,  the 
chimneys  breathed  no  stain  into  the  bright  air,  there 
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Bounded  abroad  none  of  that  low  stir  (perhaps  audible 
rather  to  the  ear  of  the  spirit  than  to  the  ear  of  the  flesh) 
by  which  a  house  announces  and  betrays  its  human  lodgers. 
And  yet  Alan  must  be  there — ^Alan  locked  in  drunken 
slumbers,  f orgretful  of  the  return  of  day,  of  the  holy  sea- 
son, and  of  the  friend  whom  he  had  so  coldly  received  and 
was  now  so  churlishly  negrlecting:.  John's  diagfust  re- 
doubled  at  the  thought;  but  hunger  was  beginning  to 
grow  stronger  than  repulsion,  and  as  a  step  to  breakfast, 
if  nothing  else,  he  must  find  and  arouse  this  sleeper. 

He  made  the  circuit  of  the  bedroom  quarters.  All, 
until  he  came  to  Alan's  chamber,  were  locked  from  with- 
out, and  bore  the  marks  of  a  prolonged  disuse.  But 
Alan's  was  a  room  in  commission,  filled  with  clothes, 
knickknacks,  letters,  books,  and  the  conveniences  of  a 
solitary  man.  The  fire  had  been  lighted;  but  it  had  long 
ago  burned  out,  and  the  ashes  were  stone  cold.  The  bed 
had  been  made,  but  it  had  not  been  slept  in. 

Worse  and  worse,  then;  Alan  must  have  fallen  where 
he  sat,  and  now  sprawled  brutishly,  no  doubt,  upon  the 
dining-room  floor. 

The  dining-room  was  a  very  long  apartment,  and  was 
reached  through  a  passage;  so  that  John,  upon  his  en- 
trance, brought  but  little  light  with  him,  and  must  move 
toward  the  windows  with  spread  arms,  groping  and  knock- 
ing on  the  furniture.  Suddenly  he  tripped  and  fell  his 
length  over  a  prostrate  body.  It  was  what  he  had  looked 
for,  yet  it  shocked  him;  and  he  marvelled  that  so  rough 
an  impact  should  not  have  kicked  a  groan  out  of  the 
drunkard.  Men  had  killed  themselves  ere  now  in  such 
excesses,  a  dreary  and  degraded  end  that  made  John 
shudder.  What  if  Alan  were  dead?  There  would  be  a 
Christmas-day! 

1^  this,  John  had  his  hand  upon  the  shutters,  and  fling- 
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ing  them  back,  beheld  once  a^rain  the  blessed  face  of  the 
day.  Even  by  that  li^ht  the  room  had  a  discomfortable 
air.  The  chairs  were  scattered,  and  one  had  been  over- 
thrown; the  tablecloth,  laid  as  if  for  dinner,  was  twitched 
upon  one  side,  and  some  of  the  dishes  had  fallen  to  the 
floor.  Behind  the  table  lay  the  drunkard,  still  unaroused, 
only  one  foot  visible  to  John. 

But  now  that  light  was  in  the  room,  the  worst  seemed 
over;  it  was  a  disgusting  business,  but  not  more  than 
disgusting;  and  it  was  with  no  great  apprehension  that 
John  proceeded  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  table:  his  last 
comparatively  tranquil  moment  for  that  day.  No  sooner 
had  he  turned  the  comer,  no  sooner  had  his  eyes  alighted 
on-  the  body,  than  he  gave  a  smothered,  breathless  cry, 
and  fled  out  of  the  room  and  out  of  the  house. 

It  was  not  Alan  who  lay  there,  but  a  man  well  up  in 
years,  of  stem  countenance  and  iron-grey  locks;  and  it 
was  no  drunkard,  for  the  body  lay  in  a  black  pool  of  blood, 
and  the  open  eyes  stared  upon  the  ceiling. 

To  and  fro  walked  John  before  the  door.  The  extreme 
sharpness  of  the  air  acted  on  his  nerves  like  an  astringent, 
and  braced  them  swiftly.  Presently,  he  not  relaxing  in 
his  disordered  walk,  the  images  began  to  come  clearer 
and  stay  longer  in  his  fancy;  and  next  the  power  of  thought 
came  back  to  him,  and  the  horror  and  danger  of  his 
situation  rooted  him  to  the  ground. 

He  grasped  [his  forehead,  and  staring  on  one  spot  of 
gravel,  pieced  together  what  he  knew  and  what  he  sus- 
pected. Alan  had  murdered  some  one:  i)06sibly  "that 
man''  against  whom  the  Butler  chained  the  door  in][^Re- 
gent's  Terrace;  possibly  another;  some  one  at  least:  a 
human  soul,  whom  it  was  death  to  slay  and  whose  blood 
lay  spilled  upon  the  floor.  This  was  the  reason  of  the 
whisky  drinking  in  the  passage,  of  his  unwillingness  to 
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welcome  John,  of  his  strange  behaviour  and  bewildered 
words;  this  was  why  he  had  started  at  and  harped  upon 
the  name  of  murder;  this  was  why  he  had  stood  and 
hearkened,  or  sat  and  covered  his  eyes,  in  the  black  ni^iit. 
And  now  he  was  Rone,  now  he  had  basely  fled;  and  to  all 
his  perplexities  and  dangers  John  stood  heir. 

"Let  me  think — let  me  think,"  he  said,  aloud,  impa- 
tiently, even  pleadingly,  as  if  to  some  merciless  inter- 
rupter. In  the  turmoil  of  his  wits,  a  thousand  hints  and 
hopes  and  threats  and  terrors  dinning  continuously  in  his 
ears,  he  was  like  one  plunged  in  the  hubbub  of  a  crowd. 
How  was  he  to  remember — he,  who  had  not  a  thought  to 
spare — ^that  he  was  himself  the  author,  as  well  as  the 
theatre,  of  so  much  confusion?  But  in  hours  of  trial  the 
junto  of  man's  nature  is  dissolved,  and  anarchy  succeeds. 

It  was  plain  he  must  stay  no  longer  where  he  was,  for 
here  was  a  new  Judicial  Error  in  the  very  making.  It 
was  not  so  plain  where  he  must  go,  for  the  old  Judicial 
E}rror,  vague  as  a  cloud,  appeared  to  fill  the  habitable 
world;  whatever  it  might  be,  it  watched  for  him,  full 
grown,  in  Edinburgh;  it  must  have  had  its  birth  in  San 
Francisco;  it  stood  guard  no  doubt,  like  a  dragon,  at  the 
bank  where  he  should  cash  his  credit;  and  though  there 
were  doubtless  many  other  places,  who  should  say  in  which 
of  them  it  was  not  ambushed?  No,  he  could  not  tell 
where  he  was  to  go;  he  must  not  lose  time  on  these  in- 
solubilities. Let  him  go  back  to  the  beginning.  It  was 
plain  he  must  stay  no  longer  where  he  was.  It  was  plain, 
too,  that  he  must  not  flee  as  he  was,  for  he  could  not  carry 
his  portmanteau,  and  to  flee  and  leave  it,  was  to  plunge 
deeper  in  the  mire.  He  must  go,  leave  the  house  un- 
guarded, find  a  cab,  and  return — ^retum  after  an  absence? 
Had  he  courage  for  that? 

And  just  then  he  spied  a  stain  about  a  hand's  breadth 
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on  his  trouser-leg,  and  reached  his  finger  down  to  touch 
it.  The  finger  was  stained  red;  it  was  blood;  he  stared 
upon  it  with  disgust,  and  awe,  and  terror,  and  in  the 
sharpness  of  the  new  sensation,  fell  instantly  to  act. 

He  cleansed  his  finger  in  the  snow,  returned  into  the 
house,  drew  near  with  hushed  footsteps  to  the  dining-room 
door,  and  shut  and  locked  it.  Then  he  breathed  a  little 
freer,  for  here  at  least-was  an  oaken  barrier  between  him- 
self and  what  he  feared.  Next,  he  hastened  to  his  room, 
tore  off  the  spotted  trousers  which  seemed  in  his  eyes  a 
link  to  bind  him  to  the  gallows,  flung  them  in  a  comer, 
donned  another  pair,  breathlessly  crammed  his  night 
thingrs  into  his  portmanteau,  locked  it,  swung  it  with 
an  effort  from  the  ground^  and  with  a  rush  of  relief,  came 
forth  again  under  the  open  heavens. 

The  portmanteau,  being  of  occidental  build,  was  no 
feather-weight;  it  had  distressed  the  powerful  Alan;  and 
as  for  John,  he  was  crushed  under  its  bulk,  and  the  sweat 
broke  upon  him  thickly.  Twice  he  must  set  it  down  to 
rest  before  he  reached  the  gate;  and  when  he  had  come 
so  far,  he  must  do  as  Alan  did,  and  take  his  seat  upon  one 
comer.  Here,  then,  he  sat  awhile  and  panted;  but  now 
his  thoughts  were  sensibly  lightened;  now,  with  the  trunk 
standing  just  inside  the  door,  some  part  of  his  dissociation 
from  the  house  of  crime  had  been  effected,  and  the  cabman 
need  not  pass  the  garden  wall.  It  was  wonderful  how 
that  relieved  him;  for  the  house,  in  his  eyes,  was  a  place 
to  strike  the  most  cursory  beholder  with  suspicion,  as 
though  the  very  windows  had  cried  murder. 

But  there  was  to  be  no  remission  of  the  strokes  of  fate« 
As  he  thus  sat,  taking  breath  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall 
and  hopped  about  by  sparrows,  it  chanced  that  his  eye 
roved  to  the  fastening  of  the  door;  and  what  he  saw 
plucked  him  to  his  feet.    The  thing  locked  with  a  spring; 
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once  the  door  was  closed,  the  bolt  shut  of  itself;  and 
without  a  key,  there  was  no  means  of  enteriofir  from 
without. 

He  saw  himself  obliged  to  one  of  two  distasteful  and 
perilous  alternatives;  either  to  shut  the  door  altogether 
and  set  his  portmanteau  out  upon  the  wayside,  a  wonder 
to  all  beholders;  or  to  leave  the  door  ajar,  so  that  any 
thievish  tramp  or  holiday  schoolboy  might  stray  in  and 
stumble  on  the  grisly  secret.  To  the  last,  as  the  least 
desperate,  his  mind  inclined;  but  he  must  first  insure 
himself  that  he  was  unobserved.  He  peered  out,  and 
down  the  long  road:  it  lay  dead  empty.  He  went  to  the 
corner  of  the  by-road  that  comes  by  way  of  Dean;  there 
also  not  a  passenger  was  stirring.  Plainly  it  was,  now  or 
never,  the  high  tide  of  his  affairs;  and  he  drew  the  door 
a^  close  as  he  durst,  slipped  a  pebble  in  the  chink,  and 
made  off  down-hill  to  find  a  cab. 

Halfway  down  a  gate  opened,  and  a  troop  of  Christmas 
children  sallied  forth  in  the  most  cheerful  humour,  follow- 
ed more  soberly  by  a  smiling  mother. 

"And  this  is  Christmas-day!"  thought  John;  and  could 
have  laughed  aloud  in  tragic  bitterness  of  heart. 


CHAPTER  VII 

A  TRAGI-OOMEDY  IN  A  CAB 

In  front  of  Donaldson's  Hospital  John  counted  it  good 
fortune  to  perceive  a  cab  a  great  way  off,  and  by  much 
shouting  and  waving  of  his  arm  to  catch  the  notice  of  the 
driver.  He  counted  it  good  fortune,  for  the  time  was 
long  to  him  till  he  should  have  done  for  ever  with  the 
Lodge;  and  the  further  he  must  go  to  find  a  cab,  the 
greater  the  chance  that  the  inevitable  discovery  had 
taken  place,  and  that  he  should  return  to  find  the  garden 
full  of  angry  neighbours.  Yet  when  the  vehicle  drew  up 
he  was  sensibly  chagrined  to  recognise  the  port-wine  cab- 
man of  the  night  before.  "Here,"  he  could  not  but 
reflect,  "here  is  another  link  in  the  Judicial  Extot/* 

The  driver,  on  the  other  hand,  was  pleased  to  drop 
again  upon  so  liberal  a  fare;  and  as  he  was  a  man — the 
reader  must  already  have  perceived — of  essy,  not  to  say 
familiar,  manners,  he  dropped  at  once  into  a  vein  of 
friendly  talk,  commenting  on  the  weather,  on  the  sacred 
season,  which  struck  him  chiefly  in  the  light  of  a  day  of 
liberal  gratuities,  on  the  chance  which  had  reunited  him 
to  a  pleasing  customer,  and  on  the  fact  that  John  had 
been  (as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it)  visibly  "on  the  randan" 
the  night  before. 

'  'And  ye  look  dreidful  bad  the-day,  sir,  I  must  say  that, ' ' 
he  continued.  "There's  nothing  like  a  dram  for  ye — if 
ye'll  take  my  advice  of  it;  and  bein'  as  it's 
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I'm  no  saying/'  he  added,  with  a  fatherly  smile,  "but 
what  I  would  join  ye  mjnwl'." 

John  had  listened  with  a  sick  heart. 

"I'll  give  you  a  dram  when  we've  got  through,"  said 
he,  affecting  a  sprightliness  which  sat  on  him  most  un- 
handsomely, "and  not  a  drop  till  then.  Business  first, 
and  pleasure  afterward." 

With  this  promise  the  jarvey  was  prevailed  upon  to 
clamber  to  his  place  and  drive,  with  hideous  deliberation, 
to  the  door  of  the  Lodge.  There  were  no  signs  as  yet  of 
any  public  emotion;  only,  two  men  stood  not  far  off  in 
talk,  and  their  presence,  seen  from  afar,  set  John's  pulses 
buzzing.  He  might  have  spared  himself  his  fright,  for 
the  pair  were  lost  in  some  dispute  of  a  theological  com- 
plexion, and  with  lengthened  upper  lip  and  enumerating 
fingers,  pursued  the  matter  of  their  difference,  and  paid 
no  heed  to  John. 

But  the  cabman  proved  a  thorn  in  the  flesh.  Nothing 
would  keep  him  on  his  perch;  he  must  clamber  down, 
comment  upon  the  pebble  in  the  door  (which  he  regarded 
as  an  ingenious  but  unsafe  device),  help  John  with  the 
portmanteau,  and  enliven  matters  with  a  flow  of  speech, 
and  especially  of  questions,  which  I  thus  condense: 

"He'll  no  be  here  himsel',  will  he?  No?  Well,  he's 
an  eccentric  man — a  fair  oddity — if  ye  ken  the  expression. 
Great  trouble  with  his  tenants,  they  tell  me.  I've 
driven  the  fam'ly  for  years.  I  drove  a  cab  at  his  father's 
waddin'.  What'U  your  name  be? — I  should  ken  your 
face.  Baigrey,  ye  say?  There  were  Baigreys  about  6ii- 
metton;  ye'll  be  one  of  that  lot?  Then  this  '11  be  a 
friend's  portmantie,  like?  Why?  Because  the  name  upon 
it's  Nucholson!  Oh,  if  ye're  in  a  hurry,  that's  another 
job.     Waverley  Brig'?    Are  ye  for  away?" 

So  the  friendly  toper  prated  and  questioned  and  kept 
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John's  heart  in  a  flutter.  But  to  this  also,  as  to  other  evils 
under  the  sun,  there  came  a  period;  and  the  victim  of 
circumstances  began  at  last  to  rumble  toward  the  railway 
terminus  at  Waverley  Bridge.  During  the  transit,  he 
sat  with  raised  glasses  in  the  frosty  chill  and  mouldy  fetor 
of  his  chariot,  and  glanced  out  sidelong  on  the  holiday 
face  of  things,  the  shuttered  shops,  and  the  crowds  along 
the  pavement,  much  as  the  rider  in  the  Tyburn  cart  may 
have  observed  the  concourse  gathering  to  his  execution. 

At  the  station  his  spirits  rose  again;  another  stage  of 
his  escape  was  fortunately  ended — ^he  began  to  spy  blue 
water.  He  called  a  railway  porter,  and  bade  him  carry 
the  portmanteau  to  the  cloak-room:  not  that  he  had  any 
notion  of  delay;  flight,  instant  flight  was  his  design,  no 
matter  whither;  but  he  had  determined  to  dismiss  the 
cabman  ere  he  named,  or  even  chose,  his  destination,  thus 
possibly  balking  the  Judicial  Error  of  another  link.  This 
was  his  cunning  aim,  and  now  with  one  foot  on  the  road- 
way, and  one  still  on  the  coach-step,  he  made  haste  to 
put  the  thing  in  practice,  and  plunged  his  hand  into  his 
trousers  pocket. 

There  was  nothing  there!  Oh,  yes;  this  time  he  was 
to  blame.  He  should  have  remembered,  and  when  he 
deserted  his  blood-stained  pantaloons,  he  should  not  have 
deserted  along  with  them  his  purse.  Make  the  most  of 
his  error,  and  then  compare  it  with  the  punishment! 
C!onceive  his  new  position,  for  I  lack  words  to  picture  it; 
conceive  him  condenmed  to  return  to  that  house,  from  the 
very  thought  of  which  his  soul  revolted,  and  once  more 
to  expose  himself  to  capture  on  the  very  scene  of  the 
misdeed:  conceive  him  linked  to  the  mouldy  cab  and  the 
familiar  cabman.  John  cursed  the  cabman  silently,  and 
then  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  must  stop  the  incarceration 
of  his  portmanteau;  that,  at  least,  he  must  keep  close  at 
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hand,  and  he  turned  to  recall  the  porter.  Bat  his  reflec- 
tions, brief  as  they  had  appeared,  most  have  occupied  him 
longer  than  he  supposed,  and  there  was  the  man  already 
returning  with  the  receipt. 

Well,  that  was  settled ;  he  had  lost  his  portmanteau  also; 
for  the  sixpence  with  which  he  had  paid  the  Morrayfield 
Toll  was  one  that  had  strayed  alone  into  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  unless  he  once  more  successfully  achieved  the 
adventure  of  the  house  of  crime,  his  portmanteau  lay 
in  the  cloak-room  in  eternal  pawn,  for  lack  of  a  penny 
fee.  And  then  he  remembered  the  porter,  who  stood 
suggestively  attentive,  words  of  gratitude  hanging  on 
his  lips. 

John  hunted  right  and  left;  he  found  a  coin — prayed 
God  that  it  was  a  sovereign — drew  it  out,  beheld  a 
halfpenny,  and  offered  it  to  the  porter. 

The  man's  jaw  dropped. 

"It's  only  a  halfpenny!''  he  said,  startled  out  of  rail- 
way decency. 

"I  know  that,"  said  John,  piteously. 

And  here  the  porter  recovered  the  dignity  of  man. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  he,  and  would  have  returned 
the  base  gratuity.  But  John,  too,  would  none  of  it;  and 
as  they  struggled,  who  must  join  in  but  the  cabman? 

"Hoots,  Mr.  Baigrey,"  said  he,  "you  surely  forget 
what  day  it  is!" 

"I  tell  you  I  have  no  change!"  cried  John. 

"Well,"  said  the  driver,  "and  what  then?  I  would 
rather  give  a  man  a  shillin'  on  a  day  like  this  than  put 
him  off  with  a  derision  like  a  bawbee.  I'm  surprised 
at  the  like  of  you,  Mr.  Baigrey !" 

"My  name  is  not  Baigrey!"  broke  out  John,  in  mere 
childish  temper  and  distress. 

"Ye  told  me  it  was  yoursel',"  said  the  cabman. 
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"I  know  I  did;  and  what  the  devil  ri^rht  had  you  to 
ask?''  cried  the  unhappy  one. 

"Oh,  very  well,"  said  the  driver.     "I  know  my  place,  • 
if  you  know  yours — if  you  know  yours!"  he  repeated,  as 
one  who  should  imply  srrave  doubt;  and  muttered  inartic- 
ulate thunders,  in  which  the  errand  old  name  of  gentleman 
was  taken  seemingly  in  vain. 

Oh,  to  have  been  able  to  discharsre  this  monster,  whom 
John  now  perceived,  with  tardy  clear-sightedness,  to  have 
begun  betimes  the  festivities  of  Christmas!  But  far  from 
any  such  ray  of  consolation  visiting  the  lost,  he  stood  bare 
of  help  and  helpers,  his  portmanteau  sequestered  in  one 
place,  his  money  deserted  in  another  and  guarded  by  a 
corpse;  himself,  so  sedulous  of  privacy*  the  cynosure  of 
all  men's  eyes  about  the  station;  and,  as  if  these  were 
not  enough  mischances,  he  was  now  fallen  in  ill-blood 
with  the  beast  to  whom  his  poverty  had  linked  him!  In 
ill-bloodr  as  he  reflected  dismally,  with  the  witness  who 
perhaps  might  hang  or  save  him!  There  was  no  time 
to  be  lost;  he  durst  not  linger  any  longer  in  that  public 
spot;  and  whether  he  had  recourse  to  dignity  or  con- 
ciliation, the  remedy  must  be  applied  at  once.  Some 
happily  surviving  element  of  manhood  moved  him  to 
the  former. 

"Let  us  have  no  more  of  this,"  said  he,  his  foot 
once  more  upon  the  step.  "Go  back  to  where  we  came 
from." 

He  had  avoided  the  name  of  any  destination,  for  there 
was  now  quite  a  little  band  of  railway  folk  about  the  cab, 
and  he  still  kept  an  eye  upon  the  court  of  justice,  and 
laboured  to  avoid  concentric  evidence.  But  here  again 
the  fatal  jarvey  outmanoeuvred  him. 

"Back  to  the  Ludge?"  cried  he,  in  shrill  tones  of 
protest. 
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'Drive  on  at  once!"  roared  John,  and  slammed  the 
door  behind  him,  so  that  the  crazy  chariot  rocked  and 
jinsrled. 

Forth  trundled  the  cab  into  the  Christmas  streets,  the 
fare  within  plungred  in  the  blackness  of  a  despair  that 
neighboured  on  unconsciousness,  the  driver  on  the  box 
digesting  his  rebuke  and  his  customer's  duplicity.  I 
would  not  be  thought  to  put  the  pair  in  competition; 
John's  case  was  out  of  all  parallel.  But  the  cabman,  too, 
is  worth  the  sympathy  of  the  judicious;  for  he  was  a 
fellow  of  genuine  kindliness  and  a  high  sense  of  personal 
dignity  incensed  by  drink;  and  his  advances  had  been 
cruelly  and  publicly  rebuffed.  As  he  drove,  therefore,  he 
counted  his  wrongs,  and  thirsted  for  sympathy  and  drink. 
Now,  it  chanced  he  had  a  friend,  a  publican,  in  Queens- 
ferry  Street,  from  whom,  in  view  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
occasion,  he  thought  he  might  extract  a  dram.  Queens- 
ferry  Street  lies  something  off  the  direct  road  to  Murrny- 
field.  But  then  there  is  the  hilly  crossroad  that  passes 
by  the  valley  of  the  Leith  and  the  Dean  Cemetery;  and 
Queensferry  Street  is  on  the  way  to  that.  What  was  to 
hinder  the  cabman,  since  his  horse  was  dumb,  from 
choosing  the  crossroad,  and  calling  on  his  friend  in  pass- 
ing? So  it  was  decided;  and  the  charioteer,  already 
somewhat  mollified,  turned  aside  his  horse  to  the  right. 

John,  meanwhile,  sat  collapsed,  his  chin  sunk  upon  his 
chest,  his  mind  in  abeyance.  The  smell  of  the  cab  was 
still  faintly  present  to  his  senses,  and  a  certain  leaden 
chill  about  his  feet;  all  else  had  disappeared  in  one  vast 
oppression  of  calamity  and  physical  faintness.  It  was 
drawing  on  to  noon — two-and-twenty  hours  sibce  he  had 
broken  bread;  in  the  interval,  he  had  suffered  tortures  of 
sorrow  and  alarm,  and  been  partly  tipsy;  and  though  it 
was  impossible  to  say  he  slept,  yet  when  the  cab  stopped 
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and  the  cabman  thrust  his  head  into  the  window,  his 
attention  had  to  be  recalled  from  depths  of  vacancy. 

"If  you'll  no'  stand  me  a  dram/'  said  the  driver,  with 
a  well-merited  severity  of  tone  and  manner,  "I  dare  say 
ye'll  have  no  objection  to  my  taking  one  mysel'?" 

*  'Yes — no — do  what  you  like, ' '  returned  John;  and  then, 
as  he  watched  his  tormentor  mount  the  stairs  and  enter 
the  whisky-shop,  there  floated  into  his  mind  a  sense  as  of 
something:  \ong  Bgo  familiar.  At  that  he  started  fully 
awake,  and  stared  at  the  shop-fronts.  Yes,  he  knew  them; 
but  when?  and  how?  Long  since,  he  thought;  and  then, 
casting  his  eye  through  the  front  glass,  which  had  been 
recently  occluded  by  the  figure  of  the  jarvey,  he  beheld 
the  tree-tops  of  the  rookery  in  Randolph  Crescent.  He 
was  close  to  home — ^home,  where  he  had  thought,  at  that 
hour,  to  be  sitting  in  the  well-remembered  drawing-room 
in  friendly  converse;  and,  instead ! 

It  was  his  first  impulse  to  drop  into  the  bottom  of  the 
cab;  his  next,  to  cover  his  face  with  his  hands.  So  he 
sat,  while  the  cabman  toasted  the  publican,  and  the  pub- 
lican toasted  the  cabman,  and  both  reviewed  the  affairs 
of  the  nation;  so  he  still  sat,  when  his  master  conde- 
scended to  return,  and  drive  off  at  last  downhill,  along 
the  curve  of  Lynedoch  Place;  but  even  so  sitting,  as  he 
passed  the  end  of  his  father's  street,  he  took  one  glance 
from  between  shielding  fingers,  and  beheld  a  doctor's 
carriage  at  the  door. 

•'Well,  just  so,"  thought  he;  "I'll  have  killed  my 
father!     And  this  is  Christmas-day!" 

If  Mr.  Nicholson  died,  it  was  downf  this  same  road  he 
must  journey  to  the  grave;  and  down  this  road,  on  the 
same  errand,  his  wife  had  preceded  him  years  before; 
and  many  other  leading  citizens,  with  the  proper  trap- 
pings and  attendance  of  the  end.    And  now,  in  that  frosty. 
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ill-8melling:»  straw-carpeted,  and  ragged-cushioned  cab, 
with  his  breath  congealing  on  the  glasses,  where  else  was 
John  himself  advancing  to? 

The  thought  stirred  his  imagination,  which  began  to 
manufacture  many  thousand  pictures,  bright  and  fleeting, 
like  the  shapes  in  a  kaleidoscope;  and  now  he  saw  himself, 
ruddy  and  comfortered,  sliding  in  the  gutter;  and,  again, 
a  little  woe-begone,  bored  urchin  tricked  forth  in  crape 
and  weepers,  descending  this  same  hill  at  the  foot's-pace 
of  mourning  coaches,  his  mother's  body  just  preceding 
him;  and  yet  again,  his  fancy,  running  far  in  front, 
showed  him  his  destination — now  standing  solitary  in  the 
low  sunshine,  with  the  sparrows  hopping  on  the  threshold 
and  the  dead  man  within  staring  at  the  roof — and  now, 
with  a  sudden  change,  thronged  about  with  white-faced, 
hand-uplifting  neighbours,  and  doctor  bursting  through 
their  midst  and  fixing  his  stethoscope  as  he  went,  the 
policeman  shaking  a  sagacious  head  beside  the  body.  It 
was  to  this  he  feared  that  he  was  driving;  in  the  midst  of 
this  he  saw  himself  arrive,  heard  himself  stammer  faint 
explanations,  and  felt  the  hand  of  the  constable  upon  his 
shoulder.  Heavens!  how  he  wished  he  had  played  the 
manlier  part;  how  he  despised  himself  that  he  had  fled 
that  fatal  neighbourhood  when  all  was  quiet,  and  should 
now  be  tamely  travelling  back  when  it  was  thronging  with 
avengers! 

Any  strong  degree  of  passion  lends,  even  to  the  dullest, 
the  forces  of  the  imagination.  And  so  now  as  he  dwelt 
on  what  was  probably  awaiting  him  at  the  end  of  this  dis- 
tressful drive — ^John,  who  saw  things  little,  remembered 
them  less,  and  could  not  have  described  them  at  all, 
beheld  in  his  mind's  eye  the  garden  of  the  Lodge,  detailed 
as  in  a  map;  he  went  to  and  fro  in  it,  feeding  his  terrors; 
he  saw  the  hollies,  the  snowy  borders,  the  paths  where  he 
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had  sought  Alan,  the  high  conventual  walls,  the  shut 
door — what!  was  the  door  shut?  Ay,  truly,  he  had  shut 
it — shut  in  his  money,  his  escape,  his  future  life — shut 
it  with  these  hands,  and  none  could  now  open  it!  He 
heard  the  snap  of  the  spring-lock  like  something  bursting 
in  his  Brain,  and  sat  astonied. 

And  then  he  woke  again,  terror  jarring  through  his 
vitals.  This  was  no  time  to  be  idle;  he  must  be  up  and 
doing,  he  must  think.  Once  at  the  end  of  this  ridiculous 
cruise,  once  at  the  Lodge  door,  there  would  be  nothing 
for  it  but  to  turn  the  cab  and  trundle  back  again.  Why, 
then,  go  so  far?  why  add  another  feature  of  suspicion  to 
a  case  already  so  suggestive?  why  not  turn  at  once?  It 
was  ea^y  to  say,  turn;  but  whither?  He  had  nowhere  now 
to  go  to;  he  could  never — he  saw  it  in  letters  of  blood — he 
could  never  pay  that  cab;  he  was  saddled  with  that  cab 
for  ever.  Oh,  that  cab!  his  soul  yearned  and  burned,  and 
his  bowels  sounded  to  be  rid  of  it.  He  forgot  all  other 
cares.  He  must  first  quit  himself  of  this  ill-smelling 
vehicle  and  of  the  human  beast  that  guided  it — ^first  do 
that;  do  that,  at  least;  do  that  at  once. 

And  just  then  the  cab  suddenly  stopped,  and  there  was 
his  persecutor  rapping  on  the  front  glass.  John  let  it 
down,  and  beheld  the  port-wine  countenance  inflamed 
with  intellectual  triumph. 

"I  ken  wha  ye  are!"  cried  the  husky  voice.  ''I  mind 
ye  now.  Ye're  a  Nucholson.  I  drove  ye  to  Hermiston  to 
a  Christmas  party,  and  ye  came  back  on  the  box,  and  I  let 
ye  drive.'* 

It  is  a  fact.  John  knew  the  man;  they  had  been  even 
friends.  His  enemy,  he  now  remembered,  was  a  fellow 
of  great  goodnature — endless  goodnature — ^with  a  boy; 
why  not  with  a  man?  Why  not  appeal  to  his  better  side? 
He  grasped  at  the  new  hope. 
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"Great  Scott!  and  ao  you  did/'  he  cried,  as  if  in  a 
transport  of  delifirht,  his  voice  soandins:  false  in  his  own 
ears.  "Well,  if  that's  so,  I've  something  to  say  to  yon. 
I'll  just  get  out,  I  guess.    Where  are  we,  any  way?" 

The  driver  had  fluttered  his  ticket  in  the  eyes  of  the 
branch-toll  keeper,  and  th^  were  now  brought  to  on  the 
highest  and  most  solitary  part  of  the  by-road.  On  the 
left,  a  row  of  fieldside  trees  beshaded  it;  on  the  right,  it 
was  bordered  by  naked  fallows,  undulating  downhill  to 
the  Queensferry  Road;  in  front,  Corstorphine  Hill  raised 
its  snow-bedabbled,  darkling  woods  against  the  sky. 
John  looked  all  about  him,  drinking  the  clear  air  like 
wine;  then  his  eyes  returned  to  the  cabman's  face  as  he 
sat,  not  ungleefully,  awaiting  John's  communication, 
with  the  air  of  one  looking  to  be  tipped. 

The  features  of , that  face  were  hard  to  read,  drink  had 
so  swollen  them,  drink  had  so  painted  them,  in  tints  that 
varied  from  brick  red  to  mulberry.  The  small  grey  eyes 
blinked,  the  lips  moved,  with  greed;  greed  was  the  mliog 
passion;  and  though  there  was  some  goodnature,  some 
genuine  kindliness,  a  true  human  touch,  in  the  old  toper, 
his  greed  was  now  so  set  afire  by  hope,  that  all  other 
traits  of  character  lay  dormant.  He  sat  there  a  monum^dt 
of  gluttonous  desire. 

John's  heart  slowly  fell.  He  had  opened  his  lips,  but 
he  stood  there  and  uttered  naught.  He  sounded  the  well 
of  his  courage,  and  it  was  dry.  He  groped  in  his  treasury 
of  words,  and  it  was  vacant.  A  devil  of  dumbness  had 
him  by  the  throat;  the  devil  of  terror  babbled  in  his  ears; 
and  suddenly,  without  a  word  uttered,  with  no  conscious 
purpose  formed  in  his  will,  John  whipped  about,  tumbled 
over  the  roadside  wall,  and  began  running  for  his  life 
across  the  fallows. 

He  had  not  gone  far,  he  was  not  past  the  midst  of  the 
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first  field,  when  his  whole  brain  thundered  within  him, 
* '  Fool !  You  have  your  watch ! ' '  The  shock  stopped  him, 
and  he  faced  once  more  toward  the  cab.  The  driver  was 
leaninfiT  over  the  wall,  brandishin^r  his  whip,  his  face  em- 
purpled, roaring  like  a  bull.    And  John  saw  (or  thought) 

r 

that  he  had  lost  the  chance.  No  watch  would  pacify  the 
man's  resentment  now;  he  would  cry  for  vengeance  also. 
John  would  be  had  under  the  eye  of  the  police;  his  tale 
would  be  unfolded,  his  secret  plumbed,  his  destiny  would 
close  on  him  at  last,  and  for  ever. 

He  uttered  a  deep  sigh;  and  just  as  the  cabman,  taking 
heart  of  grace,  was  beginning  at  last  to  scale  the  wall, 
his  defaulting  customer  fell  again  to  running,  and  disap- 
peared into  the  further  fields. 


CHAPTER  Vm 

SINGULAR  INSTANCE  OF  THE  UTILITY  OF  PASS-KBY8 

Where  he  ran  at  first,  John  never  very  clearly  knew; 
nor  yet  how  long  a  time  elapsed  ere  he  found  himself  in 
the  by-road  near  the  lodge  of  Ravelston,  propped  against 
the  wall,  his  lungs  heaving  like  bellows,  his  legs  leaden- 
heavy,  his  mind  possessed  by  one  sole  desire — ^to  lie  down 
and  be  unseen.  He  remembered  the  thick  coverts  round 
the  quarry-hole  pond,  an  untrodden  comer  of  the  world 
where  he  might  surely  find  concealment  till  the  night 
should  fall.  Thither  he  passed  down  the  lane;  and  when 
he  came  there,  behold!  he  had  forgotten  the  frost,  and 
the  pond  was  alive  with  young  people  skating,  and  the 
pondside  coverts  were  thick  with  lookers-on.  He  looked 
on  awhile  himself.  There  was  one  tall,  graceful  maiden, 
skating  hand  in  hand  with  a  youth,  on  whom  she  bestowed 
her  bright  ^es  perhaps  too  patently;  and  it  was  strange 
with  what  anger  John  beheld  her.  He  could  have  broken 
forth  in  curses;  he  could  have  stood  there,  like  a  mortified 
tramp,  and  shaken  his  fist  and  vented  his  gall  upon  her 
by  the  hour — or  so  he  thought;  and  the  next  moment  his 
heart  bled  for  the  girl.  "Poor  creature,  it's  little  she 
knows!"  he  sighed.  "Let  her  enjoy  herself  while  she 
can!" 

But  was  it  possible,  when  Flora  used  to  smile  at  him 
on  the  Braid  ponds,  she  could  have  looked  so  fukNHiie  to 
a  sick-hearted  bystander? 

498 
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The  thoufirht  of  one  quarry^  in  his  frozen  wits,  suggested 
another;  and  he  plodded  off  toward  Craig  Leith.  A  wind 
had  sprung  up  out  of  the  northwest;  it  was  cruel  keen, 
it  dried  him  like  a  fire,  and  racked  his  finger-joints.  It 
brought  clouds,  too;  pale,  swift,  hurrying  clouds,  that 
blotted  heaven  and  shed  gloom  upon  the  earth.  He 
scrambled  up  among  the  hazelled  rubbish  heaps  that  sur- 
round the  caldron  of  the  quarry,  and  lay  flat  upon  the 
stones.  The  wind  searched  close  along  the  earth,  the 
stones  were  cutting  and  icy,  the  bare  hazels  wailed  about 
him;  and  soon  the  air  of  the  afternoon  b^an  to  be  vocal 
with  those  strange  and  dismal  harpings  that  herald  snow. 
Pain  and  misery  turned  in  John's  limbs  to  a  harrowing 
impatience  and  blind  desire  of  change;  now  he  would  roll 
in  his  harsh  lair,  and  when  the  flints  abraded  him,  was 
almost  pleased;  now  he  would  crawl  to  the  edge  of  the 
huge  pit  and  look  dizzily  down.  He  saw  the  spiral  of  the 
descending  roadway,  the  steep  crags,  the  clinging  bushes, 
the  peppering  of  snow-wreaths,  and  far  down  in  the  bot- 
tom, the  diminished  crane.  Here,  no  doubt,  was  a  way 
to  end  it.     But  it  somehow  did  not  take  his  fancy. 

And  suddenly  he  was  aware  that  he  was  hungry;  ay, 
even  through  the  tortures  of  the  cold,  even  through  the 
frosts  of  despair,  a  gross,  desperate  longing  after  food, 
no  matter  what,  no  matter  how,  began  to  wake  and  spur 
him.  Suppose  he  pawned  his  watch?  But  no,  on  Christ- 
mas-day— ^this  was  Christmas-day! — ^the  pawnshop  would 
be  closed.  Suppose  he  went  to  the  public-house  close  by 
at  Blackball,  and  offered  the  watch,  which  was  worth  ten 
pounds,  in  payment  for  a  meal  of  bread  and  cheese?  The 
incongruity  was  too  remarkable;  the  good  folks  would 
either  put  him  to  the  door,  or  only  let  him  in  to  send  for 
the  police.  He  turned  his  pockets  out  one  after  another; 
some  San  Francisco  tram-car  checks,  one  cigar,  no  lights. 
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the  pass-key  to  his  father's  house,  a  pocket-handkerdiief , 
with  just  a  touch  of  soent:  no,  money  could  be  raised  on 
none  of  these.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  starve; 
and  after  alU  what  mattered  it?  Iliat  also  was  a  door  of 
exit. 

He  crept  close  amonfir  the  bushes,  the  wind  playing 
round  him  like  a  lash;  his  clothes  seemed  thin  as  paper, 
his  joints  burned,  his  skin  curdled  on  his  bones.  He  bad 
a  vision  of  a  high-lyin^:  cattle-drive  in  California,  and 
the  bed  of  a  dried  stream  with  one  muddy  pool,  by  which 
the  vaqueros  had  encamped:  splendid  sun  over  all,  the  big 
bonfire  blazing:,  the  strips  of  cow  brownins:  and  smokinsr 
on  a  skewer  of  wood;  how  warm  it  was,  how  savoury  the 
steam  of  scorching:  meat!  And  then  again  he  remembered 
his  manifold  calamities,  and  burrowed  and  wallowed  in 
the  sense  of  his  disgrrace  and  shame.  And  next  he  was 
entering  Frank's  restaurant  in  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco ;  he  had  ordered  a  pan-stew  and  venison  chops, 
of  which  he  was  immoderately  fond,  and  as  he  sat  waiting, 
Munroe,  the  good  attendant,  brought  him  a  whisky  punch; 
he  saw  the  strawberries  float  on  the  delectable  cap,  he 
heard  the  ice  chink  about  the  straws.  And  then  he  woke 
again  to  his  detested  fate,  and  found  himself  sitting, 
humped  together,  in  a  windy  combe  of  quarry  refuse — 
darkness  thick  about  him,  thin  flakes  of  snow  flying  here 
and  there  like  rags  of  paper,  and  the  strong  shuddering 
of  his  body  clashing  his  teeth  like  a  hiccup. 

We  have  seen  John  in  nothing  but  the  stormiest  oondi- 
tion;  we  have  seen  him  reckless,  desperate,  tried  b^ond 
his  moderate  powers;  of  his  daily  self,  cheerful,  regular, 
not  unthrifty,  we  have  seen  nothing;  and  it  may  thus  be 
a  surprise  to  the  reader,  to  learn  that  he  was  studiously 
careful  of  his  health.  This  favourite  preoccupation  now 
awoke.    If  he  were  to  sit  there  and  die  of  oold,  there 
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would  be  mifirhty  little  gained ;  better  the  police  cell  and 
the  chances  of  a  jury  trial,  than  the  miserable  certainty 
of  death  at  a  dike-side  before  the  next  winter's  dawn, 
or  death  a  little  later  in  the  firas-lighted  wards  of  an 
infirmary. 

He  rose  on  achinfir  legs,  and  stumbled  here  and  there 
amonsT  the  rubbish  heaps,  still  circumvented  by  the  yawn- 
ing crater  of  the  quarry;  or  perhaps  he  only  thought  so, 
for  the  darkness  was  already  dense,  the  snow  was  growing 
thicker,  and  he  moved  like  a  blind  man,  and  with  a  blind 
man's  terrors.  At  last  he  climbed  a  fence,  thinking  to 
drop  into  the  road,  and  found  himself  staggering,  instead, 
among  the  iron  furrows  of  a  ploughland,  endless,  it  seemed, 
as  a  whole  county.  And  next  he  was  in  a  wood,  beating 
among  young  trees;  and  then  he  was  aware  of  a  house 
with  many  lighted  windows,  Christmas  carriages  waiting 
at  the  doors,  and  Christmas  drivers  (for  Christmas  has  a 
double  edge)  becoming  swiftly  hooded  with  snow.  From 
this  glimpse  of  human  cheerfulness,  he  fled  like  Cain; 
wandered  in  the  night,  unpiloted,  careless  of  whither  he 
went;  fell,  and  lay,  and  then  rose  again  and  wandered 
further;  and  at  last,  like  a  transformation  scene,  behold 
him  in  the  lighted  jaws  of  the  city,  staring  at  a  lamp 
which  had  already  donned  the  tilted  nightcap  of  the  snow. 
It  came  thickly  now,  a  "Feeding  Storm";  and  while  he 
yet  stood  blinking  at  the  lamp,  his  feet  were  buried.  He 
remembered  something  like  it  in  the  past,  a  street-lamp 
crowned  and  caked  upon  the  windward  side  with  snow, 
the  wind  uttering  its  mournful  hoot,  himself  looking  on, 
even  as  now;  but  the  cold  had  struck  too  sharply  on  his 
wits,  and  memory  failed  him  as  to  the  date  and  sequel  of 
the  reminiscence. 

His  next  conscious  moment  was  on  the  Dean  Bridge; 
but  whether  he  was  John  Nicholson  of  a  bank  in  a  Cali- 
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f omia  street,  or  some  former  John,  a  clerk  in  his  father's 
office,  he  had  now  clean  forgotten.  Another  blank,  and 
he  was  thrusting  his  pass-key  into  the  door-lock  of  his 
father's  house. 

Hours  must  have  passed.  Whether  crouched  on  the  cold 
stones  or,  wandering  in  the  fields  among  the  snow,  was 
more  than  he  could  tell ;  but  hours  had  passed.  The  finger 
of  the  hall  clock  was  close  on  twelve ;  a  narrow  peep  of  gas 
in  the  hall-lamp  shed  shadows;  and  the  door  of  the  back 
room — his  father's  room — ^was  open  and  emitted  a  warm 
light.  At  so  late  an  hour,  all  this  was  strange;  the  lights 
should  have  been  out,  the  doors  locked,  the  good  folk  safe 
in  bed.  He  marvelled  at  the  irregularity,  leaning  on  the 
hall-table;  and  marvelled  to  himself  there;  and  thawed 
and  grew  once  more  hungry,  in  the  warmer  air  of  tiie 
house. 

The  clock  uttered  its  premonitory  catch;  in  five  minutes 
€hristmas-day  would  be  among  the  days  of  the  past — 
Christmas! — ^what  a  Christmas!  Well,  there  was  no  use 
waiting;  he  had  come  into  that  house,  he  scarce  knew  how; 
if  they  were  to  thrust  him  forth  again,  it  had  best  be 
done  at  once;  and  he  moved  to  the  door  of  the  bad^  room 
and  entered. 

Oh,  well,  then  he  was  insane,  as  he  had  long  believed. 

There,  in  his  father's  room,  at  midnight,  the  fire  was 
roaring  and  the  gas  blazing;  the  papers,  the  sacred  papers 
— to  lay  a  hand  on  which  was  criminal — had  all  been  taken 
off  and  piled  along  the  floor;  a  cloth  was  spread,  and  a 
supper  laid  upon  the  business  table;  and  in  his  father's 
chair  a  woman,  habited  like  a  nun,  sat  eating.  As  he 
appeared  in  the  doorway,  the  nun  rose,  gave  a  low  cry,  and 
stood  staring.  She  was  a  large  woman,  strong,  calm,  a 
little  masculine,  her  features  marked  with  courage  and 
good  sense;  and  as  John  blinked  back  at  her»  a  faint 
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reaemblance  dodged  about  his  memory,  as  when  a  tune 
haunts  us,  and  yet  will  not  be  recalled. 

''Why,  it's  John!''  cried  the  nun. 

"I  dare  say  I'm  mad,"  said  John,  unconsciously  follow- 
ing King  Lear;  "but,  upon  my  word,  I^do  believe  you're 
Flora." 

''Of  course  I  am,"  replied  she. 

And  yet  it  is  not  Flora  at  all,  thought  John;  Flora  was 
Blender,  and  timid,  and  of  changing  colour,  and  dewy- 
eyed;  and  had  Flora  such  an  Edinburgh  accent?  But  he 
said  none  of  these  things,  which  was  perhaps  as  well. 
What  he  said  was,  "Then  why  are  you  a  nun?" 

"Such  nonsense!"  said  Flora.  "I'm  a  sick-nurse;  and 
I  am  here  nursing  your  sister,  with  whom,  between  you 
and  me,  there  is  precious  little  the  matter.  But  that  is 
not  the  question.  The  point  is:  How  do  you  come  here? 
and  are  you  not  ashamed  to  show  yourself?" 

"Flora,"  said  John,  sepulchrally,  "I  haven't  eaten  any- 
thing for  three  days.  Or,  at  least,  I  don't  know  what  day 
it  is;  but  I  guess  I'm  starving." 

"You  unhappy  man!"  she  cried.  "Here,  sit  down  and 
eat  my  supper;  and  I'll  just  run  up-stairs  and  see  my 
patient,  not  but  what  I  doubt  she's  fast  asleep;  for  Maria 
is  a  malade  imaginaire. ' ' 

With  this  specimen  of  the  French,  not  of  Stratford- 
atte-Bowe,  but  of  a  finishing  establishment  in  Moray 
Place,  she  left  John  alone  in  his  father's  sanctum.  He 
fell  at  once  upon  the  food;  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
Flora  had  found  her  patient  wakeful,  and  been  detained 
with  some  details  of  nursing,  for  he  had  time  to  make  a 
fall  end  of  all  there  was  to  eat,  and  not  only  to  empty  the 
teapot,  but  to  fill  it  again  from  a  kettle  that  was  fitfully 
singing  on  his  father's  fire.  Then  he  sat  torpid,  and 
pleased,  and  bewildered;  his  misfortunes  were  then  half 
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forgotten;  his  mind  considering,  not  without  regret,  this 
unsentimental  return  to  his  old  love. 

He  was  thus  engaged,  when  that  bustling  woman  noise- 
lessly re-entered. 

"Have  you  eaten?"  said  she.  "Then  tell  me  all  about 
it." 

It  was  a  long  and  (as  the  reader  knows)  a  pitiful  story; 
but  Flora  heard  it  with  compressed  lips.  She  was  lost  in 
none  of  those  questionings  of  human  destiny  that  have, 
from  time  to  time,  arrested  the  flight  of  my  own  pen;  for 
women,  such  as  she,  are  no  philosophers,  and  behold  the 
concrete  only.  And  women,  such  as  she,  are  very  hard 
on  the  imperfect  man. 

"Very  well,"  said  she,  when  he  had  done;  "then  down 
upon  your  knees  at  once,  and  beg  Grod's  forgiveness." 

And  the  great  baby  plumped  upon  his  knees,  and  did  as 
he  was  bid;  and  none  the  worse  for  that  I  But  ^riiile  he 
was  heartily  enough  requesting  forgiveness  on  general 
principles,  the  rational  side  of  him  distinguished,  and 
wondered  if,  perhaps,  the  apology  were  not  due  upon  the 
other  part.  And  when  he  rose  again  from  that  becoming 
exercise,  he  first  eyed  the  face  of  his  old  love  doubtfully, 
and  then,  taking  heart,  uttered  his  protest. 

"I  must  say.  Flora,"  said  he,  "in  all  this  business,  I 
can  see  very  little  fault  of  mine." 

"If  you  had  written  home,"  replied  the  lady,  "there 
would  have  been  none  of  it.  If  you  had  even  gone  to 
Murrayfield  reasonably  sober,  you  would  never  have  slept 
there,  and  the  worst  would  not  have  happened.  Besides, 
the  whole  thing  began  years  ago.  You  got  into  trouble, 
and  when  your  father,  honest  man,  was  disappointed,  you 
took  the  pet,  or  got  afraid,  and  ran  away  from  punish- 
ment. Well,  you've  had  your  own  way  of  it,  John,  and 
I  don't  suppose  you  like  it." 
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''I  sometimes  fancy  Vm  not  much  better  than  a  fool/' 
sifirhed  John. 

''Hy  dear  John/'  said  she, "not  much!"  He  looked  at 
her,  and  his  eye  fell«  A  certain  anger  rose  within  him; 
here  was  a  Flora  he  disowned;  she  was  hard;  she  was  of  a 
set  colour;  a  settled,  mature,  undecorative  manner;  plain 
of  speech,  pain  of  habit — ^he  had  come  near  saying:,  plain 
of  face.  And  this  changeling  called  herself  by  the  same 
name  as  the  many-coloured,  dinging  maid  of  yore;  she  of 
the  frequent  laughter,  and  the  many  sighs,  and  the  kind, 
stolen  glances.  And  to  make  all  worse,  she  took  the  upper 
hand  with  him,  which  (as  John  well  knew)  was  not  the 
true  relation  of  the  sexes.  He  steeled  his  heart  against 
this  sick-nurse. 

« 

''And  how  do  you  come  to  be  here?''  he  asked. 

She  told  him  how  she  had  nursed  her  father  in  his  long 
illness,  and  when  he  died,  and  she  was  left  alone,  had 
taken  to  nurse  others,  partly  from  habit,  partly  to  be  of 
8om^  service  in  the  world;  partly,  it  might  be,  for  amuse- 
ment. "There's  no  accounting  for  taste,"  said  she.  And 
she  told  him  how  she  went  largely  to  the  houses  of  old 
friends,  as  the  need  arose;  and  how  she  was  thus  doubly 
welcome,  as  an  old  friend  first,  and  then  as  an  experi- 
enced nurse,  to  whom  doctors  would  confide  the  gravest 
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'And,  indeed,  it's  a  mere  farce  my  being  here  for  poor 
Maria,"  she  continued;  "but  your  father  takes  her  ail- 
ments to  heart,  and  I  cannot  always  be  refusing  him. 
We  are  great  friends,  your  father  and  I;  he  was  very  kind 
to  me  long  ago — ten  years  ago." 

A  strange  stir  came  in  John's  heart.  All  this  while 
had  he  been  thinking  only  of  himself?  All  this  while, 
why  had  he  not  written  to  Flora?  In  penitential  tender- 
ness, he  took  her  hand,  and,  to  his  awe  and  trouble,  it 
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remained  in  his,  compliant.  A  voice  told  him  this  was 
Flora,  after  all — ^told  him  so  quietly,  yet  with  a  thrill  of 
singinfiT. 

"And  you  never  married?"  said  he. 
"No,  John;  I  never  married,"  she  replied. 
The  hall  clock  striking:  two  recalled  them  to  the  sense 
of  time. 

,  "And  now,"  said  she,  "you  have  been  fed  and  warmed, 
and  I  have  heard  your  story,  and  now  it's  high  time  to 
call  your  brother." 

"Oh!"  cried  John,  chapf alien;  "do  you  think  that 
absolutely  necessary  ? ' ' 

/can't  keep  you  heift;  I  am  a  stranger,"  said  she. 
Do  you  want  to  run  away  again?    I  thought  you  had 
enough  of  that." 

He  bowed  his  head  under  the  reproof.  She  despised 
him,  he  reflected,  as  he  sat  once  more  alone;  a  monstrous 
thing  for  a  woman  to  despise  a  man;  and  strangest  of  all, 
she  seemed  to  like  him.  Would  his  brother  despise  him, 
too?    And  would  his  brother  like  him? 

And  presently  the  brother  appeared,  under  Flora's 
escort;  and,  standing  afar  off  beside  the  doorway,  eyed 
the  hero  of  this  tale. 

So  this  is  you?"  he  said,  at  length. 
Yes,  Alick,  it's  me — it's  John,"  replied  the  elder 
brother,  feebly. 

And  how  did  you  get  in  here?"  inquired  the  younger. 

Oh,  I  had  my  pass-key,"  says  John. 

The  deuce  you  had!"  said  Alexander.    "Ah,  you  lived 

in  a  better  world!.   There  are  no  pass-keys  going  now." 

'  'Well,  father  was  always  averse  to  them, ' '  sighed  John. 

And  the  conversation  then  broke  down,  and  the  brothers 

looked  askance  at  one  another  in  silence. 

Well,  and  what  the  devil  are  we  to  do?"  said  Alex- 
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ander.     ''I  suppose  if  the  authorities  got  wind  of  you, 
you  would  be  taken  up?" 

"It  depends  on  whether  they've  found  the  body  or 
not,''  returned  John.  ''And  then  there's  that  cabman, 
to  be  sure!" 

"Oh,  bother  the  body!"  said  Alexander.  "I  mean 
about  the  other  thing.     That's  serious." 

"Is  that  what  my  father  spoke  about?"  asked  John. 
"I  don't  even  know  what  it  is." 

"About  your  robbing:  your  bank  in  California,  of 
course,"  replied  Alexander. 

It  was  plain,  from  Flora's  face,  that  this  was  the  first 
she  had  heard  of  it;  it  was  plainer  still,  from  John's,  that 
he  was  innocent. 

"I!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  rob  my  bank!  My  God!  Flora, 
this  is  too  much;  even  you  must  allow  that." 
Meaning  you  didn't?"  asked  Alexander. 
I  never  robbed  a  soul  in  all  my  days,"  cried  John: 
except  my  father,  if  you  call  that  robbery;  and  I  brought 
him  back  the  money  in  this  room,  and  he  wouldn't  even 
take  it!" 

"Look  here,  John,"  said  his  brother;  "let  us  have  no 
misunderstanding  upon  this.  Macewen  saw  my  father; 
he  told  him  a  bank  you  had  worked  for  in  San  Francisco 
was  wiring  over  the  habitable  globe  to  have  you  collared 
—-that  it  was  supposed  you  had  nailed  thousands;  and  it 
was  dead  certain  you  had  nailed  three  hundred.  So 
Macewen  said,  and  I  wiph  you  would  be  careful  how  you 
answer.  I  may  tell  you  also,  that  your  father  paid  the 
^hree  hundred  on  the  spot." 

"Three  hundred?"  repeated  John.  "Three  hundred 
pounds,  you  mean?  That's  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  Why, 
then,  it's  Kirkman!"  he  broke  out.  "Thank  Heaven!  I 
can  explain  all  that.    I  gave  them  to  Kirkman  to  pay  for 
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me  the  night  before  I  left — fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and 
a  letter  to  the  manager.  What  do  they  suppose  I  would 
steal  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for?  I'm  rich;  I  struck  it 
rich  in  stocks.  It's  the  silliest  stuff  I  ever  heard  of.  All 
that's  needful  is  to  cable  to  the  manager:  Kirkman  has 
the  fifteen  hundred — ^find  Kirkman.  He  was  a  fellow-clerk 
of  mine,  and  a  hard  case;  but  to  do  him  justice,  I  didn't 
think  he  was  as  hard  as  this." 

And  what  do  you  say  to  that,  Alick?"  asked  Flora. 
I  say  the  cablegram  shall  go  to-^night!"  cried  Alex- 
ander, with  energy.  "Answer  prepaid,  too.  If  this  can 
be  cleared  away — ^and  upon  my  word  I  do  believe  it  can — 
we  shall  all  be  able  to  hold  up  our  heads  again.  Here, 
you  John,  you  stick  down  the  address  of  your  bank  man- 
ager. You,  Flora,  you  can  pack  John  into  my  bed,  for 
which  I  have  no  further  use  to-night.  As  for  me,  I  am 
off  to  the  post-ofiice,  and  thence  to  the  High  Street  about 
the  dead  body.  The  police  ought  to  know,  you  see,  and 
they  ought  to  know  through  John;  and  I  can  tell  them 
some  rigmarole  about  my  brother  being  a  man  of  highly 
nervous  organisation,  and  the  rest  of  it.  And  then,  I'll 
tell  you  what,  John — did  you  notice  the  name  upon  the 
cab?" 

John  gave  the  name  of  the  driver,  which,  as  I  have  not 
been  able  to  command  the  vehicle,  I  here  suppress. 

"Well,"  resumed  Alexander,  "I'll  call  round  at  their 
place  before  I  come  back,  and  pay  your  shot  for  you.  In 
that  way,  before  breakfast-time,  you'll  be  as  good  as 
new." 

John  murmured  inarticulate  thanks.  To  see  his  brother 
thus  energetic  in  his  service  moved  him  beyond  expres- 
sion; if  he  could  not  utter  what  he  felt,  he  showed  it 
legibly  in  his  face;  and  Alexander  read  it  th^re,  and 
liked  it  the  better  in  that  dumb  delivery. 
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''But  there's  one  thinfir/'  said  the  latter,  "'cabl^rrams 
are  dear;  and  I  dare  say  you  remember  enoufirh  of  the  gov- 
emor  to  sruess  the  state  of  my  finances." 

''The  trouble  is/'  said  John,  "that  all  my  stamps  are 
in  that  beastly  house." 

'All  your  what?"  asked  Alexander. 
'Stamps — money, ' '  explained  John.    '  'It's  an  American 
expression;  I'm  afraid  I  contracted  one  or  two." 

"I  have  some,"  said  Flora.  "I  have  a  pound  note 
up-8tairs." 

My  dear  Flora,"  returned  Alexander,  "a  pound  note 
won't  see  us  very  far,  and  besides,  this  is  my  father's 
business,  and  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if  it  isn't 
my  father  who  pays  for  it." 

"I  would  not  apply  to  him  yet;  I  do  not  think  that  can 
be  wise,"  objected  Flora. 

"You  have  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  my  resources,  and 
none  at  all  of  my  effrontery, ' '  replied  Alexander.  "Please 
observe." 

He  put  John  from  his  way,  chose  a  stout  knife  among* 
the  supper  things,  and  with  surprising  quickness  broke 
into  his  father's  drawer. 

"Hiere's  nothing  easier  when  you  come  to  try,"  he  ob- 
served, pocketing  the  money. 

"I  wish  you  had  not  done  that, ' '  said  Flora.  ' 'You  will 
never  hear  the  last  of  it." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  returned  the  young  man;  "the 
governor  is  human  after  all.  And  now,  John,  let  me  see 
your  famous  pass-key.  Get  into  bed,  and  don't  move  for 
any  one  till  I  come  back.  They  won't  mind  you  not  answer- 
ing when  they  knock;  I  generally  don't  myself." 


CHAPTER  IX 

IN  WHICH  MR.  NICHOI^K)N  ACCEPTS  THE  PRINCIPLB  OP  AN 

ALLOWANCE 

In  spite  of  the  horrors  of  the  day  and  the  tea-drinkimr 
of  the  Dight,  John  slept  the  sleep  of  infancy.  He  was 
awakened  by  the  maid,  as  it  might  have  been  ten  years 
ago,  tapping  at  the  door.  The  winter  sunrise  was  paint- 
ing the  east;  and  as  the  window  was  to  the  back  of  the 
house,  it  shone  into  the  room  with  many  strange  colours 
of  refracted  light.  Without,  the  houses  were  all  cleanly 
roofed  with  snow;  the  garden  walls  were  coped  with  it  a 
foot  in  height;  the  greens  lay  glittering.  Yet  strange  as 
snow  had  grown  to  John  during  his  years  upon  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco,  it  was  what  he  saw  within  that  most  af- 
fected him.  For  it  was  to  his  own  room  that  Alexander 
had  been  promoted;  there  was  the  old  paper  with  the  de- 
vice of  flowers,  in  which  a  cunning  fancy  might  yet  detect 
the  face  of  Skinny  Jim,  of  the  Academy,  John's  former 
dominie;  there  was  the  old  chest  of  drawers;  there  were 
the  chairs — one,  two,  three — three  as  before.  Only  the 
carpet  was  new,  and  the  litter  of  Alexander's  clothes  and 
books  and  drawing  materials,  and  a  pencil-drawing  on  the 
wall,  which  (in  John's  eyes)  appeared  a  marvel  of  pro- 
ficiency. 

He  was  thus  lying,  and  looking,  and  dreaming,  hanging, 
as  it  were,  between  two  epochs  of  his  life,  when  Alexander 
came  to  the  door,  and  made  his  presence  known  in  a  loud 
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^r.  John  let  him  in,  and  jumped  back  into  the 
warm  bed. 

''Well,  John,"  said  Alexander,  ''the  cablegram  ia  sent 
in  your  name,  and  twenty  words  of  answer  paid.  I  have 
been  to  the  cab  office  and  paid  your  cab,  even  saw  the  old 
gentleman  himself,  and  properly  apologised.  He  was 
mighty  placable,  and  indicated  his  belief  you  had  been 
drinking.  Then  I  knocked  up  old  Macewen  out  of  bed, 
and  explained  affairs  to  him  as  he  sat  and  shivered  in  a 
dressing-gown.  And  before  that  I  had  been  to  the  High 
Street,  where  they  have  heard  nothing  of  your  dead  body, 
so  that  I  inclined  to  the  idea  that  you  dreamed  it.'' 

"Catch  me!"  said  John. 

"Well,  the  police  never  do  know  anything,"  assented 
Alexander;  "and  at  any  rate,  they  have  despatched  a  man 
to  inquire  and  to  recover  your  trousers  and  your  money, 
so  that  really  your  bill  is  now  fairly  clean;  and  I  see  but 
one  lion  in  your  path — ^the  governor." 

"I'll  be  turned  out  again,  you'll  see,"  said  John, 
dismally. 

"I  don't  imagine  so,"  returned  the  other;  "not  if  you 
do  what  Flora  and  I  have  arranged ;  and  your  business  now 
is  to  dress,  and  lose  no  time  about  it.  Is  your  watch  right? 
Well,  you  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  By  five  minutes 
before  the  half  hour  you  must  be  at  table,  in  your  old 
seat,  under  Uncle  Duthie's  picture.  Flora  will  be  there 
to  keep  you  countenance;  and  we  shall  see  what  we  shall 

"Wouldn't  it  be  wiser  for  me  to  stay  in  bed?"  said 
John. 

"If  you  mean  to  manage  your  own  concerns,  you  can  do 
precisely  what  you  like,"  replied  Alexander;  "but  if  you 
are  not  in  your  place  five  minutes  before  the  half  hour  I 
wash  my  hands  of  you,  for  one." 
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And  thereupon  he  departed.  He  had  spoken  warmly, 
but  the  truth  is,  his  heart  was  somewhat  troubled.  And 
as  he  hung  over  the  balusters,  watchinsr  for  his  father  to 
appear^  he  had  hard  ado  to  keep  himself  braced  for  the 
encounter  that  must  follow. 

"If  he  takes  it  well,  I  shall  be  lucky/'  he  reflected.  ''If 
he  takes  it  ill,  why,  it'll  be  a  herring:  across  John's  track 
and  perhaps  all  for  the  best.  He's  a  confounded  muff,  this 
brother  of  mine,  but  he  seems  a  decent  soul." 

At  that  sta^re  a  door  opened  below  with  a  certain  empha- 
sis, and  Mr.  Nicholson  was  seen  solemnly  to  descend  the 
stairs,  and  pass  into  his  own  apartment.  Alexander  fol- 
lowed, quaking:  inwardly,  but  with  a  steady  face.  He 
knocked,  was  bidden  to  enter,  and  found  his  father  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  forced  drawer,  to  which  he  pointed  as 
he  spoke. 

''This  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing,  "said  he;  "I  have 
been  robbed!" 

"I  was  afraid  you  would  notice  it,"  observed  his  son; 
"it  made  such  a  beastly  hash  of  the  table." 

"You  were  afraid  I  would  notice  it?"  repeated  Mr. 
Nicholson.     "And,  pray,  what  may  that  mean?" 

"That  I  was  a  thief,  sir,"  returned  Alexander.  "I 
took  all  the  money  in  case  the  servants  should  get  hold  of 
it;  and  here  is  the  change,  and  a  note  of  my  expenditure. 
You  were  gone  to  bed,  you  see,  and  I  did  not  feel  at  lib- 
erty to  knock  you  up;  but  I  think  when  you  have  heard 
the  circumstances,  you  will  do  me  justice.  The  fact 
is,  I  have  reason  to  believe  there  has  been  some  dread- 
ful error  about  my  brother  John;  the  sooner  it  can  be 
cleared  up  the  better  for  all  parties;  it  was  a  piece  of 
business,  sir — and  so  I  took  it,  and  decided,  on  my  own 
responsibility,  to  send  a  telegram  to  San  Francisco. 
Thanks  to  my  quickness  we  may  hear  to-night.     There 
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appears  to  be  no  doubt,  sir,  that  John  has  been  abomi- 
nably used/' 

''When  did  this  take  place?"  asked  the  father. 

''Last  nifirht,  sir,  after  you  were  asleep/'  was  the  reply. 

"It's  most  extraordinary/'  said  Mr.  Nicholson.  "Do 
you  mean  to  say  you  have  been  out  all  night?" 

"All  night,  as  you  say,  sir.  I  have  been  to  the  tele- 
graph and  the  police  office,  and  Mr.  Maeewen's.  Oh,  I 
had  my  hands  full,"  said  Alexander. 

"Very  irregular,"  said  the  father.  "You  think  of  no 
one  but  yourself." 

"I  do  not  see  that  I  have  much  to  gain  in  bringing 
back  my  elder  brother,"  returned  Alexander,  shrewdly. 

The  answer  pleased  the  old  man;  he  smiled.  "Well, 
well,  I  will  go  into  this  after  breakfast,"  said  he. 

"I'm  sorry  about  the  table,"  said  the  son. 

"The  table  is  a  small  matter;  I  think  nothing  of  that," 
said  the  father. 

"It's  another  example,"  continued  the  son,  "of  the 
awkwardness  of  a  man  having  no  money  of  his  own.  If  I 
had  a  proper  allowance,  like  other  fellows  of  my  age,  this 
would  have  been  quite  unnecessary." 

"A  proper  allowance!"  repeated  his  father,  in  tones  of 
blighting  sarcasm,  for  the  expression  was  not  new  to  him. 
' '  I  have  never  grudged  you  money  for  any  proper  purpose. ' ' 

"No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  said  Alexander,  "but  then  you 
see  you  am't  always  on  the  spot  to  have  the  thing  ex- 
plained to  you.    Last  night  for  instance " 

"You  could  have  wakened  me  last  night,"  interrupted 
his  father. 

.  "Was  it  not  some  similar  affair  that  first  got  John  into 
a  mess?"  asked  the  son,  skilfully  evading  the  point. 

But  the  father  was  not  less  adroit.  '  'And  pray,  sir,  how 
did  you  come  and  go  out  of  the  house?"  he  asked. 
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"I  forgot  to  lock  the  door,  it  seems, ' '  replied  Alexander. 

''I  have  had  cause  to  complain  of  that  too  often/'  said 
Mr.  Nich<^8on.  "But  still  I  do  not  understand.  Did  you 
keep  the  servants  up?'* 

''I  propose  to  go  into  all  that  at  length  after  breakfast/' 
returned  Alexander.  ''There  is  the  half  hour  going;  we 
must  not  keep  Hiss  Mackenzie  waiting." 

And  greatly  daring,  he  opened  the  door. 

Even  Alexander,  who,  it  must  have  been  perceived,  was 
on  terms  of  comparative  freedom  with  his  parents;  even 
Alexander  had  never  before  dared  to  cut  short  an  inter- 
view in  this  high-handed  fashion.  But  the  truth  is  the 
very  mass  of  his  son's  delinquencies  daunted  the  old  gentle- 
man. He  was  like  the  man  with  the  cart  of  apples — this 
was  beyond  him!  That  Alexander  should  have  spoiled  his 
table,  taken  his  money,  stayed  out  all  night,  and  then  coolly 
acknowledged  all,  was  something  undreamed  of  in  the 
Nicholsonian  philosophy,  and  transcended  comment.  The 
return  of  the  change,  which  the  old  gentleman  still  carried 
in  his  hand,  had  been  a  feature  of  imposing  impudence;  it 
had  dealt  him  a  staggering  blow.  Then  there  was  the 
reference  to  John's  original  flight — ^a  subject  which  he 
alwas^  kept  resolutely  curtained  in  his  own  mind;  for  he 
was  a  man  who  loved  to  have  made  no  mistakes,  and  when 
he  feared  he  might  have  made  one  kept  the  papers  sealed. 

In  view  of  all  these  surprises  and  reminders,  and  of  his 
son's  composed  and  masterful  demeanour,  there  began  to 
creep  on  Mr.  Nicholson  a  sickly  misgiving.  He  seemed 
beyond  his  depth;  if  he  did  or  said  anytiiing,  he  might 
come  to  regret  it.  The  young  man,  besides,  as  he  had 
pointed  out  himself^  was  playing  a  generous  part.  And 
if  wrong  had  been  done — ^and  done  to  one  who  was,  after, 
and  in  spite  of,  all,  a  Nicholson — it  should  certainly  be 
righted. 
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All  things  considered,  monstrous  as  it  was  to  be  cut 
short  in  his  inquiries,  the  old  gentlemm  submitted, 
pocketed  the  change,  and  followed  his  son  into  the  dining- 
room.  During  these  few  steps  he  once  more  mentally 
revolted,  and  once  more,  and  this  time  finally,  laid  down 
his  arms:  a  still,  Bmall  voice  in  his  bosom  having  informed 
him  autlientically  of  a  piece  of  news;  that  he  was  afraid 
of  Alexander.  The  strange  thing  was  that  he  was  pleased 
to  be  afraid  of  him.  He  was  proud  of  his  son;  he  might 
be  proud  of  him ;  the  boy  had  character  and  grit,  and  knew 
what  he  was  doing. 

These  were  his  reflections  as  he  turned  the  comer  of  the 
dining-room  door.  Miss  Mackenzie  was  in  the  place  of 
honour,  conjuring  with  a  teapot  and  a  cozy;  and,  behold! 
there  was  another  person  present,  a  large,  portly,  whis« 
kered  man  of  a  very  comfortable  and  respectable  air,  who 
now  rose  from  his  seat  and  came  forward,  holding  out 
his  hand. 

''Good-morning,  father,''  said  he. 

Of  the  contention  of  feeling  that  ran  high  in  Mr.  Nich- 
olson's starched  bosom,  no  outward  sign  was  visible;  nor 
did  he  delay  long  to  make  a  choice  of  conduct.  Yet  in 
that  interval  he  had  reviewed  a  great  field  of  possibilities 
both  past  and  future;  whether  it  was  possible  he  had  not 
been  perfectly  wise  in  his  treatment  of  John;  whether  it 
was  possible  that  John  was  innocent;  whether,  if  he  turned 
John  out  a  second  time,  as  his  outraged  authority  sug- 
gested, it  was  possible  to  avoid  a  scandal;  and  whether, 
if  he  went  to  that  extremity,  it  was  possible  that  Alexander 
might  rebel. 

"Hum!"  said  Mr.  Nicholson,  and  put  his  hand,  limp 
and  dead,  into  John's. 

And  then,  in  an  embarrassed  silence,  all  took  their 
places;  and  even  the  paper — ^from  which  it  was  the  old 
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gentleman's  habit  to  suck  mortification  daily,  as  he 
marked  the  decline  of  our  institutions — even  the  paper 
lay  furled  by  his  side. 

But  presently  Flora  came  to  the  rescue.  She  slid  into 
the  silence  with  a  technicality,  asking  if  John  still  took 
his  old  inordinate  amount  of  sugar.  Thence  it  was  but  a 
step  to  the  burning  question  of  the  day;  and  in  tones  a 
little  shaken,  she  commented  on  the  interval  since  she  had 
last  made  tea  for  the  prodigal,  and  congratulated  him  on 
his  return.  And  then  addressing  Mr.  Nicholson,  she  con- 
gratulated him  also  in  a  manner  that  defied  his  ill-humour; 
and  from  that  launched  into  the  tale  of  John's  misadven- 
tures, not  without  some  suitable  suppressions. 

Gradually  Alexander  joined;  between  them,  whether 
he  would  or  no,  they  forced  a  word  or  two  from  John; 
and  these  fell  so  tremulously,  and  spoke  so  eloquently  of 
a  mind  oppressed  with  dread,  that  Mr.  Nicholson  relented. 
At  length  even  he  contributed  a  question:  and  before  the 
meal  was  at  an  end  all  four  were  talking  even  freely. 

Prayers  followed,  with  the  servants  gaping  at  this  new- 
comer whom  no  one  had  admitted;  and  after  prayers  there 
came  that  moment  on  the  clock  which  was  the  signal  for 
Mr.  Nicholson's  departure. 

"John,"  said  he,  ''of  course  you  will  stay  here.  Be 
very  careful  not  to  excite  Maria,  if  Miss  Mackenzie  thinks 
it  desirable  that  you  should  see  her.  Alexander,  I  wish 
to  speak  with  you  alone."  And  then,  when  they  were 
both  in  the  back  room:  "You  need  not  come  to  the  office 
to-day,"  said  he;  "you  can  stay  and  amuse  your  brother, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  respectful  to  call  on  Uncle  Greig. 
And  by  the  bye"  (this  spoken  with  a  certain — dare  we 
say? — ^bashfulness),  "I  agree  to  concede  the  principle  of 
an  allowance;  and  I  will  consult  with  Dr.  Durie,  who  is 
quite  a  man  of  the  world  and  has  sons  of  .his  own,  as  to 
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the  amount.  And,  my  fine  fellow,  you  may  consider  your- 
self in  luck!''  he  added,  with  a  smile. 
''Thank  you/'  said  Alexander. 

Before  noon  a  detective  had  restored  to  John  his  money, 
and  brought  news,  sad  enough  in  truth,  but  perhaps  the 
'least  sad  possible.  Alan  had  been  found  in  his  own  house 
in  Regrent's  Terrace,  under  care  of  the  terrified  butler. 
He  was  quite  mad,  and  instead  of  going  to  prison,  had 
gone  to  Morningside  Asylum.  The  murdered  man,  it  ap- 
peared, was  an  evicted  tenant  who  had  for  nearly  a  year 
pursued  his  late  landlord  with  threats  and  insults;  and 
beyond  this,  the  cause  and  details  of  the  tragedy  were  lost. 

When  Mr.  Nicholson  returned  from  dinner  th^  were 
able  to  put  a  despatch  into  his  hands:  ''John  V.  Nicholson, 
Randolph  Crescent,  Edinburgh. —  Eirkham  has  disap- 
peared; police  looking  for  him.  All  understood.  Keep 
mind  quite  eaoy. — Austin."  Having  had  this  explained 
to  him,  the  old  gentleman  took  down  the  cellar  key  and 
departed  for  two  bottles  of  the  1820  port.  Uncle  Greig 
dined  there  that  day,  and  Cousin  Robina,  and,  by  an  odd 
chance,  Mr.  Macewen;  and  the  presence  of  these  strangers 
relieved  what  might  have  been  otherwise  a  somewhat 
strained  relation.  Ere  they  departed,  the  family  was 
welded  once  more  into  a  fair  semblance  of  unity. 

In  the  end  of  April  John  led  Flora — or,  as  more  descrip- 
tive. Flora  led  John — to  the  altar,  if  altar  that  may  be 
called  which  was  indeed  the  drawing-room  mantel-piece 
in  Mr.  Nicholson's  house,  with  the  Reverend  Dr.  Durie 
posted  on  the  hearth-rug  in  the  guise  of  Hymen's  priest. 

The  last  I  saw  of  them,  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  north, 
was  at  a  dinner-party  in  the  house  of  my  old  friend  Gel- 
latly  Macbride;  and  after  we  had,  in  classic  phrase, 
"rejoined  the  ladies,"  I  had  an  opportunity  to  overhear 
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Flora  conversing  with  another  married  woman  on  the 
much  canvassed  matter  of  a  husband's  tobacco. 

''Oh,  yes!"  said  she;  "I  only  allow  Mr.  Nicholson  four 
cigars  a  day.  Three  he  smokes  at  fixed  times — ^after  a 
meal,  you  know,  my  dear;  and  the  fourth  he  can  take 
when  he  likes  with  any  friend. '* 

''Bravo!''  thought  I  to  myself;  "this  is  the  wife  for 
my  friend  John!" 
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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCES  THE  ADMIRAL 

When  Dick  Naseby  was  in  Paris  he  made  some  odd 
acquaintances,  for  he  was  one  of  those  who  have  ears  to 
hear,  and  can  use  their  eyes  no  less  than  their  intellisrence. 
He  made  as  many  thoughts  as  Stuart  Mill ;  but  his  phi- 
losophy concerned  flesh  and  blood,  and  was  experimental 
as  to  its  method.  He  was  a  type-hunter  amons:  mankind. 
He  despised  small  game  and  insignificant  personalities, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  dukes  or  bagmen,  letting  them 
go  by  like  seaweed;  but  show  him  a  refined  or  powerful 
face,  let  him  hear  a  plangent  or  a  penetrating  voice,  fish 
for  him  with  a  living  look  in  some  one's  eye,  a  passionate 
gesture,  a  meaning  or  ambiguous  smile,  and  his  mind  was 
instantaneously  awakened.  ''There  was  a  man,  there  was 
a  woman,"  he  seemed  to  say,  and  he  stood  up  to  the  task 
of  comprehension  with  the  delififht  of  an  artist  in  his  art. 

And  indeed,  rightly  considered,  this  interest  of  his  was 
an  artistic  interest.  There  is  no  science  in  the  personal 
study  of  human  nature.  All  comprehension  is  creation; 
the  woman  I  love  is  somewhat  of  my  handiwork;  and  the 
great  lover,  like  the  great  painter,  is  he  that  can  so  em- 
bellish his  subject  as  to  make  her  more  than  human,  whilst 
yet  by  a  cunning  art  he  has  so  based  his  apotheosis  on  the 
nature  of  the  case  that  the  woman  can  go  on  being  a  true 
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woman,  and  give  her  character  free  play,  and  show  little- 
ness or  cherish  spite,  or  be  greedy  of  common  pleasures, 
and  he  continued  to  worship  without  a  thought  of  incon- 
gruity. To  love  a  character  is  only  the  heroic  way  of  un- 
derstanding it.  ^  When  we  love,  by  some  noble  method  of 
our  own  or  some  nobility  of  mien  or  nature  in  the  other, 
we  apprehend  the  loved  one  by  what  is  noblest  in  our- 
selves. When  we  are  merely  studying  an  eccentricity, 
the  method  of  our  study  is  but  a  series  of  allowances.  To 
begin  to  understand  is  to  begin  to  osrmpathise;  for  com- 
prehension comes  only  when  we  have  stated  another's 
faults  and  virtues  in  terms  of  our  own.  Hence  the  pro- 
verbial toleration  of  artists  for  their  own  evil  creations. 
Hence,  too,  it  came  about  that  Dick  Naseby,  a  high-minded 
creature,  and  as  scrupulous  and  brave  a  gentleman  as  yon 
would  want  to  meet,  held  in  a  sort  of  affection  the  various 
human  creeping  things  whom  he  had  met  and  studied. 

One  of  these  was  Mr.  Peter  Van  Tromp,  an  Englidi- 
speaking,  two-legged  animal  of  the  international  genus, 
and  by  profession  of  general  and  more  than  equivocal 
utility.  Years  before  he  had  been  a  painter  of  some 
standing  in  a  colony,  and  portraits  signed  "Van  Tromp" 
had  celebrated  the  greatness  of  colonial  governors  and 
judges.  In  those  days  he  had  been  married,  and  driven 
his  wife  and  infant  daughter  in  a  pony  tn^.  What  were 
the  steps  of  his  declension?  No  one  exactly  knew.  Here 
he  was  at  least,  and  had  been,  any  time  these  past  ten 
years,  a  sort  ^of  dismal  parasite  upon  the  foreigner  in 
Paris. 

It  would  Hbe  'hazardous  to  specify  his  exact  industry. 
Coarsely  followed,  it  would  have  merited  a  name  grown 
somewhat  unfamilar  to  our  ears.  Followed  as  he  followed 
it,  with  a  skilful  reticence,  in  a  kind  of  social  chiaroscuro, 
it  was  still  possible  for  the  polite  to  call  him  a  profes- 
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sional  painter.  His  lair  was  in  the  Grand  Hotel  and  the 
gaudiest  caf&.  There  he  might  be  seen  jotting  off  a 
sketch  with  an  air  of  some  inspiration;  and  he  was  always 
affable,  and  one  of  the  easiest  of  men  to  fall  in  talk  withal. 
A  conversation  nsaally  ripened  into  a  peculiar  sort  of  in- 
timacy»  and  it  was  extraordinary  how  many  little  services 
Van  Tromp  contrived  t6  render  in  the  course  of  six-and- 
thirty  hours.  He  occupied  a  position  between  a  friend 
and  a  courier,  which  made  him  worse  than  embarrassing 
to  repay.  But  those  whom  he  obliged  could  always  buy 
one  of  his  villainous  little  pictures,  or,  where  the  favours 
had  been  prolonged  and  more  than  usually  delicate,  might 
order  and  pay  for  a  large  canvas,  with  perfect  certainty 
that  they  would  hear  no  more  of  the  transaction. 

Among  resident  artists  he  enjoyed  the  celebrity  of  a 
non-professional  sort.  He  had  spent  more  money — no  less 
than  three  individual  fortunes,  it  was  whispered — than 
any  of  his  associates  could  ever  hope  to  gain.  Apart  from 
his  colonial  career,  he  had  been  to  Greece  in  a  brigantine 
with  four  brass  carronades;  he  had  travelled  Europe  in  a 
chaise-and-four,  drawing  bridle  at  the  palace  doors  of 
German  princes;  queens  of  song  and  dance  had  followed 
him  like  sheep  and  paid  his  tailor's  bills.  And  to  behold 
him  now,  seeking  small  loans  with  plaintive  condescen- 
sion, sponging  for  breakfast  on  an  art  student  of  nineteen, 
a  fallen  Don  Juan  who  had  neglected  to  die  at  the  propi- 
tious hour,  had  a  colour  of  romance  for  young  imagina- 
tions. His  name  and  his  bright  past,  seen  through  the 
prism  of  whispered  gossip,  had  gained  him  the  nickname 
of  The  AdmiraL 

Dick  found  him  one  day  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  rapidly 
painting  a  pair  of  hens  and  a  cock  in  a  little  water-colour 
sketching-box,  and  now  and  then  glancing  at  the  ceiling 
like  a  man  who  should  seek  inspiration  from  the  muse. 
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Dick  thought  it  remarkable  that  a  painter  should  choose 
to  work  over  an  absinthe  in  a  public  caii,  and  looked  the 
man  over.  The  aged  rakishness  of  his  appearance  was  set 
off  by  a  youthful  costume;  he  had  disreputable  grey  hair 
and  a  disreputable,  sore,  red  nose;  but  the  coat  and  the 
gesture,  the  outworks  of  the  man,  were  still  designed  for 
show.  Dick  came  up  to  his  table  and  inquired  if  he  might 
look  at  what  the  gentleman  was  doing.  No  one  was  so 
delighted  as  the  Admiral. 

"A  bit  of  a  thing,"  said  he.  ''I  just  dash  them  off 
like  that.    I — I  dash  them  off, ''  he  added,  with  a  gesture. 

"Quite  so,"  said  Dick,  who  was  appalled  by  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  production. 

"Understand  me,"  continued  Van  Tromp,  "I  am  a  man 
of  the  world.  And  yet — once  an  artist  alwasrs  an  artist. 
All  of  a  sudden  a  thought  takes  me  in  the  street;  I  become 
its  prey;  it's  like  a  pretty  woman;  no  use  to  struggle;  I 
must — dash  it  off." 

"I  see,"  said  Dick. 

"Yes,"  pursued  the  painter;  "it  all  comes  easily,  easily 
to  me;  it  is  not  my  business;  it's  a  pleasure.  Life  is  my 
business — life — ^this  great  city,  Paris — Paris  after  dark — 
its  lights,  its  gardens,  its  odd  comers.  Aha!"  he  cried, 
"to  be  young  again!  The  heart  is  young,  but  the  heels 
are  leaden.  A  poor,  mean  business,  to  grow  old!  Noth- 
ing remains  but  the  coup  d'ceil,  the  contemplative  man's 
enjoyment,  Mr. ,"  and  he  paused  for  the  name. 

"Naseby,"  returned  Dick. 

The  other  treated  him  at  once  to  an  exciting  beverage 
and  expatiated  on  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  compatriot 
in  a  foreign  land;  to  hear  him  you  would  have  thought 
they  had  encountered  in  Central  Africa.  Dick  had  never 
found  any  one  take  a  fancy  to  him  so  readily,  nor  show  it 
in  an  easier  or  less  offensive  manner.    He  seemed  tickled 
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with  himas^an  elderly  fellow  about  townmifirht  be  tickled 
by  a  pleasant  and  witty  lad;  he  indicated  that  he  was  no 
precisian,  but  in  his  wildest  times  had  never  been  such  a 
blade  as  he  thought  Dick.  Dick  protested,  but  in  vain. 
This  manner  of  carryinfir  an  intimacy  at  the  bayonet's 
point  was  Van  Tromp's  stock-in-trade.  With  an  older 
man  he  insinuated  himself;  with  youth  he  imposed  him- 
self, and  in  the  same  breath  imposed  an  ideal  on  his 
victim,  who  saw  that  he  must  work  up  to  it  or  lose  the 
esteem  of  this  old  and  vicious  patron.  And  what  young 
man  can  bear  to  lose  a  character  for  vice? 

At  last,  as  it  grew  towards  dinner-time,  *'Do  you  know 
Paris?"  asked  Van  TVomp. 

"Not  so  well  as  you,  I  am  convinced, '*  said  Dick. 

''And  so  am  I, ".returned  Van  Tromp  gaily. 

"Paris!  My  young  friend — ^you  will  allow  me? — ^when 
you  know  Paris  as  I  do,  you  will  have  seen  Strange  Things. 
I  say  no  more;  all  I  say  is.  Strange  Things.  We  are  men 
of  the  world,  you  and  I,  and  in  Paris,  in  the  heart  of 
civilised  existence.  This  is  an  opportunity,  Mr.  Naseby. 
Let  us  dine.     Let  me  show  you  where  to  dine." 

Dick  consented.  On  the  way  to  dinner  the  Admiral 
showed  him  where  to  buy  gloves,  and  made  him  buy  them; 
where  to  buy  cigars,  and  made  him  buy  a  vast  store, 
some  of  which  he  obligingly  accepted.  At  the  restaurant 
he  showed  him  what  to  order,  with  surprising  conse- 
quences in  the  bill.  What  he  made  that  night  by  his  per- 
centages it  would  be  hard  to  estimate.  And  all  the  while 
Dick  smilingly  consented,  understanding  well  that  he  ¥ras 
being  done,  but  taking  his  losses  in  the  pursuit  of  charac- 
ter, as  a  hunter  sacrifices  his  dogs.  As  for  the  Strange 
Thing;^,  the  reader  will  be  relieved  to  hear  that  they  were 
no  stranger  than  might  have  been  expected,  and  he  may 
find  things  quite  as  strange  without  the  expense  of  a  Van 
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Tromp  for  fi^iide.  Yet  he  was  a  guide  of  no  mean  order, 
who  made  up  for  the  poverty  of  what  he  had  to  show  by 
a  copious*  imacrinative  commentary. 

"And  such/'  said  he  with  a  hiccup,  "such  is  Paris." 

"Pooh I"  said  Dick,  who  was  tired  of  the  perfonnance. 

The  Admiral  hun^:  an  ear,  and  looked  up  sidelong:  with 
a  glimmer  of  suspicion. 

"Good-night,"  said  Dick;  "I'm  tired." 

"So  English!"  cried  Van  Tromp,  clutching  him  by 
the  hand.  "So  English!  So  bkisit  Such  a  charming 
companion!    Let  me  see  you  home." 

"Look  here,"  returned  Dick,  "I  have  said  good-night, 
and  now  I'm  going.  You're  an  amusing  old  boy;  I  like 
you,  in  a  sense;  but  here's  an  end  of  it  for  to-night.  Not 
another  cigar,  not  another  grog,  not  another  percentage 
out  of  me." 

"I  beg  your  pardon!"  cried  the  Admiral  with  dignity. 

"Tut,  man!"  said  Dick;  "you're  not  offended;  you're 
a  man  of  the  world,  I  thought.  I've  been  studying: 
you,  and  it's  over.  Have  I  not  paid  for  the  lesson? 
Au  revair.** 

Van  Tromp  laughed  gaily,  shook  hands  up  to  the  elbows, 
hoped  cordially  they  would  meet  again  and  that  often,  but 
looked  after  Dick  as  he  departed  with  a  tremor  of  in- 
dignation. After  that  they  two  not  unfrequently  fell  in 
each  other's  way,  and  Dick  would  often  treat  the  old  boy 
to  breakfast  on  a  moderate  scale  and  in  a  restaurant  of 
his  own  selection.  Often,  too,  he  would  lend  Van  Tromp 
the  matter  of  a  pound,  in  view  of  that  gentleman's  con- 
templated departure  for  Australia;  there  would  be  a  scene 
of  farewell  almost  touching^in  character,  and  a  week  or 
a  month  later  they  would  meet  on  the  same  boulevard 
without  surprise  or  embarrassment.  And  in  the  meantime 
Dick  learned  more  about  his  acquaintance  on  all  sides; 
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heard  of  his  yachts  his  chaise-and-four,  his  brief  season 
of  celebrity  amid  a  more  coofidiiifi:  population,  his  dau^rhter 
of  whom  he  loved  to  whimper  in  his  cups,  his  sponfi:ing» 
parasitical,  nameless  way  of  life;  and  with  each  ne#  detail 
somethinfiT  that  was  not  merely  interest  nor  yet  altogrether 
affection  sn^ew  up  in  his  mind  towards  this  disreputable 
step-son  of  the  arts.  Ere  he  left  Paris  Van  Tromp  was 
one  of  those  whom  he  entertained  to  a  farewell  sapper; 
and  the  old  srentleman  made  the  speech  of  the  evenins:, 
and  then  fell  below  the  table,  weeping:,  smiling,  paralysed. 


CHAPTER  n 

A  LEflTEE  TO  THE  PAPEaiS 

Old  Mr.  Naaeby  had  the  sturdy,  untatored  nature  of 
the  upper  middle  class.  The  universe  seemed  plain  to 
him.  ''The  thin^r's  rifirht/'  he  would  say,  or  ^'the  thing's 
wrong;"  and  there  was  an  end  of  it.  There  was  a  con- 
tained, prophetic  energy  in  his  utterances,  even  on  the 
slightest  affairs;  he  8aw  the  danmed  thing;  if  you  did  not, 
it  must  be  from  perversity  of  will ;  and  this  sent  the  blood 
to  his  head.  Apart  from  this,  which  made  him  an  exact- 
ing compi&ion,  he  was  one  of  the  most  upright,  hot^ 
tempered  old  gentlemen  in  England.  Florid,  with  white 
hair,  the  face  of  an  old  Jupiter,  and  the  figure  of  an  old 
fox-hunter,  he  enlivened  the  Vale  of  Thyme  from  end  to 
end  on  his  big,  cantering  chestnut. 

He  had  a  hearty  respect  for  Dick  as  a  lad  of  parts. 
Dick  had  a  respect  for  his  father  as  the  best  of  men,  tem- 
pered by  the  politic  revolt  of  a  youth  who  has  to  see  to  his 
own  independence.  Whenever  the  pair  argued,  they  came 
to  an  open  rupture;  and  arguments  were  frequent,  for 
they  were  both  positive,  and  both  loved  the  work  of  the 
intelligence.  It  was  a  treat  to  hear  Mr.  Naseby  defend- 
ing the  Church  of  England  in  a  volley  of  oaths,  or  support- 
ing ascetic  morals  with  an  enthusiasm  not  entirely  inno- 
cent of  port  wine.  Dick  used  to  wax  indignant,  and  none 
the  less  so  because,  as  his  father  was  a  skilful  disputant, 
he  found  himself  not  seldom  in  the  wrong.  On  these  oc- 
casions he  would  redouble  in  energy,  and  declare  that 
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black  was  white,  and  blue  yellow,  with  much  conviction 
and  heat  of  manner;  but  in  the  mominfir  such  a  licence  of 
debate  weighed  upon  him  like  a  crime,  and  he  would  seek 
out  his  father,  where  he  walked  before  breakfast  on  a  ter- 
race overlooking  all  the  Vale  of  Thyme. 

''I  have  to  apologise,  sir,  for  last  night ''  he  would 

begin. 

"Of  course  you  have,"  the  old  gentleman  would  cut  in 
cheerfully.  ''Tou  spoke  like  a  fool.  Say  no  more  about  it.'' 

"You  do  not  understand  me,  sir.  I  refer  to  a  partic- 
ular point.  I  confess  there  is  much  force  in  your  argu- 
ment from  the  doctrine  of  possibilities.'' 

"Of  course  there  is,"  returned  his  father.  "Come 
down  and  look  at  the  stables.  Only,"  he  would  add, 
"bear  this  in  mind,  and  do  remember  that  a  man  of  my 
age  and  experience  knows  more  about  what  he  is  saying 
than  a  raw  boy . " 

He  would  utter  the  word  "boy"  even  more  offensively 
than  the  average  of  fathers,  and  the  light  way  in  which 
he  accepted  these  apologies  cut  Dick  to  the  heart.  The 
latter  drew  slighting  comparisons,  and  remembered  that 
he  was  the  only  one  who  ever  apologised.  This  gave  him 
a  high  station  in  his  own  esteem,  and  thus  contributed 
indirectly  to  his  better  behaviour;  for  he  was  scrupulous 
as  well  as  high-spirited,  and  prided  himself  on  nothing 
more  than  on  a  just  submission. 

So  things  went  on  until  the  famous  occasion  when  Mr. 
Naseby,  becoming  engrossed  in  securing  the  election  of  a 
sound  party  candidate  to  Parliament,  wrote  a  flaming  let- 
ter to  the  papers.  The  letter  had  about  every  demerit  of 
party  letters  in  general:  it  was  expressed  with  the  energy 
of  a  believer;  it  was  personal ;  it  was  a  little  more  than  half 
unfair,  and  about  a  quarter  untrue.  The  old  man  did  not 
mean  to  say  what  was  untrue,  you  may  be  sure;  but  he 
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had  rashly  picked  up  sroBsip,  as  his  prejudice  suggested, 
and  now  rashly  launched  it  on  the  public  with  the  sanction 
of  his  name. 

''The  Liberal  candidate/'  he  concluded,  'Ms  thus  a 
public  turncoat.  Is  that  the  sort  of  man  we  wantT  He 
has  been  given  the  lie,  and  has  swallowed  the  insult.  Is 
that  the  sort  of  man  we  want?  I  answer.  No!  with  all 
the  force  of  my  conviction,  I  answer.  No!** 

And  then  he  signed  and  dated  the  letter  with  an 
amateur's  pride,  and  looked  to  be  famous  by  the  morrow. 

Dick,  who  had  heard  nothing  of  the  matter,  was  up 
first  on  that  inauspicious  day,  and  took  the  journal  to  an 
arbour  in  the  garden.  He  found  his  father's  manifesto 
in  one  column;  and  in  another  a  leading  article.  '*No  one 
that  we  are  aware  of,"  ran  the  article,  ''had  consulted 
Mr.  Naseby  on  the  subject,  but  if  he  had  been  appealed 
to  by  the  whole  body  of  electors,  his  letter  would  be  none 
the  less  ungenerous  and  unjust  to  Mr.  Dalton.  We  do 
not  choose  to  give  the  lie  to  Mr.  Naseby,  for  we  are  too 
well  aware  of  the  consequences,  but  we  shall  venture 
instead  to  print  the  facts  of  both  cases  referred  to  by  this 
red-hot  partisan  in  another  portion  of  our  issue.  Mr. 
Naseby  is  of  course  a  large  proprieter  in  our  neighbour- 
hood: but  fidelity  to  facts,  decent  feeling,  and  ESnglish 
grammer,  are  all  of  them  qualities  more  important  than 

the  possession  of  land.    Mr.  N is  doubtless  a  great 

man;  in  his  large  gardens  and  that  half-mile  of  green- 
houses, where  he  has  probably  ripened  his  intellect  and 
temper,  he  may  say  what  he  will  to  his  hired  vassals, 

but  (as  the  Scots  say) — 

here 

He  mannna  think  to  domineer. 

Liberalism,"  continued  the  anonymous  journalist,  "is  of 
too  free  and  sound  a  growth,"  etc. 
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Richard  Naseby  read  the  whole  thing  from  begizminfir  to 
end;  and  a  crushing  shame  fell  upon  his  spirit.  His 
father  had  played  the  fool;  he  had  gone  out  noisily  to 
war,  and  come  back  with  confusion.  The  moment  that  his 
trumpets  sounded,  he  had  been  disgracefully  unhorsed. 
There  was  no  question  as  to  the  facts;  they  were  one  and 
all  against  the  Squire.  Richard  would  have  given  his  ears 
to  have  suppressed  the  issue;  but  as  that  could  not  be  done, 
he  had  his  horse  saddled,  and,  furnishing  himself  with  a 
convenient  staff,  rode  off  at  once  to  Thymebury. 

The  editor  was  at  breakfast  in  a  large,  sad  apartment. 
The  absence  of  furniture,  the  extreme  meanness  of  the 
meal,  and  the  haggard,  bright-eyed,  consumptive  look  of 
the  culprit,  unmanned  our  hero;  but  he  clung  to  his  stick 
and  was  stout  and  warlike. 

"You  wrote  the  article  in  this  morning's  paper?"  he 
demanded. 

"You  are  young  Mr.  Naseby?  I  ptMished  it,"  replied 
the  editor,  rising. 

"My  father  is  an  old  man,"  said  Richard;  and  then 
with  an  outburst,  "And  a  damned  sight  finer  fellow  than 
either  you  or  Dalton!"  He  stopped  and  swallowed;  he 
was  determined  that  all  should  go  with  regularity.  "I 
have  but  one  question  to  put  to  you,  sir,"  he  resumed. 
"Granted  that  my  father  was  misinformed,  would  it  not 
have  been  more  decent  to  withhold  the  letter  and  com- 
municate with  him  in  private?" 

"Believe  me,"  returned  the  editor,  "that  alternative 
was  not  open  to  me.  Mr.  Naseby  told  me  in  a  note  that 
he  had  sent  his  letter  to  three  other  journals,  and  in  fact 
threatened  me  with  what  he  called  exposure  if  I  kept  it 
back  from  mine.  I  am  really  concerned  at  what  has  hap- 
pened; I  ssonpathise  and  approve  of  your  emotion,  young 
gentleman ;  but  the  attack  on  Mr.  Dalton  was  gross,  very 
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gToea^  and  I  had  no  choice  but  to  offer  him  my  colnmns 
to  reply.  Party  has  its  duties,  sir/'  added  the  scribe, 
kindling  as  one  who  should  propose  a  sentiment;  "and 
the  attack  was  sn^oss.'' 

Richard  stood  for  half  a  minute  digestinsr  the  answer; 
and  then  the  god  of  fair  play  came  uppermost  in  his  heart, 
and,  murmuring  "Good-morning,"  he  made  his  escape 
into  the  street. 

His  horse  was  not  hurried  on  the  way  home,  and  he  was 
late  for  breakfast.  The  Squire  was  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  fire  in  a  state  bordering  on  apoplexy,  his 
fingers  violently  knitted  under  his  coat-tails.  As  Richard 
came  in,  he  opened  and  shut  his  mouth  like  a  codfish,  and 
his  eyes  protruded. 

"You  have  seen  that,  sir?"  he  cried,  nodding  towards 
the  paper. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Richard. 

"Oh,  you  have  read  it,  have  you?" 

"Yes;  I  have  read  it,"  replied  Richard,  looking  at  his 
foot. 

"Well,"  demanded  the  old  gentleman,  "and  what  have 
you  to  say  to  it,  sir?" 

"You  seem  to  have  been  misinformed,"  said  Dick. 

"Well?  What  then?  Is  your  mind  so  sterile,  sir?  Have 
you  not  a  word  of  comment?  no  proposal?" 

"I  fear,  sir,  you  must  apologise  to  Mr.  Dalton.  It 
would  be  more  handsome,  indeed,  it  would  be  only  just, 
and  a  free  acknowledgment  would  go  far " 

Richard  paused,  no  language  appearing  delicate  enough 
to  suit  the  case. 

"That  is  a  suggestion  which  should  have  come  from  me, 
sir,"  roared  the  father.  "It  is  out  of  place  upon  your 
lips.  It  is  not  the  thought  of  a  loyal  son.  Why,  sir,  if 
my  father  had  been  plunged  in  such  deplorable  circum* 
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stances^  I  should  have  thrashed  the  editor  of  that  vile  sheet 
within  an  inch  of  his  life.  I  should  have  thrashed  the 
man,  sir.  It  would  have  been  the  action  of  an  ass;  but 
it  would  have  shown  that  I  had  the  blood  and  the  natural 
affections  of  a  man.  Son?  You  are  no  son,  no  son  of 
mine,  sir!" 

'•Sir!"  said  Dick. 

''I'll  tell  you  what  you  are,  sir,"  pursued  the  Squire. 
"You're  a  Benthamite.  I  disown  you.  Your  mother 
would  have  died  for  shame;  there  was  no  modem  cant 
about  your  mother;  she  thought — she  said  to  me,  sir — I'm 
glad  she's  in  her  firrave,  Dick  Naseby.  Misinformed! 
Misinformed,  sir?  Have  you  no  loyalty,  no  spring,  no 
natural  affections?  Are  you  clockwork,  hey?  Away! 
This  is  no  place  for  you.  Away!"  (waving  his  hands  in 
the  air)  "Go  away!    Leave  me!" 

At  this  moment  Dick  beat  a  retreat  in  a  disarray  of 
nerves,  a  whistling  and  clamour  of  his  own  arteries,  and 
in  short  in  such  a  final  bodily  disorder  as  made  him  alike 
incapable  of  speech  or  hearing.  And  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  turmoil,  a  sense  of  unpardonable  injustice  remained 
graven  in  his  memory. 


CHAPTER  III 

IN  THE  ADMIRAL'S  NAME 

TBEre  was  no  retam  to  the  subject.  Dick  and  his 
father  were  henceforth  on  terms  of  coldness.  The  upright 
old  gentleman  grew  more  upright  when  he  met  his  son, 
buckramed  with  immortal  anger;  he  asked  after  Dick's 
health,  and  discussed  the  weather  and  the  crops  with  an 
appalling  courtesy;  his  pronunciation  was  point-device, 
his  voice  was  distant,  distinct,  and  sometimes  almost 
trembling  with  suppressed  indignation. 

As  for  Dick,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  his  life  had  come 
abruptly  to  an  end.  He  came  out  of  his  theories  and 
clevernesses;  his  premature  man-of-the-worldness,  on 
which  he  had  prided  himself  on  his  travels,  ''shrank  like 
a  thing  ashamed ' '  before  this  real  sorrow.  Pride,  wounded 
honour,  pity,  and  respect  tussled  together  daily  in  his 
heart;  and  now  he  was  within  an  ace  of  throwing  himself 
upon  his  father's  mercy,  and  now  of  slipping  forth  at 
night  and  coming  back  no  more  to  Naseby  House.  He 
suffered  from  the  sight  of  his  father,  nay,  even  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  familiar  valley,  where  every  comer 
had  its  legend,  and  he  was  besieged  with  memories  of 
childhood.  If  he  fled  into  a  new  land,  and  among  none 
but  strangers,  he  might  escape  his  destiny,  who  knew? 
and  began  again  light-heartedly.  From  that  chief  peak  of 
the  hills,  that  now  and  then,  like  an  uplifted  finger,  shone 
in  an  arrow  of  sunlight  through  the  broken  clouds,  the 
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shepherd  in  clear  weather  might  perceive  the  shining  of 
the  sea.  There,  he  thought,  was  hope;  But  his  heart 
failed  him  when  he  saw  the  Squire;  and  he  remained. 
His  fate  was  not  that  of  the  voyager  by  sea  and  land;  he 
was  to  travel  in  the  i^irit,  and  begin  his  journey  sooner 
than  he  supposed. 

For  it  chanced  one  day  that  his  walk  led  him  into  a 
portion  of  the  uplands  which  was  almost  unknown  to  him. 
Scrambling  through  some  rough  woods,  he  came  out  upon 
a  moorland  reaching  towards  the  hills.  A  few  lofty  Scots 
firs  grew  hard  by  upon  a  knoll;  a  clear  fountain  near  the 
foot  of  the  knoll  sent  up  a  miniature  streamlet  which 
meandered  in  the  heather.  A  shower  had  just  skimmed 
by,  but  now  the  sun  shone  brightly,  and  the  air  smelt  of 
the  pines  and  the  grass.  On  a  stone  under  the  trees  sat 
a  young  lady  sketching.  Webave  learned  to  think  of 
women  in  a  sort  of  symbolic  transfiguration,  based  on 
clothes;  and  one  of  the  readiest  ways  in  which  we  con- 
ceive our  mistress  is  as  a  composite  thing,  principally 
petticoats.  But  humanity  has  triumphed  over  clothes; 
the  look,  the  touch  of  a  dress  has  become  alive ;  and  the 
woman  who  stitched  herself  into  these  material  integ- 
uments has  now  permeated  right  through  and  gone  out 
to  the  tip  of  her  skirt.  It  was  only  a  black  dress  that 
caught  Dick  Naseby's  eye;  but  it  took  possession  of  his 
mind,  and  all  other  thoughts  departed.  He  drew  near 
and  the  girl  turned  around.  Her  face  startled  him;  it 
was  a  face  he  wanted;  and  he  took  it  in  at  once  like 
breathing  air. 

''I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  taking  off  his  hat,  "you 
are  sketching. " 

"Oh!''  she  exclaimed,  "for  my  own  amusement.     I 
despise  the  thing." 

'Ten  to  one  you  do  yourself  injustice,"  returned  Dick. 
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"Besides,  it's  a  freemasonry.  I  sketch  vayBelt,  and  you 
know  what  that  implies. ' ' 

'  'No.    What? ' '  she  asked. 

"Two  things/'  he  answered.  "First,  that  I  am  no 
very  difficult  critic;  and  second,  that  I  have  a  right  to 
see  your  picture." 

She  covered  the  block  with  both  her  hands.  "Oh no," 
she  said;  "I  am  ashamed." 

"Indeed,  I  might  give  you  a  hint,"  said  Dick.  "Al- 
though no  artist  msrself,  I  have  known  many;  in  Paris  I 
had  many  for  friends,  and  used  to  prowl  among  studios." 

"In  Paris?"  she  cried,  with  a  leap  of  light  into  her 
eyes.     "Did  you  ever  meet  Mr.  Van  Tromp?" 

"I?  Yes.  Why,  you  are  not  the  Admiral's  daughter, 
are  you?" 

"The  Admiral?  Do  they  call  him  that?"  she  cried. 
"Oh,  how  nice,  how  nice  of  them!  It  is  the  younger  men 
who  call  him  so,  it  it  not?" 

"Yes,"  said  Dick,  somewhat  heavily. 

"You  can  understand  now,"  she  said,  with  an  unspeak- 
able accent  of  contented  and  noble-minded  pride,  "why 
it  is  I  do  not  choose  to  show  my  sketch.  Van  Tromp's 
daughter!  The  Admiral's  daughter!  I  delight  in  that 
name.    The  Admiral!    And  so  you  know  my  father?** 

"Well,"  said  Dick,  "I  met  him  often;  we  were  even 
intimate.     He  may  have  mentioned  my  name — Naseby." 

"He  writes  so  little.  He  is  so  bu^y,  so  devoted  to  his 
art!  I  have  had  a  half  wish,"  she  added,  laughing,  "that 
my  father  was  a  plainer  man,  whom  I  could  help — ^to  whom 
I  could  be  a  credit;  but  only  sometimes,  you  know,  and 
with  only  half  my  heart.  For  a  great  painter!  You  have 
seen  his  works?" 

•*I  have  seen  some  of  them,"  returned  Dick;  "they — 
they  are  very  nice." 
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She  laughed  aloud.  "Nice?"  she  repeated.  "I  see  you 
don't  care  much  for  art." 

"Not  much/'  he  admitted;  ''but  I  know  that  many 
people  are  glad  to  buy  Mr.  Van  Tromp's  pictures." 

'  'Call  him  the  Admiral ! ' '  she  cried.  "It  sounds  kindly 
and  familiar;  and  I  like  to  think  that  he  is  appreciated 
and  looked  up  to  by  young  painters.  He  has  not  always 
been  appreciated;  he  had  a  cruel  life  for  many  years;  and 
when  I  think" — ^there  were  tears  in  her  eyes — "when  I 
think  of  that,  I  feel  inclined  to  be  a  fool/'  she  broke  off. 
"And  now  I  shall  go  home.  You  have  filled  me  full  of 
happiness;  for  think,  Mr.  Naseby,  I  have  not  seen  my 
father  since  I  was  six  years  old;  and  yet  he  is  in  my 
thoughts  all  day!  You  must  come  and  call  on  me;  my  aunt 
will  be  delighted,  I  am  sure;  and  then  you  will  tell  me 
all — all  about  my  father,  will  you  not?" 

Dick  helped  her  to  get  her  sketching  traps  together; 
and  when  all  was  ready  she  gave  Dick  her  hand  and  a 
frank  return  of  pressure. 

"You  are  my  father's  friend,"  she  said;  "we  shall  be 
great  friends  too.    You  must  come  and  see  me  soon." 

Then  she  was  gone  down  the  hillside  at  a  run;  and  Dick 
stood  by  himself  in  a  state  of  some  bewilderment  and  even 
distress.  There  were  elements  of  laughter  in  the  business; 
but  the  black  dress,  and  the  face  that  belonged  to  it,  and 
the  hand  that  he  had  held  in  his,  inclined  him  to  a  serious 
view.  What  was  he,  under  the  circumstances,  called  upon 
to  do?  Perhaps  to  avoid  the  girl?  Well,  he  would  think 
about  that.  Perhaps  to  break  the  truth  to  her?  Why, 
ten  to  one,  such  was  her  infatuation,  he  would  fail. 
Perhaps  to  keep  up  the  illusion,  to  colour  the  raw  facts; 
to  help  her  to  false  ideas,  while  yet  not  plainly  stating 
falsehoods?  Well,  he  would  see  about  that;  he  would 
also  see  about  avoiding  the  girl.     He  saw  about  this  last 
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80  well,  that  the  next  afternoon  beheld  him  on  his  way 
to  visit  her. 

In  the  meantime  the  girl  had  gone  straight  home»  light 
as  a  bird,  tremulous  with  joy,  to  the  little  cottage  where 
she  lived  alone  with  a  maiden  aunt;  and  to  that  lady,  a 
grim,  sixty  years  old  Scotswoman,  with  a  nodding  head, 
communicated  news  of  her  encounter  and  invitation. 

"A  friend  of  his?"  cried  the  aunt.  "What  like  is  he? 
What  did  he  say  was  his  name?'' 

She  was  dead  silent,  and  stared  at  the  old  woman  dark- 
ling. Then  very  slowly, ' '  I  said  he  was  my  father's  friend ; 
I  have  invited  him  to  my  house,  and  come  he  shall,"  she 
said;  and  with  that  she  walked  off  to  her  room,  where  she 
sat  staring  at  the  wall  all  the  evening.  Miss  M^Glashan, 
for  that  was  the  aunt's  name,  read  a  large  Bible  in  the 
kitchen  with  some  of  the  joys  of  martjrrdom. 

It  was  perhaps  half-past  three  when  Dick  presented 
himself,  rather  scrupulously  dressed,  before  the  cottage 
door;  he  knocked,  and  a  voice  bade  him  enter.  The 
kitchen,  which  opened  directly  off  the  garden,  was  some- 
what darkened  by  foliage;  but  he  could  see  her  as  she 
approached  from  the  far  end  to  meet  him.  This  second 
sight  of  her  surprised  him.  Her  strong  black  brows  spoke 
of  temper  easily  aroused  and  hard  to  quiet;  her  mouth 
was  small,  nervous,  and  weak;  there  was  something  dan- 
gerous and  sulky  underlying,  in  her  nature,  much  that 
was  honest,  compassionate,  and  even  noble. 

*'My  father's  name,"  she  said,  "has  made  you  very 
welcome." 

And  she  gave  him  her  hand  with  a  sort  of  curtsey.  It 
was  a  pretty  greeting,  although  somewhat  mannered;  and 
Dick  felt  himself  among  the  gods.  She  led  him  through 
the  kitchen  to  a  parlour,  and  presented  him  to  Miss 
M'Glashan. 
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'^Bsther/'  said  the  aunt,  "'see  and  make  Mr.  Naseby 
his  tea.'' 

As  soon  as  the  grirl  was  gone  upon  this  hospitable  intent, 
the  old  woman  crossed  the  room  and  came  quite  near  to 
Dick  as  if  in  menace. 

*'Ye  know  that  man?"  she  asked,  in  an  imperious 
whisper. 

•'Mr.  Van  Tromp?"  said  Dick.     "Yes;  I  know  him." 

'  'Well,  and  what  brings  ye  here?"  she  said.  '  'I  couldn't 
save  the  mother — ^her  that's  dead — ^but  the  bairn!"  She 
had  a  note  in  her  voice  that  filled  poor  Dick  with  con- 
sternation. "Man,"  she  went  on,  "what  is  it  now?  Is 
it  money?" 

"My  dear  lady,"  said  Dick,  I  think  you  misinterpret 
my  position.  I  am  young  Mr.  Naseby  of  Naseby  House. 
My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Van  Tromp  is  really  very 
slender;  I  am  only  afraid  that  Miss  Van  Tromp  has  exag- 
gerated our  intimacy  in  her  own  imagination.  I  know 
positively  nothing  of  his  private  affairs,  and  do  not  care 
to  know.     I  met  him  casually  in  Paris — that  is  all." 

Miss  M'Glashan  drew  a  long  breath.  "In  Paris?"  she 
said.  "Well,  and  what  do  you  think  of  him? — what  do 
ye  think  of  him?"  she  repeated,  with  a  different  scan- 
sion, as  Richard,  who  had  not  much  taste  for  such  a  ques- 
tion, kept  her  waiting  for  an  answer. 

"I  found  him  a  very  agreeable  companion,"  he  said. 

"Ay,"  said  she,  "did  ye!  And  how  does  he  win  his 
bread?" 

"I  fancy,"  he  gasped,  "that  Mr.  Van  Tromp  has  many 
generous  friends." 

"I'll  warrant!"  she  sneered;  and  before  Dick  could 
find  more  to  say,  she  was  gone  from  the  room. 

Esther  returned  with  the  tea-things,  and  sat  down. 

"Now,"  she  said  cosily,  "tell  me  all  about  my  father." 
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"He*' — stammered  Dick — "he  is  a  very  agreeable  com- 
paDion." 

"I  shall  begin  to  think  it  is  more  than  you  are,  Mr. 
Naseby/'  she  said,  with  a  lau^rh.  "I  am  his  daughter, 
you  forfifet.  Besrin  at  the  beginning,  and  tell  me  all  you 
have  seen  of  him,  all  he  said  and  all  you  answered.  You 
must  have  met  somewhere;  begin  with  that.'' 

So  with  that  he  began :  how  he  had  found  the  Admiral 
painting  in  a  caf6;  how  his  art  so  possessed  him  that  he 
could  not  wait  till  he  got  home  to — ^well,  to  dash  off  his 
idea;  how  (this  in  reply  to  a  question)  his  idea  consisted 
of  a  cock  crowing  and  two  hens  eating  com;  how  he  was 
fond  of  cocks  and  hens;  how  this  did  not  lead  him  to 
neglect  more  ambitious  forms  of  art;  how  he  had  a  picture 
in  his  studio  of  a  Greek  subject  which  was  said  to  be 
remarkable  from  several  points  of  view;  how  no  one  had 
seen  it  nor  knew  the  precise  site  of  the  studio  in  which 
it  was  being  vigorously  though  secretly  confected;  how 
(in  answer  to  a  suggestion)  this  shjrness  was  common  to 
the  Admiral,  Michelangelo,  and  others;  how  they  (Dick 
and  Van  Tromp)  had  struck  up  an  acquaintance  at  onoe, 
and  dined  together  that  same  night;  how  he  (the  Admiral) 
had  once  given  money  to  a  beggar;  how  he  spoke  with 
effusion  of  his  little  daughter;  how  he  had  once  borrowed 
money  to  send  her  a  doll — a  trait  worthy  of  Newton — she 
being  then  in  her  nineteenth  year  at  least;  how,  if  the 
doll  never  arrived  (which  it  appeared  it  never  did),  the 
trait  was  only  more  characteristic  of  the  highest  order  of 
creative  intellect;  how  he  was — no,  not  beautiful — strik- 
ing, yes,  Dick  would  go  so  far,  decidedly  striking  in  ap* 
pearance;  how  his  boots  were  made  to  lace  and  his  coat 
was  black,  not  cutaway,  a  frock;  and  so  on,  and  so  on  by 
the  yard.  It  was  astonishing  how  few  lies  were  neces- 
sary.   After  all,  people  exaggerated  the  difficulty  of  life. 
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A  little  steering,  just  a  touch  of  the  rudder  now  and 
then,  and  with  a  willing  listener  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
domain  of  equivocal  speech.  Sometimes  Miss  M'Glashan 
made  a  freezing  sojourn  in  the  parlour;  and  then  the  task 
seemed  unaccountably  more  difficult;  but  to  Esther,  who 
was  all  eyes  and  ears,  her  face  alight  with  interest,  his 
stream  of  language  flowed  without  break  or  stumble,  and 
his  mind  was  ever  fertile  in  ingenious  evasions  and 

What  an  afternoon  it  was  for  Esther! 

"Ah!"  she  cried  at  last,  "it'sgood  to  hear  all  this!  My 
aunt,  you  should  know,  is  narrow  and  too  religious;  she 
cannot  understand  an  artist's  life.  It  does  not  frighten 
me,''  she  added  grandly;  "I  am  an  artist's  daughter." 

With  that  speech,  Dick  consoled  himself  for  his  impost- 
ure; she  was  not  deceived  so  grossly  after  all;  and  then, 
if  a  fraud,  was  not  the  fraud  piety  itself?  —  and  what 
could  be  more  obligatory  than  to  keep  alive  in  the  heart 
of  a  daughter  that  filial  trust  and  honour  which,  even  al- 
though misplaced,  became  her  like  a  jewel  of  the  mind? 
There  might  be  another  thought,  a  shade  of  cowardice,  a 
selfish  desire  to  please;  poor  Dick  was  merely  human;  and 
what  would  you  have  had  him  do? 


CHAPTER  IV 

ESTHER  ON  THE  FILIAL  RELATION 

A  MONTH  later  Dick  and  Elsther  met  at  the  stile 
the  crossroads;  had  there  been  any  one  to  see  them  but 
the  birds  and  summer  insects,  it  would  have  been  remarked 
that  they  met  after  a  different  fashion  from  the  day  be- 
fore. Dick  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  their  lips  were  set 
together  for  a  long  while.  Then  he  held  her  at  arm's 
length,  and  they  looked  straight  into  each  other's  eyes. 

''Esther!''  he  said, — ^you  should  have  heard  his  voice. 

'•Dick!"  said  she. 

"My  darling!" 

It  was  some  time  before  they  started  for  their  walk;  he 
kept  an  arm  about  her,  and  their  sides  were  close  together 
as  they  walked;  the  sun,  the  birds,  the  west  wind  running 
among  the  trees,  a  pressure,  a  look,  the  grasp  tightening 
round  a  single  finger,  these  things  stood  them  in  lieu  of 
thought  and  filled  their  hearts  with  joy.  The  path  they 
were  following  led  them  through  a  wood  of  pine-trees 
carpeted  with  heather  and  blueberry,  and  upon  this  pleas- 
ant carpet  Dick,  not  without  some  seriousness,  made  her 
sit  down. 

"Esther!"  he  began,  "there  is  something  you  ought  to 
know.    You  know  my  father  is  a  rich  man,  and  you  would 
think,  now  that  we  love  each  other,  we  might  many  when 
we  pleased.     But  I  fear,  darling,  we  may  have  long  to 
wait  and  shall  want  all  our  courage." 
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''I  have  courage  for  anything/'  she  said,  ''I  have  all 
I  want;  with  you  and  my  father »  I  am  so  well  off,  and 
waiting  is  made  so  happy,  that  I  could  wait  a  lifetime 
and  not  weary/' 

He  had  a  sharp  pang  at  the  mention  of  the  Admiral. 
"Hear  me  out/'  he  continued.  '*I  ought  to  have  told 
you  this  before;  but  it  is  a  thought  I  shrink  from;  if  it 
were  possible,  I  should  not  tell  you  even  now.  My  poor 
father  and  I  are  scarce  on  speaking  terms." 

"Your  father,"  she  repeated,  turning  pale. 

"It  must  sound  strange  to  you;  but  yet  I  can  not 
think  I  am  to  blame,"  he  said.  "I  will  tell  you  how  it 
happened." 

"O  Dick!"  she  said,  when  she  had  heard  him  to  an  end. 
"How  brave  you  are,  and  how  proud!  Yet  I  would  not 
be  proud  with  a  father.     I  would  tell  him  all." 

"What!'  cried  Dick,  "go  in  months  after,  and  brag 
that  I  had  meant  to  thrash  the  man,  and  then  didn't? 
And  why?  Because  my  father  had  made  a  bigger  ass  of 
himself  than  I  supposed.     My  dear,  that's  nonsense." 

She  winced  at  his  words  and  drew  away.  "But  then 
that  is  all  he  asks,"  she  pleaded.  "If  he  only  knew  that 
you  had  felt  that  impulse,  it  would  make  him  so  proud 
and  happy.  He  would  see  you  were  his  own  son  after  all, 
and  had  the  same  thoughts  and  the  same  chivalry  of 
spirit.  And  then  you  did  yourself  injustice  when  you 
spoke  just  now..  It  was  because  the  editor  was  weak  and 
poor  and  excused  himself,  that  you  repented  your  first 
determination.  Had  he  been  a  big  red  man>  with 
whiskers,  you  would  have  beaten  him  —  you  know  you 
would — if  Mr.  Naseby  had  been  ten  times  more  commit- 
ted. Do  you  think,  if  you  can  tell  it  to  me,  and  I  under- 
stand at  once,  that  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  tell  it  to 
your  own  father,  or  that  he  would  not  be  more  ready  to 
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oymiMithise  with  you  than  I  am?    And  I  love  you,  Dick; 
but  then  he  is  your  father/' 

'*My  dear/'  said  Dick  desperately,  "you  do  not  under- 
stand; you  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  treated  with  daily 
want  of  comprehension  and  daily  small  injustices,  through 
childhood  and  boyhood  and  manhood,  until  you  despair  of  a 
hearing,  until  the  thing  rides  you  like  a  nightmare,  until 
you  almost  hate  the  sight  of  the  man  you  love,  and  who's 
your  father  after  all.  In  short,  ESsther,  you  don't  know 
what  it  is  to  have  a  father,  and  that's  what  blinds  you/' 

"I  see,"  she  said  musingly,  "you  mean  that  I  am  for- 
tunate in  my  father.  But  I  am  not  so  fortunate  after  all; 
you  forget,  I  do  not  know  him;  it  is  you  who  know  him; 
he  is  already  more  your  father  than  mine." 

And  here  she  took  his  hand.  Dick's  heart  had  grown 
as  cold  as  ice.  "But  I  am  sorry  for  you,  too,"  she  con- 
tinued, "it  must  be  very  sad  and  lonely." 

"You  misunderstand  me,"  said  Dick  chokingly.  ''My 
father  is  the  best  man  I  know  in  all  this  world;  he  is 
worth  a  hundred  of  me,  only  he  doesn't  understand  me, 
and  he  can't  be  made  to." 

There  was  a  silence  for  awhile.  "Dick,"  she  began 
again,  "I  am  going  to  ask  a  favour;  it's  the  first  time 
since  you  said  you  loved  me.  May  I  see  your  father — see 
him  pass,  I  mean,  where  he  will  not  observe  me?" 

"Why?"  asked  Dick. 

"It  is  a  fancy ;  you  forget,  I  am  romantic  about  fathers. " 

The  hint  was  enough  for  Dick;  he  consented  with  haste, 
and  full  of  hang-dog  penitence  and  disgust,  took  her  down 
by  a  back  way  and  planted  her  in  the  shrubbery,  whence 
she  might  see  the  Squire  ride  by  to  dinner,  lliere  they 
both  sat  silent,  but  holding  hands,  for  nearly  half  an 
hour.  At  last  the  trotting  of  a  horse  sounded  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  park  gates  opened  with  a  clang,  and  then  Mr. 
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Naseby  appeared,  with  stoopinsr  shoulders  and  a  heavy, 
bilious  countenance,  lansruidly  rising  to  the  trot.  Esther 
reco^rnised  him  at  once;  she  had  often  seen  him  before, 
though  with  her  huge  indifference  for  all  that  lay  outside 
the  circle  of  her  love,  she  had  never  so  much  as  wondered 
who  he  was;  but  now  she  recognised  him,  and  found  him 
ten  years  older,  leaden  and  springless,  and  stamped  by 
an  abiding  sorrow. 

"O  Dick,  Dick!''  she  said,  and  the  tears  began  to  shine 
upon  her  face  as  she  hid  it  in  his  bosom;  his  own  fell 
thickly,  too.  They  had  a  sad  walk  home,  and  that  night, 
full  of  love  and  good  counsel,  Dick  exerted  every  art  to 
please  his  father,  to  convince  him  of  his  respect  and  affec- 
tion, to  heal  up  this  breach  of  kindness,  and  reunite  two 
hearts.  But  alas!  the  Squire  was  sick  and  peevish;  he 
had  been  all  day  glooming  over  Dick's  estrangement — for 
so  he  put  it  to  himself — and  now  with  growls,  cold  words, 
and  the  cold  shoulder,  he  beat  off  all  advances,  and  en- 
trenched himself  in  a  just  resentment. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  PRODIGAL  FATHER  MAKES  HIS  DEBUT  AT  HOME 

That  took  place  upon  a  Thursday.  On  the  Thursday 
foUowinsr,  as  Dick  was  walking:  by  appointment,  earlier 
than  usual,  in  the  direction  of  the  cottag^e,  he  was  ap- 
palled to  meet  in  the  lane  a  fly  from  Thymebury,  con- 
taining the  human  form  of  Miss  M'Glashan.  The  lady 
did  not  deign  to  remark  him  in  her  passage;  her  face  was 
suffused  with  tears,  and  expressed  much  concern  for  the 
packages  by  which  she  was  surrounded.  He  stood  still, 
and  asked  himself  what  this  circumstance  might  portend. 
It  was  so  beautiful  a  day  that  he  was  loath  to  forecast  evil, 
yet  something  must  perforce  have  happened  at  the  cottage, 
and  that  of  a  decisive  nature ;  for  here  was  Hiss  M'Glashan 
on  her  travels,  with  a  small  patrimony  in  brown  paper 
parcels,  and  the  old  lady's  bearing  implied  hot  battle  and 
unqualified  defeat.  Was  the  house  to  be  closed  against 
him?  Was  Esther  left  alone,  or  had  some  new  protector 
made  his  appearance  among  the  millions  of  Elurope?  It 
is  the  character  of  love  to  loathe  the  near  relatives  of  the 
loved  one;  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  have 
justified  this  feeling,  and  the  conduct  of  uncles,  in  par- 
ticular, has  frequently  met  with  censure  from  the  indepen- 
dent novelist.  Miss  M'Glashan  was  now  seen  in  the  rosy 
colours  of  regret;  whoever  succeeded  her,  Dick  felt  the 
change  would  be  for  the  worse.  He  hurried  forward  in 
this  spirit;  his  anxiety  grew  upon  him  with  every  step; 
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as  he  entered  the  firarden  a  voice  fell  upon  his  ear,  and  he 
was  onoe  more  arrested,  not  this  time  by  doubty  but  by 
an  indubitable  certainty  of  ill. 

The  thunderbolt  had  fallen;  the  Admiral  was  here. 

Dick  would  have  retreated,  in  the  panic  terror  of  the 
moment;  but  Esther  kept  a  bright  look-out  when  her  lover 
was  expected.  In  a  twinkling  she  was  by  his  side,  brim- 
ful of  news  and  pleasure,  too  glad  to  notice  his  embar- 
rassment, and  in  one  of  those  golden  transports  of  exulta- 
tion which  transcend  not  only  words  but  caresses.  She 
took  him  by  the  end  of  the  fingers  (reaching  forward  to 
take  them,  for  her  great  preoccupation  was  to  save  time), 
she  drew  him  towards  her,  pushed  him  past  her  in  the 
door,  and  planted  him  face  to  face  with  Mr.  Van  Tromp, 
in  a  suit  of  French  country  velveteens  and  with  a  remark- 
able carbuncle  on  his  nose.  Then,  as  though  this  was  the 
end  of  what  she  could  endure  in  the  way  of  joy,  ESsther 
turned  and  ran  out  of  the  room. 

The  two  men  remained  looking  at  each  other  with  some 
confusion  on  both  sides.  Van  Tromp  was  naturally  the 
first  to  recover;  he  put  out  his  hand  with  a  fine  gesture. 

''And  you  know  my  little  lass,  my  Esther?"  he  said. 
"This  is  pleasant,  this  is  what  I  have  conceived  of  home. 
A  strange  word  for  the  old  rover;  but  we  all  have  a  taste 
for  home  and  the  homelike,  disguise  it  how  we  may.  It 
has  brought  me  here,  Mr.  Naseby,"  he  concluded,  with 
an  intonation  that  would  have  made  his  fortune  on  the 
stage,  so  just,  so  sad,  so  dignified,  so  like  a  man  of  the 
world  and  a  philosopher,  ''and  you  see  a  man  who  is 
content." 

"I  see,"  said  Dick. 

"Sit  down,"  continued  the  parasite,  setting  the  ex- 
ample. "Fortune  has  gone  against  me.  (I  am  just  sir- 
rupping  a  little  brandy — after  my  journey.)   I  was  going 
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down,  Mr.  Naseby;  between  you  and  me  I  was  deeave;  I 
borrowed  fifty  francs,  smogsrled  my  valise  past  the  con- 
cierge— a  work  of  considerable  tact — and  here  I  am!" 

"Yes,"  said  Dick;  "and  here  you  are."  He  was  quite 
idiotic. 

E^Bther  at  this  moment  re-entered  the  room. 

"Are  you  glad  to  see  him?"  she  whispered  in  his  ear, 
the  pleasure  in  her  voice  almost  bursting  through  the 
whisper  into  song. 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Dick;  "very!" 

"I  knew  you  would  be,"  she  replied;  "I  told  him  how 
you  loved  him." 

"Help yourself, "said the  Admiral,  "help  yourself;  and 
let  us  drink  to  a  new  existence." 

"To  a  new  existence,"  repeated  Dick;  and  he  raised 
the  tumbler  to  his  lips,  but  set  it  down  untasted.  He 
had  had  enough  of  novelties  for  one  day.  Esther  was 
sitting  on  a  stool  beside  her  father's  feet,  holding  her 
knees  in  her  arms,  and  looking  with  pride  from  one  to 
the  other  of  her  two  visitors.  Her  eyes  were  so  bright 
that  you  were  never  sure  if  there  were  tears  in  them  or 
not;  little  voluptuous  shivers  ran  about  her  body;  some- 
times she  nestled  her  chin  into  her  throat,  sometimes 
threw  back  her  head  with  ecstasy;  in  a  word,  she  was  in 
that  state  when  it  is  said  of  people  that  th^  cannot 
contain  themselves  for  happiness.  It  would  be  hard  to 
exaggerate  the  agony  of  Richard. 

And,  in  the  meantime.  Van  Tromp  ran  on  intermi- 
nably. 

"I  never  forget  a  friend,"  said  he,  "nor  yet  an  enemy: 
of  the  latter  I  never  had  but  two — myself  and  the  public; 
and  I  fancy  I  have  had  my  vengeance  pretty  freely  out  of 
both.'^  He  chuckled.  "But  those  days  are  done.  Van 
Tromp  is  no  more.    He  was  a  man  who  had  successes, — ^I 
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believe  you  know  I  had  saccesses, — ^to  which  we  shall  refer 
no  further/'  pulling:  down  his  neckcloth  with  a  smile. 
"That  man  exists  no  more:  by  an  exercise  of  will  I  have 
destroyed  him.  There  is  something:  like  it  in  the  poets. 
First,  a  brilliant  and  conspicuous  career — the  observed,  I 
may  say,  of  all  observers,  indudins:  the  bum-baily:  and 
then,  presto!  a  quiet,  sly,  old,  rustic  bonhamme,  cultivat- 
ing: roses.     In  Paris,  Mr.  Naseby " 

"Call  him  Richard,  father,''  said  EMher. 

"Richard,  if  he  will  allow  me.  Indeed,  we  are  old 
friends,  and  now  near  neighbours;  and,  d  propose  how  are 
we  off  for  neifirhbours,  Richard?  The  cottage  stands,  I 
think,  upon  your  father's  land,  a  family  which  I  respect 
— and  the  wood,  I  understand,  is  Lord  Trevanion's.  Not 
that  I  care;  I  am  an  old  Bohemian.  I  have  cut  society 
with  a  cut  direct;  I  cut  it  when  I  was  prosperous,  and 
now  I  reap  my  reward,  and  can  cut  it  with  dignity  in  my 
declension.  These  are  our  little  amours  prapres,  my 
daughter;  your  father  must  respect  himself.  Thank  you, 
yes;  just  a  leetle,  leetle,  tiny — thanks,  thanks;  you  spoil 
me.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  Richard,  or  was  about  to  say, 
my  daughter  has  been  allowed  to  rust;  her  aunt  was  a 
mere  duenna;  hence,  in  parenthesis,  Richard,  her  dis- 
trust of  me;  my  nature  and  that  of  the  duenna  are  poles 
asunder — ^poles!  But,  now  that  I  am  here,  now  that  I 
have  given  up  the  fight,  and  live  henceforth  for  one  only 
of  my  works — I  have  the  modesty  to  say  it  is  my  best 
— my  daughter — ^well,  we  shall  put  all  that  to  rights. 
The  neighbours,  Richard?" 

Dick  was  understood  to  say  that  there  were  many  good 
families  in  the  Vale  of  Thyme. 

"You  shall  introduce  us,"  said  the  Admiral.  Dick's 
shirt  was  wet;  he  made  a  lumbering  excuse  to  go;  which 
Esther  explained  to  herself  by  a  fear  of  intrusion,  and  so 
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set  down  to  the  merit  side  of  Dick's  aoeoont,  while  she 
proceeded  to  detain  him. 

"Before  our  walk?''  shecried.  "Neverl  I  most  have 
my  walk." 

'Let  US  all  go/*  said  the  Admiral,  rising. 
Ton  do  not  know  that  you  are  wanted/'  she  cried, 
leaning:  on  his  shoulder  with  a  caress.  "I  might  wish  to 
sj^eak  to  my  old  friend  about  my  new  father.  But  you 
shall  come  to-day,  you  shall  do  all  you  want;  I  have  set 
my  heart  on  spoiling:  you." 

''I  will  take  just  one  drop  more,"  said  the  Admiral, 
stooping:  to  help  himself  to  brandy.  "It  is  surprising: 
how  this  journey  has  fatigrued  me.  But  I  am  growing: 
old,  I  am  gnrowing:  old,  I  am  gnrowing:  old,  and — I  regnnet 
to  add— bald." 

He  cocked  a  white  wide-awake  coquettishly  upon  his 
head — ^the  habit  of  the  lady-killer  clung:  to  him ;  and  Elsther 
had  already  thro¥m  on  her  hat,  and  was  ready,  while  he 
was  still  studying:  the  result  in  a  mirror:  the  carbuncle 
had  somewhat  painfully  arrested  his  attention. 

"We  are  papa  now;  we  must  be  respectable,"  he  said 
to  Dick,  in  explanation  of  his  dandyism:  and  then  he  went 
to  a  bundle  and  chose  himself  a  staff.  Where -were  the 
eleg:ant  canes  of  his  Parisian  epoch?  This  was  a  support 
for  ag:e,  and  designied  for  rustic  scenes.  Dick  b^wi  to 
see  and  appreciate  the  man's  enjo3rment  in  a  new  part, 
when  he  saw  how  carefully  he  had  "made  it  up."  He 
had  invented  a  g:ait  for  this  first  country  stroll  with  his 
daughter,  which  was  admirably  in  key.  He  walked  with 
fatignie;  he  leaned  upon  the  staff;  he  looked  round  him 
with  a  sad,  smiling  empathy  on  all  that  he  beheld ;  he  even 
asked  the  name  of  a  plant,  and  rallied  himself  gently  for 
an  old  town-bird,  ignorant  of  nature.  "This  country  life 
will  make  me  young  again,"  he  sighed.    They  reached 
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the  top  of  the  hill  towards  the  first  hour  of  evening;  the 
sun  was  descending  heaven,  the  colour  had  all  drawn  into 
the  west;  the  hills  were  modelled  in  their  least  contour  by 
the  soft,  slanting  shine;  and  the  wide  moorlands  veined 
with  glens  and  hazelwoods,  ran  west  and  north  in  a  hazy 
glory  of  light.  Then  the  painter  awakened  inVanTromp. 

"Gad,  Dick,"  he  cried,  "what  value!" 

An  ode  in  four  hundred  lines  would  not  have  seemed 
so  touching  to  Esther;  her  eyes  filled  with  happy  tears; 
yes,  here  was  the  father  of  whom  she  had  dreamed,  whom 
Dick  had  described;  simple,  enthusiastic,  unworldly, 
kind,  a  painter  at  heart,  and  a  fine  gentleman  in  manner. 

And  just  then  the  Admiral  perceived  a  house  by  the 
wayside,  and  something  depending  over  the  house  door 
which  might  be  construed  as  a  sign  by  the  hopeful  and 
thirsty. 

"Is  that,"  he  asked,  pointing  with  his  stick,  "an  inn?" 

There  was  a  marked  change  in  his  voice,  as  though  he 
attached  some  importance  to  the  inquiry:  Elsther  listened, 
hoping  she  should  hear  wit  or  wisdom. 

Dick  said  it  was. 

"You  know  it?"  inquired  the  Admiral. 

"I  have  passed  it  a  hundred  times,  but  that  is  all," 
replied  Dick. 

"Ah,"  said  Van  Tromp,  with  a  smile  and  shaking  his 
head;  "you  are  not  an  old  campaigner;  you  have  the  world 
to  learn.  Now  I,  you  see,  find  an  inn  so  very  near  my 
own  home,  and  my  first  thought  is — my  neighbours.  I 
shall  go  forward  and  make  my  neighbour's  acquaintance; 
no,  you  needn't  come;  I  shall  not  be  a  moment." 

And  he  walked  off  briskly  towards  the  inn,  leaving  Dick 
alone  with  Esther  on  the  road. 

"Dick,"  she  exclaimed,  "I  am  so  glad  to  get  a  word 
with  you;  I  am  so  happy,  I  have  such  a  thousand  things  to 
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say;  and  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favour.  Imaerine,  he  has 
come  without  a  paint-box,  without  an  easel;  and  I  want 
him  to  have  all.  I  want  you  to  get  them  for  me  in  Thyme- 
bury.  You  saw,  this  moment,  how  his  heart  turned  to 
painting.  Th^y  can't  live  without  it/'  she  added;  mean- 
ing perhaps  Van  Tromp  and  Michelangelo. 

Up  to  that  moment  she  had  observed  nothing  amiss  in 
Dick's  behaviour.  She  was  too  happy  to  be  curious;  and 
his  silence,  in  presence  of  the  great  and  good  being  whom 
she  called  her  father,  had  seemed  both  natural  and  praise- 
worthy. But  now  that  they  were  alone,  she  became  con- 
scious of  a  barrier  between  her  lover  and  herself,  and 
alarm  sprang  up  in  her  heart. 

*'Dick,"  she  cried,  **you  don't  love  me." 

'*I  do  that,"  he  said  heartily. 

"But  you  are  unhappy;  you  are  strange;  you — you  are 
not  glad  to  see  my  father,"  she  concluded,  with  a  break 
in  her  voice. 

"ElBther,"  he  said,  "I  tell  you  that  I  love  you;  if  you 
love  me,  you  know  what  that  means,  and  that  all  I  wish 
is  to  see  you  happy.  Do  you  think  I  cannot  enjoy  your 
pleasure?   Eisther,  I  do.    If  I  am  uneaoy,  if  I  am  alarmed, 

if Oh,  believe  me,  try  and  believe  in  me,"  he  cried, 

giving  up  argument  with  perhaps  a  happy  inspiration. 

But  the  girl's  suspicions  were  aroused;  and  although 
she  pressed  the  matter  no  further  (indeed  her  father  was 
already  seen  returning),  it  by  no  means  left  her  thoughts. 

At  one  moment  she  simply  resented  the  selfishness  of  a 
man  who  had  obtruded  his  dark  looks  and  passionate 
language  on  her  joy;  for  there  is  nothing  that  a  woman 
can  less  easily  forgive  than  the  language  of  a  passion 
which,  even  if  only  for  the  moment,  she  does  not  share. 
At  another,  she  suspected  him  of  jealou^  against  her 
father;  and  for  that,  although  she  could  see  excuses  for 
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it,  she  yet  despised  him.  And  at  least,  in  one  way  or  the 
other,  here  was  the  dangerous  beginning  of  a  separation 
between  two  hearts.  Esther  found  herself  at  variance 
with  her  sweetest  friend;  she  could  no  longer  look  into 
his  heart  and  find  it  written  in  the  same  language  as  her 
own;  she  could  no  longer  think  of  him  as  the  sun  which 
radiated  happiness  upon  her  life,  for  she  had  turned  to 
him  once,  and  he  had  breathed  upon  her  black  and  chilly, 
radiated  blackness  and  frost.  To  put  the  whole  matter  in 
a  word,  she  was  b^inniog,  although  ever  so  slightly,  to 
fall  out  of  love. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  PRODIGAL  FATHER  GOES  ON  FROM  STRENGTH  TO 

STRENGTH 

We  will  not  follow  all  the  steps  of  the  Admiral's  return 
and  installation,  but  hurry  forward  towards  the  catas- 
trophe, merely  chronicling:  by  the  way  a  few  salient  in- 
cidents, wherein  we  must  rely  entirely  upon  the  evidence 
of  Richard,  for  Esther  to  this  day  has  never  opened  her 
mouth  upon  this  trying  passa^re  of  her  life,  and  as  for  the 
Admiral — ^well,  that  naval  officer,  though  still  alive,  and 
now  more  suitably  installed  in  a  seaport  town  where  he 
has  a  telescope  and  a  flag  in  his  front  garden,  is  incapable 
of  throwing  the  slightest  gleam  of  light  upon  the  affair. 
Often  and  often  has  he  remarked  to  the  present  writer: 

•'If  I  know  what  it  was  all  about,  sir,  I'll  be "  in 

short,  be  what  I  hope  he  will  not.  And  then  he  will  look 
across  at  his  daughter's  portrait,  a  photograph,  shake  his 
head  with  an  amused  appearance,  and  mix  himself  another 
grog  by  way  of  consolation.  Once  I  have  heard  him  go 
further,  and  express  his  feelings  with  regard  to  Esther  in 
a  single  but  eloquent  word.  "A  minx,  sir,"  he  said,  not 
in  anger,  rather  in  amusement;  and  he  cordially  drank  her 
health  upon  the  back  of  it.  His  worst  enemy  must  admit 
him  to  be  a  man  without  malice;  he  never  bore  a  grudge 
in  his  life,  lacking  the  necessary  taste  and  industry  of 
attention. 

Yet  it  was  during  this  obscure  period  that  the  drama 
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was  really  performed;  and  its  scene  was  in  the  heart  of 
Esther,  shut  away  from  all  eyes.  Had  this  warm,  up- 
rifi^hty  sullen  girl  been  differently  used  by  destiny,  had 
events  come  upon  her  even  in  a  different  succession,  for 
some  things  lead  easily  to  others,  the  whole  course  of  this 
tale  would  have  been  changed,  and  Esther  never  would 
have  run  away.  As  it  was,  through  a  series  of  acts  and 
words  of  which  we  know  but  few,  and  a  series  of  thoughts 
which  any  one  may  imagine  for  himself,  she  was  awakened 
in  four  days  from  the  dream  of  a  life. 

The  first  tangible  cause  of  disenchantment  was  when 
Dick  brought  home  a  painter's  arsenal  on  Friday  evening. 
The  Admiral  was  in  the  chimney-comer,  once  more  "sir- 
nipping"  some  brandy-and-water,  and  Esther  sat  at  the 
table  at  work.  They  both  came  forward  to  greet  the  new 
arrival;  and  the  girl,  relieving  him  of  his  monstrous 
burthen,  proceeded  to  display  her  offerings  to  her  father. 
Van  Tromp's  countenance  fell  several  degrees;  he  became 
quite  querulous. 

"God  bless  me,"  he  said;  and  then,  "I  must  really  ask 
you  not  to  interfere,  child,"  in  a  tone  of  undisguised 

hostility. 

"Father,"  she  said,  "forgive  me;  I  knew  you  had 
given  up  your  art " 

"Oh,  yes,"  cried  the  Admiral;  "I've  done  with  it  to 
the  judgment  day!" 

"Pardon  me  again,"  she  said  firmly,  "but  I  do  not,  I 
can  not  think  that  you  are  right  in  this.  Suppose  the 
world  is  unjust,  suppose  that  no  one  understands  you,  you 
have  still  a  duty  to  yourself.  And  oh,  don't  spoil  the 
pleasure  of  your  coming  home  to  me;  show  me  that  you 
can  be  my  father  and  yet  not  neglect  your  destiny.  I  am 
not  like  some  daughters;  I  will  not  be  jealous  of  your 
art,  and  I  will  try  to  understand  it. " 
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The  situation  was  odiously  farcical.  Richard  firroaned 
under  it;  he  longed  to  leap  forward  and  denounce  the 
humbug.  And  the  humbug  himself?  Do  you  fancy  he 
was  easier  in  his  mind?  I  am  sure,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  he  was  acftually  miserable;  and  he  betrayed  his  suf- 
ferings by  a  perfectly  silly  and  undignified  access  of  tem- 
per, during  which  he  broke  his  pipe  in  several  places, 
threw  his  brandy-and-water  in  the  fire,  and  employed 
words  which  were  very  plain  although  the  drift  of  them 
was  somewhat  vague.  It  was  of  very  brief  duration. 
Van  Tromp  was  himself  again,  and  in  a  most  delightful 
humour  within  three  minutes  of  the  first  explosion. 

"I  am  an  old  fool,"  he  said  frankly.  ''I  was  spoiled 
when  a  child.  As  for  you,  Esther,  you  take  after  your 
mother;  you  have  a  morbid  sense  of  duty,  particularly 
for  others;  strive  against  it,  my  dear — strive  against  it. 
And  as  for  the  pigments,  well,  TU  use  them  some  of  these 
days;  and  to  show  that  I'm  in  earnest,  Pll  get  Dick  here 
to  prepare  a  canvas." 

Dick  was  put  to  this  menial  task  forthwith,  the  Ad- 
miral not  even  watching  how  he  did,  but  quite  occupied 
with  another  grog  and  a  pleasant  vein  of  talk. 

A  little  after  Esther  arose,  and  making  some  pretext, 
good  or  bad,  went  off  to  bed.  Dick  was  left  hobbled  by 
the  canvas,  and  was  subjected  to  Van  Tromp  for  about  an 
hour. 

The  next  day,  Saturday,  it  is  believed  that  little  inter- 
course took  place  between  Esther  and  her  father;  but 
towards  the  afternoon  Dick  met  the  latter  returning  from 
the  direction  of  the  inn,  where  he  had  struck  up  quite  a 
friendship  with  the  landlord.  Dick  wondered  who  paid 
for  these  excursions,  and  at  the  thought  that  the  repro- 
bate must  get  his  pocket-money  where  he  got  his  board 
and  lodging,  from  poor  Esther's  generosity,  he  had  it 
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almost  in  his  heart  to  knock  the  old  gentleman  down. 
He,  on  his  part,  was  full  of  airs  and  graces  and  geniality. 

"Dear  Dick/'  he  said,  taking  his  arm,  "this  is  neigh- 
bourly of  you;  it  shows  your  tact  to  meet  me  when  I  had 
a  wish  for  you.  I  am  in  pleasant  spirits;  and  it  is  then 
that  I  desire  a  friend." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  so  happy,"  retorted 
Dick  bitterly.  "There's  certainly  not  much  to  trouble 
you. ' ' 

"No,"  assented  the  Admiral,  "not  much.  I  got  out  of 
it  in  time;  and  here — ^well,  here  everything  pleases  me. 
I  am  plain  in  my  tastes.  A  propos,  you  have  never  asked 
me  how  I  liked  my  daughter." 

"No/'  said  Dick  roundly;  "I  certainly  have  not." 

"Meaning  you  will  not.  And  why,  Dick?  She  is  my 
daughter,  of  course;  but  then  I  am  a  man  of  the  world 
and  a  man  of  taste,  and  perfectly  qualified  to  give  an 
opinion  with  impartiality — ^yes,  Dick,  with  impartiality. 
Frankly,  I  am  not  disappointed  in  her.  She  has  good 
looks;  she  has  them  from  her  mother.  She  is  devoted, 
quite  devoted  to  me " 

"She  is  the  best  woman  in  the  world!  "broke  out  Dick. 

"Dick,"  cried  the  Admiral,  stopping  short;  "I  have 
been  expecting  this.  Let  us — let  us  go  back  to  the  'Tre* 
vanion  Arms,'  and  talk  this  matter  out  over  a  bottle." 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Dick.  "You  have  had  far  too 
much  already." 

The  parasite  was  on  the  point  of  resenting  this;  but  a 
look  at  Dick's  face,  and  some  recollections  of  the  terms 
on  which  they  had  stood  in  Paris,  came  to  the  aid  of  his 
wisdom  and  restrained  him. 

"As  yoUs  please,"  he  said;  "although  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean — nor  care.  But  let  us  walk,  if  you  prefer  it. 
You  are  still  a  young  man;  when  you  are  my  age 
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But,  however,  to  continue.  You  please  me,  Dick;  you 
have  pleased  me  from  the  first;  and  to  say  truth,  Esther 
is  a  trifle  fantastic,  and  will  be  better  when  she  is  mar- 
ried. She  has  means  of  her  own,  as  of  course  you  are 
aware.  They  come,  like  the  looks,  from  her  poor,  dear, 
good  creature  of  a  mother.  She  was  blessed  in  her 
mother.  I  mean  she  shall  be  blessed  in  her  husband,  and 
you  are  the  man,  Dick,  you  and  not  another,  lliis  very 
nifirht  I  will  sound  her  affections.'' 

Dick  stood  acrhast. 

"Mr.  Van  Tromp,  I  implore  you,"  he  said;  "do  what 
you  please  with  yourself,  but,  for  Crod's  sake,  let  your 
dau£rhter  alone." 

**It  is  my  duty,"  replied  the  Admiral,  "and  between 
ourselves,  you  rogrue,  my  inclination  too.  I  am  as  match- 
making as  a  dowa^rer.  It  will  be  more  discreet  for  you 
to  stay  away  to-night.  Farewell.  You  leave  your  case 
in  good  hands;  I  have  the  tact  of  these  little  matters  by 
heart;  it  is  not  my  first  attempt." 

All  arguments  were  in  vain;  the  old  rascal  stuck  to  his 
point;  nor  did  Richard  conceal  from  himself  how  seriously 
this  might  injure  his  prospects,  and  he  fought  hard.  Once 
there  came  a  glimmer  of  hope.  The  Admiral  again  pro- 
posed an  adjournment  to  the '  'Trevanion  Arms,  *  *  and  when 
Dick  had  once  more  refused,  it  hung  for  a  moment  in  the 
balance  whether  or  not  the  old  toper  would  return  there 
by  himself.  Had  he  done  so,  of  course  Dick  could  have 
taken  to  his  heels,  and  warned  Esther  of  what  was  com- 
ing, and  of  how  it  had  begun.  But  the  Admiral,  after  a 
pause,  decided  for  the  brandy  at  home,  and  made  off  in 
that  direction. 

We  have  no  details  of  the  sounding. 

Next  day  the  Admiral  was  observed  in  the  parish 
church,  very  properly  dressed.     He  found  the  places,  and 
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joined  in  response  and  hymn,  as  to  the  manner  bom,  and 
his  appearance,  as  he  intended  it  should,  attracted  some 
attention  amonsr  the  worshippers.  Old  Naseby,  for  in- 
stance, had  observed  him. 

'  'There  was  a  dmnken-lookinfir  blackguard  opposite  us 
in  church,"  he  said  to  his  son  as  they  drove  home;  "do 
you  know  who  he  was?" 

*'Some  fellow — ^Van  Tromp,  I  believe,"  said  Dick. 

"A  foreigner  too!"  observed  the  Squire. 

Dick  could  not  sufficiently  congratulate  himself  on  the 
escape  he  had  effected.  Had  the  Admiral  met  him  with 
his  father,  what  would  have  been  the  result?  And  could 
such  a  catastrophe  be  long  postponed?  It  seemed  to  him 
as  if  the  storm  were  nearly  ripe;  and  it  was  so  more 
nearly  than  he  thought. 

He  did  not  go  to  the  cottage  in  the  afternoon,  with- 
held by  fear  and  shame;  but  when  dinner  was  over  at 
Naseby  House,  and  the  Squire  had  gone  off  into  a  comfort- 
able doze,  Dick  slipped  out  of  the  room,  and  ran  across 
country,  in  part  to  save  time,  in  part  to  save  his  own 
courage  from  growing  cold;  for  he  now  hated  the  notion 
of  the  cottage  or  the  Admiral,  and  if  he  did  not  hate,  at 
least  feared  to  think  of  Esther.  He  had  no  clue  to  her  re- 
flections; but  he  could  not  conceal  from  his  own  heart 
that  he  must  have  sunk  in  her  esteem,  and  the  spectacle 
of  her  infatuation  galled  him  like  an  insult. 

He  knocked  and  was  admitted.  The  room  looked  very 
much  as  on  his  last  visit,  with  Esther  at  the  table  and 
Van  Tromp  beside  the  fire;  but  the  expression  of  the  two 
faces  told  a  very  different  story.  The  girl  was  paler 
than  usual ;  her  eyes  were  dark,  the  colour  seemed  to  have 
faded  from  round  them,  and  her  swiftest  glance  was  as 
intent  as  a  stare.  The  appearance  of  the  Admiral,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  roi^,  and  flabby,  and  moist;  his  jowl 
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hvmg  over  his  shirt  collar,  his  smile  was  loose  and  wan- 
derinfir,  and  he  had  so  far  relaxed  the  natural  control  of 
his  eyes,  that  one  of  them  was  aimed  inward,  as  if  to 
catch  the  s^owth  of  the  carbuncle.  We  are  warned 
a^inst  bad  judgments;  but  the  Admiral  was  certainly 
not  sober.  He  made  no  attempt  to  rise  when  Richard 
entered,  but  waved  his  pipe  flifirhtily  in  the  air,  and  firave 
a  leer  of  welcome.  Esther  took  as  little  notice  of  him  as 
might  be. 

"Aha!  Dick!"  cried  the  painter.  ''I've  been  to 
church;  I  have,  upon  my  word.  And  I  saw  you  there, 
though  you  didn't  see  me.  And  I  saw  a  devilish  pretty 
woman,  by  Gad.  If  it  were  not  for  this  baldness,  and  a 
kind  of  crapulous  air  I  can't  dioguise  from  myself — if  it 
weren't  for  this  and  that  and  t'other  thing — I — ^I've  for- 
got what  I  was  saying.  Not  that  that  matters,  I've  heaps 
of  things  to  say.  I'm  in  a  communicative  vein  to-night. 
I'll  let  out  all  my  cats,  even  unto  seventy  times  seven. 
I'm  in  what  I  call  the  stage,  and  all  I  desire  is  a  listener, 
although  he  were  deaf,  to  be  as  happy  as  Nebuchadnezzar. ' ' 

Of  the  two  hours  which  followed  upon  this  it  is  unnec- 
essary to  give  more  than  a  sketch.  The  Admiral  was  ex- 
tremely silly,  now  and  then  amusing,  and  never  really 
offensive.  It  was  plain  that  he  kept  in  view  the  presence 
of  his  daughter,  and  chose  subjects  and  a  character  of 
language  that  should  not  offend  a  lady.  On  almost  any 
other  occasion  Dick  would  have  enjoyed  the  scene.  Van 
Tromp's  egotism,  flown  with  drink,  struck  a  pitch  above 
mere  vanity.  He  became  candid  and  explanatory;  sought 
to  take  his  auditors  entirely  into  his  confidence,  and  tell 
them  his  inmost  conviction  about  himself.  Between  his 
self-knowledge,  which  was  considerable,  and  his  vanity, 
which  was  immense,  he  had  created  a  strange  hybrid 
animal,  and  called  it  by  his  own  name.     How  he  would 
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plume  his  feathers  over  virtues  which  would  have  glad- 
dened the  heart  of  Ceesar  or  St.  Paul;  and  anon,  complete 
hia  own  portrait  with  one  of  those  touches  of  pitiless 
realism  which  the  satirist  so  often  seeks  in  vain. 

'*Now»  there's  Dick/'  he  said,  ''he's  shrewd;  he  saw 
through  me  the  first  time  we  met,  and  told  me  so — ^told 
me  so  to  my  face,  which  I  had  the  virtue  to  keep.  I  bear 
you  no  malice  for  it,  Dick;  you  were  rigiit;  I  am  a 
humbug." 

You  may  fancy  how  Esther  quailed  at  tiiis  new  feature 
of  the  meeting  between  her  two  idols. 

And  then,  again,  in  a  parenthesis: 

''That,"  said  Van  Tromp,  "was  when  I  had  to  paint 
those  dirty  daubs  of  mine." 

And  a  little  further  on,  lau£^ingly  said,  perhaps,  but 
yet  with  an  air  of  truth:  "I  never  had  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation in  sponging  upon  any  human  creature." 

Thereupon  Dick  got  up. 

"I  think,  perhaps,  he  said,  "we  had  better  all  bethink- 
ing of  going  to  bed."  And  he  smiled  with  a  feeble  and 
deprecatory  smile. 

"Not  at  all,"  cried  the  Admiral,  "I  know  a  trick 
worth  two  of  that.  Puss  here,"  indicating  his  daughter, 
"shall  go  to  bed;  and  you  and  I  will  keep  it  up  till  all's 
blue." 

Thereupon  Esther  arose  in  sullen  glory.  She  had  sat 
and  listened  for  two  mortal  hours  while  her  idol  defiled 
himself  and  sneered  away  his  godhead.  One  by  one,  her 
illusions  had  departed ;  and  now  he  wished  to  order  her  to 
bed  in  her  own  house!  now  he  called  her  Puss!  now,  even 
as  he  uttered  the  words,  toppling  on  his  chair,  he  broke 
the  stem  of  his  tobacco  pipe  in  three!  Never  did  the 
dieep  turn  upon  her  shearer  with  a  more  commanding 
front.  Her  voice  was  calm,  her  enunciation  a  little  slow, 
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but  prefectly  distinct,  and  she  stood  before  him,  as  she 
spoke,  in  the  simplest  and  most  maidenly  attitude. 

"No/'  she  said,  "Mr.  Naseby  will  have  the  goodness 
to  go  home  at  once,  and  you  will  go  to  bed." 

The  broken  fragments  of  pipe  fell  from  the  Admiral's 
fingers;  he  seemed  by  his  countenance  to  have  lived  too 
long  in  a  world  unworthy  of  him;  but  it  is  an  odd  cir- 
cumstance, he  attempted  no  reply,  and  sat  thunderstruck, 
with  open  mouth. 

Dick  she  motioned  sharply  towards  the  door»  and  .he 
could  only  obey  her.  In  the  porch,  finding  she  was  close 
behind  him,  he  ventured  to  pause  and  whisper,  ''You 
have  done  right." 

"1  have  doneas  I  pleased,"  she  said.    "Canhe paint?" 

"Many  people  like  his  paintings,"  returned  Dick,  in 
stifled  tones;  "I  never  did;  I  never  said  I  did,"  he  added, 
fiercely  defending  himself  before  he  was  attacked. 

"I  ask  you  if  he  can  paint. 

"I  will  not  be  put  off.    Can  he  paint?"  she  r^^eated. 

"No,"  said  Dick. 

"Does  he  even  like  it?" 

"Not  now,  I  believe." 

"And  he  is  drunk?" — she  leaned  upon  the  word  with 
hatred. 

"He  has  been  drinking." 

"Go,"  she  said,  and  was  turning  to  re-enter  the  house 
when  another  thought  arrested  her.  "Meet  me  to-mor- 
row morning  at  the  stile,"  she  said. 

"I  will,"  replied  Dick. 

And  then  the  door  closed  behind  her,  and  Dick  was 

alone  in  the  darkness.    There  was  still  a  chink  of  light 

above  the  sill,  a  warm,  mild  glow  behind  the  window; 

^he  roof  of  the  cottage  and  some  of  the  banks  and  hazels 

were  defined  in  denser  darkness  against  the  sky;  but  ail 
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else  was  formless,  breathless,  and  noiseless  like  the  pit. 
Dick  remained  as  she  had  left  Vim,  standing  squarely  on 
one  foot  and  resting  only  on  the  toe  of  the  other,  and  as 
he. stood  he  listened  with  his  soul.  The  sound  of  a  chair 
pushed  sharply  over  the  floor  startled  his  heart  into  his 
mouth;  but  the  silence  which  had  thus  been  disturbed 
settled  back  again  at  once  upon  the  cottage  and  its  vicin- 
ity. What  took  place  during  this  interval  is  a  secret 
from  the  world  of  men;  but  when  it  was  over  the  voice 
of  Esther  spoke  evenly  and  without  interruption  for  per- 
haps half  a  minute  and  as  soon  as  that  ceased  heavy  and 
uncertain  footfalls  crossed  the  parlour  and  mounted  lurch- 
ing up  the  stairs.  The  girl  had  tamed  her  father,  Van 
Tromp  had  gone  obediently  to  bed;  so  much  was  obvious 
to  the  watcher  in  the  road.  And  yet  he  still  waited, 
straining  his  ears,  and  with  terror  and  sickness  at  his 
heart;  for  if  Esther  had  followed  her  father,  if  she  had 
even  made  one  movement  in  this  great  conspiracy  of  men 
and  nature  to  be  still,  Dick  must  have  had  instant  knowl- 
edge of  it  from  his  station  before  the  door;  and  if  she 
had  not  moved,  must  she  not  have  fainted?  or  might  she 
not  be  dead? 

He  could  hear  the  cottage  clock  deliberately  measure 
out  the  seconds;  time  stood  still  with  him;  an  almost 
superstitious  terror  took  command  of  his  faculties;  at 
last,  he  could  bear  no  more,  and  springing  through  the 
little  garden  in  two  bounds,  he  put  his  face  against  the 
window.  The  blind,  which  had  not  been  drawn  fully 
down,  left  an  open  chink  about  an  inch  in  height  along 
the  bottom  of  the  glass,  and  the  whole  parlour  was  thus 
exposed  to  Dick's  investigation.  Elsther  sat  upright  at 
the  table,  her  head  resting  on  her  hand,  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  candle.  Her  brows  were  slightly  bent,  her 
mouth  slightly  open;  her  whole  attitude  so  still  and  set- 
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tied  that  Dick  could  hardly  fancy  that  she  breathed.  She 
had  not  stirred  at  the  sound  of  Dick's  arrival.  Soon 
after,  making:  a  considerable  disturbance  amid  the  vast' 
silence  of  the  night,  the  clock  lifted  up  its  voice,  whined 
for  awhile  like  a  iMurtridge,  and  then  eleven  times  hooted 
like  a  cuckoo.  Still  Eisther  continued  immovable  and 
gazed  upon  the  candle.  Midnight  followed,  and  then  one 
of  the  morning;  and  still  she  had  not  stirred,  nor  had 
Richard  Naseby  dared  to  quit  the  window.  And  then 
about  half -past  one,  the  candle  she  had  been  thus  intently 
watching  flared  up  into  a  last  blaze  of  paper,  and  she 
leaped  to  her  feet  with  an  ejaculation,  looked  about 
her  once,  blew  out  the  light,  turned  round,  and  was  heard 
rapidly  mounting  the  staircase  in  the  dark. 

Dick  was  left  once  more  alone  to  darkness  and  to  that 
dulled  and  dogged  state  of  mind  when  a  man  thinks  that 
misery  must  now  have  done  her  worst,  and  is  almost  glad 
to  think  so.  He  turned  and  walked  slowly  towards  the 
stile;  she  had  told  him  no  hour,  and  he  was  determined, 
whenever  she  came,  that  she  should  find  him  waiting.  As 
he  got  there  the  day  began  to  dawn,  and  he  leaned  over  a 
hurdle  and  beheld  the  shadows  flee  away.  Up  went  the 
sun  at  last  out  of  a  bank  of  clouds  that  were  already  dis- 
banding in  the  east;  a  herald  wind  had  already  sprung  up 
to  sweep  the  leafy  earth  and  scatter  the  congregated 
dewdrops.  "Alas!"  thought  Dick  Naseby,  "how  can  any 
other  day  come  so  distastefully  to  me?"  He  still  wanted 
his  experience  of  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  ELOPEMENT 

It  was  probably  oil  the  stroke  of  ten«  and  Dick  had 
been  half  asleep  for  some  time  a^rainst  the  bank,  when 
Esther  came  np  the  road  carrying  a  bundle.  Some  kind 
of  instinct,  or  perhaps  the  distant  light  footfalls,  re- 
called him,  while  she  was  still  a  good  way  off,  to  the  pos* 
session  of  his  faculties,  and  he  half  raised  himself  and 
blinked  upon  the  world.  It  took  him  some  time  to  re- 
collect his  thoughts  He  had  awakened  with  a  certain 
blank  and  childish  sense  of  pleasure;  but  this  feeling 
gradually  died  away,  and  was  then  suddenly  and  stun- 
ningly succeeded  by  a  conviction  of  the  truth.  The  whole 
story  of  the  past  night  sprang  into  his  mind  with  every 
detail,  as  by  an  exercise  of  the  direct  and  speedy  sense  of 
sight,  and  he  arose  from  the  ditch  and,  with  rueful  cour- 
age, went  to  meet  his  love. 

She  came  up  to  him  steady  and  fast,  her  face  still  pale, 
but  to  all  appearance  perfectly  composed;  and  she  showed 
neither  surprise,  relief,  nor  pleasure  at  finding  her  lover 
on  the  spot.     Nor  did  she  offer  him  her  hand. 

''Here  I  am,"  said  he. 

''Yes,'*  she  replied;  and  then,  without  a  pause  or  any 
change  of  voice,  "I  want  you  to  take  me  away,"  she 
added. 

"Away?"  he  repeated.     "How?    Where?" 

"To-day,"  she  said.  "I  do  not  care  where  it  is,  but 
I  want  you  to  take  me  away." 

665 
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Tor  how  lougl  I  do  not  understand/'  gasped  Dick. 
I  shall  never  come  back  here  any  more/'  was  all  she 
answered. 

Wild  words  uttered,  as  these  were,  with  perfect  quiet 
of  manner,  exercise  a  double  influence  on  the  hearer's 
mind.  Dick  was  confounded;  he  recovered  from  astonish- 
ment only  to  fall  into  doubt  and  alarm.  He  looked  upon 
her  frozen  attitude,  so  discourafiriog  for  a  lover  to  be- 
hold, andt  recoiled  from  the  thoufirhts  which  it  suss^sted. 
'To  me?"  he  asked.  "Are  you  comings  to  me,  ESsther?" 
I  want  you  to  take  me  away,"  she  repeated,  with 
weary  impatience.  "Take  me  away — ^take  me  away  from 
here." 

The  situation  was  not  sufficiently  defined.  Dick  asked 
himself  with  concern  whether  she  were  altogether  in  her 
right  wits.  To  take  her  away,  to  marry  her,  to  work  off 
his  hands  for  her  support,  Dick  was  content  to  do  all  this 
yet  he  rcKjuired  some  show  of  love  on  her  part.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  tough-hided  and  small-hearted  males  who 
would  marry  their  love  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  rather 
than  not  marry  her  at  all.  He  desired  that  a  woman 
should  come  to  his  arms  with  an  attractive  willingness, 
if  not  with  ardour.  And  Esther's  bearing  was  more  that 
of  despair  than  that  of  love.  It  chilled  him  and  taught 
him  wisdom. 

"Dearest,"  he  urged,  "tell  me  what  you  wish,  and  you 
shall  have  it;  tell  me  your  thoughts,  and  then  I  can  advise 
you.  But  to  go  from  here  without  a  plan,  without  fore- 
thought, in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  is  madder  than  mad- 
ness, and  can  help  nothing.  I  am  not  speaking  like  a 
man,  but  I  speak  the  truth;  and  I  tell  you  again,  the 
thing's  absurd,  and  wrong,  and  hurtful." 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  lowering,  languid  look  of 
wrath. 
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''So  yon  will  not  take  me?''  she  said.  "Well,  I  will 
go  alone." 

And  she  began  to  step  forward  on  her  way.  Bat  he 
threw  himself  before  her. 

"Esther,  Esther!''  he  cried. 

"Let  me  go — don't  tonch  me — ^what  right  have  you  to 
interfere?  Who  are  you,  to  touch  me?"  she  flashed  out, 
shrill  with  anger. 

Then  being  made  bold  by  her  yiolence,  he  took  her 
firmly,  almost  roughly,  by  the  arm,  and  held  her  while 
he  spoke. 

"You  know  well  who  I  am,  and  what  I  am,  and  that  I 
love  you.  You  say  I  will  not  help  you;  but  your  heart 
knows  the  contrary.  It  is  you  who  will  not  help  me;  for 
you  will  not  tell  me  what  you  want.  You  see — or  you 
could  see,  if  you  took  the  pains  to  look — ^how  I  have 
waited  here  all  night  to  be  ready  at  your  service.  I  only 
asked  information;  I  only  urged  you  to  consider;  and  I 
still  urge  you  to  think  better  of  your  fancies.  But  if 
your  mind  is  made  up,  so  be  it;  I  will  beg  no  longer;  I 
will  give  you  my  order;  and  I  will  not  allow — ^not  allow 
you  to  go  hence  alone." 

Sbe  looked  at  him  for  awhile  with  cold,  unkind  scru- 
tiny, like  one  who  tries  the  temper  of  a  tool. 

"Well,  take  me  away  then,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh. 

''Good,"  said  Dick.  "Come  with  me  to  the  stables; 
there  we  shall  get  the  pony-trap  and  drive  to  the  junction. 

To-night  you  shall  be  in  London.  I  am  yours  so  wholly 
that  no  words  can  make  me  more  so;  and,  besides,  you 
know  it,  and  the  words  are  needless.  May  Grod  help  me 
to  be  good  to  you,  Elsther — ^may  God  help  me!  for  I  see 
that  you  will  not." 

So,  without  more  speech,  they  set  out  together,  and 
were  already  got  some  distance  from  the  spot,  ere  he  ob- 
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served  that  she  was  still  carrying  the  hand-bag.  She  gave 
it  up  to  him,  passively,  but  when  he  offered  her  his  arm, 
merely  shook  her  head  and  pursed  up  her  lips.  The  son 
shone  clearly  and  pleasantly;  the  wind  was  fresh  and  brisk 
upon  their  faces,  and  smelt  racily  of  woods  and  meadows. 
Afi  they  went  down  into  the  Valley  of  the  Thjone,  the 
babble  of  the  stream  rose  into  the  air  like  a  perennial 
laughter.  On  the  far-away  hills,  sunburst  and  shadow 
raced  along  'the  slopes  and  leaped  from  [peak  to  peak. 
Earth,  air,  and  water,  each  seemed  in  better  health  and 
had  more  of  the  shrewd  salt  of  life  in  them  than  upon 
ordinary  mornings;  and  from  east  to  west,  from  the  low- 
est glen  to  the  height  of  heaven,  from  every  look  and 
touch  and  scent,  a  human  creature  could  gather  the  most 
encouraging  intelligence  as  to  the  durability  and  spirit  of 
the  universe. 

Through  all  this  walked  Esther,  picking  her  small  steps 
like  a  bird,  but  silent  and  with  a  cloud  under  her  thick 
eyebrows.  She  seemed  insensible,  not  only  of  nature, 
but  of  the  presence  of  her  companion.  She  was  altogether 
engrossed  in  herself,  and  looked  neither  to  right  nor  to 
left,  but  straight  before  her  on  the  road.  When  they 
came  to  the  bridge,  however,  she  halted,  leaned  on  the 
parapet,  and  stared  for  a  moment  at  the  clear,  brown 
pool,  and  swift,  transient  snowdrift  of  the  rapids. 

^'I  am  going  to  drink,''  she  said;  and  descended  the 
winding  footpath  to  the  margin. 

There  she  drank  greedily  in  her  hands,  and  washed  her 
temples  with  water.  The  coolness  seemed  to  break,  for 
an  instant,  the  spell  that  lay  upon  her;  for,  instead  of 
hastening  forward  again  in  her  dull,  indefatigable  tramp, 
she  stood  still  where  she  was,  for  near  a  minute,  looking 
straight  before  her.  And  Dick  from  above  on  the  bridge 
where  he  stood  to  watch  her,  saw  a  strange,  equivocal 
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smile  dawn  slowly  on  her  face  and  pass  away  a^rain  at 
•once  and  suddenly,  leaving  her  as  grave  as  ever;  and  the 
sense  of  distance,  which  it  is  so  cruel  for  a  lover  to  en- 
dure, pressed  with  every  moment  more  heavily  on  her 
companion.  Her  thoughts  were  all  secret;  her  heart  was 
locked  and  bolted;  and  he  stood  without,  vainly  wooing 
her  with  his  eyes. 

"Do  you  feel  better?''  asked  Dick,  as  she  at  last  re- 
joined him;  and  after  the  constraint  of  so  long  a  silence, 
his  voice  sounded  foreign  to  his  own  ears. 

She  looked  at  him  for  an  appreciable  fraction  of  a 
minute  ere  she  answered,  and  when  she  did,  it  was  in  the 
monogyllable— ''Yes." 

Dick's  solicitude  was  nipped  and  frosted.  His  words 
died  away  on  his  tongue.  E}ven  his  eyes,  despairing  of 
encouragement,  ceased  to  attend  on  hers.  And  they  went 
on  in  silence  through  Kirton  hamlet,  where  an  old  man 
followed  them  with  his  eyes,  and  perhaps  envied  them 
their  youth  and  love;  and  across  the  ivy  beck  where  the 
mill  was  splashing  and  grumbling  low  thunder  to  itself  in 
the  chequered  shadow  of  the  dell,  and  the  miller  before 
the  door  was  beating  flour  from  his  hands  as  he  whistled 
a  modulation;  and  up  by  the  high  spinney,  whence  they 
saw  the  mountains  upon  either  hand;  and  down  the  hill 
again  to  the  back  courts  and  offices  of  Naseby  House. 
Elsther  had  kept  ahead  all  the  way,  and  Dick  plodded 
obediently  in  her  wake;  but  as  they  neared  the  stables,  he 
pushed  on  and  took  the  lead.  He  would  have  preferred 
her  to  await  him  in  the  road  while  he  went  on  and  brought 
the  carriage  back,  but  after  so  many  repulses  and  rebuffs 
he  lacked  courage  to  offer  the  suggestion.  Perhaps,  too, 
he  felt  it  wiser  to  keep  his  convoy  within  sight.  So 
they  entered  the  yard  in  Indian  file,  like  a  tramp  and 
his  wife. 
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The  firroom'seyebrowJB  rose  as  he  received  the  order  for 
the  pony-phaeton,  and  kept  rising  durinsr  all  his  prepara- 
tions. E^Bther  stood  bolt  upright  and  looked  steadily  at 
some  chickens  in  the  comer  of  the  yard.  Master  Richard 
himself,  thought  the  groom,  was  not  in  his  ordinary;  for 
in  truth,  he  carried  the  hand-bag  like  a  talisman,  and 
either  stood  listless,  or  set  off  suddenly  walking  in  one 
direction  after  another  with  brisk,  decisive  footsteps. 
Moreover,  he  had  apparently  neglected  to  wash  his  hands, 
and  bore  the  air  of  one  returning  from  a  prolonged  nut^ 
ting  ramble.  Upon  the  groom's  countenance  there  b^ran 
to  grow  up  an  expression  as  of  one  about  to  whistle. 
And  hardly  had  the  carriage  turned  the  comer  and  rattled 
into  the  highroad  with  [this  inexplicable  pair,  than  the 
whistle  broke  forth — prolonged,  and  low,  and  tremulous; 
and  the  groom,  already  so  far  relieved,  vented  the  rest  of 
his  surprise  in  one  simple  English  word,  friendly  to  the 
mouth  of  Jack-tar  and  the  sooty  pitman,  and  hurried  to 
spread  the  news  round  the  servants'  hall  of  Naseby  House, 
Luncheon  would  be  on  the  table  in  little  beyond  an  hour; 
and  the  Squire,  on  sitting  down,  would  hardly  fail  to  ask 
for  Master  Richard.  Hence,  as  the  intelligent  reader  can 
foresee,  this  groom  has  a  part  to  play  in  the  imbroglio. 

Meantime,  Dick  had  been  thinking  deeply  and  bitterly. 
It  seemed  to  him  as  if  his  love  had  gone  from  him  indeed, 
yet  gone  but  a  little  way;  as  if  he  needed  but  to  find  the 
right  touch  or  intonation,  and  her  heart  would  recognise 
him  and  be  melted.  Yet  he  durst  not  open  his  mouth, 
and  drove  in  silence  till  they  had  passed  the  main  park- 
gates  and  turned  into  the  cross-cut  lane  along  the  wall. 
Then  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  it  must  be  now,  or  never. 

"Gan'tyou  see  you  are  killing  me?"  he  cried.  **Sgeak 
to  me,  look  at  me,  treat  me  like  a  human  man." 

She  turned  slowly  and  looked  him  in  the  face  with  eyes 
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that  seemed  kinder.  He  dropped  the  reins  and  caught  her 
handy  and  she  made  no  resistance  although  her  touch  was 
unresponsive.  But  when,  throwing  one  arm  round  her 
waist,  he  sought  to  kiss  her  lips,  not  like  a  lover  indeed, 
not  because  he  wanted  to  do  so,  but  as  a  desperate  man 
who  puts  his  fortunes  to  the  touch,  she  drew  away  from 
him,  with  a  knot  in  her  forehead,  backed  and  shied  about 
fiercely  with  her  head,  and  pushed  him  from  her  with  her 
hand.  Then  there  was  no  room  left  for  doubt,  and  Dick 
saw,  as  clear  as  sunlight,  that  she  had  a  distaste  or  nour- 
ished a  grudge  against  him. 

''Then  you  don't  love  me?"  he  said,  drawing  back  from 
her,  he  also,  as  though  her  touch  had  burnt  him;  and  then, 
as  she  made  no  answer,  he  repeated  with  another  intona- 
tion, imperious  and  yet  still  pathetic, '  'You  don't  love  me, 
do  you,  do  you?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  replied.  "Why  do  you  ask  me? 
Ob,  how  should  I  know?  It  has  all  been  lies  together — 
lies,  and  lies,  and  lies!" 

He  cried  her  name  sharply,  like  a  man  who  has  taken 
a  physical  hurt,  and  that  was  the  last  w^rd  that  either  of 
them  spoke  until  they  reached  Thymebury  Junction. 

This  was  a  station  isolated  in  the  midst  of  moorlands, 
yet  living  on  the  great  up-line  to  London.  The  nearest 
town,  Thymebury  itself,  was  seven  miles  distant  along 
the  branch  they  call  the  Vale  of  Thyme  Railway.  It  was 
now  nearly  half  an  hour  past  noon,  the  down  train  had 
just  gone  by,  and  there  would  be  no  more  traffic  at  the 
junction  until  half -past  three,  when  the  local  train  comes 
in  to  meet  the  up  express  at  a  quarter  before  four.  The 
atationmaster  had  already  gone  off  to  his  garden,  which 
was  half  a  mile  away  in  a  hollow  of  the  moor;  a  porter, 
who  was  just  leaving,  took  charge  of  the  phaeton,  and 
promised  to  return  it  before  night  to  Naseby  House;  only 
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a  deaf,  snuffy,  and  stem  old  man  remained  to  play  pro- 
priety for  Dick  and  Esther. 

Before  the  phaeton  had  driven  off,  the  girl  had  entered 
the  station  and  seated  herself  upon  a  bench.  The  endless, 
empty  moorlands  stretched  before  her,  entirely  unenclosed, 
and  with  no  boundary  but  the  horizon.  Two  lines  of  rails, 
a  wagron  shed,  and  a  few  tele^rraph  posts  alone  diversified 
the  outlook.  As  for  sounds,  the  silence  was  unbroken 
save  by  the  chant  of  the  telegrraph  wires  and  the  crying:  of 
the  plovers  on  the  waste.  With  the  approach  of  midday 
the  wind  had  more  and  more  fallen,  it  was  now  swelter- 
ing hot,  and  the  air  trembled  in  the  sunshine. 

Dick  paused  for  an  instant  on  the  threshold  of  the  plat- 
form. Then,  in  two  steps,  he  was  by  her  side  and  speak- 
infiT  almost  with  a  sob. 

"'Esther,''  he  said,  "have  pity  on  me.  What  have  I 
done?  Can  you  not  forgive  me?  Esther,  you  loved  me 
once — can  you  not  love  me  still?'* 

"How  can  I  tell  you?  How  am  I  to  know?"  Ae  an- 
swered. "You  are  all  a  lie  to  me — all  a  lie  from  first  to 
last.  You  were  laughing  at  my  folly,  playing  with  me 
like  a  child,  at  the  very  time  when  you  declared  you  loved 
me.  Which  was  true?  was  any  of  it  true?  or  was  it  all, 
all  a  mockery?  I  am  weary  trying  to  find  out.  And  you 
say  I  loved  you;  I  loved  my  father's  friend.  I  never 
loved,  I  never  heard  of,  you,  until  that  man  came  home 
and  I  began  to  find  myself  deceived.  Give  me  back  my 
father,  be  what  you  were  before,  and  you  may  talk  of 
love  indeed." 

"Then  you  cannot  forgive  me — cannot?"  he  asked. 

"I  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  she  answered.  "You  do 
not  understand." 

"Is  that  your  last  word,  Esther?"  said  he,  very  white 
and  biting  his  lip  to  keep  it  still. 
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''Yes;  that  is  my  last  word/'  replied  she. 

''Then  we  are  here  on  false  pretences,  and  we  stay  here 
no  longer,"  he  said.  "Had  you  still  loved  me,  right  or 
wrong,  I  should  have  taken  you  away,  because  then  I 
could  have  made  you  happy.  But  as  it  is — I  must  speak 
plainly — ^what  you  proposed  is  degrading  to  you  and  an 
insult  to  me,  and  a  rank  unkindness  to  your  father.  Your 
father  may  be  this  or  that,  but  you  should  use  him  like  a 
fellow-creature. " 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  flashed.  "I  leave  him  my 
house  and  all  my  money;  it  is  more  than  he  deserves.  I 
wonder  you  dare  speak  to  me  about  that  man.  And  be- 
sides, it  is  all  he  cares  for;  let  him  take  it,  and  let  me 
never  hear  from  him  again." 

"I  thought  you  romantic  about  fathers,"  he  said. 

"Is  that  a  taunt?"  she  demanded. 

"No,"  he  replied,  "it  is  an  argument.  No  one  can 
make  you  like  him,  but  don't  disgrace  him  in  his  own 
eyes.  He  is  old,  Esther,  old  and  broken  down.  Even  I 
am  sorry  for  him,  and  he  has  been  the  loss  of  all  I  cared 
for.  Write  to  your  aunt;  when  I  see  her  answer  you  can 
leave  quietly  and  naturally,  and  I  will  take  you  to  your 
aunt's  door.  But  in  the  meantime  you  must  go  home. 
You  have  no  money,  and  so  you  are  helpless,  and  must  do 
as  I  tell  you;  and  believe  me,  Eisther,  I  do  all  for  your 
good,  and  your  good  only,  so  God  help  me." 

She  had  put  her  hand  into  her  pocket  and  withdrawn  it 
empty. 

"I  counted  upon  you,"  she  wailed. 

"You  counted  rightly,  then,"  he  retorted.  "I  will 
not,  to  please  you  for  a  moment,  make  both  of  us  un- 
happy for  our  lives;  and  since  I  cannot  marry  you,  we 
have  only  been  too  long  away  and  must  go  home  at 
once." 
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"Dick/'  she  cried  suddenly,  ''perhaps  I  miRht — ^per- 
haps in  time — ^perhaps " 

"There  is  no  perhaps  about  the  matter,"  interrupted 
Dick.     "I  must  go  and  bring  the  phaeton." 

And  with  that  he  strode  from  the  station,  all  in  a  glow 
of  passion  and  virtue.  ESsther,  whose  eyes  had  oome  alive 
and  her  cheeks  flushed  during  these  last  words,  relapsed 
in  a  second  into  a  state  of  petrifaction.  She  remained 
without  motion  during  his  absence,  and  when  he  returned 
suffered  herself  to  be  put  back  into  the  phaeton,  and 
driven  off  on  the  return  journey  like  an  idiot  or  a  tired 
child.  Compared  with  what  she  was  now,  her  condition 
of  the  morning  seemed  positively  natural.  She  sat  cold 
and  white  and  silent,  and  there  was  no  speculation  in  her 
eyes.  Poor  Dick  flailed  and  flailed  at  the  pony,  and  onoe 
tried  to  whistle,  but  his  courage  was  going  down;  huge 
clouds  of  despair  gathered  together  in  his  soul,  and  from 
time  to  time  their  darkness  was  divided  by  a  piercing 
flash  of  longing  and  regret.  He  had  lost  his  love — ^he  had 
lost  his  love  for  good. 

The  pony  was  tired,  and  the  hills  very  long  and  steep, 
and  the  air  sultrier  than  ever,  for  now  the  breeze  began 
to  fail  entirely.  It  seemed  as  if  this  miserable  drive 
would  never  be  done,  as  if  poor  Dick  would  never  be  able 
to  go  away  and  be  comfortably  wretched  by  himself;  for 
all  his  desire  was  to  escape  from  her  presence  and  the 
reproach  of  her  averted  looks.  He  had  lost  his  love,  he 
thought — he  had  lost  his  love  for  good. 

They  were  already  not  far  from  the  cottage,  when  his 
heart  again  faltered  and  he  appealed  to  her  once  more, 
speaking  low  and  eagerly  in  broken  phrases. 

"I  cannot  love  without  your  love,"  he  concluded. 

"I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean,"  she  replied,  and 
I  believe  with  perfect  truth. 
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Then/'  said  he,  wounded  to  the  quick,  "your  aunt 
mi^rht  come  and  fetch  you  herself.  Of  course  you  can 
command  me  as  you  please,  but  I  think  it  would  be  bet- 
ter so." 
•*0h  yes,"  she  said  wearily,  * 'better  so." 
This  was  the  only  exchanfire  of  words  between  them  till 
about  four  o'clock;  the  phaeton,  mounting:  the  lane, 
"opened  out"  the  cotta^re  between  the  leafy  banks.  Thin 
smoke  went  straisrht  up  from  the  chimney;  the  flowers  in 
the  irarden,  the  hawthorn  in  the  lane,  hung  down  their 
heads  in  the  heat;  the  stillness  was  broken  only  by  the 
sound  of  hoofs.  For  right  before  the  gate  a  livery  servant 
rode  slowly  up  and  down,  leading  a  saddle  horse.  And  in 
this  last  Dick  shuddered  to  identify  his  father's  chestnut. 
Alas!  poor  Richard,  what  should  this  portend?  The 
servant,  as  in  duty  bound,  dismounted  and  took  the 
phaeton  into  his  keeping,  yet  Dick  thought  he  touched 
his  hat  to  him  with  something  of  a  grin.  Elsther,  passive 
as  ever,  was  helped  out  and  crossed  the  garden  with  a 
slow  and  mechanical  gait,  and  Dick  following  close  behind 
her,  heard  from  within  the  cottage  his  father's  voice  up- 
raised in  anathema,  and  the  shriller  tonea  of  the  Admiral 
responding  in  the  key  of  war. 


CHAPTER  Vm 

BATTLE  BOYAL 

Squirb  Naseby,  on  sittinsr  do?m  to  lunch,  had  inquired 
for  Dick»  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  the  day  before  at 
dinner;  and  the  servant  answerins:  awkwardly  that  Master 
Richard  had  come  back,  but  had  srone  out  again  with  the 
pony-i^iaeton,  his  suspicions  became  aroused,  and  he  cross- 
questioned  the  man  until  the  whole  was  out.  It  appeared 
from  this  report  that  Dick  had  been  going  about  for 
nearly  a  month  with  a  girl  in  the  Vale — a  Miss  Van 
Tromp;  that  she  lived  near  Lord  Trevanion's  upper  wood; 
that  recently  Miss  Van  Tromp's  papa  had  returned  home 
from  foreign  parts  after  a  prolonged  absence;  that  this 
papa  was  an  old  gentleman,  very  chatty  and  free  with 
his  money  in  the  public-house — ^whereupon  Mr.  Naseby's 
face  became  encrimsoned;  that  the  papa,  furthermore, 
was  said  to  be  an  admiral — ^whereupon  Mr.  Naseby  spat 
out  a  whistle  brief  and  fierce  as  an  oath;  that  Master 
Dick  seemed  very  friendly  with  the  papa — **God  help 
him!''  said  Mr.  Naseby;  that  last  night  Master  Dick  had 
not  come  in,  and  to-day  he  had  driven  away  in  the  phaeton 
with  the  young  lady. 

"Young  woman,"  corrected  Mr.  Naseby. 

''Yes,  sir,"  said  the  man,  who  had  been  unwilling 

enough  to  gossip  from  the  first,  and  was  now  cowed  by  the 

effect  of  his  communications  on  the  master.     ''Young 

woman,  sir!" 

676 
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''Had  they  luggage?''  demanded  the  Squire. 

'•Yes,  sir." 

Mr.  Naseby  was  silent  for  a  moment,  struggling  to  keep 
down  his  emotion,  and  he  mastered  it  so  far  as  to  mount 
into  the  sarcastic  vein,  when  he  was  in  the  nearest  danger 
of  melting  into  the  sorrowful. 

"And  was  this — ^this  Van  Dunk  with  them?"  he  asked, 
dwelling  scornfully  on  the  name.  ^ 

The  servant  believed  not,  and  being  eager  to  shift  the 
responsibility  to  other  shoulders,  suggested  that  perhaps 
the  master  had  better  inquire  further  from  George  the 
stableman  in  person. 

"Tell  him  to  saddle  the  chestnut  and  come  with  me. 
He  can  take  the  grey  gelding;  for  we  may  ride  fast. 
And  then  you  can  take  away  this  trash,"  added  Mr. 
Naseby,  pointing  to  the  luncheon;  and  he  arose,  lordly 
in  his  anger,  and  marched  forth  upon  the  terrace  to 
await  his  horse. 

There  Dick's  old  nurse  shrunk  up  to  him,  for  the 
news  went  like  wildfire  over  Naseby  House,  and  timidly 
expressed  a  hope  that  there  was  nothing  much  amiss 
with  the  young  master. 

"I'll  pull  him  through,"  the  Squire  said  grimly,  as 
though  he  meant  to  pull  him  through  a  threshing  mill; 
"I'll  save  him  from  this  gang;  God  help  him  with  the 
next!  He  has  a  taste  for  low  company,  and  no  natural 
a£Fections  to  steady  him.  His  father  was  no  society  for 
him;  he  must  go  fuddling  with  a  Dutchman,  Nance,  and 
now  he's  caught.  Let  us  pray  he'll  take  the  lesson,"  he 
added,  more  gravely,  "but  youth  is  here  to  make  troubles, 
and  age  to  pull  them  out  again." 

Nance  whimpered  and  recalled  several  episodes  of  Dick's 
childhood,  which  moved  Mr.  Naseby  to  blow  his  nose  and 
shake  her  hard  by  the  hand;  and  then,  the  horse  having 
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arrived  opportunely,  to  get  himself  without  delair  into 
the  saddle  and  canter  off. 

He  rode  straight,  hot  spur,  to  Thsrmebury,  where,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  he  could  glean  no  tidings  of  the  run- 
aways. They  had  not  been  seen  at  the  George;  they  had 
not  been  seen  at  the  station.  The  shadow  darkened  on 
Mr.  Naseby's  face;  the  junction  did  not  occur  to  him; 
his  last  hope  was  for  Van  Tromp's  cottage;  thither  he 
bade  George  guide  him,  and  thither  he  followed,  nursing 
grief,  anxiety,  and  indignation  in  his  heart. 

"Here  it  is,  sir,''  said  George,  stopping. 

"What!  on  my  own  land!"  he  cried.  "How's  this? 
I  let  this  place  to  somebody — ^M'Whirter  or  M'Glashan." 

"Miss  M'Glashan  was  the  young  lady's  aunt,  sir,  I 
believe,"  returned  George. 

"Ay — dummies,"  said  the  Squire.  "I  shall  whistle 
for  my  rent  too.     Here,  take  my  horse." 

The  Admiral,  this  hot  afternoon,  was  sitting  by  the 
window  with  a  long  glass.  He  already  knew  the  Squire 
by  sight,  and  now,  seeing  him  dismount  before  the  cot- 
tage and  come  striding  through  the  garden,  concluded 
without  doubt  he  was  there  to  ask  for  Esther's  hand. 

"This  is  why  the  girl  is  not  yet  home,"  he  thou£:ht; 
"a  very  suitable  delicacy  on  young  Naseby's  part." 

And  he  composed  himself  with  some  pomp,  answered 
the  loud  rattle  of  the  riding-whip  upon  the  door  with 
a  dulcet  invitation  to  enter,  and  coming  forward  with  a 
bow  and  a  smile,  "Mr.  Naseby,  I  believe,"  said  he. 

The  Squire  came  armed  for  battle;  took  in  his  man 
from  top  to  toe  in  one  rapid  and  scornful  glance,  and  de- 
cided on  a  course  at  once.  He  must  let  the  fellow  see 
that  he  understood  him. 

"You  are  Mr.  Van  Tromp?"  he  returned  roughly,  and 
without  taking  any  notice  of  the  proffered  hand. 
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"The  same,  sir,"  replied  the  Admiral.  "Pray  be 
seated.'' 

"No»  sir/'  said  the  Squire  point-blank,  "I  will  not  be 
seated.     I  am  told  that  you  are  an  admiral/'  he  added. 

"No,  sir,  I  am  not  an  admiral,"  returned  Van  Tromp, 
who  now  b^an  to  grow  nettled  and  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  interview. 

'Then  why  do  you  call  yourself  one,  sir?" 
1  have  to  ask  your  pardon,  I  do  not, ' '  says  Van  Tromp, 
as  grand  as  the  Pope. 

But  nothing  was  of  avail  against  the  Squire. 

"You  sail  under  false  colours  from  beginning  to  end," 
he  said.  "Your  very  house  was  taken  under  a  sham 
name." 

"It  is  not  my  house.  I  am  ^my  daughter's  guest," 
replied  the  Admiral.     "If  it  were  my  house " 

"Well?"  said  the  Squire,  "what  then?  hey?" 

The  Admiral  looked  at  him  nobly,  but  was  silent. 

"Look here,"  said  Mr.  Naseby,  "this  intimidation  is  a 
waste  of  time;  it  is  thrown  away  on  me,  sir;  it  will  not 
succeed  with  me.  I  will  not  permit  you  even  to  gain 
time  by  your  fencing.  Now,  sir,  I  presume  you  under- 
stand what  brings  me  here." 

"I  am  entirely  at  a  loss  to  account  for  your  intrusion," 
bows  and  waves  Van  Tromp. 

"I  will  try  to  tell  you,  then.  I  come  here  as  a  father" 
— down  came  the  riding-whip  upon  the  table — "I  have 
right  and  justice  upon  my  side.  I  understand  your  cal- 
culations, but  you  calculated  without  me.  I  am  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  I  see  through  you  and  your  manoeuvres. 
I  am  dealing  now  with  a  conspiracy — I  stigmatise  it  as 
such,  and  I  will  expose  it  and  crush  it.  And  now  I  order 
you  to  tell  me  how  far  things  have  gone,  and  whither  you 
have  smuggled  my  unhappy  son." 
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•'My  God,  sir!"  Van  Tromp  broke  out,  *'I  have  had 
about  enough  of  this.  Your  son?  God  knows  where  he 
is  for  me!  What  the  dlivil  have  I  to  do  with  your  son? 
My  daughter  is  out,  for  the  matter  of  that;  I  might  ask 
you  where  she  is,  and  'what  would  you  say  to  that?  But 
this  is  all  midsumanei'  madness.  Name  your  business  dis- 
tinctly and  be  off.  '*  - 

"How  often  am  I  to  tell  you?'*  cried  the  Squire. 
"Where  did  your' daughter  take  my  son  to-daj  in  that 
cursed  pony-carriage?" 

In  a  ponyi^sarriage?"  repeated  Van  Tromp. 
Yes,  sir^— with  luggage." 

"Luggacfie?"  Van  Tromp  had  turned  a  little  pale. 

* '  Luggage,  I  said — ^luggage ! ' '  shouted  Naseby .  * '  You 
may  spare  me  this  dissimulation.  Where's  my  son?  You 
are  speUcing  to  a  father,  sir,  a  father." 

"But,  sir,  if  this  be  true,"  out  came  Van  Tromp  in  a 
new  key,  "it  is  I  who  have  an  explanation  to  demand." 
Precisely.  There  is  the  conspiracy,''  retorted  Naseby. 

Oh,"  he  added,  "I  am  a  man  of  the  world.     I ^an  see 
through  and  through  you." 

Van  Tromp  began  to  understand. 

"You  speak  a  great  deal  about  being  a  father,  Mr. 
Naseby,"  said  he;  "I  believe  you  forget  that  the  appella- 
tion is  common  to  both  of  us.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  figure  to 
myself,  however  dimly,  how  any  man — I  have  not  said 
any  gentleman — could  so  brazenly  insult  another  as  you 
have  been  insulting  me  since  you  entered  this  house.  For 
the  first  time  I  appreciate  your  base  insinuations,  and  I 
despise  them  and  you.  You  were,  I  am  told,  a  manufac- 
turer; I  am  an  artist;  I  have  seen  better  days;  I  have 
moved  in  societies  where  you  would  not  be  received,  and 
dined  where  you  would  be  glad  to  pay  a  pound  to  see 
me  dining.     The  so-called  aristocracy  of  wealth,  sir,  I 
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despise.  I  refuse  to  help  you;  I  refuse  to  be  helped  by 
you.    There  lies  the  door. ' ' 

And  the  Admiral  stood  forth  in  a  halo. 

It  was  then  that  Dick  entered.  He  had  been  waiting 
in  a  porch  for  some  time  back,  and  ElEtther  had  been  list- 
lessly standing  by  his  side.  He  had  put  out  his  hand  to 
barber  entrance,  and  she  had  submitted  without  surprise; 
and  though  she  seemed  to  listen,  she  scarcely  appeared 
to  comprehend.  Dick,  on  his  part,  was  as  white  as  a 
sheet;  his  eyes  burned  and  his  lips  trembled  with  anger 
as  he  thrust  the  door  suddenly  open,  introduced  Esther 
with  ceremonious  gallantry,  and  stood  forward  and 
knocked  his  hat  firmer  on  his  head  like  a  man  about  to 
leap. 

''What  is  all  this?"  he  demanded. 

''Is  this  your  father,  Mr.  Naseby?"  inquired  the 
Admiral. 

"It  is,'^  said  the  young  man. 

"I  make  you  my  compliments,''  returned  Van  Tromp. 

"Dickl''  cried  his  father,  suddenly  breaking  forth,  "it 
is  not  too  late,  is  it?  I  have  come  here  in  time  to  save 
you.  Come,  come  away  with  me — come  away  from  this 
place/* 

And  he  fawned  upon  Dick  with  his  hands. 

"Keep  your  hands  off  me,"  cried  Dick,  not  meaning 
xinkindness,  but  because  his  nerves  were  shattered  by  so 
many  successive  miseries. 

"No,  no,"  said  the  old  man,  "don't  repulse  your  fa- 
ther, Dick,  when  he  has  come  here  to  save  you.  Don't 
repulse  nie,  my  boy.  Perhaps  I  have  not  been  kind  to 
you,  not  quite  considerate,  too  harsh;  my  boy,  it  was  not 
for  want  of  love.  Think  of  old  times.  I  was  kind  to  you 
then,  was  I  not?  When  you  were  a  child,  and  your 
mother  was  with  us."    Mr.  Naseby  was  interrupted  by  a 
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sort  of  sob.  Dick  stood  looking  at  him  in  a  maze.  ''Come 
away/'  pursued  the  father  in  a  whisper;  ''you  need  not 
be  afraid  of  any  consequences.  I  am  a  man  of  the  world, 
Dick;  and  she  can  have  no  claim  on  you — ^no  claim,  I  tell 
you;  and  we'll  be  handsome  too,  Dick — we'll  give  them  a 
good  round  figure,  father  and  daughter,  and  there's  an 
end." 

He  had  been  trying  to  get  Dick  towards  the  door,  but 
the  latter  stood  off. 

"You  had  better  take  care,  sir,  how  you  insult  that 
lady,"  said  the  son,  as  black  as  night. 

"You  would  not  choose  between  your  father  and  your 
mistress?"  said  the  father. 

"What  do  you  call  her,  sir?"  cried  Dick,  high  and 
clear. 

Forbearance  and  patience  were  not  among  Mr.  Naseby's 
qualities. 

"I  called  her  your  mistress,"  he  shouted,  "and  I  might 
have  called  her  a " 

"That  is  an  unmanly  lie,"  replied  Dick,  slowly. 

"Dickl"  cried  the  father,  "Dick!" 

"I  do  not  care,"  said  the  son,  strengthening  himself 
against  his  own  heart;  "I — I  have  said  it,  and  it's  the 
truth." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"Dick,"  said  the  old  man  at  last,  in  a  voice  that  was 
shaken  as  by  a  gale  of  wind,  "I  am  going.  I  leave  you 
with  your  friends,  sir — ^with  your  friends.  I  came  to 
serve  you,  and  now  I  go  away  a  broken  man.  For  years 
I  have  seen  this  coming,  and  now  it  has  come.  You  never 
loved  me.  Now  you  have  been  the  death  of  me.  You 
may  boast  of  that.     Now  I  leave  you.   God  pardon  you!" 

With  that  he  was  gone;  and  the  three  who  remained 
together  heard  his  horse's  hoofs  descend  the  lane.  Esther 
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had  not  made  a  sign  throughout  the  interview,  and  still 
kept  silence  now  that  it  was  over;  but  the  Admiral,  who 
had  once  or  twice  moved  forward  and  drawn  back  again, 
now  advanced  for  good. 

"You  are  a  man  of  spirit,  sir/'  said  he  to  Dick;  "but 
though  I  am  no  friend  to  parental  interference,  I  will 
say  that  you  are  heavy  on  the  governor."  Then  he 
added  with  a  chuckle:  "You  began,  Richard,  with  a  sil- 
ver spoon,  and  here  you  are  in  the  water  like  the  rest. 
Work,  work,  nothing  like  work.  You  have  parts,  you 
have  manners;  why,  with  application,  you  may  die  a 
millionaire!" 

Dick  shook  himself;  he  took  Esther  by  the  hand,  look- 
ing at  her  mournfully. 

"Then  this  is  farewell,"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  she  answered.  There  was  no  tone  in  her  voice» 
and  she  did  not  return  his  gaze. 

"Forever,"  added  Dick. 

"For  ever,"  she  repeated  mechanically. 

"I  have  had  hard  measure,"  he  continued.  "In  time, 
I  believe  I  could  have  shown  you  I  was  worthy,  and  there 
was  no  time  long  enough  to  show  how  much  I  loved  you. 
But  it  was  not  to  be.     I  have  lost  all. " 

He  relinquished  her  hand,  still  looking  at  her,  and  she 
turned  to  leave  the  room. 

'  'Why,  what  in  fortune's  name  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this?"  cried  Van  Tromp.     "Esther,  come  back!" 

"Let  her  go,"  said  Dick,  and  he  watched  her  disappear 
with  strangely  mingled  feelings.  For  he  had  fallen  into 
that  stage  when  men  have  the  vertigo  of  misfortune,  court 
the  strokes  of  destiny,  and  rush  towards  anything  deci- 
sive, that  it  may  free  them  from  suspense  though  at  the 
cost  of  ruin.    It  is  one  of  the  many  minor  forms  of  suicide. 

"She  did  not  love  me,"  he  said,  turning  to  her  father. 
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1  feared  as  much/'  said  he,  'Vhen  I  sounded  her. 
Poor  Dick»  poor  Dick!  And  yet  I  believe  I  am  as  much 
cut  up  as  you  are.     I  was  bom  to  see  others  Yiapgy.*' 

"You  forget/'  returned  Dick,  with  something  like  a 
sneer,  "that  I  am  now  a  pauper." 

Van  Tromp  snapped  his  fingers. 

"Tut!''  said  he;  "Esther  has  plenty  for  us  all." 

Dick  looked  at  him  with  some  wonder.  It  had  never 
dawned  upon  him  that  the  shiftless,  thriftless,  worthless, 
sponging  parasite  was  yet,  after  all  and  in  spite  of  all, 
not  mercenary  in  the  issue  of  his  thoughts;  yet  s^  it  was. 

"Now,"  said  Dick,  "I  must  go." 

"Go?"  cried  Van  Tromp.  "Where?  Not  me  foot, 
Mr.  Richard  Naseby.  Here  you  shall  stay  in  the  mean- 
time! and — ^well,  and  do  something  practical — advertise 
for  a  situation  as  private  secretary — ^and  when  you  have 
it,  go  and  welcome.  But  in  the  meantime,  sir,  no  false 
pride;  we  must  stay  with  our  friends;  we  must  sponge 
awhile  on  Papa  Van  Tromp,  who  has  sponged  am  often 
upon  us." 

"By  God,"  cried  Dick,  "I  believe  you  are  ibe  best  of 
the  lot." 

"Dick,  my  boy,"  replied  the  Admiral,  winking,  *'you 
mark  me,  I  am  not  the  worst." 

"Then  why,"  began  Dick,  and  then  paused.  "But 
Esther,"  he  began  again,  once  more  to  interrupt  himself. 
The  fact  is,  Admiral,"  became  out  with  it  roundly  now, 
your  daughter  wished  to  run  away  from  you  t««diar»  and 
I  only  brought  her  back  with  difficulty." 

"In  the  pony-carriage?"  asked  the  Admiral,  with  the 
silliness  of  extreme  surprise. 
Yes,"  Dick  answered. 
Why,  what  the  devil  was  she  running  away  fram?" 

Dick  found  the  question  unusually  hard  to  answer. 
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**Whiy/'  said  he,  "you  know  you're  a  bit  of  a  rip." 

"I  behave  to  that  girl,  sir,  like  an  archdeacon,''  re* 
plied  Van  Tromp  warmly. 

•*WeB — excuse  me — ^butyou  know  you  drink,"  insisted 
Dick. 

"I  know  that  I  was  a  sheet  in  the  wind's  eye,  sir,  once 
— once  only,  since  I  reached  this  place,"  retorted  the 
Admiral.  "And  even  then  I  was  fit  for  any  drawing:- 
room.  I  should  like  you  to  tell  me  how  many  fathers, 
lay  and  clerical,  go  up-stairs  every  day  with  a  face  like  a 
lobster  and  cod's  eyes — and  are  dull,  upon  the  back  of  it 
— not  even  mirth  for  the  money!  No,  if  that's  what  she 
runs  for,  all  I  say  is,  let  her  run." 

"You  see,"  Dick  tried  it  again,  "she  has  fancies " 

"Confound  her  fancies!"  cried  Van  Tromp.  "I  used 
her  kindly;  she  had  her  own  way;  I  was  her  father.  Be- 
sides, I  had  taken  quite  a  liking  to  the  girl,  and  meant  to 
stay  with  her  for  good.  But  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Dick, 
since  she  has  trifled  with  you — oh,  yes,  she  did  though! 
— ^and  since  her  old  papa's  not  good  enough  for  hei^— the 
devil  take  her,  I  say." 

"You  will  be  kind  to  her  at  least?"  said  Dick. 

"I  never  was  unkind  to  a  living  soul,"  replied  the 
Admiral.     "Firm  I  can  be,  but  not  unkind." 

"Well,"  said  Dick,  offering  his  hand.  "God  bless  you« 
and  farewell." 

The  Admiral  swore  by  all  his  gods  he  should  not  go* 
"Dick,"  he  said,  "you  are  a  selfish  dog;  you  forget  your 
old  Admiral.  You  wouldn't  leave  him  alone,  would  you?" 

It  was  useless  to  remind  him  that  the  house  was  not 
his  to  dispose  of,  that  being  a  class  of  considerations  to 
which  his  intelligence  was  closed;  so  Dick  tore  himself 
off  by  force,  and  shouting  a  good-bye,  made  off  along  the 
lane  to  Thymebury. 
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IN  WHICH  THE  UBERAL  EDITOR  APPEARS  AS   "DEUS   EX 

MACHINA'' 

It  was  perhaps  a  week  later,  as  old  Mr.  Naseby  sat 
brooding:  in  his  study,  that  there  was  ^own  in  upon  him, 
on  ursrent  business,  a  little  hectic  gentleman  riiabbily 
attired. 

"I  have  to  ask  pardon  for  this  intrusion,  Mr.  Naseby," 
he  said;  "but  I  come  herer  to  perform  a  duty.  My  card 
has  been  sent  in,  but  perhaps  you  may  not  know,  what  it 
does  not  tell  you,  that  I  am  the  editor  of  the  Thymebury 
Star.'' 

Mr.  Naseby  looked  up  indifirnant. 

"I  cannot  fancy,''  he  said,  * 'that  we  have  much  in  com- 
mon to  discuss." 

"I  have  only  a  word  to  say — one  piece  of  information 
to  communicate.  Some  months  aero,  we  had — ^you  will 
pardon  my  referringr  to  it,  it  is  absolutely  necessary — but 
we  had  an  unfortunate  difference  as  to  facts." 

''Have  you  come  to  apologise?"  asked  the  Squire 
sternly. 

"No,  sir;  to  mention  a  circumstance.  On  the  morning 
in  question,  your  son,  Mr.  Richard  Naseby " 

"I  do  not  permit  his  name  to  be  mentioned." 

"You  will,  however,  permit  me,"^  replied  the  Editor. 

"You  are  cruel,"  said  the  Squire.     He  was  right,  he 

was  a  broken  man. 
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Then  the  Editor  described  Dick's  warning  visit;  and 
how  he  had  seen  in  the  lad's  eye  that  there  was  a  thrash- 
ing in  the  wind,  and  had  escaped  through  pity  only — so 
the  Editor  put  it — *  'through  pity  only,  sir.  And  oh,  sir, ' ' 
he  went  on,  "if  you  had  seen  him  speaking  up  for  you,  I 
am  sure  you  would  have  been  proud  of  your  son.  I  know 
I  admired  the  lad  myself,  and  indeed  that's  what  brings 
me  here." 

"I  have  misjudged  him,"  said  the  Squire.  ''Do  you 
know  where  he  is?" 

"Yes,  sir,  he  lies  sick  at  Thymebury." 

"You  can  take  me  to  him?" 

"lean." 

"I  pray  God  he  may  forgive  me,"  said  the  father. 

And  he  and  the  Editor  made  post-haste  for  the  county 
town. 

Next  day  the  report  went  abroad  that  Mr.  Richard  was 
reconciled  to  his  father  and  had  been  taken  home  to 
Naseby  House.  He  was  still  ailing,  it  was  said,  and  the 
Squire  nursed  him  like  the  proverbial  woman.  Rumour 
in  this  instance  did  no  more  than  justice  to  the  truth; 
and  over  the  sick-bed  many  confidences  were  exchanged, 
and  clouds  that  had  been  growing  for  years  passed  away 
in  a  few  hours,  and  as  fond  mankind  loves  to  hope,  for 
ever.  Many  long  talks  had  been  fruitless  in  external 
action,  though  fruitful  for  the  understanding  of  the 
pair;  but  at  last,  one  showery  Tuesday,  the  Squire  might 
have  been  observed  upon  his  way  to  the  cottage  in  the 
lane. 

The  old  gentleman  had  arranged  his  features  with  a 
view  to  self-command,  rather  than  external  cheerfulness; 
and  he  entered  the  cottage  on  his  visit  of  conciliation  with 
the  bearing  of  a  clergsnnan  come  to  announce  a  death. 

The  Admiral  and  his  daughter  were  both  within,  and 
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both  looked  upon  their  visitor  with  more  surprise  than 
favour. 

''Sir/'  said  he  to  Van  Tromp»  "I  am  told  I  have  done 
you  much  injustice." 

There  came  a  little  sound  in  Esther's  throat,  and  she 
put  her  hand  suddenly  to  her  heart. 

"You  have,  sir;  and  the  acknowledgrment  suffices,"  re- 
plied the  Admiral.  "I  am  prepared,  sir,  to  be  easy  with 
you,  since  I  hear  you  have  made  it  up  with  my  friend 
Dick.  But  let  me  remind  you  that  you  owe  some  apolo- 
gies to  this  youns:  lady  also." 

"I  shall  have  the  temerity  to  ask  for  more  than  her 
forgiveness,"  said  the  Squire.  "Miss  Van  Tromp,"  he 
continued,  "once  I  was  in  great  distress,  and  knew  noth- 
ing of  you  or  your  character;  but  I  believe  you  will 
pardon  a  few  rough  words  to  an  old  man  who  asks  for- 
giveness from  his  heart.  I  have  heard  much  of  you  since 
then;  for  you  have  a  fervent  advocate  in  my  house.  I 
believe  you  will  understand  that  I  speak  of  my  son.  He 
is,  I  regret  to  say,  very  far  from  well;  he  does  not  pick 
up  as  the  doctors  had  expected;  he  has  a  great  deal  upon 
his  mind,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  my  girl,  if  you  won't 
help  us,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  lose  him.  Come,  now,  for- 
give him!  I  was  angry  with  him  once  myself,  and  I 
found  I  was  in  the  wrong.  This  is  only  a  misunderstand- 
ing, like  the  other,  believe  me;  and,  with  one  kind  move- 
ment, you  may  give  happiness  to  him,  and  to  me,  and  to 
yourself." 

Esther  made  a  movement  towards  the  door,  but  long 
before  she  reached  it  she  had  broken  forth  sobbing. 

"It  is  all  right,"  said  the  Admiral;  "I  understand 
the  sex.  Let  me  make  you  my  compliments,  Mr. 
Naseby." 

The  Squire  was  too  much  relieved  to  be  angry. 
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''My  dear/'  said  he  to  Esther,  "you  must  not  a^ritate 
yourself/* 

"She  had  better  go  up  and  see  him  right  away/'  sug- 
gested Van  Tromp. 

"I  had  not  ventured  to  propose  it/'  replied  the  Squire. 
"Les  convenances,  I  believe " 

"Je  m'en  fiche/'  cried  the  Admiral,  snapping  his 
fingers.  "She  shall  go  and  see  my  friend  Dick.  Run  and 
get  ready,  Esther." 

Esther  obeyed. 

"She  has  not — ^has  not  run  away  again?"  inquired  Mr. 
Naseby,  as  soon  as  she  was  gone. 

"No,"  said  Van  Tromp,  "not  again.  She  is  a  devilish 
odd  girl  though,  mind  you  that/' 

"But  I  cannot  stomach  the  man  with  the  carbuncles," 
thought  the  Squire. 

And  this  is  why  there  is  a  new  household  and  a  brand- 
new  baby  in  Naseby  Dower  House;  and  why  the  great  Van 
Tromp  lives  in  pleasant  style  upon  the  shores  of  England; 
and  why  twenty-six  individual  copies  of  the  Thymebury 
Star  are  received  daily  at  the  door  of  Naseby  House. 
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THE  BODY-SNATCHER 

Every  night  in  the  year,  four  of  us  sat  in  the  small 
parlour  of  the  George  at  Debenham — the  undertaker,  and 
the  landlord,  and  Fettes,  and  myself.  Sometimes  there 
would  be  more;  but  blow  high,  blow  low,  come  rain  or 
snow  or  frost,  we  four  would  be  each  planted  in  his^wn 
particular  arm-chair.  Fettes  was  an  old  drunken  Scotch- 
man, a  man  of  education  obviously,  and  a  man  of  some 
property,  since  he  lived  in  idleness.  He  had  come  to 
Debenham  years  ago,  while  still  young,  and  by  a  mere 
continuance  of  living  had  grown  to  be  an  adopted  towns- 
man. His  blue  camlet  cloak  was  a  local  antiquity,  like 
the  church-spire.  His  place  in  the  parlour  at  the  George, 
his  absence  from  church,  his  old,  crapulous,  disreputable 
vices,  were  all  things  of  course  in  Debenham.  He  had 
some  vague  Radical  opinions  and  some  fleeting  infidelities, 
which  he  would  now  and  again  set  forth  and  emphasise 
with  tottering  slaps  upon  the  table.  He  drank  rum — ^five 
glasses  regrularly  every  evening;  and  for  the  greater  por- 
tion of  his  nightly  visit  to  the  George  sat,  with  his  glass 
in  his  right  hand,  in  a  state  of  melancholy  alcoholic  satu- 
ration. We  called  him  the  Doctor,  for  he  was  supposed  to 
have  some  special  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  had  been 
known,  upon  a  pinch,  to  set  a  fracture  or  reduce  a  dislo- 
cation; but  beyond  these  slight  particulars,  we  had  no 
knowledge  of  his  character  and  antecedents. 

One  dark  winter  night — it  had  struck  nine  some  time 
before  the  landlord  joined  us — there  was  a  sick  man 
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in  the  George,  a  great  neighbouring  proprietor  suddenly 
struck  down  with  apoplexy  on  his  way  to  Parliament;  and 
the  great  man's  still  greater  London  doctor  had  been 
telegraphed  to  his  bedside.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
such  a  thing  had  happened  in  Debenham,  for  the  railway 
was  but  newly  open,  and  we  were  all  proportionately 
moved  by  the  occurrence. 

"He's  come/'  said  the  landlord,  after  he  had  filled  and 
lighted  his  pipe. 

"He?"  said  I.     "Who?— not  the  doctor?" 

'himself,"  replied  our  host. 

"What  is  his  name?" 

"Dr.  Macfarlane,"  said  the  landlord. 

Fettes  was  far  through  his  third  tumbler,  stupidly 
fuddled,  now  nodding  over,  now  staring  mazily  around 
him;  but  at  the  last  word  he  seemed  to  awaken,  and  re- 
peated the  name  "Macfarlane"  twice,  quietly  enough  the 
first  time,  but  with  sudden  emotion  at  the  second. 

"Yes,"  said  the  landlord,  "that's  his  name.  Dr.  Wolfe 
Macfarlane." 

Fettes  became  instantly  sober;  his  eyes  awoke,  his  voice 
became  clear,  loud,  and  steady,  his  language  forcible  and 
earnest.  We  were  all  startled  by  the  transformation,  as 
If  a  man  had  risen  from  the  dead. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  "I  am  afraid  I  have  not 
been  paying  much  attention  to  your  talk.  Who  is  this 
Wolfe  Macfarlane?"  And  then,  when  he  had  heard  the 
landlord  out,  "It  cannot  be,  it  cannot  be,"  he  added; 
*'and  yet  I  would  like  well  to  see  him  face  to  face." 

"Do  you  know  him.  Doctor?"  asked  the  undertaker, 
with  a  gasp. 

"God  forbid!"  was  the  reply.  "And  yet  the  name  is 
a  strange  one;  it  were  too  much  to  fancy  two.  Tell  me, 
landlord,  is  he  old?" 
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'Well/'  said  the  hoet^/'he's  not  a  yonng  man  to  be 
sure,  and  his  hair  is  white;  but  he  looks  younger  than 
you/' 

"He  is  older,  though;  years  older.  But/'  with  a  slap 
upon  the  tflMe,  ''it's  the  rum  you  see  in  my  face — rum 
and  sin.  This  man»  perhaps,  may  have  an  eaoy  conscience 
and  a  good  digestion.  Conscience!  Hear  me  speak.  You 
would  think  I  was  some  good,  old,  decent  Christian,  would 
you  not?  But  no,  not  I;  I  never  canted.  Voltaire  might 
have  canted  if  he'd  stood  in  my  shoes;  but  the  brains" — 
with  a  rattling  fillip  on  his  bald  head — "the  brains  were 
clear  and  active,  and  I  saw  and  made  no  deductions." 

"If  you  know  this  doctor,"  I  ventured  to  remark,  after 
a  somewhat  awful  pause,  "I  should  gather  that  you  do 
not  share  the  landlord's  good  opinion." 

Fettes  paid  no  regard  to  me. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  with  sudden  decision,  "I  must  see' 
him  face  to  face." 

There  was  another  pause,  and  then  a  door  was  closed 
rather  sharply  on  the  first  floor,  and  a  step  was  heard 
upon  the  stair. 

"That's  the  doctor,"  cried  the  landlord.  "Look  sharp, 
and  you  can  catch  him." 

It  was  but  two  steps  from  the  small  parlour  to  the  door 
of  the  old  George  Inn;  the  wide  oak  staircase  landed 
almost  in  the  street;  there  was  room  for  a  Turkey  rug 
and  nothing  more  between  the  threshold  and  the  last 
round  of  the  descent;  but  this  little  space  was  every 
evening  brilliantly  lit  up,  not  only  by  the  light  upon 
the  stair  and  the  great  signal-lamp  below  the  sign,  but 
by  the  warm  radiance  of  the  bar-room  window.  The 
George  thus  bilghtly  advertised  itself  to  passersby  in 
the  cold  street.  Fettes  walked  steadily  to  the  spot,  and 
we,  who  were  hanging  behind,  beheld  the  two  men  meet, 
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as  one  of  them  had  phrased  i(,  face  to  face.  Dr.  Mac- 
farlane  was  alert  and  vigorous.  His  white  chair  set  off 
his  pale  and  placid,  althon^rh  energetic,  countenance.  He 
was  richly  dressed  in  the  finest  of  broadcloth  and  the 
whitest  of  linen,  with  a  great  gold  watchchaAb,  and  studs 
and  spectacles  of  the  same  precious  material.  He  wore  a 
broad-folded  tie,  white  and  speckled  with  lilac,  and  he 
carried  on  his  arm  a  comfortable  driving-coat  of  fur. 
There  was  no  doubt  but  he  became  his  years,  breathing, 
as  he  did,  of  wealth  and  consideration;  and  it  was  a  sur- 
prising contrast  to  see  our  parlour  sot — ^bald,  dirty, 
pimpled,  and  robed  in  bis  old  camlet  cloak — confront  him 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

"Macfarlane!"  he  said  somewhat  loudly,  more  like  a 
herald  than  a  friend. 

The  great  doctor  pulled  up  short  on  the  fourth  step,  as 
though  the  familiarity  of  the  address  surprised  and  some- 
what shocked  his  dignity. 

"Toddy  Macfarlane!''  repeated  Fettes. 

The  London  man  almost  staggered.  He  stared  for  the 
swiftest  of  seconds  at  the  man  before  him,  glanced  behind 
him  with  a  sort  of  scare,  and  then  in  a  startled  whisper, 

Fettes!"  he  said,  "you!" 
Ay,"  said  the  other,  "me!   Did  you  think  I  was  dead 
too?    We  are  not  so  easy  shut  of  our  acquaintance." 

"Hush,  hush!"  exclaimed  the  doctor.  "Hush,  hush! 
this  meeting  is  so  unexpected — I  can  see  you  are  un-^ 
manned.  I  hardly  k^ew  you,  I  confess,  at  first;  but  I  am 
overjoyed — overjoyed  to  have  this  opportunity.  For  the 
present  it  must  be  how-d'ye-do  and  good-bye  in  one,  for 
my  fly  is  waiting,  and  I  must  not  fail  the  train;  but  you 
shall — let  me  see — ^yes — ^you  shall  give  n/e  your  address, 
and  you  can  count  on  early  news  of  me.  We  must  do 
something  for  you,  Fettes.    I  fear  you  are  out  at  elbows; 
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but  we  must  see  to  that  for  auld  langr  osnie,  as  onoe  we 
sangr  at  suppers.  >  >  » 

''Money!"  cried Fettes;  "money  from  you!  The  money 
that  I  had  from  you  is  lying: where  I  cast  it  in  the  rain." 

Dr.  Hacfarlane  had  talked  himself  into  some  measure 
of  superiority  and  confidence,  but  the  uncommon  energy 
of  this  refusal  cast  him  back  into  his  first  confusion. 

A  horrible,  ugly  look  came  and  went  across  his  almost 
venerable  countenance.  "My  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  "be 
it  as  you  please;  my  last  thought  is  to  offend  you.  I 
would  intrude  on  none.  I  will  leave  you  my  address, 
however " 

"I  do  not  wish  it — I  do  not  wish  to  know  the  roof  that 
shelters  you,"  interrupted  the  other.  "I  heard  your 
name;  I  feared  it  might  be  you;  I  wished  to  know  if, 
after  all,  there  were  a  God;  I  know  now  that  there  is 
none.     Begone!" 

He  still  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  rug,  between  the 
stair  and  doorway;  and  the  great  London  physician,  in 
order  to  escape,  would  be  forced  to  step  to  one  side.  It 
was  plain  that  he  hesitated  before  the  thought  of  this 
humiliation.  White  as  he  was,  there  was  a  dangerous 
glitter  in  his  spectacles;  but  while  he  still  paused  uncer- 
tain, he  became  aware  that  the  driver  of  his  fly  was  peer- 
ing in  from  the  street  at  this  unusual  scene  and  caught 
a  glimpse  at  the  same  time  of  our  little  body  from  the 
parlour,  huddled  by  the  corner  of  the  bar.  The  presence 
of  so  many  witnesses  decided  him  at  once  to  flee.  He 
crouched  together,  brushing  on  the  wainscot,  and  made  a 
dart  like  a  serpent,  striking  for  the  door.  But  his  tribu- 
lation was  not  yet  entirely  at  an  end,  for  even  as  he  was 
passing  Fettes  clutched  him  by  the  arm  and  these  words 
came  in  a  whisper,  and  yet  painfully  distinct,  "Have 
you  seen  it  again?" 
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The  srreat  rich  London  doctor  cried  out  aloud  with  a 
sharp,  throttlinfi:  cry;  he  dashed  his  questioner  across  the 
open  space,  and,  with  his  hands  over  his  head,  fled  out  of 
the  door  like  a  detected  thief.  Before  it  had  occurred  to 
one  of  us  to  make  a  movement  the  fly  was  already  rattling 
toward  the  station.  The  scene  was  over  like  a  dream, 
but  the  dream  had  left  proofs  and  traces  of  its  passacre. 
Next  day  the  servant  found  the  finesrold  spectacles  broken 
on  the  threshold,  and  that  very  nisrht  we  were  all  stand- 
ins:  breathless  by  the  bar-room  window,  and  Fettes  at  our 
side,  sober,  pale,  and  resolute  in  look. 

"God  protect  us,  Mr.  Fettes!"  said  the  landlord,  com- 
ing first  into  possession  of  his  customary  senses.  "What 
in  the  universe  is  all  this?  These  are  strange  things  you 
have  been  saying." 

Fettes  turned  toward  us;  he  looked  us  each  in  succes- 
sion in  the  face.  "See  if  you  can  hold  your  tongues," 
said  he.  "That  man  Macfarlane  is  not  safe  to  cross;  those 
that  have  done  so  already  have  repented  it  too  late." 

And  then,  without  so  much  as  finishing  his  third  glass, 
far  less  waiting  for  the  other  two,  he  bade  us  good-bye 
and  went  forth,  under  the  lamp  of  the  hotel,  into  the 
black  night. 

We  three  turned  to  our  places  in  the  parlour,  with  the 
big  red  fire  and  four  clear  candles;  and  as  we  recapitu- 
lated what  had  passed  the  first  chill  of  our  surprise  soon 
changed  into  a  glow  of  curiosity.  We  sat  late;  it  was 
the  latest  session  I  have  known  in  the  old  George.  Each 
man,  before  we  parted,  had  his  theory  that  he  was  bound 
to  prove;  and  none  of  us  had  any  nearer  business  in  this 
world  than  to  track  out  the  past  of  our  condemned  com- 
panion, and  surprise  the  secret  that  he  shared  with  the 
great  London  doctor.  It  is  no  great  boast,  but  I  believe 
I  was  a  better  hand  at  worming  out  a  story  than  either 
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of  my  fellows  at  theGeorgre;  and  perhaps  there  is  now  no 
other  man  alive  who  could  narrate  to  you  the  following: 
foul  and  unnatural  events. 

In  his  young  days  Fettes  studied  medicine  in  the  schools 
of  Edinburgh.  He  had  talent  of  a  kind,  the  talent  that 
picks  up  swiftly  what  it  hears  and  readily  retails  it  for  its 
own.  He  worked  little  at  home;  but  he  was  civil,  atten-* 
tive,  and  intelligent  in  the  presence  of  his  masters.  They 
soon  picked  him  out  as  a  lad  who  listened  closely  and 
remembered  well;  nay,  strange  as  it  seemed  to  me  when 
I  first  heard  it,  he  was  in  those  days  well  favoured,  and 
pleased  by  his  exterior.  There  was,  at  that  period,  a  cer- 
tain extramural  teacher  of  anatomy,  whom  I  shall  here 
designate  by  the  letter  K.  His  name  was  subsequently  too 
well  known.  The  man  who  bore  it  skulked  through  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh  in  disguise,  while  the  mob  that  ap- 
plauded at  the  execution  of  Burke  called  loudly  for  the 

blood  of  his  employer.     But  Mr.  K was  then  at  the 

top  of  his  vogue;  he  enjoyed  a  popularity  due  partly  to 
his  own  talent  and  address,  partly  to  the  incapacity  of  his 
rival,  the  university  professor.  The  students,  at  least, 
swore  by  his  name,  and  Fettes  believed  himself,  and  was 
believed  by  others,  to  have  laid  the  foundations  of  success 
when  he  had  acquired  the  favour  of  this  meteorically 

famous  man.     Mr.  K was  a  bon  vivant  as  well  as  an 

accomplished  teacher;  he  liked  a  sly  illusion  no  less  than 
a  careful  preparation.  In  both  capacities  Fettes  enjoyed 
and  deserved  his  notice,  and  by  the  second  year  of  his 
attendance  he  held  the  half -regular  position  of  second  de- 
monstrator or  sub-assistant  in  his  class. 

In  this  capacity,  the  charge  of  the  theatre  and  lecture- 
room  devolved  in  particular  upon  his  shoulders.  He  had 
to  answer  for  the  cleanliness  of  the  premises  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  other  students,  and  it  was  a  part  of  his  duty 
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to  supply,  receive*  and  divide  the  various  subjects.  It 
was  with  a  view  to  this  last — at  that  time  very  delicate — 

affair  that  he  was  lodged  by  Mr.  E in  the  same  W3nid, 

and  at  last  in  the  same  building,  with  the  dissecting- 
rooms.  Here,  after  a  night  of  turbulent  pleasures,  his 
hand  still  tottering,  his  sight  still  misty  and  confused,  he 
would  be  called  out  of  bed  in  the  black  hours  before  the 
winter  dawn  by  the  unclean  and  desperate  interlopers 
who  supplied  the  table.  He  would  open  the  door  to  these 
men,  since  infamous  throughout  the  land.  He  would  help 
them  with  their  tragic  burthen,  pay  them  their  'sordid 
price,  and  remain  alone,  when  they  were  gone,  with  the 
unfriendly  relics  of  humanity.  From  such  a  scene  he 
would  return  to  snatch  another  hour  or  two  of  slumber, 
to  repair  the  abuses  of  the  night,  and  refresh  himself  for 
the  labours  of  the  day. 

Few  lads  could  have  been  more  insensible  to  the  impres- 
sions of  a  life  thus  passed  among  the  ensigns  of  mortality. 
His  mind  was  closed  against  all  general  considerations. 
He  was  incapable  of  interest  in  the  fate  and  fortunes  of 
another,  the  slave  of  his  own  desires  and  low  ambitions. 
Ck)ld,  light,  and  selfish  in  the  last  resort,  he  had  that 
modicum  of  prudence,  miscalled  morality,  which  keeps  a 
man  from  inconvenient  drunkenness  or  punishable  theft. 
He  coveted,  besides,  a  measure  of  consideration  from  his 
masters  and  his  fellow-pupils,  and  he  had  no  desire  to  fail 
conspicuously  in  the  external  parts  of  life.  Thus  he 
made  it  his  pleasure  to  'gain  some  distinction  in  his 
studies,  and  day  after  day  rendered  unimpeachable  eye- 
service  to  his  employer,  Mr.  K .    For  his  day  of  work 

he  indemnified  hrinself  by  nights  of  roaring,  blackguardly 
enjo3rment;  and  when  that  balance  had  been  struck,  the 
organ  that  he  called  his  conscience  declared  itself  content. 

The  supply  of  subjects  was  a  continual  trouble  to  him 
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as  well  as  to  his  master.  In  that  large  and  buoy,  class,  the 
raw  material  of  the  anatomists  kept  perpetually  running 
out ;  and  the  business  thus  rendered  necessary  was  not  only 
unpleasant  in  itself,  but  threatened  dangerous  conse- 
quences to  all  who  were  concerned.     It  was  the  policy  of 

Mr.  K to  ask  no  questions  in  his  dealings  with  the 

trade.  "They  bring  the  body,  and  we  pay  the  price," 
he  used  to  say,  dwelling  on  the  alliteration — **quid  pro 
quo,**  And,  again,  and  somewhat  profanely,  "Ask  no 
questions,"  he  would  tell  his  assistants,  "for  conscience' 
sake."  There  was  no  understanding  that  the  subjects 
were  provided  by  the  crime  of  murder.  Had  that  idea 
been  broached  to  him  in  words,  he  would  have  recoiled 
in  horror;  but  the  lightness  of  his  speech  upon  so  grave 
a  matter  was,  in  itself,  an  offence  against  good  manners, 
and  a  temptation  to  the  men  with  whom  he  dealt.  Fettes, 
for  instance,  had  often  remarked  to  himself  upon  the 
singular  freshness  of  the  bodies.  He  had  been  struck 
again  and  again  by  the  hang-dog,  abominable  looks  of  the 
ruffians  who  came  to  him  before  the  dawn;  and  putting 
things  together  clearly  in  his  private  thoughts,  he  per- 
haps attributed  a  meaning  too  immoral  and  too  categorical 
to  the  unguarded  counsels  of  his  master.  He  understood 
his  duty,  in  short,  to  have  three  branches:  to  take  what 
was  brought,  to  pay  the  price,  and  to  avert  the  eye  from 
any  evidence  of  crime. 

One  November  morning  this  policy  of  silence  was  put  f 
sharply  to  the  test.  He  had  been  awake  all  night  with  a 
racking  toothache — pacing  his  room  like  a  caged  beast  or 
throwing  himself  in  fury  on  his  bed — and  had  fallen  at 
last  into  that  profound,  uneasy  slumber  that  so  often  fol- 
lows on  a  night  of  pain,  when  he  was  awakened  by  the 
third  or  fourth  angry  repetition  of  the  concerted  signal. 
There  was  a  thin,  bright  moonshine;  it  was  bitter  cold» 
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windy,  and  frosty;  the  town  had  not  yet  awakened,  but 
an  indefinable  stir  already  preluded  the  noise  and  busi- 
ness of  the  day.  The  ghouls  had  come  later  than  usual, 
and  they  seemed  more  than  usually  esger  to  be  gone. 
Fettes,  sick  with  sleep,  lighted  them  up-stairs.  He  heard 
their  grumbling  Irish  voices  through  a  dream;  and  as  they 
stripped  the  sack  from  their  sad  merchandise  he  leaned 
dozing,  with  his  shoulder  propped  against  the  wall;  he 
had  to  shake  himself  to  find  the  men  their  mon^.  As  he 
did  so  his  eyes  lighted  on  the  dead  face.  He  started;  he 
took  two  steps  nearer,  with  the  candle  raised. 

"God  Almighty!"  he  cried.  "That  is  Jane  Galbraith!" 
The  men  answered  nothing,  but  they  shuffled  nearer  the 
door. 

"I  know  her,  I  tell  you,"  he  continued.  "She  was 
alive  and  hearty  yesterday.  It's  impossible  she  xsn  be 
dead ;  it's  impossible  you  should  have  got  this  body  fairly. " 

"Sure,  sir,  you're  mistaken  entirely,"  said  one  of  the 
men. 

But  the  other  looked  Fettes  darkly  in  the  eyes,  and  de- 
manded the  money  on  the  spot. 

It  was  impossible  to  misconceive  the  threat  or  to  exag- 
gerate the  danger.  The  lad's  heart  failed  him.  He 
stammered  some  excuses,  counted  out  the  sum,  and  saw 
his  hateful  visitors  depart.  No  sooner  were  they  gone 
than  he  hastened  to  confirm  his  doubts.  By  a  dozen  un- 
questionable marks  he  identified  the  girl  he  had  jested 
with  the  day  before.  He  saw,  with  horror,  marks  upon 
her  body  that  might  well  betoken  violence.  A  panic 
seized  him,  and  he  took  refuge  in  his  room.  There  he 
reflected  at  length  over  the  discovery  that  he  had  made; 
considered  soberly  the  bearing  of  Mr.  K 's  instruc- 
tions and  the  danger  to  himself  of  interference  in  so 
serious  a  business,  and  at  last,  in  sore  perplexity,  deter- 
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mined  to  wait  for  the  advice  of  his  immediate  superior, 
the  class  assistant. 

This  was  a  youn^r  doctor,  Wolfe  Macfarlane,  a  high 
favourite  among  all  the  reckless  students,  clever,  dis- 
sipated, and  uncrupulous  to  the  last  degree.  He  had 
travelled  and  studied  abroad.  His  manners  were  agree- 
able and  a  little  forward.  He  was  an  authority  on  the 
stage,  skilful  on  the  ice  or  the  links  with  skate  or  golf- 
dub;  he  dressed  with  nice  audacity,  and,  to  put  the  Ifin- 
ishing  touch  upon  his  glory,  he  kept  a  gig  and  a  strong 
trotting-horse.  With  Fettes  he  was  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy; indeed,  their  relative  positions  called  for  some 
community  of  life;  and  when  subjects  were  scarce  the 
pair  would  drive  far  into  the  country  in  Macfarlane's 
gig,  visit  and  desecrate  some  lonely  graveyard,  and  re- 
turn before  dawn  with  their  booty  to  the  door  of  the 
dissecting-room. 

On  that  particular  morning  Macfarlane  arrived  some- 
what earlier  than  his  wont.  Fettes  heard  him,  and  met 
him  on  the  stairs,  told  him  his  story,  and  showed  him  the 
cause  of  his  alarm.  Macfarlane  examined  the  marks  on 
her  body. 

*'Yes,''  he  said  with  a  nod,  "it  looks  fishy.'' 

''Well,  what  should  I  do?''  asked  Fettes. 

"Do?"  repeated  the  other.  "Do  you  want  to  do  any- 
thing?   Least  said  soonest  mended,  I  should  say." 

"Some  one  else  might  recognise  her,"  objected  Fettes. 
"She  was  as  well  known  as  the  Castle  Rock." 

"We'll  hope  not,"  said  Macfarlane,  "and  if  anybody 
does — ^well,  you  didn't,  don't  you  see,  and  there's  an  end. 
The  fact  is,  this  has  been  going  on  too  long.     Stir  up  the 

mud,  and  you'll  get  K into  the  most  unholy  trouble; 

you'll  be  in  a  shocking  box  yourself.  So  will  I,  if  you 
come  to  that.     I  should  like  to  know  how  any  one  of  us 
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would  look,  or  what  the  devil  we  should  have  to  say  for 
ourselves,  in  any  Christian  witness-box.  For  me,  you 
know  there's  one  thins:  certain — ^that,  practically  speak- 
iBg,  all  our  subjects  have  been  murdered/' 

"Macfarlane!"  cried  Fettes. 

"Come  now!"  sneered  the  other.  ''As  if  you  hadn't 
suspected  it  yourself!" 

"  Suspect in£r  is  one  thing " 

''And  proof  another.  Yes,  I  know;  and  I'm  as  sorry  as 
you  are  this  should  have  come  here,"  tappin^r  the  body 
with  his  cane.  "The  next  best  things  for  me  is  not  to  rec- 
ognise it;  and,"  he  added  coolly,  "I  don't.  *  You  may, 
if  you  please.  I  don't  dictate,  but  I  think  a  man  of  the 
world  would  do  as  I  do;  and  I  may  add,  I  fancy  that  is 

what  K would  look  for  at  our  hands.    The  question 

is.  Why  did  he  choose  us  two  for  his  assistants?  And. I 
answer,  because  he  didn't  want  old  wives." 

This  was  the  tone  of  all  others  to  affect  the  mind  of  a 
lad  like  Fettes.  He  agreed  to  imitate  Macfarlane.  The 
body  of  the  unfortunate  girl  was  duly  dissected,  and  no 
one  remarked  or  appeared  to  recognise  her. 

One  afternoon,  when  his  day's  work  was  over,  Fettes 
dropped  into  a  popular  tavern  and  found  Macfarlane  sit- 
ting with  a  stranger.  This  was  a  small  man,  very  pale 
and  dark,  with  coal-black  eyes.  The  cut  of  his  features 
gave  a  promise  of  intellect  and  refinement  which  was  but 
feebly  realised  in  his  manners,  for  he  proved,  upon  a 
nearer  acquaintance,  coarse,  vulgar,  and  stupid.  He  ex- 
ercised, however,  a  very  remarkable  control  over  Macfar- 
lane; issued  orders  like  the  Great  Bashaw;  became  in- 
flamed at  the  least  discussion  or  delay,  and  conmiented 
rudely  on  the  servility  with  which  he  was  obeyed.  This 
most  offensive  person  took  a  fancy  to  Fettes  on  the  spot, 
plied  him  with  drinks,  and  honoured  him  with  unusual 
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confidences  on  his  past  career.  If  a  tenth  part  of  what 
he  confessed  were  true,  he  was  a  very  loathsome  rosrue; 
and  the  lad's  vanity  was  tickled  by  the  attention  of  so 
experienced  a  man. 

''I'm  a  pretty  bad  fellow  myself/'  the  stranger  re- 
marked, ''but  Macfarlane  is  the  boy — ^Toddy  Macfarlane 
I  call  him.  Toddy,  order  your  friend  another  glass.''  Or 
it  might  be,  "Toddy,  you  jump  up  and  shut  the  door." 
"Toddy  hates  me,"  he  said  again.  "Oh,  yes.  Toddy, 
you  do!" 

"Don't  you  call  me  that  confounded  name,"  growled 
Macfarlane* 

"Hear  him!  Did  you  ever  see  the  lads  play  knife?  He 
would  like  to  do  that  all  over  my  body,"  remarked  the 
stranger. 

"We  medicals  have  a  better  way  than  that,"  said 
Fettes.  "When  we  dislike  a  dead  friend  of  ours,  we 
dissect  him." 

Macfarlane  looked  up  sharply,  as  though  this  jest  were 
scarcely  to  his  mind. 

The  afternoon  passed.  Gray,  for  that  was  the  stranger's 
name,  invited  Fettes  to  join  them  at  dinner,  ordered  a 
feast  so  sumptuous  that  the  tavern  was  thrown  in  com- 
motion, and  when  all  was  done  commanded  Macfarlane  to 
settle  the  bill.  It  was  late  before  they  separated ;  the 
man  Gray  was  incapably  drunk.  Macfarlane,  sobered  by 
his  fury,  chewed  the  cud  of  the  money  he  had  been  forced 
to  squander  and  the  slights  he  had  been  obliged  to  swal- 
low. Fettes,  with  various  liquors  singing  in  b'S  head, 
returned  home  with  devious  footsteps  and  a  mind  entirely 
in  abeyance.  Next  day  Macfarlane  was  absent  from  the 
class,  and  Fettes  smiled  to  himself  as  he  imagined  him 
still  squiring  the  intolerable  Gray  from  tavern  to  tavern. 
As  soon  as  the  hour  of  liberty  had  struck  he  posted  from 
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place  to  place  in  quest  of  his  last  night's  companions. 
He  could  find  them,  however,  nowhere;  so  returned  early 
to  his  rooms,  went  early  to  bed,  and  slept  the  sleep  of 
the  just. 

At  four  in  the  momin^:  he  was  awakened  by  the  well- 
known  signal.  Descending  to  the  door,  he  was  filled  with 
astonishment  to  find  Macfarlane  with  his  gig,  and  in  the 
gig  one  of  those  long  and  ghastly  packages  with  which  he 
was  so  well  acquainted. 

"What?"  he  cried.  "Have  you  been  out  alone?  How 
did  you  manage?" 

But  Macfarlane  silenced  him  roughly,  bidding  him  torn 
to  business.  When  they  had  got  the  body  up-stairs  and 
laid  it  on  the  table,  Macfarlane  made  at  first  as  if  he  were 
going  away.  Then  he  paused  and  seemed  to  hesitate;  and 
then,  "You  had  better  look  at  the  face,"  said  he,  in 
tones  of  some  constraint.  '  'You  had  better, ' '  he  repeated, 
as  Fettes  only  stared  at  him  in  wonder. 

"But  where,  and  how,  and  when  did  you  come  by  it?** 
cried  the  other. 

"Look  at  the  face,"  was  the  only  answer. 

Fettes  was  staggered;  strange  doubts  assailed  him.  He 
looked  from  the  young  doctor  to  the  body,  and  then  back 
again.  At  last,  with  a  start,  he  did  as  he  was  bidden. 
He  had  almost  expected  the  sight  that  met  his  eyes,  and 
yet  the  shock  was  cruel.  To  see,  fixed  in  the  rigidly  of 
death  and  naked  on  that  coarse  layer  of  sackcloth,  the 
man  whom  he  had  left  well  clad  and  full  of  meat  and  sin 
upon  the  threshold  of  a  tavern,  awoke,  even  in  the 
thoughtless  Fettes,  some  of  the  terrors  of  the  conscience. 
It  was  a  eras  tibi  which  re-echoed  in  his  soul,  that  two 
whom  he  had  known  should  have  come  to  lie  upon  these 
icy  tables.  Yet  these  were  only  secondary  thoughts.  His 
first  concern  regarded  Wolfe.  Unprepared  for  a  challenge 
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SO  momentous,  he  knew  not  how  to  look  his  comrade  in 
the  face.  He  durst  not  meet  his  eye,  and  he  had  neither 
words  nor  voice  at  his  command. 

It  was  Macfarlane  himself  who  made  the  first  advance. 
He  came  up  quietly  behind  and  laid  his  hand  gently  but 
firmly  on  the  other's  shoulder. 

"Richardson/'  said  he,  "'may  have  the  head." 

Now  Richardson  was  a  student  who  had  long  been 
anxious  for  that  portion  of  the  human  subject  to  dissect. 
There  was  no  answer,  and  the  murderer  resumed:  "Talk- 
ing of  business,  you  must  pay  me;  your  accounts,  you  see, 
must  tally." 

Fettes  found  a  voice,  the  ghost  of  his  own:  "Pay  you!" 
he  cried.     •  'Pay  you  for  that? ' ' 

"Why,  yes,  of  course  you  must.  By  all  means  and  on 
every  possible  account,  you  must,"  returned  the  other. 
"I  dare  not  give  it  for  nothing,  you  dare  not  take  it  for 
nothing;  it  would  compromise  us  both.  This  is  another 
case  like  Jane  Galbraith's.  The  more  things  are  wrong 
the  more  we  must  act  as  if  all  were  right.  Where  does 
old  K keep  his  money?" 

"There,"  answered  Fettes  hoarsely,  pointing  to  a  cup- 
board in  the  corner. 

"Give  me  the  key,  then,"  said  the  other,  calmly,  hold- 
ing out  his  hand. 

There  was  an  instant's  hesitation,  and  the  die  was 
cast.  Macfarlane  could  not  suppress  a  nervous  twitch, 
the  infinitesimal  mark  of  an  immense  relief,  as  he  felt 
the  key  between  his  fingers.  He  opened  the  cupboard, 
brought  out  pen  and  ink  and  a  paper-book  that  stood  in 
one  compartment,  and  separated  from  the  funds  in  a 
drawer  a  sum  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

"Now,  look  here,"  he  said,  "there  is  the  payment 
made — first  proof  of  your  good  faith:  first  step  to  your 
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security.  You  have  now  to  clinch  it  by  a  aecond*  Enter 
the  paarment  in  your  book,  and  then  you  for  your  part 
may  defy  the  devil/' 

The  next  few  seconds  were  for  Fettes  an  Bgony  of 
thought;  but  in  balancing  his  terrors  it  was  the  moat  im- 
mediate that  triumphed.  Any  future  difficulty  seemed 
almost  welcome  if  he  could  avoid  a  present  quarrel  with 
Macfarlane.  He  set  down  the  candle  which  he  had  been 
carryincrall  this  time,  and  with  a  steady  hand  altered  the 
date,  the  nature,  and  the  amount  of  the  transaction. 

''And  now,"  said  Macfarlane,  "it's  only  fair  that  you 
should  pocket  the  lucre.  I've  had  my  share  already.  Qy 
the  bye,  when  a  man  of  the  world  falls  into  a  bit  of  luck, 
has  a  few  shillinsrs  extra  in  his  pocket — I'm  ashamed  to 
speak  of  it,  but  there's  a  rule  of  conduct  in  the  case.  No 
treatingr,  no  purchase  of  expensive  class-books,  no  squar- 
in^r  of  old  debts;  borrow,  don't  lend." 

''Macfarlane,"  began  Fettes,  still  somewhat  hoarsely,. 
"I  have  put  my  neck  in  a  halter  to  oblige  you." 

"To  oblige  me?"  cried  Wolfe.  "Oh,  come!  You  did, 
as  near  as  I  can  see  the  matter,  what  you  downright  had 
to  do  in  self-defence.  Suppose  I  got  into  trouble,  where 
would  you  be?  This  second  little  matter  flows  clearly 
from  the  first.  Mr.  Gray  is  the  continuation  of  Hiss  Gal- 
braith.  You  can't  begin  and  then  stop.  If  you  begin, 
you  must  keep  on  beginning;  that's  the  truth.  No  rest 
for  the  wicked." 

A  horrible  sense  of  blackness  and  the  treachery  of  fate 
seized  hold  upon  the  soul  of  the  unhappy  student. 

"My  God!"  he  cried,  "but  what  have  I  done?  and  when 
did  I  begin?  To  be  made  a  class  assistant — in  the  name 
of  reason,  where's  the  harm  in  that?  Service  wanted  the 
position;  Service  might  have  got  it.  Would  he  have  been 
where  /  am  now?" 
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''My  dear  fellow/'  said  Macforlane,  '  Vhat  a  boy  you 
are!  What  harm  has  come  to  you?  What  harm  can  come 
to  you  if  you  hold  your  tongue?  Why»  man,  do  you  know 
what  this  life  is?  There  are  two  squads  of  us — ^the  lions 
and  the  lambs.  If  you're  a  lamb,  you'll  come  to  lie  .upon 
these  tables  like  Grpy  or  Jane  Galbraith;  if  you're  a  lion, 

you'll  live  and  drive  a  horse  like  me,  like  K ,  like  all 

the  world  with  any  wit  or  courage.    You're  staggered  at 

the  first.     But  look  at  K 1    My  dear  fellow,  you're 

clever,  you  have  pluck.    I  like  you,  and  K likes  you. 

You  were  bom  to  lead  the  hunt;  and  I  tell  you,  on  my 
honour  and  my  experience  of  life,  three  days  from  now 
you'll  laugh  at  all  these  scarecrows  like  a  high-school  boy 
at  a  farce." 

And  with  that  Macfarlane  took  his  departure  and  drove 
off  up  the  wynd  in  his  gig  to  get  under  cover  before  day- 
light. Fettes  was  thus  left  alone  with  his  regrets.  He 
saw  the  miserable  peril  in  which  he  stood  involved.  He 
saw,  with  inexpressible  dismay,  that  there  was  no  limit 
to  his  weakness,  and  that,  from  concession  to  concession, 
he  had  fallen  from  the  arbiter  of  Macfarlane's  destiny  to 
his  paid  and  helpless  accomplice.  He  would  have  given 
the  world  to  have  been  a  little  braver  at  the  time,  but  it 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  he  might  still  be  brave.  The 
secret  of  Jane  Galbraith  and  the  cursed  entry  in  the  day- 
book closed  his  mouth. 

Hours  passed;  the  class  began  to  arrive;  the  members 
of  the  unhappy  Gray  were  dealt  out  to  one  and  to  another, 
and  received  without  remark.  Richardson  was  made 
happy  with  the  head;  and  before  the  hour  of  freedom  rang 
Fettes  trembled  with  exultation  to  perceive  how  far  they 
had  already  gone  toward  safety. 

For  two  days  he  continued  to  watch,  with  increasing 
joy,  the  dreadful  process  of  disguise. 
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On  the  third  day  Maefarlane  made  his  appearance.  He 
had  been  ill»  he  said;  but  he  made  up  for  lost  time  by  the 
energy  with  which  he  directed  the  students.  To  Richard- 
son in  particular  he  extended  the  most  valuable  assistance 
and*advioe,  and  that  student,  encouraged  by  the  praiae  of 
the  demonstrator,  burned  high  with  ambitious  hopes,  and 
saw  the  medal  already  in  his  grasp. 

Before  the  week  was  out  Macfarlane's  prophe<7  had 
been  fulfilled.  Fettes  had  outlived  his  terrors  and  had 
forgotten  his  baseness.  He  began  to  plume  himself  upon 
his  courage,  and  had  so  arranged  the  story  in  his  mind 
that  he  could  look  back  on  these  events  with  an  unhealthy 
pride.  Of  his  accomplice  he  saw  but  little.  They  met, 
of  course,  in  the  business  of  the  class;  they  received  their 

orders  together  from  Mr.  K .     At  times  they  had  a 

word  or  two  in  private,  and  Maefarlane  was  from  first  to 
last  particularly  kind  and  jovial.  But  it  was  plain  that  he 
avoided  any  reference  to  their  common  secret;  and  even 
when  Fettes  whispered  to  him  that  he  had  cast  in  his  lot 
with  the  lions  and  forsworn  the  lambs,  he  only  signed 
to  him  smilingly  to  hold  his  peace. 

At  length  an  occasion  arose  which  threw  the  pair  once 

more  into  a  closer  union.     Mr.  K was  again  short  of 

subjects;  pupils  were  eager,  and  it  was  a  part  of  this 
teacher's  pretensions  to  be  always  well  supplied.  At  the 
same  time  there  came  the  news  of  a  burial  in  the  rustic 
graveyard  of  Glencorse.  Time  has  little  changed  the 
place  in  question.  It  stood  then,  as  now,  upon  a  cross- 
road, out  of  call  of  human  habitations,  and  buried  fathom 
deep  in  the  foliage  of  six  cedar  trees.  The  cries  of  the 
sheep  upon  the  neighbouring  hills,  the  streamlets  upon 
either  hand,  one  loudly  singing  among  pebbles,  the  other 
dripping  furtively  from  pond  to  pond,  the  stir  of  the  wind 
in  mountainous  old  flowering  chestnuts,  and  once  in  seven 
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days  the  voice  of  the  bell  and  the  old  tunes  of  the  precen- 
tor, were  the  only  sounds  that  disturbed  the  silence 
around  the  rural  church.  The  Resurrection  Man — ^to  use 
a  by-name  of  the  period — ^was  not  to  be  deterred  by  any 
of  the  sanctities  of  customary  piety.  It  was  part  of  his 
trade  to  despise  and  desecrate  the  scrolls  and  trumpets  of 
old  tombs»  the  paths  worn  by  the  feet  of  worshippers  and 
mourners,  and  the  offerinffs  and  the  inscriptions  of  be- 
reaved affection.  To  rustic  neighbourhoods,  where  love  is 
more  than  eonmionly  tenacious,  and  where  some  bonds  of 
blood  or  fellowship  unite  the  entire  society  of  a  parish, 
the  body-snatcher,  far  from  beine:  repelled  by  natural 
respect,  was  attracted  by  the  ease  and  safety  of  the  task. 
To  bodies  that  had  been  laid  in  earth,  in  joyful  expecta- 
tion of  a  far  different  awakening,  there  came  that  hasty» 
lamp-lit,  terror-haunted  resurrection  of  the  spade  and 
mattock.  The  cofBn  was  forced,  the  cerements  torn,  and 
the  melancholy  relics,  clad  in  sackcloth,  after  being  rat- 
tled for  hours  on  moonless  by-ways,  were  at  length  ex- 
posed to  uttermost  indignities  before  a  class  of  gaping 
boys. 

Somewhat  as  two  vultures  may  sweep  upon  a  dying 
lamb,  Fettes  and  Hacfarlane  were  to  be  let  loose  upon  a 
grave  in  that  green  and  quiet  resting-place.  The  wife 
of  a  farmer,  a  woman  who  had  lived  for  sixty  years,  and 
been  known  for  nothing  but  good  butter  and  a  godly  con- 
versation, was  to  be  rooted  from  her  grave  at  midnight 
and  carried,  dead  and  naked,  to  that  far  away  city  that 
she  had  always  honoured  with  her  Sunday's  best;  the 
place  beside  her  family  was  to  be  empty  till  the  crack  of 
doom;  her  innocent  and  almost  venerable  members  to  be 
exposed  to  that  last  curiosity  of  the  anatomist. 

Late  one  afternoon  the  pair  set  forth,  well  wrapped  in 
cloaks  and  furnished  with  a  formidable  bottle.   It  rained 
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without  remission — a  cold»  dense,  lashiocr  rain.  Now 
and  afirain  there  blew  a  puff  of  wind,  but  these  sheets  of 
fallinfiT  water  kept  it  down.  Bottle  and  all,  it  was  a  sad 
and  silent  drive  as  far  as  Penicuik,  where  they  were  to 
spend  the  eveninsr.  They  stopped  once,  to  hide  their  im- 
plements in  a  thick  bush  not  far  from  the  churchyard, 
and  once  agrain  at  the  Fisher's  Trj^,  to  have  a  toast  before 
the  kitchen  fire  and  vary  their  nips  of  whisky  with  a  srlass 
of  ale.  When  they  reached  their  journey's  end  the  gig 
was  housed,  the  horse  was  fed  and  comforted,  and  the  two 
young:  doctors  in  a  private  room  sat  down  to  the  best  din- 
ner and  the  best  wine  the  house  afforded.  The  lierhts, 
the  fire,  the  beating:  rain  upon  the  window,  the  cold,  in- 
congruous work  that  lay  before  them,  added  zest  to  their 
enjojrment  of  the  meal.  With  every  griass  their  cordiality 
increased.  Soon  Macfarlane  handed  a  little  pile  of  g:old 
to  his  companion. 

*  *A  compliment, ' '  he  said.  '  'Between  friends  these  lit- 
tle d d  accommodations  ougrht  to  fly  like  pipelig:hts." 

Fettes  pocketed  the  money,  and  applauded  the  senti- 
ment to  the  echo.  "You  are  a  philosopher,"  he  cried.  **I 

was  an  ass  till  I  knew  you.  You  and  K between  you, 

by  the  Lord  Harry!  but  you'll  make  a  man  of  me." 

'  'Of  course  we  shall, ' '  applauded  Macfarlane.  '  'A  man? 
I  tell  you,  it  required  a  man  to  back  me  up  the  other 
morning:.  There  are  some  big:,  brawling:,  forty-year-old 
cowards  who  would  have  turned  sick  at  the  look  of  the 

d d  thing:;  but  not  you  —  you  kept  your  head.     I 

watched  you." 

"Well,  and  why  not?"  Fettes  thus  vaunted  himself. 
"It  was  no  affair  of  mine.  There  was  nothing:  to  g:ain 
on  the  one  side  but  disturbance,  and  on  the  other  I 
could  count  on  your  grratitude,  don't  you  see?"  And  he 
slapped  his  pocket  till  the  gfold  pieces  rang. 
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Macfarlane  somehow  felt  a  certain  touch  of  alarm  at 
these  unpleasant  words.  He  may  have  regretted  that  he 
had  taugrht  his  young:  companion  so  successfully,  but  he 
had  no  time  to  interfere,  for  the  other  noisily  continued 
in  this  boastful  strain: 

^'The  great  thing  is  not  to  be  afraid.  Now,  between 
you  and  me,  I  don't  want  to  hang — that's  practical;  but 
for  all  cant,  Macfarlane,  I  was  bom  with  a  contempt. 
Hell,  God,  Devil,  right,  wrong,  sin,  crime,  and  all  the 
old  gallery  of  curiosities — they  may  frighten  boys,  but 
men  of  the  world,  like  you  and  me,  despise  them.  Here's 
to  the  memory  of  Gray!" 

It  was  by  this  time  growing  somewhat  late.  The  gig, 
according  to  order,  was  brought  round  to  the  door  with 
both  lamps  brightly  shining,  and  the  young  men  had  to 
pay  their  bill  and  take  the  road.  They  announced  that 
they  were  bound  for  Peebles,  and  drove  in  that  direction 
till  they  were  clear  of  the  last  houses  of  the  town;  then, 
extinguishing  the  lamps,  returned  upon  their  course,  and 
followed  a  by-road  toward  Glencorse.  There  was  no  sound 
but  that  of  their  own  passage,  and  the  incessant,  strident 
pouring  of  the  rain.  It  was  pitch  dark;  here  and  there  a 
white  gate  or  a  white  stone  in  the  wall  guided  them  for 
a  short  space  across  the  night;  but  for  the  most  part  it 
was  at  a  foot  pace,  and  almost  groping,  that  they  picked 
their  way  through  that  resonant  blackness  to  their  solenm 
and  isolated  destination.  In  the  sunken  woods  that  trav- 
erse the  neighbourhood  of  the  burying-ground  the  last 
glimmer  failed  them,  and  it  became  necessary  to  kindle  a 
match  and  reillumine  one  of  the  lanterns  of  the  gig.  Thus, 
under  the  dripping  trees,  and  environed  by  huge  and 
moving  shadows,  they  reached  the  scene  of  their  unhal- 
lowed labours. 

They  were  both  experienced  in  such  affairs,  and  power*" 
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ful  with  the  spade;  and  they  had  scarce  been  twenty 
minutes  at  their  task  before  they  were  rewarded  by  a 
dull  rattle  on  the  coffin  lid*  At  the  same  moment  Mac- 
farlane,  having  hurt  his  hand  upon  a  stone,  flunir  it  care- 
lessly above  his  head.  The  grave,  in  which  they  now 
stood  almost  to  the  shoulders,  was  dose  to  the  edge  of  the 
plateau  of  the  graveyard ;  and  the  gig  lamp  had  been  prop- 
ped, the  better  to  illuminate  their  labours,  against  a  tree, 
and  on  the  immediate  verge  of  the  steep  bank  descending 
to  the  stream.  CSianoe  had  taken  a  sure  aim  with  the 
stone.  Then  came  a  clang  of  broken  glass;  night  fell  upon 
them;  sounds  alternately  dull  and  ringing  announced  the 
bounding  of  the  lantern  down  the  bank,  and  its  occa- 
sional collision  with  the  trees.  A  stone  or  two,  which  it 
had  dislodged  in  its  descent,  rattled  behind  it  into  the 
profundities  of  the  glen;  and  then  silence,  like  night, 
resumed  its  sway;  and  they  might  bend  their  hearing  to 
its  utmost  pitch,  but  naught  was  to  be  heard  except  the 
rain,  now  marching  to  the  wind,  now  steadily  falling 
over  miles  of  open  country. 

They  were  so  nearly  at  an  end  of  their  abhorred  task 
that  they  judged  it  wisest  to  complete  it  in  the  dark. 
The  coffin  was  exhumed  and  broken  open;  the  body  in- 
serted in  the  dripping  sack  and  carried  between  them  to 
the  gig;  one  mounted  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  and  the 
other,  taking  the  horse  by  the  mouth,  groped  aloog  by 
wall  and  bush  until  they  reached  the  wider  road  by  the 
Fisher's  Tryst.  Here  was  a  faint,  diffused  radiancy, 
which  they  hailed  like  daylight;  by  that  they  pushed  the 
horse  to  a  good  pace  and  began  to  rattle  aiimg  merrily  in 
the  direction  of  the  town. 

They  had  both  been  wetted  to  the  skin  during  their 
operations,  and  now,  as  the  gig  jumped  among  the  deep 
ruts,  the  thing  that  stood  propped  between  them  fell  now 
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upon  one  and  now  upon  the  other.     At  every  repetition 
of  tlie  horrid  contact  each  instinctively  repelled  it  with 
tbe   fi^E'eater  haste;  and  the  process,  natural  although  it 
-was,  began  to  tell  upon  the  nerves  of  the  companions. 
Macfarlane  made  some  ill-favoured  jest  about  the  farmer's 
^wlf  e,  but  it  came  hollowly  from  his  lips,  and  was  allowed 
to  drop  in  silence.   Still  their  unnatural  burthen  bumped 
from  side  to  side;  and  now  the  head  would  be  laid,  as  if 
in  confidence,  upon  their  shoulders,  and  now  the  drench- 
ing: sackcloth  would  flap  icily  about  their  faces.  A  creep- 
ing: chill  began  to  possess  the  soul  of  Fettes. 

He  peered  at  tlie  bundle,  and  it  seemed  somehow  larger 
than  at  first.  All  over  the  country-side,  and  from  every 
degree  of  distance,  the  faurm  dogs  accompanied  their  pas- 
oagre  with  tragic  ululations;  and  it  grew  and  grew  upon 
bis  mind  that  some  unnatural  miracle  had  been  accom- 
plished, that  some  nameless  change  had  befallen  the  dead 
body,  and  that  it  was  in  fear  of  their  unholy  burthen  that 
the  dogs  were  howling. 

''For  Crod's  sake,''  said  he,  making  a  great  effort  to 
arrive  at  speech,  "for  God's  sake,  let's  have  a  light!" 

Seemingly  Macfarlane  was  affected  in  the  same  direc- 
tion; for,  though  he  made  no  reply,  he  stopped  the  horse, 
passed  the  reim  to  his  companion,  got  down,  and  proceeded 
to  kindle  the  remaining  lamp.  Th^  had  by  that  time 
got  no  father  than  the  crossroad  down  to  Auchenclinny. 
The  rain  still  poured  as  though  the  deluge  were  return- 
ing, and  it  was  no  eai^r  matter  to  make  a  light  in  such  a 
world  of  wet  and  darkness.  When  at  last  the  flickering 
blue  flame  had  been  transferred  to  the  wick  and  began  to 
expand  and  clarify,  and  shed  a  wide  circle  of  misty  bright- 
ness round  the  gig,  it  became  possible  for  the  two  young 
men  to  see  each  other  and  the  thing  they  had  along  with 
them.     The  rain  had  moulded  the  rough  sacking  to  the 


